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Jan.  23. 


General  Harrison  had  reached 
the  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  on  his 
march  to  reinforce  Winchester,  when  a 
messenger  came  in  with  the  intelligence 
of  the  catastrophe  at  French- 
town.  With  the  purpose  of  sa- 
ving from  their  pursuers  any  that  might 
have  escaped  immediate  slaughter,  Har- 
rison sent  a  force  to  push  on,  in  spite  of 
the  winter's  snow  and  ice,  in  advance,  to 
their  protection*     But  as  the  fullness  of 

e  The  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  in  these  winter  marches 
are  simply  and  expressively  described  in  this  narrative  by 
one  of  them  :  "  Our  tents  were  struck,  and  in  half  an 
hour  we  were  on  the  road.  I  will  candidly  confess  that,  on 
that  day.  I  regretted  being  a  soldier.  We  marched  thirty 
miles  under  an  incessant  rain  (on  the  da)'  before  the  snow 
had  fallen  so  deep  as  to  be  up  to  a  man's  waist),  and  I  am 
afraid  you  will  doubt  my  veracity  when  I  tell  you  that  in 
eight  miles  of  the  best  of  the  road,  it  took  us  over  the 


the  disaster  was  learned  from  the  few 
straggling  fugitives  met  on  the  march, 
it  was  found  to  be  too  late  to  afford  any 
service,  and  the  detachment  was  recalled. 
The  brave  but  irresolute  Harrison  now 
retired  to  the  Portage  river,  some  eigh- 

knees,  and  often  to  the  middle.  The  Black  swamp  would 
have  been  considered  impassable  by  all  but  men  deter- 
mined to  surmount  every  difficulty  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject of  their  march.  The  water  was  about  six  inches  deep 
on  the  ice,  which  was  very  rotten,  often  breaking  through 
to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet.  The  same  night  we  en- 
camped on  very  wet  ground,  but  the  driest  that  could  be 
found,  the  rain  still  continuing.  It  was  with  difficulty 
we  could  raise  fires ;  we  had  no  tents ;  our  clothes  were 
wet ;  no  axes  ;  nothing  to  cook  with,  and  very  little  to 
eat.  A  brigade  of  pack-horses  being  near  us,  we  procured 
from  them  some  flour  ;  killed  a  hog  ;  our  bread  was  baked 
in  the  ashes,  and  our  pork  we  broiled  on  the  coals  —  a 
sweeter  meal  I  never  partook  of.  When  we  went  to  sleep, 
it  was  on  two  logs  laid  close  to  each  other,  to  keep  our 
bodies  from  the  damp  ground." 
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Feb. 


teen  miles  back,  in  order  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  troops  in  the  rear,  coming 
up  with  the  artillery  and  stores  from  Up- 
per Sandusky.  Here,  as  he  prepared  to 
march,  he  wrote  an  encouraging 
despatch  to  the  government,  in 
which  he  declared  that  "a  few  days  would 
enable  him  to  resume  and  defend  the  po- 
sition (the  Rapids)  he  had  left,  against 
anything  Proctor  could  bring  against  it." 
General  Harrison,  accordingly,  having 
mustered  a  force  of  two  thousand  men, 
returned  to  the  Rapids,  and  en- 
camped on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Maumee,  where  he  began  the  con- 
struction of  defences.  This  work,  which, 
in  honor  of  the  governor  of  Ohio,  Harri- 
son gave  the  name  of  Fort  Meigs,  was 
situated  on  the  lofty  eastern  bank  of  the 
river,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  nearly  op- 
posite the  former  British  post  of  Maumee, 
a  short  distance  southwest  from  the  pres- 
ent village  of  Perrysburg,  and  near  the 
point  where  the  stream  falls  into  Lake 
Erie. 

With  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
sortie  against  the  neighboring  Indians, 
and  a  daring  attempt  (which  was  defeat- 
ed in  consequence  of  the  rottenness  of 
the  ice)  to  cut  out  or  destroy  a  British 
armed  vessel  on  the  lake,  at  Maiden,  no 
military  occurrence  of  any  moment  took 
place  until  the  close  of  April.  In  the 
meantime,  the  soldiers  were  kept  busy 
at  the  works,  under  the  able  supervision 
of  Colonel  Wood,  of  the  engineers. 

The  general,  having  now  abandoned, 
as  hopeless,  an  immediate  march  upon 
Maiden  and  Detroit,  thought  only  of  so 
strengthening  his  position  as  to  be  able 


to  remain  on  the  defensive.  By  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  service  of  some 
of  the  troops,  the  force  at  Fort  Meigs  rap- 
idly diminished.  The  Kentuckians  had 
returned  home  ;  the  militia  of  Ohio  soon 
followed  them ;  and  now  there  were  but 
a  few  regulars,  with  a  small  number  of 
militia  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
left. 

It  was  probable  that,  as  soon  as  Lake 
Erie  was  sufficiently  freed  from  ice  to  ad- 
mit of  navigation,  General  Proctor,  who 
wTas  lying  in  wait  with  a  large  force  of 
British  and  Indians  at  Maiden,  would  em- 
bark and  make  an  attempt  upon  Fort 
Meigs.  Harrison,  therefore,  anxious  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  force  to  sustain  his 
post,  determined  to  proceed  in  person  to 
Ohio  and  Kentuclcy,  in  order  to  use  the 
great  influence  which  his  popularity  gave 
him  in  getting  from  those  states  the  ne- 
cessary troops.  While  thus  en- 
gaged at  Cincinnati,  an  express 
messenger  arrived  from  the  fort,  bringing 
the  alarming  intelligence  that  not  only 
the  militia  were  bent  upon  leaving  as 
soon  as  their  term  of  service  should  ex- 
pire, but  that  there  was  danger  of  the 
immediate  approach  of  the  enemy,  since 
an  unusually  warm  rain  had  so  far  de- 
stroyed the  ice,  that  Lake  Erie  would 
probably  soon  be  navigable. 

Harrison  now  tore  himself  suddenly 
away  from  his  family,  and  hastened  on 
his  way  back  to  Fort  Meigs.  The  rein- 
forcements were  not  yet  ready  to  march, 
but  the  general  was  too  impatient  to  wait. 
He  therefore  pushed  forward  rapidly, and, 
meetinfif  on  his  route  with  some  few  com- 
panies  of  regulars  and  militia,  at  once 
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pressed  them  into  service,  and  led  them 
to  the  rescue.  As  they  approached  the 
fort,  they  became  more  and  more  anx- 
ious about  its  safety,  and  scouts  were  sent 
forward  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  in- 
vested. The  joyful  intelligence  being 
brought  back  that  the  enemy  had  not 
yet  made  their  appearance,  Harrison  the 
next  morning  led  his  little  force  into  the 
fort.  The  garrison  hailed  the  return  of 
their  general  with  shouts  of  joy.  Their 
number  had  been  so  greatly  reduced  by 
the  departure  of  the  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania brigades,  although  two  hundred 
and  eighty  men  of  the  latter  had  gener- 
ously volunteered  to  remain,  that  they 
were  naturally  trembling  for  the  security 
of  their  post. 

From  day  to  day  rumors  came  in  to 
the  camp,  of  the  great  preparations  made 
by  the  enemy  for  an  attack.  General 
Proctor  was  diligently  mustering  the  mi- 
litia of  Canada,  and  he  had  been  recent- 
ly joined  by  six  hundred  Indian  warriors 
from  the  Wabash.  Tecumseh,  the  great 
Shawnee  chief,  was  at  their  head,  having 
returned  from  his  mission  to  Alabama  and 
Florida,  where  he  had  gone,  a  journey  of 
a  thousand  miles  through  the  wilderness, 
with  his  brother  the  prophet,  to  arouse 
the  Creeks  and  the  Seminoles  to  strike  a 
blow  for  what  the  noble  savage  believed 
was  the  cause  of  their  wronged  race. 

General  Harrison  was  on  the  alert,  and, 
while  he  was  daily  strengthening  his  for- 
tifications by  new  works,  kept  his  scouts 
and  reconnoitring-parties  out  on  a  watch 

for  the  long-expected  foe.     At 

April  26.  %     \         i  ,  •     +i 

length,  an  omcer  brought  m  the 

intelligence  that  the  British  troops  were 


ascending  the  Maumee  in  a  large  flotilla 
of  various  craft,  and  that  the  wily  Indians 
were  pursuing  their  stealthy  inarch  in 
crowds  along  either  bank  of  the  stream. 
Anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  expected 
reinforcement  of  Kentucky  troops  under 
General  Clay,  Harrison  sent  an  officer  to 
meet  them  and  hurry  their  march.  In 
the  meantime,  he  paraded  the  garrison, 
and  animated  the  soldiers  with  one  of 
those  stirring  appeals  for  which  western 
eloquence  is  so  remarkable  :  "  Can  the 
breast  of  an  American  soldier,"  said  he, 
"  when  he  casts  his  eyes  to  the  opposite 
shore,  the  scene  of  his  country's  triumphs 
over  the  same  foe,  be  influenced  by  any 
other  feelings  than  the  hope  of  glory  ? 
Is  not  this  army  composed  of  the  same 
materials  with  that  which  fought  and  con- 
quered under  the  immortal  Wayne  ?  Yes, 
fellow -soldiers,  your  general  sees  your 
countenances  beam  with  the  same  fire 
that  he  witnessed  on  that  glorious  occa- 
sion ;  and,  although  it  would  be  the  height 
of  presumption  to  compare  himself  to 
that  hero,  he  boasts  of  being  that  hero's 
pupil.  To  your  posts,  then,  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  remember  that  the  eyes  of  your 
country  are  upon  you !" 

Shouts  of  applause  and  earnest  expres- 
sions of  devotion  responded  to  the  gen- 
eral's appeal;  and,  as  the  soldiers  rent 
the  air  with  their  loud  hurrahs,  the  ene- 
my suddenly  burst  into  view.  First  came 
the  gun-boats,  emerging  from  a  bend  of 
the  river,  where  they  had  been  concealed 
by  the  forest-growth  of  the  banks,  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  line  of  smaller  craft. 
Making  for  the  western  or  left  side  of 
the  stream,  opposite  to  Fort  Meigs,  they 
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empty  the  boats  of  their  crowded  loads 
of  soldiers,  artillery,  arid  baggage,  where 
the  Indians  are  already  thronging  upon 
the  shore  to  welcome  their  English  allies. 

No  sooner  had  the  British  landed,  and 
dragged  their  artillery  up  the  bank,  than 
they  at  once  began  to  erect  their  batte- 
ries and  mount  the  guns.  The  empty 
boats  are  soon  filled  again  with  throng- 
ing Indians,  who  are  brought  across  to 
the  American  side  of  the  river,  where 
they  encamp  in  the  forest  surrounding 
the  fort,  and  immediately  begin  with  hid- 
eous yells,  and  the  firing  of  musketry 
from  the  tops  of  the  trees  to  which  they 
clamber,  to  annoy  the  garrison. 

The  British,  having  completed 
'  their  batteries  on  their  side  of 
the  river,  began  to  open  their  fire,  but 
found  it  of  no  avail  against  the  Ameri- 
cans on  the  opposite  bank,  who,  in  the 
meantime,  while  they  kept  up  a  daily 
cannonade,  had  been  busy  on  their  works, 
and  completed  "  a  grand  traverse  about 
twelve  feet  high,  upon  a  base  of  twenty 
feet,  three  hundred  yards  long,  on  the 
most  elevated  ground  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  camp."  The  British  kept  up 
an  industrious  bombardment,  but  their 
balls  buried  themselves  harmlessly  in  the 
great  shield  of  earth  which  now  concealed 
and  covered  the  whole  American  camp. 

Finding  himself  thus  thwarted,  Gen- 
eral Proctor,  after  some  five  days  of  inef- 
fectual cannonading,  resolved  to  change 
his  plan  of  attack.  Guns  were  accord- 
ingly transported  across  the  river,  a  bat- 
tery secretly  raised  among  the  thick  un- 
dergrowth of  wood  on  the  left  of  the 
American  camp,  and  a  fire  opened.     But 


this  proved  of  not  much  greater  advan- 
tage than  the  distant  battery  across  the 
water.  The  enemy,  however,  kept  up  an 
incessant  fire,  which  was  returned  with 
effect  by  the  besieged. 

The  British  now  brought  their  jran- 
boats  at  night  close  to  the  fort,  and  fired 
at  point-blank  shot,  but  still  in  vain.  The 
Americans,  being  ill  supplied  with  ammu- 
nition, were  not  able  to  fire  as  frequently 
as  their  antagonists,  but  they  generally 
fired  with  a  better  aim  and  more  effect. 

Thus  the  siege  was  continuing, 

i.         ,      -j   ■  i.x  xi  i      May  4. 

when  at  midnight  the  general 

was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  messenger, 
with  word  that  there  were  some  persons 
at  the  gate  with  news  from  General  Clay. 
In  a  moment — as  he  had  given  orders 
that  the  gate  should  never  be  opened 
during  the  night,  except  in  his  own  pres- 
ence and  by  his  own  command — the  gen- 
eral arose,  and  hurried  to  the  sally-port 
by  the  river.  Here  he  found  Major  Trim- 
ble, of  Kentucky;  Captain  Oliver,  his  own 
messenger;  and  several  private  soldiers. 
They  had  come  clown  the  river  in  a  ca- 
noe, and  brought  word  that  General  Clay 
was  above  the  rapids,  and  would  reach 
the  fort  before  break  of  day. 

Harrison  now  resolved  on  the  moment 
to  make  an  effort  to  force  the  enemy  to 
raise  the  siege.  He  therefore  immediate- 
ly despatched  an  officer  to  General  Clay, 
with  directions  to  land  a  body  of  eight 
hundred  men  on  the  British  side  of  the 
river,  and  to  march  them  to  the  enemy's 
batteries,  which  they  were  to  carry,  and, 
having  spiked  the  cannon  and  cut  down 
the  carriages,  take  again  to  their  boats, 
and  cross  over  to  the  American  camp. 
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Simultaneously  with  this  movement, 
Clay  was  directed  to  land  the  remainder 
of  his  brigade,  amounting:  to  four  hundred 
men,  on  the  American  side,  and  thence 
come  down  upon  the  rear  of  the  British 
battery  and  the  encampment  of  the  In- 
dians ;  while  Harrison  himself  would  send 
out  a  detachment  from  the  fort,  to  assail 
them  in  front. 

Clay,  having  received  the  orders  of  his 
general,  promptly  obeyed  them.  The  en- 
terprise was  intrusted  to  Colonel  Dudlej*, 
at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  Kentucki- 
ans,  who,  pushing  at  once  for  the  shore, 
landed,  marched  rapidly  for  the  batteries, 
and,  in  spite  of  a  brisk  cannonade,  carried 
them  and  spiked  the  guns.  Now  they 
should  have  taken  to  their  boats,  as  they 
had  been  ordered,  and  crossed  to  Fort 
Meigs.  The  impulsive  Kentuckians,  how- 
ever, elated  by  their  success,  were  bent 
upon  having  a  brush  with  the  ^  red-skins," 
who  from  the  surrounding  forest  had  kept 
up  a  provoking  fire. 

While  these  daring  but  undis- 
ciplined backwoodsmen  were  en- 
gaged with  the  savages,  General  Proctor, 
the  British  commander,  was  aroused  in 
his  camp,  a  mile  awa}r.  He  at  once  mus- 
tered his  whole  force  of  Canadians  and 
Indians,  and  stealthily  marching  through 
the  forest,  and  interposing  himself  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  Kentuckians,  cut 
off  all  chance  of  their  retreat.  Hemmed 
in  thus,  they  struggled  heroically,  but  in 
vain.  Their  leader  fell,  and  all  his  brave 
but  wayward  Kentuckians,  except  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  perished. 

The  sortie  from  Fort  Meigs,  and  the 
combined  attack  of  the  rest  of  General 
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Clay's  Kentucky  brigade  upon  the  Brit- 
ish batteries  and  the  Indian  encampment 
on  the  eastern  or  right  bank  of  the  river, 
were  more  fortunate.  With  fixed  bayo 
nets,  they  gallantly  carried  the  enemy's 
works,  and,  spiking  the  guns,  reached 
their  own  camp,  with  forty  prisoners  as  a 
troplry,  although  set  upon  by  the  whole 
horde  of  howling  savages. 

The  British  commander  now  began  to 
weary  of  his  long  and  unsuccessful  siege 
of  Fort  Meigs.  His  Indians,  too,  were 
threatening  to  desert  him,  as  this  pro- 
tracted kind  of  warfare  did  not  suit  the 
restless  spirit  of  roaming  savages.  Gen- 
eral Proctor,  however,  although  he  de- 
spaired of  bringing  his  enemy  to  terms 
by  fair  means,  now  ventured  upon  a  mili- 
tary fraud,  which  had  already  proved  so 
effective  when  practised  upon  the  cow- 
ardly Hull  and  the  indiscreet  Winchester. 
He  summoned  Harrison  to  a  surrender, 
telling  him,  with  affected  humanity,  that 
his  only  object  was  to  save  the  effusion 
of  blood,  while  he  strove  to  picture  to 
him  the  possible  horrors  which  might  be 
inflicted  by  his  own  "very  respectable" 
force,  and  that  horde  of  savages  which 
was  •'  larger  than  had  ever  before  been 
embodied." 

"Assure  your  general,"  replied  Harri- 
son to  Proctor's  messenger,  "  that  he  will 
never  have  this  post  surrendered  on  any 
terms;  and  I  would  courteously  advise 
him  not  to  repeat  his  request."  The  pri- 
vates, to  a  man,  shared  in  their  general's 
resolute  spirit.  A  British  soldier  called 
out  to  a  group  of  Ainerican  militiamen 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  '•  You  had  bet- 
ter hang  out  the  white  flag,  and  surren- 
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der." — "  General  Hall  has  not  jet  arrived ; 
until  he  arrives,  you  may  save  yourselves 
the  trouble  of  asking  for  a  surrender/' 
was  the  prompt  answer. 

The  Indians,  having  become 
impatient  and  discontented  at 
the  want  of  success  in  the  siege,  the  most 
of  them,  notwithstanding  the  great  influ- 
ence and  earnest  entreaties  of  Tecumseh, 
deserted  their  British  allies.  The  disap- 
pointed Proctor  now  determined  to  re- 
tire ;  and,  on  the  day  following  the  aban- 
donment of  his  savage  auxiliaries,  he  em- 
barked his  men,  artillery,  and  baggage, 
and  sailed  away  with  his  whole  flotilla 
down  the  Maumee  into  Lake  Erie,  and 
thence    back  to  Maiden. 

General  Harrison,  thus  released  from 
all  present  anxiety  for  Fort  Meigs,  by 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  left  the  works 
and  garrison  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Clay,  and  proceeded  to  Sandusky 
and  Franklintown,  to  organize  the  means 
for  a  fresh  and  more  vigorous  campaign. 

General  Dearborn  had  remained  quiet- s 
]y  in  winter-quarters  on  Lake  Champlain 
until  spring;  and  the  northern  waters, 
beginning  to  be  freed  from  ice,  seemed  to 
admit  of  navigation.  He  now  proposed 
to  march  to  Montreal ;  but  the  new  secre- 
tary of  war,  General  Armstrong,  thought 
the  force  under  his  command — which 
amounted  to  only  twenty-five  hundred 
men,  although  it  might  be  increased  to 
four  thousand  —  inadequate  to  so  formi- 
dable an  attempt,  and  laid  clown  as  a  pre- 
liminaiy  operation  to  the  more  general  in- 
vasion of  Canada,  the  reduction  of  Kings- 
ton and  York,  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  of 
Forts  George  and  Erie,  on  the  Niagara 


river. 


As  it  was  thought  of  great  im- 


portance to  secure  a  supremacy  on  the 
waters  of  Lake  Ontario,  it  was  resolved 
to  strike  the  first  blow  at  York  (now  To- 
ronto), where  the  British  were  making 
extensive  preparations,  by  building  and 
arming  vessels,  to  sustain  a  naval  superi- 
ority. 

Commodore  Chauncey  had  been  busy 
during  the  winter  at  Sackett's  Harbor; 
and,  early  in  the  spring,  he  was  able  to 
assemble  a  flotilla  of  thirteen  armed  ves- 
sels. Such  had  been  the  energy  of  the 
commodore,  seconded  by  the  skill  and 
promptness  of  the  naval  architect,  Hen- 
ry Eckford,  that  the  largest  ship  of  the 
squadron,  a  sloop-of-war  pierced  for  twen- 
ty-four guns,  was  afloat  in  the  lake,  when 
but  nine  weeks  previously  her  timber  was 
growing  in  the  adjoining  forest !  Chaun- 
cey advised  the  movement  against  York, 
as  thus  an  opportunity  might  be  taken 
of  destroying  a  large  ship  which  the  ene- 
my were  building  at  that  port,  and  of 
establishing  a  superiority  on  the  lake, 
which  would  probably  depend  upon  the 
destruction  of  that  single  vessel.  Chaun- 
cey's  advice,  strenuously  urged,  was  ac- 
cordingly taken,  and.  a  joint  expedition 
of  the  marine  and  land  forces  resolved 


April  22. 


upon. 

General  Dearborn  now  embarked  with 
sixteen  hundred  men  on  board 
the  squadron,  under  Chauncey, 
at  Sackett's  Harbor.  Crowding  the  little 
vessels  so  that  the  troops  not  only  stifled 
below,  but  thickly  thronged  the  decks, 
the  soldiers  became  impatient  to  sail,  and 
an  attempt  was  accordingly  made  to  get 
out  of  the  harbor.     A  gale,  however,  as 
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the  commodore  had  feared,  soon  drove 
them  back,  and  the  squadron  did  not  sail 
until  three  days  after.  With  a 
strong  breeze  from  the  eastward, 
they  moved  rapidly  up  and  across  the 
lake  to  York,*  where  they  arrived  in  a 
few  hours,  without  an  untoward  accident. 
Though  the  wind  continued  to  blow  very 
fresh,  the  boats  were  hoisted  out,  manned, 
the  troops  received,  and  landed,  with  such 
promptness,  that  in  two  hours  every  man 
was  on  the  shore. 

General  Zebulon  M.  Pike,  a  gallant  offi- 
cer, had  been,  at  his  own  urgent  request, 
allowed  to  conduct  the  expedition,  and 
he  was  among  the  first  to  reach  the  shore. 
The  wind  had  carried  the  boats  beyond 
the  open  place  selected  for  landing,  to 
near  a  cover  of  thicket  and  brushwood, 
where  the  enemy  had  concealed  their  In- 
dians and  sharpshooters.  In  the  face  of 
a  galling  fire,  General  Pike  coolly  formed 
his  troops,  and,  throwing  forward  an  ad- 
vance-party, which  soon  cleared  every 
bush  and  tree  of  lurking  savage  (though 
with  a  loss  to  themselves  of  forty  men), 
followed  close  with  his  main  body,  lead- 
ing them  boldly  on  to  the  assault. 

In  the  meantime,  the  squadron  covered 
the  advance  of  the  troops  with  a  rapid 
discharge  of  grape,  while  the  smaller  ves- 
sels beat  up  under  a  brisk  fire  from  the 
enemy's  forts  and  batteries  until  they  ar- 
rived within  six  hundred  yards  of  the 
main  work,  upon  which  they  opened  as 
the  gallant  Pike  and  his  men  approached 
by  land.    The  commodore,  not  being  able 

0  York  (now  called  by  its  early  Indian  name  of  Toron- 
to) is  situated  on  the  northwestern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
about  thirty-five  miles  north  from  Niagara 


to  bring  his  flag-ship,  the  Madison,  close 
enough,  ordered  out  his  gig-boat,  and 
pulled  coolly  about  right  under  the  ene- 
my's guns,  giving  directions,  and  anima- 
ting his  men  by  his  own  brave  example. 

General  Pike  and  his  troops  kept  push- 
ing firmly  on,  forcing  the  enemy  before 
them  from  one  position  to  another,  until 
they  took  refuge  in  the  redoubts.  The 
first  redoubt  was  assaulted  and  carried  at 
a  single  dash,  and  the  British  soldiers  put 
to  flight.  Pike  now  pressed  forward  to 
attack  the  second  and  principal  work ; 
but,  observing  that  its  fire  had  suddenly 
ceased,  and  expecting  overtures  of  sur- 
render, he  brought  his  men  to  a  halt  with- 
in a  hundred  yards  or  so.  He  himself 
took  his  seat  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and, 
while  he,  in  full  confidence  of  victory, 
placidly  waited  to  see  the  flag  of  surren- 
der thrown  out  from  the  enemy's  walls, 
and  was  humanely  administering  to  the 
wants  of  a  dying  British  soldier,  a  terrific 
explosion  occurred.  In  a  moment  the 
ranks  but  just  now  so  firmly  serried,  so 
gallantly  trim  and  exultant,  were  widely 
scattered,  some  dead,  some  mangled,  and 
all  dismayed.  The  very  ships  in  the  bay 
were  shaken  as  it  were  with  fright  at  the 
catastrophe.  More  than  two  hundred  of 
the  American  troops  were  either  killed 
or  wounded,  and  Pike  himself  lay  in  the 
agony  of  a  mortal  blow,  being  dreadfully 
crushed  by  a  block  of  stone. 

The  magazine  of  the  enemy,  said  to 
have  contained  an  unusually  large  store 
of  powder,  had  blown  up,  causing  not 
only  this  terrific  havoc  among  their  as- 
sailants, but  killing  forty  of  their  own 
men.     The  American  survivors,  confused 
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only  for  a  moment  by  the  disaster,  soon 
closed  into  the  ranks  of  their  dead  and 
wounded  comrades,  and,  with  cheering 
music  from  the  band,  moved  again  to  the 
assault,  gallantly  carrying  the  last  strong- 
hold, from  which  the  British  were  driven 
in  disorderly  retreat.  As  the  American 
general  was  stricken  down  by  the  mass 
of  falling  rock,  he  exclaimed,  "  Press  for- 
ward, my  brave  fellows,  and  avenge  my 
death !"  When  the  victors  raised  their 
shout  of  triumph,  the  dying  Pike  eagerly 
asked  what  it  meant,  "  The  British  flaar 
is  down,  and  the  American  is  going  up," 
were  the  encouraging  words  that  cheered 
the  prostrate  hero.  Pike  was  now  car- 
ried on  board  of  the  commodore's  ship, 
where,  as  he  lay  with  his  life  ebbing  fast, 
he  begged  that  the  flag  of  the  enemy 
might  be  placed  under  his  head,  and  thus 
died,  consoled  by  the  fulfilment  of  the 
wish  he  had  expressed  in  his  letter  writ- 
ten to  his  father  only  the  day  before : 
"  If  we  are  destined  to  fall,  may  my  fall 
be  like  Wolfe's  —  to  sleep  in  the  arms  of 
victory  !":!i 

*  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike  was  born  at  Lamberton,  in 
New  Jersey,  January  5,  1779.  His  father  was  a  respecta- 
ble officer  in  the  United  States  army.  His  family  had  for 
several  generations  resided  in  New  Jersey,  and  was  de- 
scended from  a  Captain  John  Pike,  who  was  a  gallant  and 
distinguished  soldier  in  the  early  Indian  wars  of  the  col- 
ony. Zebulon  entered  the  army  while  yet  a  boy,  and  for 
some  time  served  as  a  cadet  in  his  father's  company,  sta- 
tioned on  the  western  frontiers.  At  an  early  age  he  re- 
ceived the  commission  of  ensign,  and,  some  time  after, 
that  of  lieutenant  in  the  first  regiment  of  infantry.  He 
was  thus,  almost  from  his  cradle,  trained  to  the  habits  of 
a  military  life;  and  he  sedulously  applied  himself  to  the 
acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  and  cultivated  within 
himself  a  generous  spirit  of  chivalry.  Soon  after  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  the  government,  resolving  to  explore 
the  immense  tract  of  wilderness  included  within  its  limits, 
sent  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  to  discover  the  sources  of 
the  Missouri,  while  Pike  was  despatched  on  a  similar  ex- 


The  attack  on  York  was  successful  in 
its  chief  object.  The  place  was  surren- 
dered by  the  militia  who  held  it;  and, 

pedition  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  Mississippi  to  its 
head.  With  twenty  men  in  a  stout  boat,  provisioned  for 
four  months,  Pike  left  St.  Louis  in  August,  1805.  For  up- 
ward of  eight  months,  he  and  his  men  suffered  almost 
incredible  hardships,  being  sometimes  for  days  together 
without  food  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Pike  himself  was 
forced  to  perform  the  duties  of  astronomer,  surveyor,  com- 
manding officer,  clerk,  spy,  guide,  and  hunter,  frequently 
preceding  the  party  for  many  miles  in  order  to  reconnoitre, 
or  rambling  for  whole  days  in  search  of  deer  or  other  game 
for  provision,  and  then  returning  to  his  men  in  the  even- 
ing, hungry  and  fatigued,  to  sit  down  in  the  open  air,  to 
copy  by  the  light  of  a  fire  the  notes  of  his  journey,  and  to 

plot  out  the  courses  of  the  next  day Within  two 

months  after  his  successful  return  from  this  expedition, 
Pike  was  selected  by  General  Wilkinson  for  a  second  per- 
ilous journey  of  hardship.  He  was  now  directed  to  ex- 
plore the  lower  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  particularly 
the  Arkansas  and  lied  rivers,  and  to  use  his  influence  in 
promoting  peace  among  the  Indian  tribes.  Winter  over- 
took the  party  on  the  great  plains,  unprovided  with  suit- 
able clothing.  Their  horses  died,  and  for  weeks  the  men 
were  obliged  to  explore  their  way  on  foot  through  the  wil- 
derness, carrying  packs  of  sixty  or  seventy  pounds'  weight, 
besides  their  arms,  during  which  several  had  their  feet 
frozen.  After  a  winter  march  of  three  months,  they  were 
met  by  a  party  of  Spanish  cavalry,  by  whom  Pike  was  in- 
formed, to  his  great  astonishment,  that  they  were  not  on 
the  lied  river,  but  on  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  and  in  the 
Spanish  territory.  He  therefore  reluctantly  submitted  to 
accompany  the  Spaniards  to  Santa  F6",  to  appear  before 
the  governor  of  New  Mexico.  When  he  arrived,  his  en- 
tire dress  consisted  of  a  blanket  coat,  blue  trousers,  moc- 
casins, and  a  cap  of  scarlet  cloth  lined  with  foxskin  ;  his 
men  were  in  leather  coats,  with  leggings,  etc.,  and  not  a 
hat  in  the  whole  party  !  But  Pike  appeared  before  the 
governor  with  his  usual  spirit,  and  insisted  on  being  treat- 
ed with  the  respect  due  to  an  American  officer.  From 
Santa  ¥6  he  was  sent  to  the  capital  of  the  old  province  of 
Biscay,  to  be  examined  by  the  commandant-general,  where 
he  was  well  received  and  entertained  for  some  time,  after 
which  he  was  sent  on  his  way  home,  under  the  escort  of  a 
strong  party  of  cavalry.  He  arrived  with  his  little  band 
at  Natchitoches  on  the  1st  of  July,  1807.  Pike  had  been 
fitted  out  with  a  complete  set  of  mathematical  and  astro- 
nomical instruments,  with  which  he  had  made  frequent 
and  accurate  observations  ;  but,  with  characteristic  jeal- 
ousy, the  Spanish  governor  seized  all  his  papers  except  his 
private  journal.  Upon  his  return,  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the  government  and  Congress.  He  was  immediately 
appointed  captain,  shortly  after  a  major,  and  upon  the  fur- 
ther enlargement  of  the  army  in  1810,  a  colonel  of  infantry. 
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although  one  vessel  escaped  by  sailing 
on  the  day  previous,  another  was  burnt 
by  the  enemy  before  they  fled,  and  a 
third,  with  a  large  quantity  of  naval  and 
military  stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans. 

General  Dearborn, who, during  the  con- 
flict, remained  on  board  the  flag-ship  Mad- 
ison, three  miles  off  the  land,*  was  per- 
haps justly  censured  for  having,  while  he 
was  negotiating  the  terms  of  capitulation 
with  the  town,  allowed  the  British  Gen- 
eral Sheaffe  to  escape  with  the  greater 
portion  of  his  regular  troops,  whom  the 
Americans  by  a  prompt,  vigorous  pursuit, 


and  with  their  manifest  superiority  in 
numbers,  might  have  forced  to  a  surren- 
der. The  enemy's  loss  during  the  en- 
gagement, in  killed,  wounded,  and  cap- 
tured, amounted  to  five  hundred ;  that 
of  the  Americans,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
to  three  hundred  and  twenty,  the  most 
of  them  by  the  explosion. 

A  party  of  sailors,  having  found  in  the 
Parliament-house  the  speaker's  official 
mace,  over  which  was  suspended  a  hu- 
man scalp,  carried  them  off,  burnt  the 
building  in  indignation,  and  both  mace 
and  scalp  were  sent  as  trophies  to  the 
president  at  Washington. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 


A  Blow  at  Fort  George. — Delay. — Landing  of  the  Troops. — Departure  of  Commodore  Chauncey. — Another  Delay. — 
Reinforcements. — Colonel  Scott. — Captain  Perry.  —  An  Eager  Volunteer. — A  Hard  Journey. — Arrival  of  Chauncey. 
— Embarkation  of  the  Troops. — Movement  of  the  Fleet. — Good  Service  of  Perry  — Scott  the  first  to  land. — Form- 
ing the  Troops. — Position  of  the  Enemy. — ''He  is  lost!  he  is  killed  !" — A  Bold  Charge. — Scott  in  advance. — Ar- 
rival of  Reinforcements. — A  Rapid  Push  toward  the  Village. — Explosion  of  a  Magazine. — Scott  unhorsed. — "To 
the  Gate— the  Gate!" — The  British  Flag  down. — Coolness. — Disobedience  of  Orders. — Pushing  on. — Pursuit  of  the 
Enemy. — Viewing  the  Falls.— Apology  of  the  British  Commander. — British  Attack  on  Sackett's  Harbor. — Arrival 
of  Sir  James  Yeo. — A  Decisive  Dash. — Sailing  of  the  British  Fleet. — Delay. — General  Brown  to  the  Rescue. — His 
Influence. — Preparations  for  the  Defence  of  Sackett's  Harbor. — A  Formidable  Enemy. — Landing  of  the  British.— 
Flight  of  the  Militia. — The  Sturdy  Regulars. — Retreat  of  the  Enemy. — Report  of  Victory. — A  Stupid  Blunder. — 
Slowness  of  General  Dearborn. — General  Winder  in  Pursuit  of  the  Retreating  Enemy. — The  Americans  taken  by 
Surprise. — Vincent  without  Hat  or  Horse. — Perplexity  of  Dearborn. — Surrender  of  Boerstler. — Recall  of  Dearborn. 
— Inactivity  of  the  Americans. — Activity  of  the  Enemy. 


1813. 


No  sooner  had  York  fallen,  than 
Commodore  Chauncey  and  General 
Dearborn  prepared  to  continue  the  cam- 
paign by  striking  a  blow  at  Fort  George, 
situated  on  a  peninsula,  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  Niagara  river. 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war,  Pike  was  sta- 
tioned with  his  regiment  upon  the  northern  frontier  ;  and, 
upon  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  of  1813,  he  was 
appointed  a  brigadier-general. — Analeclic  Magazine. 
*  Ingersoll. 


The  troops  were  accordingly 

May  1, 
again  embarked,  and  the  ves- 
sels were  about  weighing  anchor,  when 
a  gale  suddenly  arose,  and  detained  the 
expedition  a  week.  Then,  however,  the 
squadron  finally  sailed ;  and  Dearborn's 
force,  now  greatly  reduced  by  sickness, 
was  landed  near  Fort  Niagara,  while  the 
little  fleet  under  Chauncey  made  sail  for 
Sackett's  Harbor,  to  deposite  the  large 
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quantity  of  stores  captured  from  the  en- 
emy at  York. 

Waiting  for  the  return  of  Commodore 
Chauncey  and  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments, Dearborn  was  not  prepared  to  be- 
gin the  attack  upon  Fort  George  until 
the  27th  of  May.  In  the  meantime,  his 
force  had  been  increased  to  four  thousand 
men,  and  with  the  fresh  troops  had  come 
the  gallant  Colonel  Winfield  Scott,  who, 
as  he  joined  the  general  as  the  chief  of 
his  staff,  spiritedly  insisted  upon  the  priv- 
ilege of  commanding;  his  own  regiment 
on  special  occasions.  Following  Scott,  too, 
came  a  young  friend,  who  at  the  time  was 
hardly  known  to  fame,  but  who  was  soon 
destined  to  perform  such  deeds  as  made 
his  name  a  name  of  honor  throughout 
the  land.  This  was  Captain  Oliver  Haz- 
ard Perry,  of  the  navy,  who  for  awhile 
had  left  his  command  on  Lake  Erie,  where 
he  was  building  a  fleet,  and  volunteered 
to  aid  in  the  approaching  attempt  upon 
Fort  George.  Such  was  his  eagerness  to 
bear  a  share  in  the  contest,  that  he  "  set 
out  voluntarily  and  without  an  order,  at 
a  moment's  warning,  at  the  beginning  of 
a  dark  and  squally  night,  in  a  small  boat, 
to  make  a  voyage  of  near  one  hundred 
miles,  over  an  inland  sea  subject  to  vio- 
lent storms."  Arrived  at  Buffalo,  he  pur- 
sues his  adventurous  course  down  the  Ni- 
agara river,  within  musket-shot  of  the  en- 
emy's  territory,  and,  after  abandoning  his 
boat  near  the  rapids,  continues  his  way 
on  foot  and  alone,  in  the  midst  of  a  pelt- 
ing storm,  through  the  forest-wilderness 
which  then  darkened  the  banks  of  the 
stream.  Such  was  the  earnest  zeal  of 
the  young  Perry  to  serve  his  country ! 


The  troops  having  embarked, 
,,        •       i  J     .  '    May  27. 

the  signal  was  made  to  weigh 

anchor,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  fleet  stood  toward  Fort  George. 
As  they  approached,  Chauncey  sent  some 
of  his  vessels  to  close  in  and  anchor  near 
the  land,  in  order  to  cover  the  disembar- 
kation of  the  troops.  To  young  Perry 
was  assigned  the  nice  duty  of  superin- 
tending the  landing,  and  he  manifested 
no  less  skill  than  courage  in  conducting 
the  operation,  winning  praise  from  all, 
and  this  tribute  from  the  commodore  in 
his  report  to  the  government :  "  He  was 
present  at  every  point  where  he  could  be 
useful,  under  showers  of  musketry,  but 
fortunately  escaped  unhurt," 

Colonel  Scott  was  in  the  foremost  boat, 
leading  the  advanced  guard,  or  forlorn 
hope,  a  service  which,  with  characteristic 
courage,  he  had  volunteered  to  perform. 
At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  was 
the  first  to  spring  ashore,  followed  by  his 
force,  which  he  immediately  formed  un- 
der the  cover  of  a  rugged  bank.  Some 
seven  or  eight  feet  above,  upon  the  ri- 
sing ground,  stood  the  enemy  in  close 
rank  and  with  fixed  bayonets.  With  one 
resolute  word,  "  Advance  !"  Scott  sprang 
forward,  followed  by  his  men  ;  but  they 
were  soon  hurled  back  by  the  sheer  phys- 
ical force  of  superior  numbers.  General 
Dearborn  was  at  the  moment  upon  the 
deck  of  the  commodore's  ship,  anxious- 
ly watching  the  movement  through  his 
glass,  when,  seeing  Scott  fall  back  down 
the  bank,  he  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming, 
"  He  is  lost !  he  is  killed  !"*  Scott,  how- 
ever, recovered  himself,  and,  rallying  his 

*  Mansfield. 
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men,  struggled  up  the  rugged  bank  once 
more,  and,  knocking  aside  the  bristling 
bayonets  of  the  enemy,  made  good  his 
stand  upon  the  height,  with  his  whole  ad- 
vanced guard.  The  British,  recoiling,  fell 
back  under  the  cover  of  a  ravine.  From 
this  shelter,  Scott  and  his  men,  aided  by 
a  a  well-directed  and  tremendous  fire  of 
grape  and  canister"  from  the  armed  ves- 
sels, routed  them  out,  after  a  desperate 
struggle  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more. 
In  the  meantime,  the  main  body  of  the 
Americans  had  landed,  under  Generals 
Boyd  and  Lewis,  and,  following  with  the 
artillery  and  a  brigade  of  infantry,  was 
enabled  to  share  in  the  close  of  the  en- 
gagement. 

Scott,  continuing  his  advantage,  drove 
the  enemy  to  the  village,  where  he  halt- 
ed until  reinforced  by  Colonel  James  Mil- 
ler with  the  sixth  regiment  of  infantry. 
Willi  his  column  thus  strengthened,  he 
pushed  on  for  Fort  George,  but  was  mo- 
mentarily checked  by  meeting  with  some 
frightened  prisoners,  who  came  running 
up  with  the  announcement  that  the  gar- 
rison were  about  blowing  up  and  aban- 
doning the  works.  He  pressed  on  again 
at  the  head  of  his  advanced  companies, 
to  try  to  prevent  the  explosion,  and  thus 
save  the  guns  and  stores.  Before  they 
had  arrived  within  eighty  paces  of  the 
fort,  however,  one  of  the  magazines  blew 
up,  and  Scott  Avas  struck  with  a  flying 
block  of  timber,  which  threw  him  from 
his  horse,  and  severely  bruised  him.  He 
was  soon  upon  his  feet  again,  and  shout- 
ing, as  he  pointed  with  his  sword,  '•  To 
the  gate  —  the  gate!"  the  sally-port  was 
forced,  and  Scott,  being  the  first  to  enter, 


pulled  down  with  his  own  hands  the  Brit- 
ish flag.  Those  about  him  strove  to  check 
his  impetuosity  by  reminding  him  of  the 
danger  of  explosion;  but  he  coolly  or- 
dered Captains  Hindman  and  Stockton 
to  snatch  away  the  matches  which  had 
been  applied  by  the  retreating  garrison 
to  two  of  the  other  mao-azines. 

The  fort  now  carried,  Colonel  Scott  re- 
mounted his  horse,  and  led  on  his  column 
in  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy.  An  aid- 
de-camp  (Lieutenant, afterward  the  heroic 
General  Worth,  of  Mexican  fame)  came 
galloping  after  him,  soon  followed  by  an- 
other of  the  general's  staff,  with  orders 
to  desist  from  further  pursuit.  Scott  an- 
swered :  "  Your  general  does  not  know 
that  I  have  the  enemy  in  my  power ;  in 
seventy  minutes  I  shall  capture  his  whole 
force."  He  therefore  pushed  on,  and  thus 
continued  the  chase  for  five  miles,  when 
General  Bo}7d,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  Dearborn  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  enterprise,  rode  up  in  person,  over- 
taking Scott,  who  had  halted  a  moment 
for  a  brother-officer,  and  peremptorily  or- 
dered him  to  desist.  The  brave  colonel 
had  already  got  among  the  British  strag- 
glers ;  the  main  body  of  the  retreating 
army,  under  General  Vincent,  was  in  full 
view ;  and  he  was  thus  about  fulfilling  his 
promise  of  the  capture  of  the  whole  force, 
when,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his 
superior,  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to 
give  up  all  further  pursuit. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  amounted 
to  only  seventeen  killed  and  forty-five 
wounded,  while  that  of  the  British  was 
ninety  killed,  a  hundred  and  sixty  wound- 
ed, and  a  hundred  prisoners.    Among  the 
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captives  was  an  English  colonel,  upon 
whom  Scott  called  in  the  evening  of  the 
battle,  to  thank  him,  with  his  character- 
istic courtesy,  for  the  use  of  his  horse, 
when  his  own  was  disabled.  "  I  have 
long  owed  you  an  apology,"  the  colonel 
remarked.  "  You  have  overwhelmed  me 
with  kindnesses.  You  can  now,  at  your 
leisure,  view  the  falls  in  all  their  glory." 
The  British  officer  alluded  to  an  incident 
which  had  occurred  when  Scott  himself 
was  a  prisoner  the  year  before.  While 
supping  with  General  Sheaffe,  his  captor, 
one  of  the  company,  an  English  colonel, 
asked  Scott  if  he  had  ever  seen  Niagara 
falls.  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  from  the  Amer- 
ican side."  With  a  bitter  taunt,  the  Eng- 
lishman rejoined,  "  You  must  have  the 
glory  of  a  successful  fight  before  you  can 
behold  the  great  cataract  in  all  its  glory" 
— meaning  the  view  from  the  Canadian 
side.  Scott  quickly  exclaimed,  "If  it  be 
your  intention  to  insult  me,  sir,  honor 
should  have  prompted  you  first  to  return 
me  my  sword."  The  general  now  inter- 
posed,rebuking  his  subordinate, and  Scott 
never  thought  again  of  the  matter  until 
it  was  brought  back  to  his  memory  by 
the  apology  of  the  British  colonel,  now 
in  turn  his  prisoner.  Scott  was  at  last  a 
triumphant  spectator,  from  a  Canadian 
point  of  view,  of  the  great  cataract ! 

While  Fort  George  was  being  won  by 
the  Americans,  the  British  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Commo- 
dore  Chauncey  and  his  flotilla,  to  marke 
an  attack  upon  Sackett's  Harbor.  En- 
couraged by  the  arrival  of  Sir  James  L. 
Yeo,  an  English  admiral  of  renown,  with 
a  number  of  naval  officers  and  a  detach- 


ment of  four  hundred  and  fifty  thorough- 
bred sailors,  the  Canadians  became  confi- 
dent that  they  would  sweep  the  Ameri- 
cans from  the  lakes.  Kin«-ston,  the  Brit- 
ish  naval  depot  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  se- 
lected as  the  rendezvous.  Hither  came 
Sir  George  Prevost,  the  governor,  with 
the  newly-arrived  admiral,  to  consult,  and 
execute  the  enterprise  against  the  Amer- 
ican naval  station  of  Sackett's  Harbor, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  Black  river,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and  toward 
its  eastern  extremity. 

Kingston  was  all  astir  with  busy  prep- 
aration. The  people,  reports  a  Canadian 
narrator,  were  "  on  the  tiptoe  of  expecta- 
tion for  some  decisive  dash  upon  the  en- 
emy's flotilla."  They  were,  however,  des- 
tined to  be  greatly  disappointed  by  the 
result,  which  they  fondly  believed  could 
not  fail  to  be  brilliant,  as  the  enterprise 
was  matured  by  the  joint  wisdom  of  the 
two  British  commanders. 

Everything  being  in  readiness,  about 
a  thousand  men  sailed  from  Kingston,  on 
board  the  British  flotilla  of  three 
ships,  four  armed  schooners,  and 
a  great  company  of  batteaux.  The  weath- 
er was  fine  and  the  wind  fair,  and  the  ex- 
pedition was  soon  wafted  across  the  lake. 
The  enemy  intended  to  have  landed  in 
the  night,  struck  an  unexpected  blow,  and 
carried  Sackett's  Harbor  by  a  coup  de  main; 
but,  being  detained  by  a  brush  with  a 
convoy  of  American  troops  bound  to  the 
place,  they  were  obliged  to  defer  the  at- 
tack until  next  morning.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  little  garrison  of  only  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dragoons,  and  a  number  of 
invalided  soldiers,  became  aware  of  their 
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clanger.  General  Brown  was  appealed 
to,  in  the  emergency. 

Brown  had  in  disgust  quitted  the  ser- 
vice, and,  like  another  Cincinnatus,  was 
cultivating  his  farm  at  Brownsville,  when 
a  messenger  brought  him  word  of  the 
clanger  which  threatened  Sackett's  Har- 
bor,  and  the  appeal  of  his  fellow-citizens 
to  go  to  their  aid.  Forgetful  of  all  per- 
sonal considerations,  he  at  once  cheerful- 
ly obeyed  the  call,  and,  hastily  collecting 
some  five  hundred  militiamen,  pressed  on 
at  their  head  to  the  rescue.  Brown,  the 
quondam  Quaker  and  successful  trader,  un- 
checked, it  was  said,  in  his  transactions, 
by  any  regard  for  restrictions  on  trade, 
was  warlike  by  nature,  and  had  a  genius 
for  military  no  less  than  for  commercial 
operations.*  All,  whether  regulars  or  mi- 
litia, felt  his  superiority,  and  readily  sub- 
mitted to  his  command.  On  his  arrival 
at  Sackett's  Harbor,  he  at  once  became 
the  leader.  Familiar  with  both  the  land 
and  water,  which  he  had  often  trod  and 
sailed  in  the  more  peaceful  pursuits  of 
trade,  he  knew  directly  how  the  enemy 
would  approach,  where  the3T  would  strive 
to  land,  and,  once  debarked,  what  route 
they  would  pursue. 

Brown  made  his  dispositions  accord- 
ingly. In  the  front,  he  formed  the  vol- 
unteers and  militia,  in  a  line  by  the  shore, 
to  repel  the  landing  of  the  British.  Mid- 
way between  the  shore  and  the  village 
he  posted  four  hundred  regular  troops, 
under  Lieutenant- Colonel  Backus,  cov- 
ered by  an  abattis  of  fallen  timber.  Far- 
ther in  the  rear  of  all  were  stationed  a 

°  D  own  was  supposed  to  have  made  a  fortune  by  smug- 
gling across  the  frontier  of  Canada. 
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few  artillerymen,  in  charge  of  the  guns 
of  the  forts,  which  Brown  had  resolved 
to  hold  as  his  last  resource. 

The  enemy's  fleet  made  its  appearance 
in  formidable  line  at  daybreak, 
and  soon  the  troops  began  to 
throng  the  small  boats  and  push  for  the 
shore,  under  the  cover  of  the  ships'  guns. 
As  they  approached,  Brown,  never  very 
confident  of  the  militia,  strove  to  encour- 
age them  to  stand  their  ground,  and  or- 
es O  " 

dered  them  to  "  conceal  themselves  as 
much  as  possible ;  to  reserve  their  fire 
until  the  enemy's  approach  should  ena- 
ble them  to  count  his  coat>buttons ;  and, 
if  driven  from  their  ground,  to  rally  in 
the  adjoining  wood,  attack  the  enemy's 
flank,  and,  if  unable  to  stop  him,  to  retire 
on  the  left  and  rear  of  Colonel  Backus's 
position,  and  there  await  further  orders." 
The  militia  did  not  prove  equal  to  the 
trial,  and,  after  a  few  random  shots,  fled 
in  disorder  from  the  fire  of  the  ships  and 
the  approaching  troops. 

The  regulars,  however,  posted  in  the 
rear,  stood  firmly  as  the  enemy  came  up, 
and,  although  forced  after  a  hard  strug- 
gle to  shift  their  ground  somewhat  to 
the  rear  of  their  first  position,  so  gallantr 
ly  defended  themselves,  that  the  British 
commander  was  obliged  to  order  a  re- 
treat. 

Brown  characteristically  summed  up 
the  result  in  his  despatch  to  the  govern- 
ment : — 

"May  29th,  1813. 

"We  were  attacked  at  the  dawn  of 
this  day  by  a  British  regular  force  of  at 
least  nine  hundred  men,  most  probably 
twelve  hundred.     They  made  their  land- 
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ing  at  Horse  island.  The  enemy's  fleet 
consisted  of  two  ships,  and  four  schoon- 
ers, and.  thirty  large  open  boats.  We  are 
completely  victorious.  The  enemy  lost  a 
considerable  number  of  killed  and  wound- 
ed on  the  field,  among  the  number  sev- 
eral officers  of  distinction.  After  having 
re-embarked,  they  sent  me  a  flag,  desiring 
to  have  their  killed  and  wounded  attend- 
ed to.  I  made  them  satisfied  on  that  sub- 
ject. Americans  will  be  distinguished  for 
humanity  and  bravery.  Our  loss  is  not 
numerous,  but  serious  from  the  great 
worth  of  those  who  have  fallen.  Colonel 
Miles  was  shot  dead  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action ;  and  Colonel  Backus, 
of  the  first  regiment  of  light-dragoons, 
nobly  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  as 
victory  was  declaring  for  us.  I  will  not 
presume  to  praise  this  regiment;  their 
gallant  conduct  on  this  day  merits  much 
more  than  praise.  The  new  ship  (the 
General  Pike)  and  Commodore  Chaun- 
ccy's  prize,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  are 
safe  in  Sackett's  Harbor.  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost  landed  and  commanded  in  person. 
Sir  James  Yeo  commanded  the  enemy's 

^eet-  "Jacob  Brown." 

By  a  stupid  blunder  of  the  officer  in 
charge,  the  stores  lately  won  from  the 
British  at  York  were  destroyed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action.  Their  re- 
pulse at  Sackett's  Harbor  was  felt  by  the 
enemy  as  the  most  humiliating  blow  they 
had  received  since  the  beginning  of  the 
frontier  campaign.  Brown  was  rewarded 
for  his  conduct  by  being  appointed  a  brig- 
adier-general of  the  regular  army.  At  the 
same  time,  another  batch  of  political  par- 
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tisans  was  raised  to  the  same  rank ;  and 
Leonard  Creighton,  of  Maryland,  Robert 
V.  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  and  Williams,  of 
South  Carolina,  became  the  new  briga- 
diers. 

General  Dearborn,  having  waited  just 
long  enough  to  allow  General  Vincent 
(when  driven  by  Colonel  Scott  from  Fort 
George)  a  chance  of  escape,  came  to  the 
untimely  resolve  to  send  a  force  in  pur- 
suit of  him.  He  accordingly  de- 
spatched a  detachment  of  about 
eight  hundred  men,  under  the  command 
of  General  Winder,  after  the  retreating 
enemy.  On  reaching  Forty-mile  creek, 
it  was  found  that  Vincent,  the  British 
commander,  had  assumed  a  strong  posi- 
tion on  the  heights  at  the  head  of  Bur- 
lington bay  (situated  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Ontario,  thirty-five  mile 
west  from  Niagara).  Winder,  therefore, 
discreetly  halted  where  he  was,  and  sent 
back  intelligence  to  Dearborn,  with  an 
urgent  request  for  more  troops. 

General  Chandler,  with  a  brigade  of 
five  hundred  men,  marched  immediately 
to  Winder's  aid,  and,  assuming  the  chief 
command,  moved  on  with  the  combined 
forces  toward  the  enemy's  camp,  eight 
miles  in  front,  with  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing; the  British  commander  to  an  engage- 
ment,  Beyond  Stony  creek  the  Ameri- 
cans met  the  advanced  picket  of 
the  enemy,  and,  having  driven 
them  back,  came  to  a  halt,  as  the  day  was 
closing,  and  encamped. 

While  Chandler  was  posting  his  pick- 
ets and  disposing  his  force  so  as  to  secure 
his  camp  for  the  night,  General  Vincent, 
the  British  commander — who  had  been 
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aroused  to  alertness  by  the  dispersion  of 
his  .advanced  guard  early  in  the  evening 
—  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
confusion  natural  to  the  preparations  for 
a  night's  encampment  upon  new  ground. 

The  enemy  accordingly,  by  a  stealthy 
march  at  midnight,  succeeded  in  taking; 
the  American  camp  by  surprise.  Quiet- 
ly surrounding  it,  they  captured  several 
guns,  and  took  both  the  American  gen- 
erals prisoners,  together  with  a  hundred 
men.  The  result  would  have  proved  still 
more  disastrous  to  the  Americans,  had 
not  the  British  missed  their  commander. 
In  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  con- 
fusion of  the  attack,  General  Vincent  lost 
his  way,  and  was  not  found  till  the  next 
day,  when  he  was  discovered  at  a  dis- 
tance of  four  miles  from  the  scene  of  the 
action,  roaming  about  the  country,  with- 
out hat  or  horse ! 

Most  of  the  Americans  thus 
escaped,  and  were  left  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  have  attacked  the  ene- 
my with  a  fair  hope  of  success ;  but  Colo- 
nel Burns,  of  the  dragoons,  having  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chief  command  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Generals  Chandler  and  Winder, 
pleaded  incompetency  as  a  cavalry-officer 
to  manage  infantry-troops,  and  it  was  ac- 
cord ingly  resolved  to  retreat.  The  army 
now  moved  back  upon  Forty-mile  creek, 
to  await  further  orders  from  the  general- 
in-chief. 

Dearborn  sent  forward  General  Lewis 
and  the  sixth  regiment,  with  orders  to 
march  at  once  against  the  foe.  These 
were,  however,  almost  immediately  coun- 
termanded, and  the  whole  force  was  sum- 
moned back  to  Fort  George,  where,  in 
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the  absence  of  Commodore  Chauncey  — 
who  had  returned  to  Sackett's  Harbor 
with  his  flotilla — Dearborn  had,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  approach  of  some  British 
armed  vessels,  become  fearful  for  the  safe- 
ty of  the  place,  and  with  good  reason  ; 
for,  before  the  return  of  General  Lewis, 
the  enemy's  vessels-of-war  appeared  in 
force  on  the  lake,  and  succeeded  in  har- 
assing- his  rear,  and  cutting-  off  some  of 
his  batteaux  loaded  with  bag;g;ag;e. 

For  more  than  two  weeks  the  anxious 
Dearborn  was  kept  in  such  a  state  of  per- 
plexity by  the  movements  of  the  British, 
that,  although  surrounded  by  his  whole 
army,  he  could  not  summon  the  resolu- 
tion to  do  anything  that  might  thwart 
them.  Finally,  however,  after  his  pro- 
crastination had  given  the  enemy  an  op- 
portunity of  taking  possession  of  some  of 
the  most  important  posts  and  passes,  he 
despatched  Colonel  Boerstler,  at 
the  head  of  six  hundred  men,  to 
make  an  effort  to  wrest  from  them  Stone 
House,  near  the  Beaver-dams,  where  they 
had  lately  raised  some  works  and  estab- 
lished a  garrison.  Boerstler,  with  his  mea- 
ger force,  was  allowed  to  reach  the  place 
undisturbed ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  got 
fairly  within  the  grasp  of  his  adversaries, 
than  they  surrounded  him  with  a  large 
force,  to  which,  after  a  vain  struggle  du- 
ring three  hours,  he  wras  compelled  to 
surrender. 

This  was  the  last  and  crowning  disas- 
ter of  General  Dearborn's  unfortunate 
command.  "On  the  6th  of  July,  1813, 
when  news  of  Boerstler's  surrender  came, 
after  a  short  accidental  communion  of  re- 
gret and  impatience,  in  the  lobby  of  the 
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house  of  representatives,  with  the  speak- 
er (Henry  Clay)  and  General  Ringgold, 
of  Maryland,"  says  Ingersoll  (then  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  subsequently  the 
eccentric  historian  of  the  war  of  1812), 
"I  was  deputed  a  volunteer  to  wait  on 
the  president,  and  request  General  Dear- 
born's removal  from  a  command  which 
so  far  had  been  so  unfortunate.  The 
president  was  ill  abed  when  I  called,  but 
promised  an  early  answer,  which  soon 
followed  me  to  the  capitol,  in  a  message 
from  Mr.  Monroe,  that  General  Dearborn 
should  be  removed :  the  order  went  at 
once." 

The  unlucky  general  took  leave  of  the 
army  at  Fort  George.  Whai> 
ever  may  have  been  his  faults, 
he  was  beloved  by  his  officers  and  sol- 
diers, who  expressed  in  warm  terms  their 
regret  at  his  departure.  His  ill  success 
was  undoubtedly  as  much  owing  to  the 
defects  of  the  system  of  policy  under 
which  he  was  forced  to  act,  as  to  per- 
sonal deficiencies  of  character. 

"The  northern  army,"  says  Ingersoll,  a 
strong  partisan  himself,  "relieved  of  a 
veteran  whose  age  and  health  disquali- 
fied him  for  active  and  enterprising  ser- 
vices, in  his  successor,  General  Wilkinson, 
did  not  get  a  younger,  healthier,  or  more 
competent  commander."  On  the  depart- 
ure  of  Dearborn,  the  temporary  command 
of  the  army  at  Fort  George  devolved  up- 
on Colonel  Boyd,  an  able  officer,  schooled 
in  East-Indian  warfare,  and  distinguished 
by  the  glory  he  shared  with  Harrison  at 


Tippecanoe.  He,  however,  remained  in- 
active during  the  rest  of  the  summer,  in 
obedience  to  the  express  commands  of 
the  secretary  of  war.  The  enemy  did 
not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  supine- 
ness,  and  rapidly  advanced,  almost  with- 
out check.  An  occasional  skirmish  oc- 
curred, but  no  effectual  resistance  was 
made  to  their  daring  approach. 

Presuming  upon  the  lethargy  of  the 
Americans,  Colonel  Bishop,  an  energetic 
British  officer  commanding  at  Fort  Erie, 
made  a  dash  across  the  river  Niagara,  and 
attacked  the  post  at  Black  Rock.  The 
few  militiamen  who  garrisoned  it  fled  at 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  who,  having 
taken  possession  of  the  abandoned  post, 
spiked  the  guns,  burnt  the  barracks  and 
blockhouses,  loaded  themselves  with  the 
various  stores,  and  returned  to  the  shore, 
prepared  to  cross  the  river. 

In  the  meantime,  the  neighborhood 
was  aroused,  and  a  few  volunteers  mus- 
tering rapidly  at  Buffalo,  and  joining  a 
hundred  regulars  or  so,  set  out  to  recap- 
ture the  stores  and  punish  the  invaders. 
They  reached  the  shore  in  time  to  over- 
take the  enemy,  though  too  late  to  wrest 
from  them  their  booty,  which  they  had 
discreetly  sent  over  in  advance,  while 
they  remained  behind  to  cover  its  safe 
transportation.  They  were  set  upon  with 
so  much  spirit  by  the  little  American  par- 
ty, that  they  were  forced  to  betake  them- 
selves to  their  boats,  after  the  loss  of  their 
commander,  and  of  nine  others  killed  and 
fifteen  wounded. 
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While  contemplating  with  dis- 
may the  repeated  disasters  on  the 
northern  frontier,  where  large  armies,  en- 
couraged by  the  favor  of  the  national  ad- 
ministration, and  sustained  by  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  failed  in  almost 
every  enterprise,  the  people  again  looked 
with  fond  expectation  to  that  little  navy, 
which  had  begun  its  career  so  gloriously, 
to  redeem  the  honor  of  the  nation.  Our 
young  sea-warriors  had  given  proof,  by 
their  enterprise,  their  skill  and  daring,  of  I 
their  ability  to  cope  with  the  most  val- 
iant upholders  of  England's  dread  power 
on  the  ocean  ;  and  so  constantly  had  the}- 
won  victories,  that  their  countrymen,  with 
a  natural  and  patriotic  exaggeration,  be- 
gan to  believe  them  invincible.  Captain 
Lawrence,  so  fresh  from  a  triumph  over 
the  British  sloop -of- war  Peacock,  was 
hailed  by  the  country  as  one  of  its  youth- 
ful naval  heroes,  whose  early  career  of 
glory  gave  promise  of  still  greater  deeds 
in  the  future. 


James  Lawrence  was  born  on  the  1st 
of  October,  1781,  at  Burlington,  in  New 
Jersey.  At  the  early  age  of  twelve  years 
he  had  already  expressed  a  desire  to  go 
to  sea;  but  his  father,  John  Lawrence, 
who  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  preferred 
that  he  should  devote  himself  to  his  own 
profession.  Accordingly,  in  compliance 
with  the  paternal  wish,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  law  with  his  brother  John, 
a  practitioner  at  Woodbury,  in  his  native 
state.  Two  years  of  this  uncongenial  pur- 
suit gave  him  such  a  disgust  for  its  dull 
technicalities,  that  his  early  desire  for  the 
adventurous  life  of  a  sailor  was  awakened 
with  increased  force.  His  father  having 
died  in  the  meantime,  young  Lawrence 
was  permitted  by  his  brother  to  indulge 
in  his  nautical  longings,  and  placed  un- 
der the  care  of  Mr.  Griscomb,  at  Burling- 
ton, to  acquire  the  principles  of  naviga- 
tion and  naval  tactics.  Here  he  remained 
for  three  months  ;  and  shortly  afterward, 
through  the  influence  of  his  family  and 
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friends,  he  obtained  a  warrant  as  a  mid- 
shipman in  the  navy,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen. His  first  cruise  was  to  the  West 
Indies,  in  the  ship  Ganges,  Captain  Thom- 
as Tingey.  In  this  and  several  subsequent 
voyages,  though  no  opportunity  occurred 
to  call  forth  particular  services,  his  taste 
for  a  sea-life  was  strengthened,  and  he  be- 
came inured  to  its  hardships  and  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  its  duties.  More- 
over, by  the  correctness  of  his  deportment 
and  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  he  justly 
won  the  esteem  of  his  associates. 

When  war  was  declared  against  Tripoli 
(in  1801), young  Lawrence  was  promoted 
to  a  lieutenancy,  and  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  schooner  Enterprise.  He 
served  as  first-lieutenant  under  Decatur 
(from  whom  he  won  the  sailor-like  trib- 
ute for  his  courage — "There  is  no  more 
dodge  about  him  than  about  the  main- 
mast!")  in  the  spirited  and  successful  ex- 
ploit of  burning  the  frigate  Philadelphia 
in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli.  The  paltry  re- 
ward of  two  months'  extra  pay — which 
was  the  extent  of  the  acknowledgment 
of  Congress  for  his  share  in  the  gallant 
affair — was  indignantly  spurned.  With 
singular  devotion  to  duty,  he  neverthe- 
less continued  to  seek  and  improve  ev- 
ery occasion  of  service,  with  a  proud  con- 
sciousness of  the  claims  of  his  country, 
and  faith  in  its  final  award  of  fame,  how- 
ever its  generosity  might  be  meagerly 
represented  by  any  temporary  govern- 
ment. 

After  serving  for  three  years  and  a 
half  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  at  that 
time  was  the  chief  school  of  our  naval 
officers,  Lawrence  returned  to  the  United 


States  with  Commodore  Preble,  but  was 
soon  after  again  despatched  to  the  same 
station,  in  command  of  a  gun-boat,  where 
he  remained  sixteen  months.  He  subse- 
quently served  as  first-lieutenant  of  the 
Constitution,  and  commander  of  the  Vix- 
en, Wasp,  and  Argus.  In  1808,  he  was 
married  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Montaude- 
vert,  a  reputable  merchant  of  New  York, 
to  whom,  says  his  biographer,  "  he  made 
one  of  the  kindest  and  most  affectionate 
of  husbands." 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  in  1812,  Lawrence  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Hornet, 
one  of  the  squadron  which  sailed  on  the 
first  cruise  under  Commodore  Rogers.  On 
his  return  to  port,  he  found  that  Lieuten- 
ant Morris,  who  had  so  gallantly  seconded 
Hull,  in  the  victorious  struggle  with  the 
Guerriere,  had  been  promoted  to  a  post- 
captaincy,  over  the  heads  of  himself  and 
other  senior  officers.  Naturally  nettled 
at  this  preference,  and  consulting  Commo- 
dores Rogers  and  Bainbridge,  Lawrence 
addressed  a  memorial  to  the  senate,  and 
a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  in 
which  he  firmly  but  respectfully  remon- 
strated against  Morris's  promotion,  as  be- 
ing contrary  to  the  rules  of  naval  prece- 
dence ;  and  declared  that,  if  he  was  thus 
to  be  unjustly  outranked,  he  would  be 
obliged,  though  reluctantly,  to  abandon 
the  service.  A  short,  cold-blooded,  offi- 
cial answer  from  the  secretary  was  the 
result,  in  which  that  functionary,  with  an 
authoritative  sneer,  meanly  remarked  that 
if  he  thought  proper  to  leave  the  service 
without  a  cause,  there  would  still  remain 
heroes  and  patriots  to  support  the  honor 
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of  the  flag.  There  was  a  laconic  severity 
in  this  reply  calculated  to  cut  a  man  of 
feeling  to  the  heart,  and  which  ought  not 
to  have  been  provoked  by  the  just  and 
candid  remonstrance  of  Lawrence. 

Fortunately,  before  receiving  this  an- 
swer, he  had  sailed  on  that  memorable 
cruise  with  Commodore  Bainbridge,  who, 
with  the  Constitution,  conquered  the  Java, 
while  Lawrence  himself,  after  failing  to 
provoke  La  Bonne  Citoyenne  to  battle,  fell 
in,  on  his  way  home,  with  the  Peacock, 
and  wron  the  second  famous  victory.  On 
reaching  his  native  land,  all  difficulty  with 
the  navy  department  was  blown  away  in 
the  popular  gale  of  applause  that  wafted 
him  at  once  to  fame. 

The  rank  of  post-captain  had  been  con- 
ferred on  Lawrence  during  his  absence ; 
and  soon  after  his  return  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  in 
which  he  was  offered  the  command  of 
the  Constitution,  provided  Captains  Por- 
ter and  Evans  (then  absent  on  cruises), 
who  were  older  officers,  did  not  proffer 
their  claims.  He  objected  to  any  such 
condition,  and  then  received  the  appoint- 
ment absolutely,  but  was  surprised  next 
day  to  find  that  he  was  suddenly  trans- 
ferred to  the  command  of  the  ill-fated 
Chesapeake. 

Disappointed  at  the  change,  and  averse 
to  a  ship  which  was  considered  the  worst 
in  the  navy  (and  was,  moreover,  looked 
upon  by  the  superstitious  eye  of  the  sailor 
as  an  unlucky  vessel  ever  since  her  in- 
glorious collision  with  the  Leopard,  in 
1808 ;  which  ill  esteem  a  subsequent  in- 
effective cruise,  and  the  loss  of  several 
men  by  drowning,  served  to  confirm),  Cap- 


tain Lawrence  wrote  to  the  secretary  of 
the  navy  that  he  would  prefer  to  remain 
in  command  of  the  Hornet.  Besides,  he 
had  been  absent  most  of  the  time  since 
his  marriage,  and  an  impending  domestic 
event,  casting  its  shadows  before,  induced 
him  to  desire  to  remain  a  few  months 
longer  on  shore.  His  repeated  letters, 
however,  to  the  secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment, not  being  answered,  he  felt  himself 
obliged  to  take  the  command  of  the  Ches- 
apeake, and  proceeded  reluctantly  to  fit 
and  man  her  for  a  cruise. 

While  the  "  unlucky  ship"  was  lying  in 
Boston  roads,  nearly  ready  for  sea,  the 
British  frigate  Shannon  appeared  in  the 
bay.  Her  commander,  Captain  Broke, 
was  a  gallant  Englishman,  as  skilful  as  he 
was  brave.  Having  contemplated  with 
bitter  disappointment  the  repeated  tri- 
umphs of  the  American  ships,  he  had  dili- 
gently studied  the  causes,  with  a  patri- 
otic hope  of  restoring  once  more  the  an- 
cient naval  glory  of  his  country.  In  com- 
mand of  a  fine  ship,  with  a  picked  crew, 
he  determined,  by  the  strictest  discipline 
and  most  constant  exercise,  to  put  her  in 
the  completest  fighting  order.  Having, 
with  an  observant  eye,  discovered  the  su- 
periority of  the  Americans  in  gunnery, 
he  especially  devoted  himself  for  several 
years  in  training  his  own  sailors  to  the 
practice  of  ball-firing.* 

Thus  perfected,  the  Shannon  appeared 
off  Boston,  and  made  signals  ex- 
pressive of  a  challenge  to  the 
Chesapeake.  Captain  Broke  had  previ- 
ously written  a  letter  to  Lawrence,  invi- 
ting him  to  battle.     "As  the  Chesapeake," 
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wrote  Broke,  "  appears  to  be  now  ready 
for  sea,  I  request  you  will  do  me  the  fa- 
vor to  meet  the  Shannon  with  her,  ship 
to  ship,  to  try  the  fortunes  of  our  respect- 
ive flags.  All  interruption  shall  be  pro- 
vided against.  I  entreat  you,  sir,  not  to 
imagine  that  I  am  urged  by  mere  per- 
sonal vanity  to  the  wish  of  meeting  the 
Chesapeake :  we  have  both  nobler  mo- 
tives. You  will  feel  it  as  a  compliment, 
if  I  say  that  the  result  of  our  meeting 
may  be  the  most  grateful  service  I  can 
render  to  my  country ;  and  I  doubt  not 
that  you,  equally  confident  of  success, 
will  feel  convinced  that  it  is  only  by  re- 
peated triumphs,  in  even  combat,  that  you 
can  console  your  country  for  the  loss  of 
that  trade  it  can  no  longer  protect.  Fa- 
vor me  with  a  speedy  reply  :  we  are  short 
of  provisions  and  water,  and  can  not  re- 
main Ions;  here."* 

The  brave  and  impetuous  Lawrence 
did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  challenge  ; 
for  though,  as  a  sailor,  distrustful  of  the 
unlucky  Chesapeake,  he  was  led  by  his 
daring  spirit  and  patriotic  heart  to  hope 
and  risk  all  for  his  country's  glory.  Her 
regular  crew,  falling  short  of  the  full  com- 
plement, had  been  filled  in  at  the  last  mo- 
ment with  a  number  of  landsmen ;  while, 
the  old  sailors  themselves,  many  of  them 
foreigners,  headed  by  a  boatswain's  mate, 
an  ill-tempered  Portuguese,  were  almost 
mutinous  because  they  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived their  share  of  prize-money  due  to 
them  from  the  previous  cruise.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  discipline  would 
have  required  instant  punishment;  but, 
as  Lawrence  was  so  bent  upon  battle,  he 
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was  obliged  to  waive  the  usually  prompt 
and  man-of-war  severity  of  justice,  and 
conciliate  the  men  by  temporizing  with 
them.  Lawrence  himself  had  joined  the 
Chesapeake  only  a  few  days  before  the 
appearance  of  the  Shannon.  His  first- 
lieutenant  (Page,  of  Virginia)  was  seri- 
ously ill  on  shore ;  and  young  Ludlow, 
who  was  acting  in  his  place,  although  a 
promising  officer,  lacked  experience.  So 
deficient  was  the  ship  in  officers,  that  two 
of  the  midshipmen  were  obliged  to  serve 
as  third  and  fourth  lieutenants,  for  the 
first  time  performing  the  duty. 

With  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  south- 
ward and  westward,  the  Chesapeake,  hav- 
ing lifted  her  anchor,  stood  out 
to  meet  her  antagonist,  the  Shan- 
non, which,  with  colors  flying,  and  a  de- 
fiant air,  was  moving  to  and  fro  off  the 
harbor.  Crowds  of  people  gathered,  on 
that  fine  summer  day,  upon  the  green 
heights  surrounding  Boston.  Boys  were 
perched  on  the  trees ;  men  and  women 
stood  in  the  shade  ;  eager  spectators  were 
on  the  housetops ;  sailors  climbed  up  the 
masts  of  the  shipping,  and  skippers  poised 
their  glasses  from  the  decks — all  ardent 
lookers-on  of  the  scene.  The  harbor  was 
throng-ed  with  boats  and  whitened  with 
sails.  Each  American,  taught  by  triumph 
upon  triumph  to  believe  in  the  invinci- 
bility of  his  country's  ships,  manned  by 
his  country's  heroes,  watched  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Chesapeake  to  the  deadly 
encounter,  with  a  confident  expectation 
of  victory,  which  was  alone  unshared  by 
Lawrence,  who,  as  he  trod  the  deck  of 
his  unlucky  vessel  amid  his  incompetent 
and  discontented  crew,  felt  no  faith  but 
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in  his  own  dauntless  spirit.  Hoisting  the 
white  flag,  with  the  motto,  "Free  trade  and 
sailors'  lights"  the  heroic  commander,  as 
he  drew  near  the  enemy,  called  together 
the  crew,  and,  in  a  few  manly  words,  re- 
minded them  of  their  duty.  A  sullen 
murmur  of  discontent  was  the  only  an- 
swer, until  the  ugly-tempered  Portuguese 
(the  boatswain's  mate),  emboldened  by 
the  occasion,  ventured,  ;is  spokesman  for 
his  shipmates,  to  utter,  with  expressions 
of  insolence  and  mutiny,  the  complaint 
that  the  sailors  had  not  been  paid  their 
prize-money.  There  was  no  time  for  re- 
monstrance or  for  punishment ;  and  Cap- 
tain Lawrence,  forcing  down  his  rising  in- 
dignation with  a  strong  effort  at  Self-COn- 
trol.  sought  only  to  conciliate,  and  imme- 
diately ordered  the  purser  to  take  the 
men  below  and  give  each  the  order  for 
his  prize-money.  Thus  they  went  to  bat- 
tle—  the  crew  encouraged  in  their  inso- 
lent  independence  by  their  success,  and 
the  commander  distrustful  of  an  obedi- 
ence which  had  been  momentarily  won 
only  by  concession. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  Avas  unanimity 
and  enthusiasm  on  board  the  Shannon. 
The  captain  had  known  every  sailor  in 
his  ship  for  years,  and  each  man  clung  to 
his  commander  as  a  friend.  When  Broke 
harangued  his  crew,  appealing  to  their 
love  of  country  and  sense  of  duty,  his 
stirring  words  were  caught  up  with  a 
proudly-responsive  spirit,  and  re-echoed 
with  loud  cheers. 

As  the  Chesapeake  advanced. the  Shan- 
non stood  off  under  easy  sail,  but  was 
soon  brought  to  by  a  gun  fired  by  Cap- 
tain Lawrence.     It  was  now  about  four 
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o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  the  two  ves- 
sels, with  decks  cleared,  were  within  gun- 
shot, about  thirty  miles  from  the  Boston 
lighthouse.  Lawrence  resolved  at  once 
to  close  with  his  adversary,  and  make  it 
a  yard-arm  to  yard-arm  fight.  The  Shan- 
non was  still  a  little  ahead,  waiting  with 
her  reefed  topsails  for  the  Chesapeake, 
which,  under  full  topsails  and  jib,  was  fast 
coming  up.  Neither  ship  fired  until  the 
latter  approached  so  near,  that  she  began 
to  overlap,  and  had  got  her  foremast  in 
a  line  with  the  mizzen-mast  of  her  antag- 
onist,  distant  about  a  pistol-shot  abeam, 
when  the  Shannon  discharged  her  cabin- 
guns,  following  them  with  the  rest  on  the 
starboard-side  in  succession  as  the  Chesa- 
peake moved  along. 

Lawrence  withheld  his  fire  until  every 
cannon  bore  well  upon  the  enemy,  when 
he  delivered  a  terrible  broadside.  Ship 
now  fired  into  ship  without  ceasing  for 
six  or  eight  minutes,  and  with  murderous 
effect  on  both  sides.  Though  the  Chesa- 
peake's broadsides,  aimed  with  the  usual 
skill  of  American  sailors,  would  have  been 
the  most  effective  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  fire  of  the  Shannon  had  acci- 
dentally proved  the  most  serious. 

While  the  Chesapeake  was  passing  and 
receiving  the  first  tire  of  her  antagonist, 
without  returning  it,  she  had  her  foretop- 
sail-tie  and  jib-sheet  shot  away;  and  at 
the  same  moment  her  spanker-brails  were 
loosened,  and  her  sail  blew  out.  More- 
over, the  sailing-master,  Mr.  White,  was 
killed,  and,  almost  immediately  after,  Mr. 
Ballard,  the  fourth-lieutenant,  fell,  mor- 
tally wounded.  Captain  Lawrence  him- 
self was  struck  by  a  ball  in  the  leg;  but, 
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propping  himself  against  the  companion- 
way,  he  continued  to  give  his  orders  with 
deliberate  coolness.  Three  men  fell  dead, 
one  after  the  other,  as  they  succeeded  in 
turn  to  the  wheel.  With  this  injury  to 
the  sails,  this  loss  of  the  sailing-master, 
and  this  rapid  fatality  to  the  steersmen, 
the  Chesapeake  became  almost  unman- 
ageable ;  and,  being  taken  aback,  she  got 
sternway,  and  fell  foul  of  the  enemy,  the 
fluke  of  whose  anchor  at  the  same  mo- 
ment hooked  in  her  rigging. 

As  soon  as  he  observed  that  his  ship 
was  falling  aboard  of  the  Shannon,  Law- 
rence ordered  the  boarders  to  be  sum- 
moned. The  negro  bngleman,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  duty  of  sounding 
the  call,  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  drummer, 
was  not  for  some  moments  to  be  found, 
when  at  last  he  was  routed  out  from  be- 
low the  stern  of  the  launch-boat  on  deck, 
whither  he  had  betaken  himself  in  his 
fright,  in  order  to  be  out  of  harm's  way ! 
He,  however,  proved  impotent ;  he  trem- 
bled so  with  fear,  that  he  could  not  sound 
a  note.  Lawrence  was  now  obliged  to 
send  verbal  orders  around  the  ship  below, 
to  the  boarders.  He  had  hardly  uttered 
his  commands,  when  he  fell,  with  a  mus- 
ket-ball through  his  body. 

The  Chesapeake,  lying  close  and  fast 
to  her  enemy,  was  in  the  meantime  ex- 
posed to  a  raking  fire,  which  almost  com- 
pletely swept  her  upper  deck.  The  sail- 
ors, from  the  slaughter  of  their  officers, 
being  now  without  command,  and  unable 
to  return  a  shot  to  the  terrific  cannonade 
under  which  they  were  suffering,  quitted 
their  guns ;  and  the  marines  also,  whose 
commander  lay  dead  on  the  deck,  were 


bewildered  and  useless,  not  knowing  how 
to  act  in  the  emergency. 

Captain  Broke,  finding  the  upper  decks 
clear,  gave  the  orders  to  board,  but  still 
led  on  his  men  with  caution.  As  he  sprang 
on  the  deck  of  the  Chesapeake,  her  bleed- 
ing commander  was  being  borne  away. 
"Don't  give  up  the  ship!"  feebly  cried 
the  heroic  Lawrence,  as  he  beheld  the 
enemy  upon  his  deck ;  and,  looking  for 
the  last  time  upon  his  flag,  still  flying,  he 
was  carried  dying  below. 

The  British  commander  found  but  few 
to  resist  him.  The  boatswain's  mate  (the 
mutinous  Portuguese)  unfortunately  still 
survived ;  and,  as  the  English  boarders 
came  thronging  in  at  the  stern,  the  mis- 
creant removed  the  gratings  of  the  berth- 
deck,  and  cried  out,  "So  much  for  not  hav- 
ing paid  men  their  prize-money !"  He 
then  skulked  below,  followed  by  a  num- 
ber of  his  misled  shipmates.  The  two  or 
three  surviving  young  officers  (for  none 
but  midshipmen  were  left)  strove  to  rally 
the  men,  and  succeeded  in  mustering  a 
few  on  the  forecastle,  who  bravely  struck 
a  last  but  vain  blow  for  their  ship.  The 
enemy  continued  to  throng  in,  and,  after 
firing  down  the  hatches  upon  those  hud- 
dled below,  hauled  the  American  colors 
down,  and  hoisted  the  British  flag. 

The  firing  now  ceased ;  and  Lawrence, 
conscious  of  the  sudden  silence,  forgot 
for  a  moment  the  agonies  of  death,  and 
said  to  the  surgeon,  who  was  the  only 
officer  near  him — "Go  quick,  and  tell 
them  on  deck  to  fight  on  to  the  last,  and 
not  to  strike  the  colors,  for  they  shall 
wave  while  I  live  !"  It  was,  however,  too 
late.     Young  Ludlow,  who  lay  disabled 
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on  deck,  with  a  sabre-wound  on  the  head, 
which  finally  proved  mortal,  finding  all 
further  resistance  vain,  no  longer  contin- 
ued a  struggle  which  could  only  result 
in  waste  of  life,  and  gave  up  the  ship. 

The  fight  had  been  short  (lasting  only 
fifteen  minutes),  and  terribly  bloody.  The 
havoc  was  enormous.  The  Chesapeake 
had  forty-eight  men  killed  and  ninety- 
eight  wounded,  and  the  Shannon  twenty- 
three  killed  and  fifty-six  wounded.  The 
officers  on  both  sides  suffered  severely. 
The  captain,  three  lieutenants,  the  sail- 
ing-master, the  boatswain,  and  three  mid- 
shipmen, of  the  Chesapeake,  were  mor- 
tally, and  two  lieutenants  and  several  of 
the  midshipmen  severely,  wounded.  Cap- 
tain Broke,  of  the  Shannon,  and  several 
of  his  officers,  were  badly  hurt ;  while  his 
first-lieutenant  and  two  or  three  of  the 
subordinates  were  killed. 

Both  ships,  immediately  after  the  ac- 
tion, made  sail  for  Halifax,  where  Captain 
Lawrence  and  his  first-lieutenant,  vounsj 
Ludlow,  soon  died  (where  they  had  lain, 
in  the  ward-room  of  their  own  vessel), 
and,  wrapped  in  their  country's  flag,  were 
buried  by  the  British  with  military  hon- 
ors. Lawrence  was  a  man  of  noble  stat- 
ure and  fine  personal  appearance.  He 
had  the  air  and  manners  of  a  gentleman- 
like sailor,  and  was  much  beloved  by  his 
friends.  He  was  quick  and  impetuous  in 
his  feelings,  and  sometimes  manifested  it 
upon  the  quarter-deck,  but  in  all  critical 
situations  his  coolness  was  remarkable. 
He  was  a  perfect  man-of-war's  man.  and 


an  excellent  quarter-deck  seaman,  han- 
dling his  vessel  not  only  skilfull  v,but  with 
all  the  style  of  the  profession*  In  his 
feelings  and  sentiments  he  was  chivalrous, 
generous,  and  just.  His  conduct  during 
the  battle  was  heroic,  and  his  example 
inspiriting  to  all  about  him.  His  death 
secured  the  victory  to  the  enemy — for, 
had  he  lived,  he  would  have  fulfilled  in 
action  his  dying  words,  "Don't  give  up 
the  ship  !"f  He  was,  at  his  death,  but 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  sixteen  of  which 
had  been  passed  in  his  country's  service. 
This  unusual  triumph  of  a  British  man- 
of-war  over  an  American  ship  was  hailed 
with  great  exultation  throuo-hout  En"-- 
land,  and  with  no  less  mortification  in  the 
United  States.  The  Americans,  however, 
were  consoled  by  the  gallantry  of  their 
heroic  countryman  Lawrence,  whose  own 
impetuosity  in  bringing  his  ship  at  once 
so  close  into  action  was  considered  the 
cause  of  the  rapidity  of  the  British  vic- 
tory ;  while  to  the  accident  to  the  sails, 
and  the  consequent  fouling  of  the  two 
vessels,  was  attributed  the  fatal  catastro- 
phe to  the  Chesapeake.  The  Shannon, 
in  fact,  showed  by  the  numerous  shots 
she  had  received  between  wind  and  wa- 
ter, while  her  antagonist  was  scarcely 
touched  in  her  hull,  that,  had  the  ships 
kept  clear  of  each  other,  the  English  ves- 
sel  would  probably  have  been  forced  first 
to  strike  her  flag  to  her  opponent. 

-  Cooper. 

f  These  rallving-words  were  not  exactly  those  uttered 
by  the  dying  Lawrence,  who  said,  'Don't  surrender  the 
ship  !" 
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In  the  navy  of  the  United  States 
were  five  small  cruisers :  the  Argus, 
of  sixteen  guns ;  the  Siren,  of  sixteen ; 
the  Nautilus,  of  twelve ;  the  Vixen,  of 
twelve ;  and  the  Enterprise,  of  twelve. 
The  four  former  were  built  in  1803,  and 
were  all  finely-modelled  and  singularly 
serviceable  vessels.  The  last  (the  Enter- 
prise), of  older  date,  was  a  more  clumsy 
craft,  and,  although  a  poor  sailer,  won  for 
herself  the  reputation  of  a  "  lucky"  ves- 
sel, which,  in  the  superstitious  eye  of  the 
mariner,  more  than  compensated  for  any 
original  defects  of  construction. 

All  these  little  cruisers,  by  their  active 
participation  in  the  war  against  Tripoli 
(in  which  our  naval  officers  and  seamen, 
by  their  many  dashing  exploits,  manifest- 
ed then  skill  and  daring,  and  schooled 
themselves  for  greater  deeds),  had  be- 
come associated  in  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  with  triumphs 
of  which  a  young  nation  was  naturally 
proud.     Familiar  with  the  names  which 


they  bore,  and  mindful  of  the  gallant 
deeds  that  a  Hull,  a  Decatur,  and  a  Law- 
rence, had  won  upon  their  decks,  the 
Americans  proudly  traced  the  career  of 
these  lithe  cruisers,  as  they  sped  from 
coast  to  coast — now  on  the  Pacific,  now 
on  the  Atlantic,  and  again  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Let  us  rapidly  follow  their  for- 
tunes, which,  if  not  equal  to  the  height- 
ened expectations  of  enthusiastic  and  in- 
experienced landsmen,  were  beyond  what 
judicious  mariners,  on  the  commencement 
of  a  struggle  with  a  great  naval  power, 
anticipated. 

To  the  Nautilus,  it  will  be  recollected, 
belongs  the  unenviable-distinction  (with- 
out any  fault,  however,  of  her  skilful  com- 
mander) of  having  been  the  first  vessel- 
of-war  taken  on  either  side  after  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  Vixen  had  met  with  a  similar 
fate,  having  fallen  a  capture,  after  a  long 
and  arduous  pursuit,  to  the  Southampton 
frigate,  of  thirty-two  guns,  Captain  Sir 
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James  Lucas  Yeo,  near  the  Bahama  isl- 
ands, where  both  vessels  were  afterward 
wrecked.  The  Siren  followed,  being  cap- 
tured under  like  circumstances  by  the 
Medway,  of  seventy-four  guns,  Captain 
Boice,  and  taken  into  Cape  Town. 

The  Argus  had,  however,  a  more  bril- 
liant career,  before  her  course  was  run. 
Early  in  the  summer  she  sailed 
from  New  York,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  William  Henry  Al- 
len, a  young  Rhode-Islander — he  who 
had  with  a  live  coal,  plucked  with  his 
own  fingers  from  the  galley,  touched  off 
the  only  gun  fired  in  the  inglorious  col- 
lision between  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
Leopard  ;  and  the  same  who  had  shared 
as  first-lieutenant  in  the  triumph  of  the 
gallant  Decatur  over  the  Macedonian. 
For  his  good  conduct  promoted  to  the 
Argus,  he  now  commanded  her  on  her 
voyage  to  France,  with  Mr.  Crawford,  the 
newly-appointed  minister  to  that  coun- 
try. Having  landed  his  distinguished 
passenger,  Allen  sailed  in  the  middle  of 
July  from  L'Orient.  for  a  bold  and  dar- 
ing cruise  against  the  enemy  in  the  chops 
of  the  Channel,  and  within  sight  of  the 
very  cliffs  of  the  sea-girt  island  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  deeds  of  Allen  with  his  little  brig- 
rivalled  in  daring  and  success  the  heroic 
exploits  of  Paul  Jones,  while  his  chival- 
rous bearing  was  no  less  manifest,  though 
less  ostentatiously  displayed,  than  that  of  [ 
the  preux  chevaUer  of  the  seas.  In  a  few 
days  the  Argus  boldly  steered  through 
the  thronging  commerce  of  the  enemy, 
and  captured  twenty  sail  of  merchant- 
men, which  were  burned  —  although  in 


each  instance  the  fastidiously-considerate 
Allen  allowed  the  skipper  and  his  pas- 
sengers to  secure  everything  of  value  be- 
longing  to  themselves.  The  merchants  of 
England,  alarmed  by  these  repeated  lo- 
ses of  their  opulent  traders,  solicited  the 
government  for  protection  ;  and,  at  their 
instance,  several  cruisers  were  immedi- 
ately sent  out  in  search  of  the  daring  in- 
truder. 

During  the  night  of  the  loth  of  Au- 
gust, the  Argus  overtook  and  captured  a 
vessel  from  Oporto,  laden  with  wine.  As 
the  boats  passed  to  and  fro,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  sailors,  worn  out  with  the 
work  of  combat  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected  day  and  night  by  the  incessant 
activity  of  the  enterprising  Allen,  had 
stove  the  casks,  and  helped  themselves 
freely  to  the  wine,  ere  they  mingled  it 
in  wasteful  dilution  with  the  sea.  The 
captured  vessel  having  been  burned  just 
before  da}d;>reak,  the  Argus,  under  easy 
sail,  and  with  her  crew  soddened  by  the 
mixed  influence  of  fatigue  and  debauch, 
left  her. 

The  day  now  dawned,  and  soon  a  large 

brig-of-war  was  seen,  standing  clown,  un- 

der  a  cloud  of  canvas,  right  for 

Au0-,  14. 

the  Argus.     As  Allen  found  it 

impossible  to  get  the  weather-gage,  he 
took  in  his  sails,  and  determined  to  wait 
for  his  enemy,  as  he  now  proved  himself. 
As  soon  as  the  Englishman  got  within 
good  grape  and  canister  range,  Allen 
wore  ship  and  fired  his  larboard  broad- 
side. The  enemy  followed  with  a  vigor- 
ous response.  The  two  vessels  now  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  while  the  firing  on 
both  sides  became  more  rapid  and  de- 
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stractive.  Captain  Allen  was  mortally 
Avouncled  by  an  early  shot  which  carried 
off  one  of  his  legs.  He,  however,  man- 
gled and  dying  as  he  was,  refused  to  be 
conveyed  below,  and  continued  to  stimu- 
late his  crew,  who,  overcome  with  fatigue 
and  excessive  drink, were  "nodding"  over 
their  guns  !  But  the  gallant  fellow  soon 
fell  prostrate  to  the  deck,  having  become 
exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and  was 
carried  below  while  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility. Allen's  wound  occurred  at  eight 
minutes  past  six  o'clock,  just  four  minutes 
after  the  beo-inning  of  the  action.  In  four 
minutes  more,  his  firsWieutenant,Watson, 
was  struck  by  a  grapeshot  in  the  head, 
and  fell  stunned  to  the  deck,  when  he, 
too,  was  carried  below.  One  lieutenant 
only  now  remained — young  Allen,  who, 
though  no  relative,  bore  the  same  name 
as  his  commander,  and  proved  himself  of 
the  same  heroic  stamp.  He  continued  to 
fight  the  brig  very  gallantly,  though  un- 
der the  most  inauspicious  circumstances. 
The  Argus  had  been  so  disabled  that,  not- 
withstanding she  was  most  skilfully  han- 
dled, the  enemy,  after  being  defeated  in 
several  previous  attempts,  succeeded  in 
crossing  her  stern  and  raking  her.  The 
latter  was  now  so  much  at  the  mercy  of 
her  antagonist,  that  every  shot  told  with 
fearful  effect.  Her  wheel-ropes  being 
gone,  and  her  rigging  almost  entirely  cut 
away,  she  lay  like  a  log,  unable  to  resist 
the  fire  which  the  Englishman  was  pour- 
ing into  her  stern. 

At  this  moment,  Lieutenant  Watson, 
having  revived  from  the  shock  of  his 
blow,  was  helped  up  on  deck.  When  he 
saw  the  helpless  condition  of  the  Argus, 


he  tried  to  get  alongside  the  enemy,  in 
order  to  board,  but  the  brig  could  not  be 
moved.  As  the  Englishman  now  got  on 
the  quarter,  and  was  pouring  in  his  broad- 
side, while  the  Argus  could  not  return  a 
gun,  it  was  determined  to  strike.  Just 
forty-seven  minutes  after  six  o'clock,  at 
which  hour  the  action  began,  the  colors 
of  the  Argus  were  hauled  down  ;  and  the 
enemy,  being  close  at  hand,  fell  aboard, 
and  came  thronging  in  over  the  bow,  to 
take  possession. 

The  foe  proved  to  be  the  brig-of-war 
Pelican,  of  eighteen  guns,  Captain  Ma- 
ples, about  a  fourth  larger  vessel*  than 
the  Argus.  This  alone,  however,  was  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  victory  over 
the  little  American  brig,  which,  as  long 
as  she  was  manageable,  was  so  skilfully 
handled.  Other  causes  have  been  as- 
signed. The  crew  of  the  Argus  were  cer- 
tainly  overcome  with  fatigue,  if  not  by 
the  wine  they  had  drunk,  and  fired  with 
a  bad  aim,  as  was  clear  from  the  fact  that 
the  fire  was  less  destructive  than  usual 
with  American  men-of-war.  It  is  alleged, 
moreover,  that  the  powder — which  had 
been  taken  from  on  board  a  vessel  bound 
to  South  America — was  bad,  being  some 
that  had  been  condemned  by  the  British 
government,  and  sold  for  foreign  trade.f 
Captain  Allen  died  soon  after  in  a  hospi- 
tal on  the  English  shore,  and  was  buried 
with  military  honors.  The  Argus  lost  be- 
sides, two  midshipmen  and  four  sailors 
killed,  with  seventeen  wounded.  The  Pel- 
ican lost  only  seven  killed  and  wounded, 
and  was  so  skilfully  manoeuvred,  that  she 
suffered  but  little  in  hull  or  rigging. 


*  Cooper. 
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Of  all  the  little  cruisers,  however,  the 
Enterprise  had  the  most  successful  ca- 
reer. Under  her  first  commander,  Mr. 
Johnston  Blakely,  she  proved  very  for- 
midable on  the  New-England  coast,  in 
keeping  in  check  the  privateers  fitted  out 
in  the  British  American  provinces,  and, 
after  her  capture  of  the  Fly  privateer, 
was  transferred  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Bun  owes.  She  now  sailed 
from  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  a  day  or  two  after,  while  in 
pursuit  of  a  schooner,  was  led  into  Port- 
land, in  Maine.  The  next  day  she  was 
out  again,  and,  while  near  Penguin  Point, 
a  strange  brio;  was  seen,  whose  character 
soon  became  apparent  hy  her  setting  four 
British  ensigns,  and  firing  several  signal- 
guns  for  the  return  of  a  boat  which  had 
gone  to  the  shore. 

Burro  wes,  finding  that  he  had  an  ene- 
my's man-of-war  to  deal  with,  began  to 
haul  off  the  land.  As  he  kept  away,  fol- 
lowed by  the  stranger,  he  ordered  a  long- 
gun  to  be  brought  aft,  and  to  be  thrust 
through  one  of  the  stern-windows  of  the 
poop-deck.  The  sailors  looked  surprised 
at  these  preparations,  and  began  to  sus- 
pect that  their  commander  (who,  having 
but  lately  joined  the  brig,  was  a  stranger 
to  them)  was  going  to  "  show  his  heels," 
and,  keeping  at  a  safe  distance  from  his 
antagonist,  content  himself  with  firms:  his 
stern-chaser.  The  American  seamen,  un- 
accustomed to  flying  before  their  equals 
in  strength,  became  in  consequence  so  in- 
dignant, that  they  induced  young  Aulick, 
who  commanded  the  forecastle,  to  go  aft 
and  remonstrate.  He  accordingly  com- 
plied so  far  as  to  speak  to  the  lieutenant, 
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who,  having  explained  the  purpose  of  the 
commander,  sent  him  back  to  the  fore- 
castle-men with  a  full  relief  to  their  anx- 
ieties. 

When  Captain  Burro  wes  (the  last  man 
in  the  world  disposed  to  fly)  had  got  his 
gun  in  place,  and  had  hauled  sufficiently 
off  the  land,  he  shortened  sail,  and  edged 
away  for  the  eneuvy,  who  was  coming 
up,  and  seeming  to  be  equally  disposed 
for  the  encounter.  When  the  two  ves- 
sels had  approached,  on  different 
tacks,  within  about  pistol-shot  of 
each  other,  side  by  side,  they  fired  their 
guns  at  almost  the  same  moment.  The 
Enterprise,  while  keeping  up  a  brisk  fire, 
moved  ahead,  and  her  commander  now 
sought  an  opportunity  to  use  his  long- 
gun,  which  thrust  its  muzzle  so  threaten- 
ingly out  of  the  cabin-window.  As  soon 
as  he  was  well  forward  of  the  enemy's 
bow,  he  put  his  helm  a-starboard,  and, 
steering  across  the  other's  forefoot,  fired 
the  stern-chaser  several  times  with  great 
effect. 

The  Englishman  was  now  allowed  to 
come  up  on  the  Enterprise's  quarter, 
when  the  two  engaged  again  with  oppo- 
site guns.  As  Burrowes  kept  his  brig- 
well  on  the  enemy's  bow,  he  was  able  to 
repeat  his  manoeuvre  of  steering  athwart 
it,  and  again  employing  the  long  gun  aft, 
''  which  proved  to  be  the  most  service- 
able piece  in  the  vessel."  The  English- 
man, having  lost  his  maintopmast,  and 
being  terribly  raked  by  Burrowes's  skil- 
ful manoeuvring  with  his  stern -chaser, 
ceased  firing.  It  was  now  four  o'clock, 
just  forty  minutes  since  the  first  shot  was 
fired. 
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The  enemy  had  his  colors  still  flying ; 
and  Burrowes  hailed,  to  ask  if  he  had 
struck.  An  excited  officer  mounted  a 
gun,  shook  his  two  fists  savagely  at  the 
Americans,  and  with  noisy  emphasis  cried 
out,  "  No — no — no  !"  He  was,  however, 
soon  pulled  clown  by  his  comrades,  when 
his  superior  answered  the  hail  of  the  En- 
terprise with  an  authoritative  affirmative, 
though  the  British  colors  were  yet  flying. 
On  being  then  ordered  to  haul  down  his 
ensign,  he  answered  that  it  was  nailed  to 
the  mast,  and  could  not  be  lowered  until 
the  Enterprise  stopped  her  fire — which 
being  done,  the  Americans  took  posses- 
sion. 

Their  prize  turned  out  to  be  his  Brit- 
ish majesty's  brig  Boxer,  of  eighteen  guns, 
Captain  Blythe.  Both  vessels  lost  their 
commanders.  Blythe  had  been  nearly  cut 
in  two  by  an  eighteen-pound  shot.  Bur- 
rowes, who  during  the  action  was  full  of 
spirit  and  activity,  with  his  eye  quick  to 
see  and  his  energy  ready  to  meet  every 
emergency,  finding  that  the  crew  of  one 
of  the  carronades,  lessened  by  death,  had 
some  difficulty  in  moving  out  the  gun, 
laid  hold  himself  of  the  tackle-fall.  As 
he  did  so,  he  raised  his  foot  to  the  bul- 
wark, to  give  himself  a  purchase  as  he 
pulled.  At  this  moment  a  canister-shot 
struck  his  thigh,  and  passed  along  the 
bone  into  his  body,  inflicting  a  torturing 
wound,  of  which  he  soon  after  died.  The 
two  commanders  were  buried  with  the 
honors  of  war  at  Portland,  into  which 
port  both  vessels  were  taken* 

*  Cooper,  from  whom  the  foregoing  narrative  has  been 
compiled,  says  :  "  The  loss  of  the  Boxer  in  killed  has  never 
been  accurately  ascertained,  though  it  is  thought  to  have 
been  relatively  heavy.     She  had  fourteen  men  wounded. 


The  triumph  of  the  Enterprise  was  the 
first  American  victory  at  sea  since  the 
loss  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  it  was  hailed 
in  the  United  States  as  a  consoling  proof 
that  the  naval  glory  of  the  nation,  which 
had  so  recently  and  brilliantly  risen,  wTas 
not  yet  extinct. 

The  little  Enterprise  continued  her  ca- 
reer of  good  fortune,  which  signally  con- 
firmed her  character  as  a  lucky  vessel. 
While  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
James  Renshaw,  on  a  cruise  to  the  West 
Indies,  she  (bad  sailer  though  she  Avas) 
was  three  times  chased,  and  three  times 
she  escaped.  Again,  off  the  coast  of  Flor- 
ida, after  forcing  an  English  privateer  to 
strike,  the  Enterprise  was  driven  off  from 
her  prize  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
British  frigate,  which  gave  her  a  long 
and  hard-pressed  chase  of  seventy  hours. 
Renshaw  threw  overboard  every  gun  but 
one,  and  still  could  hardly  keep  out  of 
gun-shot.  The  sea  at  length  becoming 
calm,  the  frigate,  when  within  long  range, 
and  with  the  Enterprise  just  within  her 
grasp,  began  to  hoist  out  her  boats.  At 
this  moment,  a  light  breeze  springing  up, 
brought  the  "lucky"  little  brig  "dead  to 
windward,"  and  she  was  safe.  On  her 
return  to  the  United  States,  the  Enter- 
prise put  into  Charleston,  where  she  was 
stationed  as  a  guard-vessel.  Being  dull 
and  worn  out,  and  having  nothing  but  her 

The  Enterprise  had  one  man  killed  and  thirteen  wounded, 
of  whom  three  subsequently  died.  But  one  eighteen-pound 
shot  hulled  the  Enterprise  ;  one  passed  through  her  main- 
mast, and  another  through  her  foremast.  She  was  much 
cut  up  aloft,  particularly  by  grape  ;  and  a  great  many  shot 
nf  the  latter  description  had  struck  her  hull.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Boxer  had  been  repeatedly  hulled,  had  no  less 
than  three  eighteen -pound  shot  through  her  foremast 
alone,  several  of  her  guns  were  dismounted,  &c." 
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good  fortune  to  trust  to,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  test  it  no  longer. 

Although  in  an  equal  contest  of  ship 
with  ship,  the  Americans  had  so  often 
proved  themselves  superior  to  the  Brit- 
ish since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they 
could  not  with  their  little  navy  pretend 
to  cope  with  the  great  maritime  power 
of  the  enemy.  After  the  fatal  retreat  of 
Napoleon  from  Moscow,  and  the  mighty 
conqueror  had  at  last  found  a  master  in 
Russia,  indomitable  by  nature,  England 
was  able  to  divert  some  of  her  resources 
from  the  European  to  the  American  war. 
Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  struggle  with  the  United 
States,  there  appeared  on  our  coasts  a 
large  naval  force,  together  with  a  consid- 
erable number  of  veteran  land-troops,  led 
by  officers  who  had  been  schooled  in  the 
campaigns  of  India  and  Spain. 

Early  in  the  spring,  no  less  than  six 
seventy-four  gun  ships,  thirteen  frigates, 
from  thirtj'-eight  to  forty-two  guns,  and 
eighteen  sloops-of-war,  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-two  guns  each,*  had  gathered  in 
formidable  array,  and  hovered  about  the 
American  coast  from  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  This  for- 
midable British  fleet  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  an 
English  admiral  of  renown.  A  formal 
blockade  was  proclaimed  of  New  York, 
the  Delaware,  the  Chesapeake,  Charles- 
ton, Savannah,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. A  distinction  was  made,  how- 
ever, in  favor  of  New  England,  with  the 
exception  of  Connecticut — a  privilege 
which,  as  it  had  been  earned  by  the  sup- 
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posed  favorable  disposition  of  that  part 
of  the  country  toward  Great  Britain,  was 
more  beneficial  to  eastern  commerce  than 
complimentary  to  eastern  patriotism.  As 
Connecticut  did  not  enjoy  the  exception- 
al favor  of  her  sister-states  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  frigates  United  States  and  Ma- 
cedonian and  the  sloop  Hornet  having 
taken  refuge  in  the  harbor  of  New  Lon- 
don, these  vessels  were  blockaded  there. 

Admiral  Warren  was  early  at  his  post, 
having  preceded  the  greater  portion  of 
the  fleet,  and  in  March  occupied  Hamp- 
ton roads,  in  Chesapeake  bay,  with  a 
squadron,  consisting  of  two  ships-of-the- 
line,  four  frigates,  and  several  smaller 
vessels-of-war.  The  Poictiers,  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  and  the  Belvidera  frigate,  soon 
followed,  and  anchored  in  Delaware  bay. 
Other  vessels  came  at  a  later  day,  until 
almost  the  whole  coast  was  enclosed  with- 
in a  cordon  of  British  men-of-war. 

On  the  day  before  the  arrival  of  War- 
ren with  his  squadron,  the  American  frig- 
ate Constellation,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Stewart,  anchored  in  Hampton 
roads.  This  fine  ship  had  been  equipped 
and  manned  at  Washington,  and  having 
proceeded  to  Norfolk,  preparatory  to  a 
cruise,  found  herself  thus  suddenly  closed 
in  by  the  formidable  array  of  British  war- 
vessels.  The  Constellation,  at  first,  was 
moved  up  by  kedges  out  of  the  way,  and 
anchored  between  the  forts  at  Norfolk, 
but  afterward  dropped  down  again  oppo- 
site Craney  island,  in  order  to  cover  the 
fortified  works  then  in  progress  of  erec- 
tion at  that  place.  Here  she  was  an- 
chored in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  chan- 
nel, with  seven  gun-boats  moored  on  each 
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side  of  her,  the  latter  being  officered  and 
manned  by  the  Constellation.  Captain 
Stewart  now  protected  his  frigate  and  its 
flotilla  of  guard-boats  with  contrivances 
for  safety  which  proved  no  less  his  sea- 
manship than  his  ingenuity  * 

Notwithstanding  the  admirable  precau- 
tions of  Captain  Stewart,  the  British  ad- 
miral resolved  upon  an  attempt  to  sur- 
prise and  cut  out  the  Constellation.  The 
Americans  were  fortunately  in  due  time 
apprized  of  the  intentions  of  the  enemy, 
and  were  thus  fully  on  their  guard.  A 
Portuguese  vessel,  on  her  way  out  to  sea, 
had  been  stopped  by  the  blockading  fleet, 
and  was  now  anchored  at  the  upper  part 
of  Hampton  roads,  just  beyond  gun-shot 

*  Cooper  gives  the  following  description  of  Stewart's  in- 
genious safeguards,  which  we  here  repeat  for  the  benefit 
of  nautical  readers:  "A  circle  of  booms,  securely  fastened, 
protected  the  gun-boats  from  being  boarded,  which  would 
enable  them  to  maintain  a  flanking  fire  on  all  assailants  of 
the  frigate.  The  gun-deck  guns  of  the  latter  were  housed, 
and  the  ports  shut  in.  Great  care  was  taken  that  no  rope 
should  be  permitted  to  be  hanging  over  the  side  pf  the 
vessel,  the  stern-ladders  were  taken  away,  and  even  the 
gangway-cleets  were  removed.  Boarding-nettings  were 
made  of  twenty-one  thread  ratlin-stuff,  that  had  been 
boiled  in  half-made  pitch,  which  rendered  it  so  hard  as 
almost  to  defy  the  knife.  To  give  greater  strength,  nail- 
rods  and  small  chains  were  secured  to  the  netting  in  lines 
about  three  feet  apart.  Instead  of  tricing  to  the  rigging, 
this  netting  was  spread  out-board,  toward  the  yard-arms, 
rising  about  twenty-five  feet  above  the  deck.  To  the  outer 
rope  or  ridge-line  of  the  netting  were  secured  pieces  of 
kentledge,  that,  by  cutting  the  tricing-lines  when  the  ene- 
my should  get  alongside,  his  boats  and  men  might  be 
caught  beneath.  Pieces  of  kentledge  were  also  suspended 
forward,  from  the  spritsail-yard,  bowsprit,  &c,  to  prevent 
boats  from  lying  under  them,  while  the  netting  was  here 
hoisted  to  the  forestay.  The  carronades  were  charged  to 
the  muzzles  with  musket-balls,  and  depressed  to  the  near- 
est range,  in  ortler  to  sweep  around  the  ship.  As  the  frig- 
ate was  light,  and  unusually  high  out  of  water,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  best  judges  that,  defended  as  she  would  cer- 
tainly have  been,  under  the  officers  who  were  in  her,  she 
could  not  have  been  carried  without  a  loss  of  several  hun- 
dred men  to  the  enemy,  if  she  could  have  been  carried  by 
boats  at  all." 


of  the  Constellation.  On  board  of  her, 
as  passenger,  was  Mr.  March,  an  American 
merchant,  established  at  Madeira;  and, 
with  natural  patriotism,*  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  American  frigate,  and  ap- 
prizing her  commander  of  the  plan  of  the 
English  admiral,  who  kept  a  guard  and 
lookout  on  the  Portuguese  vessel,  where 
Mr.  March  had  gathered  his  information 
from  the  British  officers  (who,  in  conver- 
sation, had  let  drop  the  details  of  the  pro- 
jected enterprise). 

Captain  Stewart  was  now  on  the  alert, 
and,  strictly  enjoining  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of 
the  guard-boats,  awaited  the  enemy  with 
confidence.  The  night  appointed  being 
clear,  passed  without  the  attempt  being 
made.  On  the  next  morning,  the  Portu- 
guese captain,  who  had  warmly  espoused 
the  American  cause  on  the  occasion,  went 
alongside  the  Constellation,  on  his  way  to 
Norfolk,  and  gave  the  information  that 
during  the  previous  evening  the  enemy 
had  gathered  a  large  number  of  boats  for 
the  proposed  expedition,  but  had  post- 
poned it  until  the  present  night,  when 
the  weather  promised  to  be  more  favor- 
able. 

The  day  closed  in  a  dark,  drizzly  night, 
and  the  British  accordingly  set  out,  with 
fifteen  hundred  men  or  so,  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  boats ;  but  one  of  the  American 
cutters  on  the  lookout  discovered  their 
approach,  and  hoisted  her  signal-lanterns, 
when  all  hands  were  called  on  board  the 
Constellation,  and  made  ready  to  receive 
the  stealthy  invaders.     The  latter,  how- 

*  Mr.  March,  moreover,  volunteered  to  aid  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  Constellation. 
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ever,  failed  to  come,  having  found  that 
the  Americans  were  on  their  guard,  and 
discreetly  turned  back.  On  the  follow- 
ing night  they  came  out  once  more,  and 
again  returned  to  the  fleet. 

On  the  third  night,  the  darkness  being 
intense,  and  greatly  favoring  the  attempt, 
it  was  renewed.  The  second-lieutenant 
of  the  Constellation  (Mr.  B.  J.  Neale),  a 
zealous  officer,  was  on  the  watch,  how- 
ever, and,  observing  the  foe,  approached 
so  close  with  his  gun-boat,  that  he  could 
hear  their  talk,  but  was  soon  discovered. 
"A  stranger!"  called  the  foremost,  and 
the  word  passed  rapidly  from  boat  to 
boat ;  when  the  Americans,  springing  to 
their  oars,  and  pulling  with  a  will,  they 
were  directly  out  of  reach.  Mr.  Neale, 
however,  cautiously  closed  in  again,  and 
followed  the  enemy  as  they  continued 
their  cruise ;  and  when  they  anchored, 
he  anchored  also.  This  was  near  the 
forts,  and  just  within  reach  of  the  Con- 
stellation. The  British  officers  having 
landed,  to  shake  off  with  exercise  the 
chill  of  the  wintry  night-air,  waited  until 
the  ebb-tide,  and  then  returning  to  their 
boats,  pulled  back  again,  without  effect- 
ing or  even  attempting  anything.  Lieu- 
tenant Neale  followed  close  at  their  heels 
until  they  were  fairly  below  the  frigate, 
when  he  took  his  leave  of  them  with  a 
parting  salute  from  his  musket,  the  ball 
of  which  passed  through  the  jacket  of  a 
British  officer  of  high  rank.  . 

The  English  admiral  now  gave  up  all 
further  hopes  of  catching  Captain  Stew- 
art off  his  guard,  remarking  that  he  must 
be  a  Scotchman,  as  he  was  so  wide  awake. 
"  If  the  Constellation  were  a  Frenchman, 


we  should  have  had  her  long  ago,"  was 
the  exclamation  of  another  British  officer. 

Captain  Stewart,  having  remained  un- 
til the  works  were  completed  at  Craney 
island,  removed  his  frigate  farther  up,  to 
a  place  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy, 
where,  though  blockaded,  she  remained 
in  security  till  the  end  of  the  war.  Stew- 
art was  soon  after  transferred  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Constitution,  and  Captain 
Tarbell  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  the 
Constellation. 

Thus  failing  of  success  in  their  more 
legitimate  business  on  the  waters,  the  na- 
val officers,  aided  by  "some  two  or  three 
thousand  foreign  renegades,  called  Chas- 
seurs Britanniqaes,  enlisted  in  Spain  from 
among  the  prisoners  and  vagabonds  ta- 
ken or  found  there,"*  began  a  series  of 
marauding  expeditions  on  land,  which 
were  as  repulsive  to  humanity  as  they 
were  contrary  to  the  usages  of  civilized 
warfare.  Admiral  George  Cockburn  —  a 
bold,  unscrupulous  sailor,  with  as  ruthless 
a  disposition  for  violence  and  cruelty  as 
an  old  buccaneer,  and  of  marked  contrast 
with  the  courteous  and  kindly  Sir  John 
Borlase  Warren,  to  whom  he  was  second 
in  command  —  made  himself  prominent 
in  the  conception  and  execution  of  these 
heartless  incursions  upon  the  defenceless 
inhabitants  of  the  American  coasts  and 
river-banks. 

The  first  attempt,  which  was  against 
Craney  island,  partook  more  of  the  char- 
acter of  genuine  warfare  than  some  of 
the  subsequent  enterprises.  Here  armed 
men  met  armed  men.  This  island,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  been  fortified  under 

*  Ingevsoll. 
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the  guns  of  the  Constellation,  was  an  ob- 
long stretch  of  low  land,  of  half  a  mile 
in  length,  lying  about  five  miles  near- 
er the  sea  than  Norfolk,  and  serving  to 
guard  the  approach  to  that  town.  Major 
Faulkner  held  it  with  a  garrison  of  six 
hundred  Virginia  militia,  a  few  regulars, 
and  a  miscellaneous  handful  of  sailors  and 
marines.  The  defensive  works  consisted 
of  unfinished  breastworks,  mounted  with 
three  heavy  cannon,  in  addition  to  which 
there  were  four  light  fieldpieces. 

Their  preparations  being  com- 
pleted, a  large  force  of  British 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  landed  from 
the  fleet,  now  consisting  of  twenty  sail, 
to  attack  the  fortifications  on  one  side  of 
Craney  island,  while  a  numerous  flotilla 
of  barges  made  an  attempt  in  front.  Ev- 
erything had  been  planned  on  a  formi- 
dable scale.  The  invaders  had  one  boat 
expressly  built  for  the  purpose,  which 
was  no  less  than  fifty  feet  long,  and  held 
nearly  one  hundred  men,  apart  from  the 
oarsmen,  who  were  so  numerous,  that  the 
craft  had  the  look  and  received  the  name 
of  the  Centipede.  In  spite  of  their  terrible 
array,  however,  the  enemy  were  driven 
back,  with  great  havoc  of  life,  and  the 
loss  of  many  of  their  boats,  among  which 
was  the  formidable  and  many-oared  Cen- 
tipede. 

Irritated  by  their  repulse  at  Craney  isl- 
and, the  British  landed  three  days  after- 
ward at  Hampton,  an  old  but 
small  settlement  of  fishermen, 
situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  James 
river,  in  Virginia,  near  its  mouth,  and  on 
the  west  side  of  Hampton  creek,  about  a 
mile  from  its  fall  into  Hampton  roads. 


Early  in  the  morning,  thirty  or  forty 
barges,  loaded  down  with  armed  men, 
pushed  in  toward  the  mouth  of  Hampton 
creek,  and  began  a  fire  of  grapeshot  and 
rockets.  The  Virginia  militia  gathered 
on  the  shore,  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the 
enemy ;  but,  after  a  vigorous  resistance, 
they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  supe- 
rior numbers  of  the  British,  who  came 
thronging  to  the  land. 

The  enemy,  under  the  leadership  of 
that  modern  buccaneer,  Admiral  Cock- 
burn,  and  General  Beckwith  of  the  army, 
marched  at  once  for  the  little  fishing-vil- 
lage of  Hampton,  and  began  a  barbarous 
sack  and  pillage.  Women  who  could  not 
escape  Avere  hunted  clown  by  perpetra- 
tors of  every  indignity  on  their  persons. 
No  help  was  given  to  the  wounded ;  the 
dead  were  left  unburied.  The  females 
were  not  only  violated  by  these  wretches, 
but  they  encouraged  the  slaves  to  violate 
their  own  mistresses.  The  sick  were  mur- 
dered in  bed,  as  well  as  the  maimed,  the 
old,  and  the  decrepid.  The  silver  plate 
and  treasured  heir-looms  were  carried  off. 
Even  the  communion-service  of  the  Epis- 
copal church  was  not  spared  by  these 
modern  Vandals* 

The  British  officers,  when  remonstrated 
with  for  these  outrages,  excused  them  on 
the  plea  (which  was,  however,  disproved) 
that  they  had  been  provoked  thereto  by 
the  Americans  firing  on  a  flag  of  truce ; 
but  at  the  same  time  —  as  if  unwilling,  as 
Englishmen,  to  accept  the  responsibility 
of  this  barbarous  warfare — they  took  care 
to  lay  the  blame  upon  their  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, the  Chasseurs  BrUanniqucs.     The 
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squadron  in  the  Delaware  rivalled  the 
atrocities  of  Admiral  Cockburn  in  the 
Chesapeake. 

The  eccentric  Ingersoll  thus  sums  up 
the  inglorious  deeds  of  the  British  navy 
on  the  southern  coasts  at  that  period  : 
a  Lewistown,  a  small  fishing-place  on  Del- 
aware bay ;  Frenchtown,  a  hamlet  of  three 
houses  in  the  state  of  Delaware ;  Havre 
de  Grace,  a  village  of  some  fifty  or  sixty 
houses,  Fredericktown  and  Georgetown, 
small  villages  in  Maryland ;  Hampton,  an 
insignificant  outpost  of  Norfolk,  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  Portsmouth,  in  North  Carolina,  and 
Norfolk,  the  only  town  of  any  importance 
in  all  this  range  of  wretched  mischief,  to- 
gether with  divers  barns,  stables,  mills, 
foundries,  bridges,  cottages,  and  other  iso-« 
lated  and  extremely  humble  objects  of 
unworthy  molestation,  were  surprised  by 
night,  ravaged,  burned,  plundered,  and 
desolated,  by  British  officers  of  high  rank, 
whose  renown  preceded  them  as  seamen 
of  great  exploits,  and  gentlemen  incapa- 
ble of  such  paltry  malfeasance."  These 
outrages  excited  great  indignation,  not 
only  in  the  southern  states,  but  through- 
out the  whole  country,  and  even  among 
the  enemy's  warmest  advocates  in  New 
England. 

Some  of  the  British  ships,  after  their 
outrages  in  Chesapeake  bay,  sailed  down 
the  coasts  of  the  Carolinas,  striking  ter- 
ror into  the  hearts  of  the  gentle  and  de- 
fenceless. The  wife  of  William  Gaston, 
a  member  of  Congress  from  North  Caro- 
lina, was  so  agonized  with  fright,  that  she 


died  in  convulsions.  The  planters,  de- 
spoiled of  their  tobacco,  their  stock,  and 
their  slaves,  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
houses,  and  tremblingly  awaited  the  burn- 
ing of  the  roofs  over  their  heads,  the  rav- 
ishment of  their  wives  and  daughters, 
and  a  cruel  death,  at  the  hands  of  their 
merciless  invaders.  The  very  life  of  so- 
ciety was. paralyzed.  Men  forsook  their 
daily  toil,  and  shouldered  the  musket  in 
defence  of  their  native  land.  The  farm- 
ers dropped  the  plough  in  the  furrow,  the 
lawyers  ceased  to  wrangle  in  the  courts, 
and  the  very  clergymen  forsook  their  pul- 
pits. No  one  felt  secure  in  his  home,  or 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  usual  routine  of  la- 
bor. Virginia,  especially,  was  in  an  ago- 
ny of  fright.  "William  Wirt,  the  great 
lawyer,  wrote  to  his  wife  from  Richmond, 
then  supposed  to  be  threatened  with  the 
fate  of  Hampton, u  What,  think  you,  must 
have  been  the  agonies  of  the  women  here, 
on  the  report  that  the  same  enemy  was 
in  their  town  ?"  To  a  friend  he  wrote  : 
"  You  would  know  what  I  have  been  do- 
ing this  summer?  Why,  reading  newspa- 
pers, mustering  the  militia,  hearing  bells 
and  alarm-guns,  and  training  a  company 
of  flying  artillery,  with  which  I  have  al- 
ready, in  imagination,  beaten  and  cap- 
tured four  or  five  British  detachments. 
Leges  silent  inter  arma.  My  wife  is  in  un- 
common health,  but  downhearted  because 
of  the  flying  artillery,  which  she  consid- 
ers a  boyish  freak,  unworthy  of  the  father 
of  six  unprovided  children."* 

*  Quoted  by  Hildreth. 
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The  extra  session  of  Congress 
had  begun  while  the  enemy  were 
at  the  height  of  their  devastation.  The 
message  of  President  Madison  enforced 
his  recommendation  for  the  vig- 
orous employment  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  war,  by  alluding  in  strong 
words  to  the  inhuman  system  of  plunder 
and  conflagration  practised  by  the  Brit- 
ish, though  equally  forbidden  by  respect 
for  national  character  and  by  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  civilized  warfare. 

Henry  Clay,  then  an  ardent  supporter 
of  the  democratic  administration,  was  re- 
elected speaker  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives. Scorning  former  precedents  and 
established  formalities,  the  youthful  and 
impulsive  orator,  having  called  Nathaniel 
Macon,*  of  North  Carolina,  the  transcend- 

*  "  Mr.  Macon,  a  soldier  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  native  of  a  state  where  English  tories  were  most  vin- 
dictive and  mischievous,  and  born  as  he  must  have  been 
an  innate  republican,  detested  English  monarchy,  despised 
English  aristocracy,  and  never  could  have  been  reconciled 
to  the  turbulence  of  English  democracy.     He  was  a  man 


ent  democrat  (a  very  Eobespierre  in  his 
hatred  of  aristocracy),  to  take  his  place, 
left  the  chair,  and  moved  that  as  much 
of  the  president's  message  as  related  to 
the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  the  war 
had  been  waged,  should  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee.  Clay  found  full  scope 
for  his  florid  eloquence  in  the  expression 
of  his  indignation  at  the  merciless  war- 
fare of  the  enemy.  Reviving  the  recol- 
lection of  the  massacre  at  the  river  Rai- 
sin, in  the  preceding  January,  where  his 
fellow-citizens  of  Kentucky,  and  among 
them  his  own  brother-in-law,  had  fallen  a 
sacrifice,  he  painted  all  the  terrors  of  the 
scene  with  the  intensity  of  personal  feel- 
ing. From  this  he  passed  to  the  later 
outrages  of  the  British  —  to  the  burning 

of  middle  stature,  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age, 
when  I  first  knew  him,  with  a  round,  shining,  playful 
countenance,  bald  and  gray,  always  dressed  in  the  same 
plain  but  not  inelegant  manner,  and  so  peculiar  in  his 
ideas  and  conversation,  that  one  of  the  Jersey  members 
told  him  that,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  drowned,  he 
should  look  for  Macon's  body  up  the  stream,  instead  of 
floating  with  the  current." — Ingeesoll. 
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of  villages  and  farmhouses  —  to  the  vio- 
lence committed  upon  feeble  old  men  and 
helpless  women.  The  youthful  orator's 
eloquence  carried  with  it  the  sympathy 
of  the  members,  and  the  resolution  was 
passed,  in  spite  of  the  irregularity  of  the 
speaker  having  left  the  chair  so  soon  as 
the  house  was  organized,  and  made  a  mo- 
tion to  appoint  a  committee,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  would  devolve  upon  him 
to  select*  The  committee  was  duly  ap- 
pointed, and  its  report  submit- 
ted, which  embodied  proof  of 
and  an  emphatic  remonstrance  against 
the  outrages  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  meantime,  news  arrived  in  the 
capital  that  fourteen  British  armed  ships 
had  entered  the  Potomac.  Washington 
was  in  a  state  of  excited  alarm.  Congress, 
with  closed  doors,  debated  a  resolution  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  defences 
of  the  city.  A  force  of  three  thousand 
men,  chiefly  militia,  was  hastily  mustered 
and  despatched  to  Fort  Washington,  be- 
low Mount  Vernon,  in  order  to  protect 
the  approach  by  the  river.  The  frigate 
Adams,  and  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  were 
armed  and  manned,  and  works  thrown  up 
for  the  defence  of  the  navy-yard.  The 
appointment  of  a  day  of  fasting,  humilia- 
tion, and  prayer,  having  closed  the  busi- 
ness of  the  secret  session,  the  legislators 
anxiously  awaited  the  further  advance  of 
the  cruel  enemy. 

The  British  continued  to  come  on,  un- 
til at  length  they  were  suddenly  checked 
by  some  shoals  in  the  Potomac.  The  peo- 
ple thereupon  recovered  their  spirits,  and 
the  newspapers  exultingly  declared  that 

■-'  Ingersoll. 


Washington  was  not  yet  harmed,  and  in- 
dulged in  scornful  ridicule  of  the  British 
invaders,  whom,  in  allusion  to  their  bar- 
barities, they  termed  "water  Winneba- 
goes."* 

The  national  administration,  however, 
had  not  only  to  provide  against  its  for- 
eign but  its  domestic  enemies.  The  war, 
as  it  continued,  though  it  aroused  more 
and  more  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  had  not 
served  to  extinguish  party  feeling.  The 
Massachusetts  legislature,  stimulated  by 
an  artful  message  from  Governor  Strong, 
passed  a  remonstrance  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  as  improper  and  im- 
politic after  the  repeal  of  the  British  or- 
ders in  council.  This  was  no  sooner  for- 
warded to  Congress,  than  the  legislature 
followed  it  with  an  act  still  more  emphat- 
ically expressive  of  opposition  to  the  war. 
The  senate  of  Massachusetts  refused  to 
pass  resolutions  complimentary  to  Cap- 
tain Lawrence  for  his  capture  (while  in 
command  of  the  Hornet)  of  the  Peacock, 
declaring  that, "  in  a  war  like  the  present, 
waged  without  justifiable  cause,  and  pros- 
ecuted in  a  manner  showing  that  conquest 
and  ambition  are  its  real  motives,  it  is  not 
becoming  a  moral  people  to  express  any 
approbation  of  military  or  naval  exploits 
which  are  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  defence  of  our  seacoast  and 
soil." 

This  resolution,  which  Felix  Grundy, 
of  Tennessee,  not  inaptly  termed  "  moral 
treason,"  excited  great  popular  indigna- 
tion ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
eloquent  Otis  and  some  of  his  less  unbend- 
ing federalist  coadjutors,  it  was  so  closely 

*  Hildreth. 
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guarded  by  the  more  rigid  of  the  party, 
that  it  remained  intact  upon  the  records 
throughout  the  war.* 

The  popular  feeling,  which  even  in 
Massachusetts  was  shocked  by  the  unpa- 
triotic conduct  of  the  legislature,  was  in 
some  degree  consoled  by  the  honors  paid 
to  the  memory  of  the  noble  Lawrence, 
who  had,  but  a  few  days  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution  which  so  pitifully 
denied  him  the  recognition  of  his  gal- 
lantry, sealed  his  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try by  his  heroic  death.  A  privateers- 
man  (one  of  the  daring  Crowninshields, 
of  Massachusetts),  with  a  flag  of  truce, 
sailed  to  Halifax,  and  brought  back  the 
remains  of  Lawrence,  which  were  re- 
buried  at  Salem,  with  a  dignified  mani- 
festation of  public  reverence,  Judge  Story 
delivering  the  funeral  oration  on  the  oc- 
casion.*j- 

In  the  meantime,  while  partisans  were 
vainly  wrangling,  the  enemy  had  recom- 
menced the  war  on  the  northern  frontier. 
Alarmed  by  the  progress  of  Captain  Perry 
at  Erie,  in  building  and  equipping  armed 
vessels,  which  promised  soon  to  be  ready 
to  co-operate  with  the  American  land- 
forces,  and  fearful  lest  the  control  of  the 
lake  might  thus  be  wrested  from  them, 
the  British  commanders  strove,  to  antici- 
pate the  threatened  danger.  It  was  at 
first  proposed  to  make  a  combined  and 
immediate  attack  by  land  and  water  upon 
the  American  depot  at  Presque  isle,  or 
Erie ;  but  the  force  not  being  deemed 
sufficiently  large  as  yet,  it  was  resolved 
to  postpone  it  until  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements. 

*  Hildreth. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  General  Proctor  de- 
termined to  make  an  attack  upon  Fort 
Meigs ;  by  carrying  which,  he  hoped  to 
thwart  the  coming  campaign  for  which 
General  Harrison  was  now  recruiting  in 
Ohio  and  Kentucky.  With  this  view,  the 
British  commander  collected  a  force  of 
four  thousand  men,  the  larger  portion  of 
which  was  composed  of  Indians,  under  the 
famous  Tecumseh,  and  the  rest  of  regu- 
lars and  Canadian  militia.  The  enemy 
at  length  appeared  before  Fort 
Meigs.  Proctor  hoped  that  Gen- 
eral Clay,  who  commanded  the  garrison, 
which  was  composed  of  militia,  would  not 
be  able  to  check  the  impulses  of  his  un- 
disciplined soldiers,  and  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  lead  them  out  to  risk  a  field- 
fight.  The  British  commander  also  be- 
lieved that  Harrison,  who  was  at  that 
time  at  Lower  Sandusky,  would  be  so 
seriously  alarmed,  that  he  would  march 
to  the  aid  of  Fort  Meigs,  and  thus  in  the 
meantime  leave  Fort  Stephenson  (at  San- 
dusky), Cleveland,  and  Erie,  unprotected. 

Proctor,  finding  that  his  expectations 
of  the  recklessness  of  Clay  and  his  garri- 
son were  disappointed,  raised  his 
camp,  and  made  a  new  disposi- 
tion of  his  forces.  Some  of  his  Indian 
allies  he  sent  back  to  Maiden ;  others  he 
despatched  to  lie  in  wait  and  ambush  for 
General  Harrison ;  and  with  the  rest,  to- 
gether with  the  regulars  and  Canadians, 
he  marched  to  attack  Fort  Stephenson, 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Sandusky 
river,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Lake 
Erie.  Everything  was  apparently  in  fa- 
vor of  the  enemy,  and  a  complete  triumph 
was  sanguinely  anticipated. 
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The  incomplete  works  of  Fort  Stephen- 
son were  badly  constructed,  and  mounted 
with  only  a  single  cannon,  a  six-pounder, 
ill  placed.  The  meager  garrison  was  com- 
posed of  but  a  hundred  and  fifty  young- 
men,  commanded  by  Captain  Croghan,  a 
mere  stripling,  only  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  So  distrustful  was  General  Harri- 
son of  its  means  of  defence,  that  he  had 
sent  orders  to  the  youthful  commander 
to  abandon  the  fort  u  should  the  enemy 
approach  in  force  and  with  cannon,  pro- 
vided a  retreat  should  then  be  practica- 
ble." 

The  enemy  did  indeed  come,  and  with 
a  force  of  some  thirteen  hundred  in  all, 
surrounding  the  works  with  a  throng  of 
howling  Indians.  The  British  command- 
er had  no  sooner  brought  his  gun-boats 
into  position,  and  begun  landing  his  ar- 
tillery, than  he  sent,  by  the  hands  of  the 
half-breed  Elliott  (whose  mocking  words 
at  the  massacre  of  the  river  Raisin  were 
not  forgotten*),  a  summons  to  surrender, 
with  the  usual  threat  of  a  merciless  and 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the 
garrison  if  the  demand  were  not 
immediately  complied  with.  Young  Crog- 
han finding  retreat  impossible,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  yield  while  there  was  a  man 
left  to  strike  a  blow,  answered  the  threat- 
ening summons  with  the  bold  declaration 
that  the  garrison  were  resolved  to  defend 
the  fort  to  the  last  extremity,  and  would 
hold  it  or  bury  themselves  in  its  ruins. 
'■  lor  God's  sake,  surrender,  and  prevent 
the  dreadful  massacre  that  will  be  caused 
'by  your  resistance  !"  urged  the  emissary 

*  '•  Elliott  was  the  British  officer  who  said  that  the  In- 
diaus  were  excellent  surgeons." — Ingeesoll. 
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of  the  British  commander.  "Massacre!" 
replied  the  young  ensign  who  represent- 
ed Croghan  on  the  occasion,  "  when  you 
take  the  fort  there  will  be  none  to  mas- 
sacre."* 

General  Proctor,  having  received  his 
answer,  rejoined  with  a  heavy  fire  from 
his  boats,  and  the  artillery  on  land,  which 
was  kept  up  unceasingly  throughout  the 
night.  Croghan,  with  his  solitary  six- 
pounder,  occasionally  fired  a  shot,  shift- 
ing the  cannon  here  and  there,  to  delude 
the  enemy  with  the  idea  that  the  fort 
was  mounted  with  a  full  complement  of 
guns. 

The  next  morning,  having  in  the  mean- 
time established  a  second  batte- 
ry of  three  six-pounders  within 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  pick- 
ets, Proctor  concentrated  his  whole  fire 
upon  the  northwestern  angle  of  the  fort, 
with  the  evident  object  of  storming  that 
part  of  the  works.  Croghan  made  ready 
to  receive  him.  First  heaping  up  bags 
of  flour  and  sand,  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  threatened  point,  he  ordered  his  soli- 
tary six-pounder  to  be  dragged  into  a 
blockhouse,  and  so  placed  as  to  sweep 
with  its  fire  the  assailants  who  should  ap- 
proach in  that  direction.  The  embrasure 
was  then  masked,  and  the  piece  doubly 
charged  with  slugs  and  grapeshot,  in  or- 
der that  the  enemy  might  draw  near  in 
confidence,  and  obtain  not  only  an  un- 
expected but  a  warm  reception. 

General  Proctor,  having  first  raised  a 
tremendous  smoke,  under  its  cover  led 
on  his  men  to  the  assault.  Two  feints  of 
an  attack  were  made  in  different  direc- 
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tions,  but  the  main  force  of  the  assailants 
advanced  rio;ht  for  the  northwestern  an- 
gle.  The  garrison,  watching  their  oppor- 
tunity as  the  thick  smoke  here  and  there 
cleared  away,  fired  upon  the  approaching 
column  a  volley  of  musketry,  which  sud- 
denly checked  its  momentum  forward, 
and  threw  the  ranks  into  confusion ;  but 
Colonel  Short,  who  headed  the  line,  soon 
rallied  his  men,  bringing  them  up  reso- 
lutely to  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  into  which 
he  himself  leaped,  and  called  upon  the 
troops  to  follow.  In  a  moment  the  ditch 
was  full  of  shouting,  struggling  soldiers. 
The  masked  port-hole  was  now  thrown 
open,  and  the  six-pounder  poured  its  slugs 
and  grapeshot,  with  a  raking  fire,  directly 
among  the  assailants,  filling  the  ditch  with 
dead  and  wounded.  A  few  only,  protect- 
ed by  their  fallen  comrades,  and  bespat- 
tered with  their  blood  and  tattered  re- 
mains, succeeded  in  escaping.  The  rest 
of  the  troops,  aghast  at  the  fate  of  the 
attacking  column,  at  once  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  fort,  and  fled  in  confusion 
to  the  woods. 

The  British  officers  vainly  attempted 
to  rally  their  men,  who  not  only  turned 
away  from  the  assault,  but  ceased  to  fire 
from  the  batteries,  which  during  the  at- 
tack had  kept  up  a  constant  cannonade. 
Proctor,  during  the  night,  collected  the 
scattered  fugitives,  and,  giving  up  all  fur- 
ther attempts  upon  the  fort,  re-embarked 
his  troops  before  morning,  and 
took  his  departure  for  Maiden, 
leaving  a  note  recommending  to  the  hu- 
manity of  the  Americans  the  burial  of 
the  dead  and  the  care  of  the  wounded 
left  behind. 


Awffust  3. 


Young  Croghan  was  as  gentle  as  he 
was  brave,  and  had  already  tenderly  be- 
stowed upon  the  wounded  of  the  enemy 
the  same  kind  care  as  upon  his  own  men. 
When  night  closed,  immediately  after  the 
assault,  the  wounded  in  the  ditch  were 
in  a  desperate  condition.  Complete  re- 
lief could  not  be  brought  to  them  by 
either  side  with  safety.  Croghan,  how- 
ever, relieved  them  as  far  as  he  was  able. 
He  ordered  water  to  be  handed  to  them 
in  buckets  over  the  picketing,  and  a  ditch 
to  be  dug  beneath,  through  which  those 
who  were  able  and  willing  were  encour- 
aged to  crawl  into  the  fort,  where  their 
needs  were  attended  to  with  a  kind  care- 
fulness. 

Of  the  enemy,  Colonel  Short,  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  twenty-five  private  soldiers, 
were  killed,  and  twenty-six  wounded; 
while  several  others,  who  were  severely 
injured,  but  escaped  capture,  finally  died. 
Their  whole  loss  has  been  estimated  at 
a  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded. 
The  garrison  had  but  one  man  killed  and 
seven  slightly  injured.  Young  Croghan's 
gallantry  was  rewarded  by  the  president 
of  the  United  States  with  the  brevet  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  the  "West,  with 
its  usual  demonstrative  enthusiasm,  did 
not  fail  to  give  the  young  hero  a  succes- 
sion of  civic  triumphs. 

The  success  at  Fort  Stephenson  gave 
increased  ardor  to  the  martial  spirit  of 
the  country.  General  Harrison  found 
the  enthusiasm  so  great  in  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky— where,  with  the  aid  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  these  states,  he  was  mustering 
the  militia — that  his  ranks  were  soon 
filled  to  overflowing;.     He  had  now  un- 
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der  his  standard,  on  the  south- 


ern shore  of  Lake  Erie,  the  con- 
siderable force  of  seven  thousand  men, 
prepared  to  attempt  another  invasion  of 
Canada. 

Commodore  Chauncey,  in  the  mean- 
time, had  made  no  less  encouraging  prog- 
ress with  his  naval  force  on  Lake  Onta- 
rio. With  his  fleet,  which  he  had  been 
constructing,  arming,  and  equipping,  so 
industriously,  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  he  was 
soon  in  a  condition  to  cope  with  the  en- 
emy, who  had  been  equally  energetic  at 
the  opposite  Canadian  port  of  Kingston. 
Young  Captain  Perry,  too,  had  striven 
manfully  against  all  those  obstructions  to 
his  work  naturally  presented  by  the  wild 
and  unbroken  country  which  then  sur- 
rounded the  settlement  at  Presque  Isle, 
or  city  of  Erie,  as  it  is  now  called.  His 
fleet  was  built  and  equipped  in  spite  of 
every  natural  obstacle ;  and  Perry  only 
awaited  men,  to  be  able  to  go  out  against 
the  enemy,  who  seemed  eager  for  the 
conflict.  The  vexation  of  this  spirited 
young  officer  is  best  expressed  in  his  own 
words,  written  to  his  superior,  Commo- 
dore Chauncey: — 

"  The  enemy's  fleet  of  six  sail  are  now 
off  the  bar  of  this  harbor.  What  a  golden 
opportunity,  if  we  had  men  !  Their  ob- 
ject is  no  doubt  either  to  blockade  or  at- 
tack us,  or  to  carry  provisions  and  rein- 
forcements to  Maiden.  Should  it  be  to 
attack  us,  we  are  ready  to  meet  them. 
I  am  constantly  looking  to  the  eastward. 
Every  mail  and  every  traveller  from  that 
quarter  is  looked  to  as  the  harbinger  of 
the  glad  tidings  of  our  men  being  on 
their  way.     I  am  fully  aware  how  much 


your  time  must  be  occupied  with  the  im- 
portant concerns  of  the  other  lake.  Give 
me  men,  sir,  and  I  will  acquire  both  for 
you  and  myself  honor  and  glory  on  this 
lake,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Conceive 
my  feelings :  an  enemy  within  striking- 
distance,  my  vessels  ready,  and  not  men 
enough  to  man  them !  Going  out  with 
those  I  now  have  is  out  of  the  question. 
You  would. not  suffer  it  were  you  here. 
I  again  ask  you  to  think  of  my  situation 
—  the  enemy  in  sight;  the  vessels  under 
my  command  more  than  sufficient,  and 
ready  to  make  sail ;  and  yet  obliged  to 
bite  my  fingers  with  vexation  for  want 
of  men  !  I  know,  my  dear  sir,  full  well, 
you  will  send  me  the  crews  for  the  ves- 
sels as  soon  as  possible;  yet  a  day  ap- 
pears an  age.  I  hope  that  the  wind,  or 
some  other  cause,  will  delay  the  enemy's 
return  to  Maiden  until  my  men  arrive, 
and  /  will  have  them!' 

While  Perry  was  impatiently  awaiting 
sailors  to  man  his  vessels  —  in  order  to 
strike  a  blow  upon  the  enemy's  fleet  on 
Lake  Erie,  before  it  should  be  reinforced 
by  the  new  and  heavy  ship  which  they 
had  lately  launched,  and  were  now  rap- 
idly equipping  —  Chauncey,  the  superior 
in  command,  having  secured  for  himself 
and  somewhat  exclusively  retained  every 
resource,  was  enabled  to  offer  battle  to 
the  British  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio. The  new  vessel,  the  General  Pike, 
which  had  been  saved  in  the  gallant  de- 
fence of  Sackett's  Harbor  by  the  spirited 
Brown,  was  launched  in  June,  and  tow- 
ard the  end  of  July  was  ready  for  a  cruise. 
Sir  James  Yeo,  who  commanded  the  Brit- 
ish fleet,  threatened  attack  after  attack 
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upon  the  American  squadron,  the  alert- 
ness of  which,  however,  was  such  as  to 
defeat  his  purpose. 

Chauncey  now  boldly  moved  out,  and 
determined  to  act  on  the  offensive.  Arri- 
ving off  the  mouth  of  the  Niag- 
ara with  his  vessels,  he  received 
on  board  Colonel  Scott  with  a  small  body 
of  troops.  Proceeding  thence  to  the  head 
of  the  lake,  the  soldiers  and  marines  land- 
ed, with  the  intention  of  making  an  at- 
tack upon  the  British  post  at  Burlington 
bay ;  but,  finding  the  enemy  too  strong, 
they  re-embarked,  and  the  squadron  ran 
down  to  York.     Here  eleven  boats,  the 

barracks,  and  public  storehouses, 
August  1.        •   ,  ,         n     i 

were  burned  ;  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  stores,  five  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
considerable  ammunition,  were  brought 
off.  On  the  return  to  Niagara,  Chauncey 
reluctantly  sent  to  the  impatient  Perry, 
at  Erie,  Lieutenant  Elliott  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  two  acting  lieutenants,  eight 
midshipmen,  a  master-mate,  a  clerk,  and 
eighty-nine  men,  making  one  hundred 
and  two  souls  in.  all.* 

While  Chauncey  still  remained  at  an- 
chor off  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara,  the 
enemy's  squadron  of  two  ships,  two  brigs, 
and  two  large  schooners  appeared  in  the 
distance.  The  commodore  had  thirteen 
sail  in  all,  three  only  of  which,  however, 
had  been  regularly  constructed  for  war, 
the  rest  being  small,  without  quarters, 
and  carrying  only  one  or  two  guns  on 
circles,  or  occasionally  five  or  six  others 
in  broadside.    Chauncey,  eager  for  battle, 

*  Mackenzie. 


weighed  anchor  and  stood  for  the  enemy. 
After  manoeuvring  during  the  day,  the 
latter  finally  hauled  off;,  and  the  wind 
dying  away,  and  the  evening  closing  in, 
the  Americans  were  recalled  from  further 
pursuit. 

In  the  night  the  weather  became  bois- 
terous, but  Chauncey  had  all  his  vessels 
under  full  sail,  and  his  men  at  quarters, 
doing  their  best  to  get  the  weather-gage 
of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  give  him  battle 
in  the  morning.  Soon  after  midnight,  a 
rushing  sound  was  heard,  and  the  whole 
fleet  felt  the  shock  of  a  fierce  gale.  The 
Hamilton  and  the  Scourge,  two  small 
schooners,  capsized,  and  all  their  officers 
and  men  were  drowned  with  the  excep- 
tion of  sixteen  of  the  crew.  As  the  lat- 
ter vessel  was  going  down,  one  of  the 
sailors  who  was  saved  saw  for  a  moment, 
by  a  flash  of  lightning,  his  commander 
endeavoring  to  force  his  body  through 
the  cabin-window.  He  was  not  seen  af- 
terward. 

Next  day,  in  spite  of  his  loss,  Chaun- 
cey continued  to  manoeuvre,  in  order  to 
bring  the  enemy  to  action.  Two  more 
schooners,  whose  over-zealous,  command- 
ers had  gone  too  far  to  the  windward  of 
the  rest  of  the  squadron,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English ;  but  the  commo- 
dore failed  in  his  purpose  to  bring  on  a 
general  engagement,  and  it  became  ob- 
vious that  Sir  James  Yeo  intentionally 
avoided  it  in  order  to  escape  the  risk  of 
a  defeat,  which  at  that  time  would  have 
been  especially  fatal  to  the  Canadian 
provinces. 
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Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  whose  he- 
roic deeds  on  Lake  Erie  we  shall 
soon  narrate,  was  born  at  South  Kingston, 
on  Narragansett  bay,  opposite  the  town 
of  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  on  the  21st 
of  August,  1785.  His  English  ancestor, 
a  follower  of  Fox  the  Quaker,  was  an 
early  settler  in  Massachusetts — where, 
however,  finding  severe  Puritanism  as 
bigotedly  cruel  as  the  rigid  Cromwellian 
Presbyterianism  which  he  had  left  his 
native  land  to  escape,  he  once  more  mi- 
grated, and  settled  on  Narragansett  bay, 
where,  under  the  less  intolerant  sway  of 
the  Rhode-Island  colony,  he  at  last  found 
rest  from  persecution.  Here  he  estab- 
lished a  home,  so  permanent,  that  it  re- 
mains to  this  day,  in  the  possession  of 
some  of  his  descendants.  Of  the  more 
remote  ancestry  of  young  Perry,  it  is  de- 
clared that  on  the  maternal  side  he  was 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  William 
Wallace,  the  great  Scottish  hero  ;  and  the 
paternal  stock  came  from  Wales* 

Oliver  Hazard,  the  subject  of  this  no- 
tice, was  born  on  the  ancestral  spot  just 

*  Life  of  Commodore  Perry,  by  John  M.  Niles. 


alluded  to,  at  South  Kingston ;  and  here, 
from  the  hill  which  overtopped  the  old 
homestead,  looking  upon  the  picturesque 
waters  of  Narragansett  bay,  and  breath- 
ing in  the  sea-air  which  blew  from  the 
broad  Atlantic,  he  was  early  inspired 
with  a  lonsring  for  a  sailor's  life.  More- 
over,  his  father,  Christopher  Raymond 
Perry,  was  bred  to  the  sea,  and,  after 
serving  as  a  privateersman  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  subsequently  as 
a  merchant-captain,  finally  became  an  of- 
ficer in  the  navy.  Oliver,  his  son,  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  showed  so  decided  a  bias 
for  the  sea,  that  his  father  was  induced 
to  obtain  for  him  the  warrant  of  a  mid- 
shipman, and  take  him  on  board  the  Gen- 
eral Greene,  a  small  frigate  which  had 
been  constructed  in  Rhode  Island,  under 
the  eye  of  the  elder  Periy,  and  now  sailed 
on  her  first  cruise  under  his  command. 

The  General  Greene  joined  the  Amer- 
ican naval  force  in  the  West  Indies  in 
the  spring  of  1799  ;  but  after  being  a  few 
weeks  on  the  Havana  station  —  during 
which  time  she  convoyed  more  than  fifty 
mercantile  vessels  bound  to  various  ports 
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of  the  United  States* — the  yellow  fever 
broke  out  on  board  of  her,  and  Captain 
Perry  brought  his  ship  back  to  Newport, 
in  order  that  she  might  be  disinfected  by 
the  purer  air  of  a  northern  latitude.  She 
returned  in  the  following  year,  and  was 
ordered  to  cruise  around  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  against  the  piratical  craft  of  a 
mulatto  rival  of  Toussaint  l'Ouverture,  the 
deliverer  of  his  people  from  French  do- 
minion.-}- When  the  General  Greene  ar- 
rived in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Ti- 
burm,  a  number  of  Rigaud's  corsairs  were 

*  "  On  a  cruise  from  New  Orleans  to  Havana,  -with  a 
brig  under  convoy,  the  General  Greene  fell  in  with  a  Brit- 
ish seventy-four,  on  which  occasion  an  incident  occurred, 
that,  though  unimportant  in  itself,  disclosed  the  bravery 
of  the  elder  Perry,  and  the  character  of  the  American  navy 
at  that  early  period.  The  British  ship  fired  a  shot  at  the 
brig,  to  bring  her  to  ;  but  neither  the  brig  nor  the  General 
Greene  paying  any  attention  to  this,  but  keeping  their 
course,  a  boat  was  despatched  from  the  seventy-four,  to 
board  the  brig  ;  upon  which  the  General  Greene  fired  a 
shot  at  the  boat,  which  brought  her  alongside,  whereupon 
the  seventy-four  bore  down  and  spoke  the  General  Greene, 
demanding  the  reason  why  her  boat  was  fired  upon  ;  to 
which  Captain  Perry  replied  that  it  was  to  prevent  her 
boarding  the  brig,  which  was  under  his  protection.  To 
this  the  British  captain  observed  that  it  was  very  surpri- 
sing a  British  seventy-four  gun  ship  could  not  examine  a 
merchant- brig  !  '  If  she  were  a  first-rate  ship,'  responded 
Perry,  '  she  should  not  do  it  to  the  dishonor  of  my  flag.' 
The  commander  of  the  seventy-four  then,  in  very  polite 
terms,  asked  Captain  Perry  if  he  would  consent  to  the  brig 
being  examined.  The  American  assented,  observing,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  useless,  as  he  was  confident  that  no 
part  of  her  cargo  was  liable  to  seizure." — Niles. 

f  Toussaint  L'Ouvekture,  a  negro  of  great  talents,  was 
born  in  1743,  in  St.  Domingo.  His  early  years  were  spent 
in  slavery  on  the  estate  of  Count  Noe. ,  When  the  blacks 
threw  off  the  yoke,  the  abilities  and  courage  of  Toussaint 
soon  raised  him  to  the  highest  rank  among  them.  By  his 
wise  measures  he  succeeded  in  expelling  the  French,  re- 
ducing the  Spanish  part  of  the  island,  and  restoring  peace 
and  order  in  the  colony  ;  for  which  the  central  assembly 
of  St.  Domingo  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  governor  and 
president  for  life.  Anxious  to  recover  so  valuable  a  pos- 
session, Napoleon,  in  1801,  despatched  General  Leclerc 
with  a  large  army  to  the  island.  A  desperate  contest  en- 
sued, in  which  Toussaint  was  overcome.  He  was  sent  a 
prisoner  to  France,  and  died  in  the  fort  of  Joux,  in  1803. 


discovered  at  anchor,  under  the  guns  of 
three  forts  at  the  port  of  Jacmel.  The 
town  was  invested  on  the  land-side  by  a 
detachment  of  Toussaint's  army.  Captain 
Perry  boldly  steered  into  the  harbor,  and 
attacked  the  enemy.  In  less  than  thirty 
minutes  he  silenced  the  land-batteries, 
and  was  getting  out  the  boats  to  take 
possession  of  Rigaud's  vessels,  when  a 
large  ship,  apparently  a  French  frigate, 
appeared  in  the  offing.*  It  was  not  pru- 
dent to  remain  any  longer,  lest  he  might 
be  caught  between  two  fires ;  and  Cap- 
tain Perry  accordingly  got  the  General 
Greene  under  way,  and  went  in  pursuit 
of  the  new-comer,  which,  much  to  his  dis- 
appointment, he  discovered  to  be  a  cap- 
tured French  ship  in  the  English  service. 
The  General  Greene  now  returned  and 
blockaded  the  port  of  Jacmel,  by  which 
the  garrison  of  the  town,  numbering  five 
thousand,  were  starved  out,  and  forced 
to  surrender  to  Toussaint. 

Soon  afterward,  the  General  Greene 
returned  to  Newport.  Young  Perry  had 
served  as  a  midshipman  under  his  father 
during  these  several  cruises,  and  thus  first 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  those  duties  of 
a  naval  officer  which  he  subsequently  so 
well  fulfilled. 

There  being  no  further  trouble  with 
France,  in  1801  the  American  govern- 
ment reduced  the  navy,  leaving  only  nine 
out  of  the  twenty-eight  captains.  The 
elder  Perry  was  one  of  those  who  were 
deprived  of  their  commissions.  His  son 
was,  however,  more  fortunate,  being  re- 
tained among  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 

*  This  was  during  the  time  of  the  quasi  war  with  France, 
in  1798-1800. 
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midshipmen  left  in  the  service.  A  happy 
accident  for  the  country !  as  chance  or 
caprice,  not  judgment,  controlled  the  ac- 
tion of  the  government.  In  the  mean- 
time, young  Perry  enjoyed  a  furlough  of 
more  than  a  year  on  shore  —  a  period 
which,  with  an  ardent  desire  for  advance- 
ment in  his  profession,  he  took  care  to 
improve  by  a  diligent  study  of  mathe- 
matics and  the  science  of  navigation. 

In  the  spring  of  1802,  Perry  was  or- 
dered to  join  the  Adams,  of  which  Camp- 
bell was  commander  and  Hull  the  first- 
lieutenant.  With  such  examples  before 
him,  our  young  midshipman  could  not, 
with  his  own  lofty  aspirations,  fail  to  ac- 
quire not  only  skill  in  seamanship,  but 
all  the  nobler  elements  of  the  dignified 
and  heroic  character  of  the  naval  officer. 
The  Adams  proceeded  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, where,  after  convoying  some  mer- 
chantmen to  the  port  of  Malaga,  she  was 
employed  for  more  than  eight  months  in 
blockading  a  Tripolitan  cruiser  lying  at 
Gibraltar.  Here  the  frequent  cruising  in 
the  straits  proved  a  capital  discipline  for 
the  young  sailor,  who  had  an  opportunity 
of  acquiring  the  best  lessons  of  seaman- 
ship under  that  ablest  of  navigators,  Lieu- 
tenant Hull,  subsequently  the  hero  of  the 
Constitution.  That  Perry  profited  by  ev- 
ery advantage  is  clear,  from  the  signal 
proof  given  of  his  progress  by  his  being 
thought  capable  of  acting  as  a  lieutenant. 
Captain  Campbell  had  early  marked  the 
manly  bearing,  the  attention  to  duty,  and 
the  matured  judgment  of  young  Perry, 
and  watched  his  career  with  affectionate 
interest.  A  chance  of  promotion  offer- 
ing, he  transferred  the  midshipman,  on 


the  very  day  he  was  seventeen  years  Of 
age,  from  the  steerage  to  the  ward-room, 
a  rare  instance  in  the  American  navy  of 
so  early  an  advancement. 

The  Adams,  sailing  from  Gibraltar, 
cruised  along  the  African  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  appeared  with  the 
rest  of  the  squadron  off  Tripoli.  Perry, 
however,  had  no  opportunity  of  display- 
ing that  heroic  character,  of  the  posses- 
sion of  which  his  future  career  gave  so 
signal  a  proof.  Yet  his  time  was  not 
lost,  for  he  daily  gained  in  nautical  expe- 
rience, and  had  the  advantage  of  liberal- 
izing his  mind  by  visiting  those  portions, 
of  the  Old  World  which  were  more  rarely 
seen  at  that  period  by  Americans.  In 
November,  1803,  the  Adams  returned  to 
the  United  States ;  and  Perry  remained 
on  shore  until  the  summer  of  1804. 

During  this  long  furlough  our  young 
officer  was  not  inactive,  for  he  diligently 
applied  himself  to  his  studies.  His  prog- 
ress though  satisfactory  did  not,  however, 
compensate  him  for  his  absence  during 
Commodore  Preble's  gallant  attacks  upon 
Tripoli,  where  Perry  would  have  wished 
to  share  the  dangers  and  rival  the  hero- 
ism of  his  young  comrades,  the  chivalrous . 
Decaturs  and  Somers  of  the  navy.  His 
ardor  for  service  was  again  gratified  by 
his  appointment  to  the  Constellation  as 
lieutenant,  under  his  old  commander  and 
friend,  Captain  Campbell.  With  eager 
hopes  for  an  opportunity  of  distinction, 
he  arrived  off  Tripoli,  but  alas  !  too  late 
to  share  in  the  glories  of  the  victory,  for 
the  last  shot  had  been  fired  at  the  very 
moment  the  Constellation  came  to  an- 
chor off  the  harbor. 
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Perry,  disappointed  of  sharing  in  the 
engagement,  was  consoled,  however,  by 
his  promotion  as  first-lientenant  of  the 
Nautilus,  a  fourteen-gun  brig.  He  was 
now  just  twenty-one  years  old,  and,  al- 
though deemed  young  for  the  post,  ac- 
quitted himself  with  his  usual  distinction. 
From  the  Nautilus  he  was  transferred  by 
Commodore  Rogers  to  his  own  ship,  the 
Constitution — a  compliment  of  no  mean 
significance  to  the  superior  qualities  of 
Perry,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  fas- 
tidious Rogers  was  in  the  choice  of  those 
to  serve  immediately  under  him.  He  re- 
mained on  the  Constitution  for  several 
months,  when  he  joined  the  Essex,  and 
soon  after  returned  home  in  her,  a  skil- 
ful sailor,  an  accomplished  officer,  and  a 
man  popular  with  his  comrades  and  the 
government. 

Again  at  home,  at  Newport,  whither  his 
father  had  removed  some  years  before, 
young  Perry  resumed  his  studies ;  and, 
though  devoted  to  mathematics,  he  was 
not  indifferent  to  the  claims  and  charms 
of  society.  During  the  first  month  of  the 
year  1807,  he  met  Miss  Elizabeth  Cham- 
plin  Mason,  whom  he  afterward  married. 
She  had  not  yet  completed  her  sixteenth 
year ;  was  just  entering  life  in  the  first 
bloom  of  loveliness,  sparkling  with  feel- 
ing, intelligence,  and  talented,  and  gifted 
with  a  thousand  rare  qualities  of  truth, 
simplicity,  fortitude,  and  warm-hearted 
affection,  which  have  steadfastly  attend- 
ed her  through  many  a  scene  of  joy  and 
some  of  sorrow*  Perry  himself  possessed 
every  quality  calculated  to  attract  the  in- 
terest and  secure  the  affections  of  such  a 

*  Mackenzie. 


woman.  With  good  looks  and  graceful 
manners  to  please  at  first  sight,  he  had, 
moreover,  those  solid  qualities  of  heart 
and  head  to  insure  permanent  esteem. . 
His  personal  attractions  were  great.  His 
stature,  though  not  of  "  the  loftiest,"  was 
tall,  and  his  figure  well  proportioned* 
His  forehead  was  broad  and  high,  with 
all  the  supposed  indications  of  intellect ; 
his  features  regular,  and  expressive  of  a 
calm,  though  not  stern  firmness ;  his  full 
eyes  dark  in  color,  and  animated ;  his 
mouth  was  handsome,  and  his  lips,  gen- 
erally waving  with  a  pleasing  smile,  and 
slightly  parted,  displayed  a  row  of  "  large 
regular,  and  very  white"  teeth.  His  ac- 
tion, although  somewhat  measured,  was 
exceedingly  graceful.  He  was,  however, 
energetic  and  quick  in  movement  when 
excited.  Unlike  most  sailors,  he  was  an 
accomplished  horseman,  and  so  fond  of  a 
good  animal,  that  he  no  sooner  landed 
than  he  invested  his  surplus  pay  in  the 
purchase  of  one.  He  was  fond  of  the 
society  of  cultivated  women,  and  always 
spoke  of  the  sex  with  that  chivalrous 
faith  in  their  virtue,  which  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  true  gentleman  and  of  the  son 
who  loves  and  reverences  his  mother  and 


*  Cooper  says  :  "In  nothing  does  the  writer  agree  less 
with  Captain  Mackenzie  than  in  the  opinion  of  the  latter 
concerning  Perry's  stature.  'The  person  of  Perry,'  says 
that  gentleman,  '  was  of  the  loftiest  stature  and  most  grace- 
ful mould.'  If  Captain  Mackenzie  viewed  the  whole  of  his 
subject  through  the  same  exaggerated  medium  as  he  has 
certainly  viewed  the  person  of  Perry,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  others  should  differ  from  him  in  opinion.  The  writer 
has  stood  side  by  side  with  Perry  often,  and  feels  certain 
he  was  himself  taller  than  Perry.  His  own  stature  was 
then  rather  under  five  feet  ten.  A  gentleman,  who  knew 
Perry  well,  assures  the  writer  that  he  measured  him  once, 
for  a  wager,  and  that  his  height  was  as  near  as  might  be 
to  rive  feet  eight." 
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sisters,  as  Perry  always  did.  Among  his 
minor  accomplishments  was  skill  in  play- 
ing the  flute,  and  his  voice  was  remark- 
able for  its  clearness  and  fullness  of  tone 
and  melodiousness,  though  it  was  oftener 
heard  on  the  deck  of  a  man-of-war  than 
in  the  drawing-room. 

While  at  Newport,  Perry  was  appoint- 
ed to  superintend  the  construction  of  sev- 
enteen gun-boats,  an  employment  which 
would  have  been  irksome  to  his  ambi- 
tious and  enterprising  spirit  had  it  not 
secured  him  the  opportunity  of  being  by 
the  side  of  her  whom  he  loved.  On  the 
completion  of  the  gun-boats,  the  young 
lieutenant  was  despatched  with  them  to 
New  York,  where  he  remained  a  short 
time  in  command  of  the  flotilla.  His  suc- 
cess with  the  first  induced  the  govern- 
ment to  employ  him  in  the  construction 
of  a  second  batch ;  and,  accordingly,  he 
was  engaged  from  February,  1808,  until 
April,  1809,  in  superintending  the  build- 
ing of  another  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  at 
Westerly,  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Norwich,  in  Connecticut. 

The  following  year,  Perry  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  schooner  Re- 
venge, of  fourteen  guns,  one  of  the  ves- 
sels composing  the  squadron  of  Commo- 
dore Rogers.  The  outrage  on  the  Chesa- 
peake, by  the  British  ship  Leopard,  had 
created  such  indignation  throughout  the 
country,  that  every  officer  of  spirit  longed 
for  an  opportunity  to  share  in  an  effort 
to  resent  the  insult  to  the  American  flag. 
Perry  felt  like  all  his  brave  comrades,  and 
hastened  with  eager  alertness  to  assume 
his  command,  in  the  little  fleet  of  Rogers, 
which  that  able  commander  was  organi- 
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zing  and  disciplining,  to  guard  his  coun- 
try's flag  from  further  insult,  and  for  the 
war  with  Great  Britain  which  seemed  not 
only  imminent  but  desirable  to  the  youth- 
ful aspirants  for  naval  fame.  The  indig- 
nation which  Perry  felt  at  the  British  ag- 
gressions, and  the  ardor  with  which  he 
burned  to  vindicate  the  insulted  honor 
of  the  service,  are  exhibited  with  youth- 
ful intensity  of  feeling  and  expression  in 
this  letter  to  his  father : — 

"  You  must,  ere  this,  have  heard  of  the 
outrage  committed  by  the  British  on  our 
national  honor,  and  feel  with  us  all  the  in- 
dignation that  so  barbarous  and  coward- 
ly an  act  must  naturally  inspire.  Thank 
God !  all  parties  are  now  united  in  the 
determination  to  resent  so  flagrant  an  in- 
sult. There  is  but  one  sentiment  perva- 
ding the  bosom  of  every  American  from 
North  to  South.  The  British  may  laugh, 
but  let  them  beware  !  for  never  has  the 
public  indignation  been  so  completely 
aroused  since  the  glorious  Revolution 
that  made  us  a  nation  of  freemen.  The 
utmost  spirit  prevails  throughout  the 
United  States  in  preparing  for  an  event 
which  is  thought  inevitable,  and  our  offi- 
cers wait  with  impatience  for  the  signal 
to  be  given  to  wipe  away  the  stain  which 
the  misconduct  of  one  has  cast  on  our 
flag." 

After  cruising  about  during  the  winter 
in  company  with  the  squadron,  the  Re- 
venge was  ordered  in  April,  1810,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Washington,  for  repairs.  On  put- 
ting to  sea  again,  she  sailed  for  Charles- 
ton,  where  she  was  stationed,  in  order  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  French  and  English 
cruisers,  which  were  hovering  about  the 
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southern  coast.  In  the  middle  of  July, 
while  the  Eevenge  was  off  Cumberland 
island,  on  the  coast  of  Georgia,  the  dep- 
uty United  States  marshal  boarded  her 
with  a  warrant  from  the  federal  district- 
judge,  for  the  seizure  of  a  ship  then  lying 
in  Spanish  waters  (on  the  Florida  coast), 
off  Amelia  island,  under  English  colors. 
The  master  of  the  vessel  was  an  English- 
man; and,  though  the  owners  were  Amer- 
ican, he  fraudulently  kept  possession  of 
her.  Fortified  with  the  permission  of  the 
Spanish  authorities  to  enter  their  waters 
for  the  purpose,  Lieutenant  Perry  imme- 
diately determined  to  seize  the  ship.  She 
was  lying  under  the  cannon  of  the  British 
gun-brig  Plumper  and  the  schooner  Jupi- 
ter, with  English  colors  flying,  and  her 
name  changed  from  the  Diana  to  the  An- 
gel. It  was  presumed  that  the  English 
naval  officers  in  command  of  the  armed 
vessels  would  defend  the  stolen  American 
ship.  Perry  accordingly  prepared  for  a 
struggle ;  and,  calling  to  his  aid  three 
gun-boats,  he  sailed  for  Amelia  island,  and 
carried  off  the  Diana  from  under  the  Brit- 
ish guns — not,  however,  being  opposed 
by  the  resistance  that  he  had  expected. 
The  gallantry  of  the  achievement  con- 
sisted in  the  bold  promptness  of  the  res- 
olution manifested,  although  the  result 
proved  so  harmless. 

Before  the  Revenge  had  lost  sight  of 
the  land,  a  large  man-of-war  was  seen 
bearing  down  upon  her.  Perry  at  once 
cleared  his  little  vessel  for  action,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  stranger  rounded  to, 
and  sent  an  officer  on  board  the  Revenge, 
to  state  that  she  was  his  British  majesty's 
ship  Goree,  Captain  Byng,  and  to  request 


the  commander  of  the  schooner  to  come 
on  board  and  explain  the  character  of  his 
vessel.  Perry  answered  with  a  very  em- 
phatic "  No  !"  and,  as  he  had  no  hope  oi 
beating  the  British  man-of-war,  which  was 
double  the  size  of  his  little  schooner,  at 
a  fair  cannonade,  he  determined,  in  case 
the  Englishman  fired  a  shot,  to  close  in 
and  board  him,  for  a  hand-to-hand  fight. 
The  crew,  which  consisted  of  about  nine- 
ty good  men,  were  armed  with  cutlasses, 
pistols,  and  battle-axes;  and  Perry  pre- 
pared to  lead  the  way  over  the  bulwarks, 
as  soon  as  the  two  vessels  should  touch. 
Desperate  as  seemed  the  attempt  against 
so  fearful  an  opponent,  yet  so  inspiring 
was  the  cool  self-possession  and  master- 
spirit of  the  commander,  that  each  officer 
and  man  was  ready  to  follow  him,  with 
a  confident  anticipation  of  success.  The 
captain  of  the  Goree  proved  a  reasonable 
person,  and,  instead  of  growing  fiercely 
belligerent  on  receiving  Perry's  answer, 
sent  back  his  boat,  with  a  courteous  re- 
quest that  an  officer  might  be.  sent  from 
the  Revenge,  to  exchange  the  formalities 
which  had  already  been  tendered  by  him- 
self. Perry  accordingly  sent  his  boat  to 
do,  in  reference  to  the  Revenge,  w.hat  had 
previously  been  done  by  the  British  cap- 
tain in  regard  to  his  vessel  —  to  make  a 
formal  statement  of  her  name  and  char- 
acter, and  by  wdiom  commanded* 

On  the  return  of  the  Revenge  to  New 
York,  she  was  again  attached  to  the  squad- 
ron of  Commodore  Rogers,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  a  cruiser.  At  Perry's  earnest 
solicitation,  he  was  soon  assigned  to  the 
charge  of  that  range  of  coast  between 

*  Mackenzie. 
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Montauk  Point  and  the  south  shoal  of 
Nantucket,  with  Newport  as  his  rendez- 
vous. Eogers  soon  showed  his  high  ap- 
preciation of  the  abilities  of  Perry  by  ap- 
pointing him  to  survey  the  ports  of  New 
London  and  Newport,  Gardiner's  bay,  and 
the  intermediate  navigation.  Though  the 
season  was  unpropitious,  Perry  entered 
upon  his  new  duties  with  prompt  energy. 
He  began  his  operations  with  the  survey 
of  Newport.  This  was  ordered  to  be  com- 
pleted in  a  week,  when  Perry  was  direct- 
ed to  proceed  to  New  London.  Though 
he  had  not  yet  finished  the  work,  he  de- 
termined to  sail  and  report  himself  to  the 
commodore,  from  whom  he  expected  to 
obtain  an  extended  term. 

"A  contrary  wind,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  attended  by  a  thick  fog,  prevented  him 
for  several  days  from  sailing.  At  length, 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1811,  the  weather 
cleared  off,  and  he  sailed  with  a  light 
northeast  wind,  from  Newport,  at  mid- 
night, in  order  to  have  da}'light  to  pass 
through  the  Pace,  as  the  dangerous  strait 
between  Fisher's  island  and  Watch  hill  is 
called.  Mr.  Peter  Daggett,  a  well-known 
coasting  and  Sound  pilot,  was  on  board 
the  Kevenge,  in  the  character  of  acting 
sailing-master  and  pilot.  After  the  schoon- 
er had  been  under  way  about  an  hour,  it 
became  once  more  foggy.  Perry  asked 
Daggett  if  he  could  take  the  schooner  to 
New  London  in  such  weather.  He  re- 
plied, without  hesitation,  that  he  could. 
Perry  ordered  an  anchor  to  be  kept  ready 
for  letting  go,  and  told  the  pilot,  if  he  had 
any  doubt,  to  come  to  anchor  at  once.  At 
six  in  the  morning,  the  Eevenge  passed 
Point  Judith,  in  fourteen  fathoms.     The 


distance  from  thence  to  Watch  hill,  the 
next  headland,  was  estimated  by  pilots 
and  laid  down  on  the  chart  as  thirty 
miles,  on  a  nearly  west  course.  As  the 
vessel  was  only  going  three  knots,  and 
the  ordinary  strength  of  the  flood- tide, 
which  was  then  setting,  was  estimated  at 
two  knots,  it  was  computed  that  at  least 
six  hours  of  such  sailing  would  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  schooner  up  with  Watch- 
hill  reef,  which  makes  out  from  the  head- 
land of  that  name.  She  was,  however,  on 
account  of  the  fog,  steered  a  point  off- 
shore, or  to  the  south  of  the  usual  course. 
At  nine  o'clock,  Perry,  being  below,  heard 
the  leadsmen  (there  being  one  in  each 
chains)  give  ten  fathoms  as  the  cast,  the 
previous  casts  having  been  from  eleven 
to  fourteen  fathoms.  He  immediately 
went  on  deck,  and  ordered  the  helm  to 
starboard  ;  he  found  that  it  was  already 
to  starboard,  having  been  put  so  by  the 
order  of  the  pilot.  The  schooner  came 
rapidly  round  until  she  headed  south-by- 
west  ;  but  as  she  still  shoaled  her  water 
to  five,  three,  and  at  last  two  and  a  half 
fathoms,  which  showed  she  was  embayed 
by  the  reef,  Perry  ordered  the  anchor  to 
be  let  go.  It  was  instantly  let  go,  and 
at  the  same  moment  her  stern  struck. 
The  anchor  checked  her  bows  round,  so 
as  to  enable  her  to  head  out  clear  of  the 
reef,  the  signal-spindle  on  which  was  now 
visible ;  and,  a  light  breeze  springing  up 
at  the  same  moment,  Perry  ordered  the 
sails  to  be  trimmed,  and,  as  the  schooner 
shot  ahead,  gave  the  order  to  cut  the  ca- 
ble. She  ranged  a  short  distance  ahead, 
when  the  wind  failing,  and  the  swell  and 
flood-tide  coming  in  strong  at  the  same 
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moment,  canted  her  round,  bows  on  to 
the  reef."* 

There  was  now  little  hope  of  saving 
the  vessel,  but  every  means  possible  was 
used.  A  kedge  and  hawser  were  carried 
out  and  hove  well  taut,  guns  were  thrown 
overboard,  the  water-casks  stove,  and  the 
masts  cut  away — but  all  in  vain.  She 
labored  more  and  more,  and,  thumping 
heavily  upon  the  reef,  she  began  to  leak 
badly,  and  finally  bilged  in  two  places. 
The  wreck  was  soon  abandoned,  and  ev- 
ery man  removed  in  safety  to  the  shore, 
Perry  being  the  last  to  leave.  The  usual 
court  of  inquiry  having  investigated  the 
occurrence,  made  a  report,  which  not 
only  exonerated  the  commander  from  all 
blame  for  the  loss,  but  highly  lauded  his 
conduct  on  the  occasion. 

On  subsequently  visiting  Washington, 
Perry  received  from  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  leave  of  absence  from  service  for 
twelve  months.  He  now  hastened  back 
to  Newport,  to  consummate  by  marriage 
the  long  engagement  of  four  years  with 
Miss  Mason,  who  became  his  wife  on  the 
5th  of  May,  1811. 

As  soon  as  the  war  with  Great  Britain 
broke  out,  Perry,  having  now  attained 
the  rank  of  a  master-commandant,  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
flotilla  of  gun-boats  stationed  at  Newport 
for  the  defence  of  that  harbor  and  the 
contiguous  coasts.  When  news  arrived 
of  the  brilliant  victories  of  Hull,  Bain- 
bridge,  and  Lawrence,  Captain  Perry,  em- 
ulous of  their  heroic  exploits  and  services 
in  behalf  of  their  country,  eagerly  soli- 
cited a  command  which  might  place  him 

*  Mackenzie. 


where  he  ardently  longed  to  be,  foremost 
in  the  fight. 

The  opportunity  he  sought,  soon  pre- 
sented itself.  Perry's  application  for  a 
post  on  the  lakes  brought  from  Commo- 
dore Chauncey,  the  commander-in-chief 
on  those  wTaters,  the  gratifying  answer — 
"You  are  the  very  person  that  I  want 
for  a  particular  service,  in  which  you 
may  gain  reputation  for  yourself  and 
honor  for  your  country."  This  especial 
service  was,  to  create  and  command  a 
naval  force  on  Lake  Erie  ;  and  Perry  was 
gratified  to  find  himself  appointed  by  the 
secretary  of  the  navy  to  this  important 
duty,  "which,"  a  friend  in  Washington 
wrote  to  him,  "I  think  will  suit  you  ex- 
actly; you  may  expect  some  warm  fight- 
ing, and  of  course  a  portion  of  honor." 
So  much  of  both,  however,  as  was  des- 
tined to  be  shared  by  the  heroic  Perry, 
few  even  of  his  friends,  confident  as  they 
were  in  his  skill  and  courage,  could  have 
imagined ! 

On  the  auspicious  22d  of  February, 
Perry  set  forward  on  his  severe  winter's 
journey,  to  report  himself  for  duty 
to  Commodore  Chauncey  at  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  having  hurried  in  advance 
of  himself  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  one 
detachment  of  whom  was  actually  de- 
spatched on  the  very  day  (the  17th  of 
February)  he  received  his  orders  from 
the  secretary  of  the  navy.  Having  been 
detained  at  Albany  and  Sackett's  Harbor 
by  the  commodore,  Perry  did  not  reach 
Presque  Isle  (or  Erie)  until  sev- 

r-  i         i  .   .      l'CDt  Ait t 

eral  days  afterward,  when,  with 
characteristic  promptitude,  he  immediate- 
ly began  his  work.     He,  however,  found 
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every  possible  obstacle  to  harass  him  and 
obstruct  his  efforts.  Although  the  keels 
of  two  twenty-gun  brigs  were  laid,  two 
gun-boats  planked,  and  a  third  ready  for 
planking,  their  construction  was  at  a  full 
stop  for  want  of  workmen  and  materials. 
No  guns  had  yet  been  brought  up  to  the 
lake,  nor  orders  even  given  for  the  pur- 
pose. No  defences  of  any  kind  had  been 
made  for  the  protection  of  the  vessels, 
notwithstanding  the  British  on  the  Cana- 
dian shore  threatened  an  attack.  There 
was  not  a  single  musket  or  cartridge  in 
possession  of  the  officer  who  had  been  in 
charge,  or  in  fact  in  the  whole  village ! 

On  the  very  night  of  his  arrival,  Perry 
took  care  to  guard  against  danger  by  en- 
rolling some  of  the  inhabitants,  and  set- 
ting them  to  watch  the  public  property. 
An  officer  was  also  despatched  to  bring- 
on  a  party  of  forty  seamen  from  the  navy- 
yard  at  Buffalo,  together  with  two  twelve- 
pounders  and  a  supply  of  the  necessary 
ammunition.  So  anxious,  moreover,  was 
Perry  to  proceed  with  the  construction 
of  the  vessels,  that,  before  going  to  bed, 
he  wrote  to  the  navy-agent  at  Pittsburg 
to  hurry  on  the  fifty  ship-carpenters  who 
had  been  lagging  for  four  weeks  on  their 
route  from  Philadelphia,  although  twenty- 
five  had,  under  the  guidance  of  the  inde- 
fatigable Noah  Brown,  the  master-ship- 
wright, made  the  same  journey  in  a  fort- 
night. These  latter  Perry  found  already 
at  work,  but  stimulated  them  to  further 
efforts  by  his  active  supervision. 

The  difficulties  at  that  time  to  be  con- 
tended with  in  the  undertaking  of  con- 
structing  a  squadron  on  Lake  Erie,  can 
hardly  be  conceived  at  this  period.    The 


region  was  then  almost  in  a  state  of  primi- 
tive rudeness.  The  country  which  bor- 
dered the  lakes  was  darkened  with  the 
forest,  and  its  solitude  only  disturbed 
here  and  there  by  a  sparse  settlement  of 
a  few  adventurous  pioneers,  and  by  the 
waters  of  these  great  inland  seas,  sailed 
upon  by  the  canoe  of  the  Indian  or  the 
light  bark  of  the  fur-trader.  Artisans,  sea- 
men, tools,  guns,  sail-cloth,  iron,  ammuni- 
tion, and  everything  but  the  timber  ne- 
cessary for  the  building  and  equipment 
of  ships,  had  to  be  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance of  many  hundred  miles. 

In  spite  of  every  obstacle,  however,  the 
ever-active  Perry  succeeded  in  launching 
and  equipping  the  three  gun-boats  and 
the  two  brigs  before  the  close  of  May. 
The  oak,  the  chestnut,  or  the  pine  wood, 
of  which  the  vessels  were  built,  came  from 
the  adjacent  forests,  and  not  seldom  was 
hewn  and  formed  a  part  of  a  gun-boat  or 
brig  on  the  very  day  it  had  fallen  before 
the  axe.  While  Perry  was  in  the  midst 
of  his  labors  of  superintending  the  fitting 
out  of  his  vessels,  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  expedition  against  Fort  George, 
and  volunteered  his  services.  We  have 
seen  how  those  services  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  enterprise.  On  his  re- 
turn, though  ill  from  fatigue  and  expo- 
sure, he  again  buckled  to  his  work,  and 
was  soon  ready  with  every  resource  with- 
in his  own  control  to  meet  the  foe,  who 
now  defiantly  showed  himself  with  six  sail 
off  the  harbor  of  Erie.  '-'What  a  golden 
opportunity,  if  we  had  men  I"  was  the  de- 
spairing exclamation  of  the  hero.  The 
men  came  at  last,  and  Perry  prepared  to 
strike  a  blow  for  the  mastery  of  the  lake. 
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Erie  had  been  well  chosen  for 
the  naval  depot.  The  shores  of 
the  lake,  being  generally  sandy  or  rock- 
bound,  are  full  of  danger  to  navigation ; 
and  good  harbors,  though  more  abundant 
on  the  American  side,  are  scarce.  Erie 
had  at  that  time  the  best  harbor  of  all, 
consisting  of  a  spacious  bay,  with  a  nar- 
row entrance  from  the  lake,  formed  by  a 
peninsula  extending  in  a  northeasterly  di- 
rection, and  presenting  an  outline  which 
has  been  likened  to  a  crab's  claw.  From 
this  peninsula  came  the  French  name  of 
Presque  Isle,  by  which  Erie  was  formerly 
known.  Across  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor there  stretched  a  bar  of  sand,  for  a 
mile  in  length,  upon  which  ordinarily  the 
water  varied  in  depth  from  six  to  ten  feet. 
This  shoal,  however,  being  composed  of 
light  sand,  frequently  shifted  with  gales 
of  wind,  so  that  at  times  the  depth  was 
no  more  than  four  feet. 

The  bar  had  proved  a  great  security 
to  the  vessels  in  course  of  construction, 
as  the  enemy's  armed  cruisers  were  pre- 


vented from  entering  the  harbor.  Now 
it  became  a  serious  obstruction  to  the 
Americans  themselves  when  ready  to  sail. 
The  two  brigs  drew  nine  feet  of  water  • 
and  of  course,  to  get  them  over  the  bar, 
it  became  necessary  to  raise  them  at  least 
four.  To  accomplish  this  would  require 
the  removal  of  the  guns,  which  would 
deprive  them  of  their  means  of  defence 
against  the  enemy,  who  with  their  defi- 
ant squadron  seemed  determined  to  dis- 
pute the  hazardous  passage. 

In  order  to  protect  his  vessels,  Captain 
Perry  erected  on  the  beach,  opposite  the 
shoalest  part  of  the  bar,  a  water-battery, 
mounted  with  three  long  twelve-pound- 
ers. To  raise  the  brigs  after  they  had 
been  lightened  of  their  armament,  an  in- 
genious contrivance  was  applied,  consist- 
ing of  two  large  camels  or  scows,  which 
exactly  fitted  the  shape  of  the  vessels. 
These  camels  were  to  be  sunk  by  filling 
them  with  water,  and  then  raised  by 
pumping  it  out,  when,  as  they  mounted 
to  the  surface,  they  would  bring  with 
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them  the  brigs  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached. 

The  enemy,  with  colors  flying,  contin- 
ued in  a  menacing  attitude  off  the  har- 
bor till  Sunday,  when  they  sud- 
denly disappeared.*  Perry  now 
weighed  anchor  with  eight  of  his  squad- 
ron, and  beat  down  toward  the  bar,  in  or- 
der to  be  in  readiness  for  crossing.  The 
young  commander,  always  scrupulously 
mindful  of  his  religious  duties,  had  taken 
care,  in  consideration  of  the  day,  to  in- 
vite a  clergyman  from  the  shore  to  per- 
form the  appropriate  rites.  Thus,  with 
solemn  prayer  for  the  success  of  their  un- 
dertaking, they  began  their  arduous  and 
dangerous  labors. 

Five  of  the  small  vessels,  having  been 
sent  across  the  bar,  anchored  outside  and 
cleared  for  action ;  and  a  sixth,  together 
with  the  brig  Niagara,  being  kept  within, 
with  their  guns  pointed  toward  the  lake, 
the  first  attempt  was  made  to  raise  and 
carry  over  the  Lawrence  (as  Perry  had 
named  his  own  brig,  in  honor  of  the  mem- 
ory of  the  commander  of  the  Chesapeake). 
Great  was  the  disappointment  to  find  that 
the  waters  of  the  lake  were  much  below 
their  usual  level,  reducing  the  depth  on 
the  bar  from  six  to  four  feet.  Not  dis- 
couraged, however,  the  work  was  under- 
taken, as  the  water  continued  smooth,  and 

*  "  It  is  said  that  Captain  Barclay  had  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  dine  on  the  Canada  shore',  and  that  he  passed 
over  with  this  intention,  probably  deceived  by  his  spies 

as  to  the  state  of  preparation  of  the  Americans The 

dinner  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  Barclay  on  the  1st  or 
2d  of  August,  1813,  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  place 
called  Dover.  In  replying  to  a  toast,  Barclay  stated  it 
was  his  intention  to  return  to  Erie  next  day,  when  he 
should  find  the  Yankee  brigs  hard  and  fast  on  the  bar, 
where  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  destroy  them." — 
Coopke. 


there  was  no  appearance  of  the  enemy. 
The  guns  being  removed,  the  camels  ap- 
plied, and  the  water  pumped  out,  the  Law- 
rence rose  five  feet,  and  readily  passed 
over  the  deepest  part  of  the  bar;  but 
when  she  reached  the  shallowest,  no  ef- 
fort of  heaving  and  kedging  could  force 
her  over.  But  Perry  was  resolutely  bent 
on  success ;  so,  ordering  the  camels  to  be 
filled  once  more,  and  new  lashings  to  be 
made  fast,  he  tried  again ;  when,  having 
lessened  the  draught  of  the  Lawrence  by 
a  few  inches,  and  having  kept  all  hands 
at  work  throughout  the  night,  he  suc- 
ceeded by  main  strength  in  forcing  the 
brig  in  safety  over  the  bar.  The  work, 
however,  was  not  accomplished  till  eight 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  when 
the  Lawrence  got  fairly  afloat, 
had  her  guns  on  board  again,  and  was 
ready  for  the  foe,  who  once  more  made 
his  appearance  in  the  offing  on  the  day 
after,  and  while  the  Niagara  was  still  on 
the  bar. 

As  Perry  watched  the  approach  of  the 
British  vessels,  coming  fast  before  a  good 
breeze,  he  stirred  his  men  to  renewed 
efforts.  Wearied  as  they  were  by  their 
jading  labors  by  night  and  b}'  day,  they 
responded  with  a  hearty  will  to  the  in- 
spiriting appeals  of  their  youthful  com- 
mander, and  succeeded  in  getting  the  sec- 
ond brig  fairly  afloat  in  deep  water  before 
the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  To  annoy  his 
antagonist,  and  check  his  advance  while 
Perry  was  completing  his  preparations, 
the  latter  sent  out  two  of  the  fastest  of 
his  small  schooners  to  fire  at  the  British 
vessels  Avith  their  long  guns. 

In  the  meantime,  the  people  on  the 
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Lawrence  were  beat  to  quarters,  and  the 
decks  cleared  for  action,  while  every  de- 
spatch was  used  to  put  the  Niagara  in 
the  same  fighting-trim.  The  enemy,  how- 
ever, were  not  disposed  to  give  battle ; 
and,  after  a  brief  exchange  of  shots  with 
the  two  American  schooners,  they  bore 
up  with  their  squadron,  and  stood  across 
the  lake,  toward  Long  Point. 

General  Harrison,  with  his  northwest- 
ern army,  was  anxiously  waiting  for  the 
co-operation  of  Perry's  squadron  in  his 
contemplated  invasion  of  Canada,  and  fre- 
quently and  urgently  wrote  to  him  on  the 
subject.  "  I  am  of  opinion,"  declares  Per- 
ry, in  one  of  his  answers,  a  that  in  two 
days  the  naval  superiority  will  be  de- 
cided on  this  lake.  Should  we  be  suc- 
cessful, I  shall  sail  for  the  head  of  the 
lake  immediately,  to  co-operate  with  you, 
and  hope  that  our  joint  efforts  will  be 
productive  of  honor  and  advantage  to 
our  country.  The  squadron  is  not  much 
more  than  half  manned ;  but,  as  I  see  no 
prospect  of  receiving  reinforcements,  I 
have  determined  to  commence  my  oper- 
ations." In  a  postscript  to  the  same  let- 
ter, Perry  bursts  out  with — "  Thank  God, 
the  other  sloop-of-war  is  over !  I  shall 
be  after  the  enemy,  who  is  now  making 
off,  in  a  few  hours.  I  shall  be  with  you 
shortly." 

On  the  following  day  the  squadron 
sailed,  standing  for  Long  Point, 
in  search  of  the  enemy;  but  find- 
ing that  he  had  taken  refuge  in  the  har- 
bor of  Maiden,  and  the  wind  proving  un- 
favorable for  proceeding  to  the  head  of 
the  lake,  Perry  returned  and  anchored 
his  vessels  off  Erie.     He  immediately  be- 
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gan  taking  on  board  additional  stores  and 
provisions  for  General  Harrison's  army, 
and  intended  to  have  put  to  sea  again  on 
the  evening  of  the  8th  of  August.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  he  received  in- 
telligence that  Lieutenant  Elliott  was  on 
his  way  to  join  him  with  a  reinforcement 
•of  officers  and  men  to  the  number  of  a 
hundred  and  two  in  all.  "  He  was  elec- 
trified by  the  news,"  and  declared  "  that 
he  had  not  been  so  happy  since  his  arri- 
val." Although  he  had  simultaneously 
been  informed  that  the  enemy's  fleet  was 
soon  to  be  reinforced  by  the  completion 
of  their  large  vessel,  the  Detroit,  he  was 
nothing  daunted  by  their  accession  of 
strength,  since  he  was  now  able  for  the 
first  time  to  man  his  own  squadron  with 
some  good  sailors ;  for  those  who  had 
been  brought  on  by  Elliott  from  Lake 
Ontario  proved  to  be  all  "prime  men." 

Perry  had  been  much  worried  by  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  crews ;  and  his  im- 
patient spirit,  fretting  against  the  reluc- 
tance of  Commodore  Chauncey  to  furnish 
men,  had  led  to  some  mutual  recrimina- 
tion. The  young  captain  was,  in  fact,  so 
nettled  by  one  of  the  letters  that  he  had 
received  from  his  superior,  that  he  re- 
quested to  be  allowed  to  resign  his  com- 
mand. Fortunately,  however,  he  was  in- 
duced to  remain ;  and  no  one  was  more 
urgent  in  persuading  him  to  stay  than 
Chauncey  himself,  who  thus  declared  to 
him  in  a  conciliatory  letter :  "  The  public 
service  would  suffer  from  a  change,  and 
your  removal  might  in  some  degree  de- 
feat the  objects  of  the  campaign."  But 
Perry  had  shown  by  his  previous  con- 
duct— when  he  offered  to  yield  up  the 
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command  to  his  superior,  with  all  its  pros- 
pect of  honor,  while  he  himself  expressed 
his  willingness  to  remain  in  a  subordinate 
position — that  his  motives  were  far  high- 
er than  any  desire  for  self-glorification. 
Ardent  and  ambitious  as  he  was,  he  was, 
above  all,  patriotic.  His  youthful  spirit 
longed  for  glory,  but  he  was  willing  even 
to  sacrifice  that  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try. 

With  the  still  small  force  (in  spite  of 
the  late  reinforcement)  of  less  than  four 
hundred  men  all  told,  Perry  again  sailed, 
to  make  his  way  up  the  lake,  and 
co-operate  with  General  Harri- 
son, whose  headquarters  were  now  at  Sen- 
eca, on  the  Sandusky  river.  After  an  un- 
disturbed sail  up  the  lake,  without  seeing 
anj7thing  of  the  British  fleet  but  a  small 
cruiser,  every  vessel  came  to  an- 
cnor.  An  interview  with  Gen- 
eral Harrison  soon  followed,  who  came 
on  board  the  brig  Lawrence,  accompanied 
by  Generals  Cass  and  M'Arthur,  Colonel 
Gaines,  the  whole  staff,  the  Indian  chiefs, 
«  Crane,"  «  Blackhoof,"  "  Captain  Tommy," 
and  twenty-three  of  their  fellow-braves 
of  the  Shawnee,  Wyandot,  and  Delaware 
tribes,  who  had  been  brought  that  they 
might  be  duly  impressed  with  awe  at  the 
sight  of  the  "  big  canoes." 

Harrison  declared  that  he  was  not  yet 
prepared  to  advance  into  Canada,  and  it 
was  therefore  determined  by  Perry  that 
he  would  in  the  meantime  seek  out  the 
enemy's  fleet  and  give  it  battle.  "  Put- 
in-bay," a  snug  harbor  in  the  Bass  islands, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  general,  was  cho- 
sen as  the  rendezvous  of  the  squadron, 
and  its  shore  that  for  assembling  the  ar- 
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my  previous  to  the  contemplated  inva- 
sion of  the  enemy's  territory. 

To  Put-in-bay,  accordingly,  Perry  re- 
moved his  vessels,  where  he  received  a 
reinforcement  of  about  a  hundred  Ken- 
tucky militiamen,  who  volunteered  to  act 
as  marines.  These  brave  fellows,  in  their 
leathern  hunting-jackets  and  leggings, 
had  never  stood  upon  a  deck  before,  and 
all  was  as  strange  to  them  as  they  were 
to  all  on  board  ship. 

Perry  soon  sailed  out  again  for  Maiden, 
and  took  a  close  view  of  the  British  fleet 
at  anchor.  Fearful,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  weather,  of  being  embayed, 
and  thus  losing  some  of  his  dullest  sailers, 
he  resolved  to  defer  his  challenge  to  the 
enemy — a  resolution  in  which  he  was 
confirmed  by  his  own  severe  illness,  hav- 
ing been  struck  prostrate  by  an  attack  of 
bilious  fever,  which  was  then  prevalent 
among  his  people. 

After  lying  a  week  in  his  berth,  Perry, 
hardly  convalescent,  again  made  his  ap- 
pearance on  deck ;  and  on  that  very  day, 
finding  the  wind  favorable,  he  got  his 
squadron  under  way,  and  stood  for  Mai- 
den. Here  he  ran  very  close  in,  and, 
hoisting  his  colors,  strove  to  provoke  the 
enemy  to  battle.  Failing  in  his  object, 
he  sailed  again  for  Sandusky,  where,  in 
a  second  interview  with  General  Harri- 
son, he  suggested  the  small  island  called 
the  Middle  Sister,  fifteen  miles  from  Mai- 
den, as  a  suitable  rendezvous  previous  to 
an  attack  upon  the  latter  place. 

While  at  Sanduslcy,  intelligence  was 
received  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
British  commander  to  sail  out  with  his 
squadron,  and  endeavor,  by  giving  battle 
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to  Perry,  to  force  his  way  to  Long  Point, 

and  thus  reopen  the  communication  with 

that  depot.     The  American  vessels  now 

returned  to  the  harbor  of  Put-in-bay,  to 

prepare  for  the  coming  struggle. 

At  sunrise,  the  enemy's  ships 
Sept.  10.  '  .  •  J     ,     l 

were  first  seen  in  the  far  distance 

from  the  masthead  of  the  Lawrence.  Per- 
ry was  on  the  alert.  He  had  made  every 
preparation  for  the  expected  conflict,  and 
now,  summoning  his  commanding  officers 
by  signal  to  the  deck  of  the  Lawrence, 
he  gave  them  in  a  few  words  their  last 
instructions ;  and,  unfolding  a  blue  flag, 
upon  which  was  inscribed  in  white  let- 
ters, "  Do  n't  give  up  the  ship  !"  told  them 
that  this  was  to  be  the  signal  for  action. 
He,  moreover,  declared  to  his  officers,  as 
they  were  about  to  leave,  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  bring  the  enemy  to  close 
quarters  from  the  first,  and  that  he  could 
not  advise  them  better  than  in  the  words 
of  Lord  Nelson— "If  you  lay  your  ene- 
my close  alongside,  you  can  not  be  out  of 
your  place." 

As  soon  as  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
was  Reported,  Perry  ordered  the  signal 
to  "  get  under  way ;"  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes every  vessel  was  under  sail,  beating 
out  against  a  light  head  wind  from  the 
southwest,  and  with  the  boats  ahead  tow- 
ing. The  object  was,  to  beat  to  the  wind- 
ward of  the  islands  which  now  interposed 
between  the  two  approaching  squadrons, 
and,  thus  gaining  the  weather-gage,  to 
bear  down  with  that  important  advan- 
tage upon  the  foe.  The  wind,  however, 
was  light  and  baffling ;  and  Perry's  pa- 
tience was  so  severely  tried  by  the  in- 
cessant tacking,  that  when  it  was  nearly 


ten  o'clock,  and  but  little  progress  had 
been  made,  he  told  his  sailing-master,  Mr. 
Taylor,  to  wear  ship  and  run  to  the  lee- 
ward of  the  islands.  "  Then  we'll  have 
to  engage  the  enemy  from  the  leeward  !" 
was  the  exclamation.  "I  don't  care  — 
to  windward  or  to  leeward,  they  shall 
fight  to-day !"  replied  Perry.  The  signal 
was  accordingly  made  to  wear  ship ;  but 
while  the  manoeuvre  was  performing,  the 
wind  suddenly  shifted  to  the  southeast, 
and  bore  the  squadron  clear  of  the  isl- 
ands, and  enabled  it  to  keep  the  weather- 
gage. 

The  day  was  clear,  the  waters  of  the 
lake  perfectly  still,  and  the  wind  light 
and  warm  from  the  southeast.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  North- 
American  autumn  days.  At  ten  o'clock 
the  British  vessels  were  hove  to  in  close 
order,  waiting  for  the  Americans  (then 
about  six  miles  away);  and  with  the  sun 
shining  on  their  newly-painted  sides  and 
their  red  ensigns,  they  made  a  gallant 
show.  The  enemy  numbered  six  sail,* 
with  sixty-three  guns  in  all,  and  manned 

*  Cooper  gives  the  following  as  the  force  of  the  British 

squadron  : 

Detroit,  Captain  Barclay,  nineteen  guns :  two  long  twenty- 
fours,  one  long  eighteen  on  pivot,  six  long  twelves,  eight 
long  nines,  one  twenty-four  pound  carronade,  one  eigh- 
teen pound  ditto. 

Queen  Charlotte,  Captain  Finnis,  seventeen  guns  :  one 
long  nine  on  pivot,  one  long  twelve  on  pivot,  two  long 
nines,  fourteen  twenty-four  pound  carronades. 

Lady  Prevost,  Lieutenant  Buchan,  thirteen  guns :  one 
long  nine  on  pivot,  two  long  sixes,  ten  twelve-pound 
carronades. 

Hunter,  Lieutenant  Bignall,  ten  guns:  four  long  sixes, 
two  long  fours,  two  long  twos,  two  twelve-pound  car- 
ronades. 

Little  Belt,  three  guns :  one  long  twelve  on  pivot,  two 
long  sixes. 

Chippbway,  Mr.  Campbell,  one  long  nine  on  pivot. 
Whole  number  of  guns,  sixty-three. 
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by  five  hundred  and  two  men,  including 
officers,  sailors,  and  soldiers*  Their  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  hoisted  his  flag  on 
the  newest  and  largest  vessel,  the  Detroit, 
was  Captain  Robert  H.  Barclay,  a  vet- 
eran officer  who  had  been  wounded  at 
Trafalgar,  in  1805,  while  fighting  under 
Lord  Nelson,  and  had  lost  an  arm  in  a 
later  action  with  the  French.  His  skill 
and  bravery  were  equally  acknowledged 
by  all  who  knew  him.  His  second  in  com- 
mand, Captain  Finnis,  of  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte, was  another  officer  of  experience 
and  recognised  courage.  The  enemy  now 
formed  in  a  compact  line  ahead.  The 
Chippewa  was  in  the  van,  and  next  to 
her  came  Barclay's  own  vessel  (the  De- 
troit), followed  by  the  Hunter,  Queen 
Charlotte,  Lady  Pre vost,  and  Little  Belt, 
in  the  order  named. 

The  American  squadron  came  floating 
gently  down  the  smooth  waters  of  the 
lake  before  a  ligrkt  breeze.  The  order  for 
the  attack  had  been  previously  arranged 
by  Perry.  When  he  discovered,  however, 
that  the  enemy's  squadron  had  formed 
differently  from  what  he  had  expected, 
he  changed  his  order,  and  passed  with  the 
Lawrence  ahead  of  the  Niagara,  which 
originally  was  to  lead  the  line,  so  that  he 
might  himself  meet  the  Detroit,  the  van- 
ward  and  largest  ship.  It  was  a  chival- 
rous resolution,  characteristic  of  Perry, 
thus  to  keep  the  most  formidable  antag- 
onist for  himself,  as  he  had  originally  in- 
tended. 

The  American  squadron  was  composed 

*  Mackenzie  gives  the  number  as  five  hundred  and  two, 
although  James  (evidently  erroneously)  estimates  it  at 
only  three  hundred  and  forty-five. 


of  nine  vessels  —  three  more  than  those 
possessed  by  the  British — but  mounting 
only  fifty  four  guns  in  all*  Two  only 
(the  brigs  Lawrence  and  Niagara,  each 
of  five  hundred  tons)  could  be  regarded 
as  men-of-war.  The  others  were  small, 
slightly  built,  and  without  bulwarks  ;  one 
a  brig,  one  a  sloop,  and  the  rest  schoon- 
ers. The  whole  number  of  officers  and 
men  was  four  hundred  and  ninety.-}"  A 
goodly  portion  were  undoubtedly  able 
seamen,  but  they  were  miscellaneous  in 
origin  and  color,  and  many  of  them  were 
incapable  of  duty  on  account  of  sickness. 
On  the  day  of  the  action  there  were  no 
less  than  seventy-eight  who  were  ill  with 
the  bilious  fever,  of  an  attack  of  which 
their  commander  was  still  feeling  the 
effects.  The  Kentucky  volunteers  Avere 
stout  and  valiant  yeomen,  but  awkward 
on  board  ship,  and  intolerant  of  disci- 
pline. There  was  not  an  officer  in  the 
whole  squadron  who  had  the  naval  expe- 
rience of  Barclay  and  Finnis.  Perry  him- 
self was  but  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
and  had  never  been  even  a  witness  of  an 
action  between  two  squadrons.    Captain 

*  Cooper  enumerates  the  American  vessels  as  follows: 

Lawrence,  Captain  Perry,  twenty  guns  :  two  long  twelves, 
eighteen  thirty-two  pound  carronades. 

Niagara,  Captain  Elliott,  twenty  guns  :  two  long  twelves, 
eighteen  thirty-two  pound  carronades. 

Caledonia,  Lieutenant  Turner,  three  guns  :  two  long  twen- 
ty-fours, one  thirty-two  pound  carronade. 

Ariel,  Lieutenant  Packett,  four  guns:  four  twelves. 

Somers,  Mr.  Almy,  two  guns :  one  long  twenty-four,  one 
thirty-two  pound  carronade. 

Porcupine,  Mr.  Senett,  one  gun  :  one  long  thirty-two. 

Scorpion,  Mr.  Chaplin,  two  guns:  one  long  twenty-four 
one  thirfy-two  pound  carronade. 

Tigress,  Lieutenant  Conklin,  one  gun  :  one  long  thirty- 
two. 

Trippe,  Lieutenant  Holdup,  one  gun :  one   long  thirty- 
two. 
f  Mackenzie. 
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Elliott,  who  commanded  the  Niagara,  was 
an  experienced  subordinate  officer;  but 
all  the  others  were  young  men,  who,  al- 
though fall  of  ardor  and  of  great  prom- 
ise, had  never  shared  in  a  battle.  The 
sailing-masters  had  been  taken  from  the 
merchant-service,  and  were  mostly  from 
Perry's  native  state  of  Khode  Island ;  but 
they  were  well-tried,  skilful,  and  faithful 
followers  of  their  young  commander,  by 
whom  they  had  been  chosen  for  the  na- 
val service. 

Having  changed  his  order  of  battle,  and 
leading  the  van  himself  in  the  Lawrence, 
to  meet  the  Detroit,  Perry  stationed  the 
Scorpion  ahead,  and  the  Ariel  on  his 
weather-bow.  The  Caledonia  came  next, 
to  try  her  strength  with  the  Hunter; 
then  the  Niagara,  to  oppose  the  Queen 
Charlotte  ;  while  the  Somers,  the  Porcu- 
pine, the  Tigress,  and  the  Trippe,  followed 
in  the  rear,  to  engage  with  the  remaining 
two  of  the  British  line,  the  Lady  Prevost 
and  the  Little  Belt. 

At  ten  o'clock,  Perry  cleared 
his  brig  for  action.  The  shot 
were  crammed  into  the  racks  and  into 
circular  grommets  of  rope ;  pistols,  cut- 
lasses, and  boarding-pikes,  were  brought 
to  quarters,  preventer-braces  rove,  match- 
es lit,  and  the  decks  wet  and  sanded,  to 
prevent  explosion  and  the  slipperiness 
from  the  expected  blood  and  slaughter* 
As  the  Lawrence  bore  up  for  the, enemy, 
with  every  man  at  his  post,  resolutely 
prepared  for  the  struggle,  their,  young 
commander,  upon  whose  encouraging  and 
almost  joyous  face  all  eyes  were  fixed, 
mounted  a  gun-slide,  and,  unfolding  the 

8  Mackenzie. 


blue  signal,  spoke  out  with  his  clear  and 
melodious  voice  these  few  words:  "My 
brave  lads !  this  flag  contains  the  last 
words  of  Captain  Lawrence.  Shall  I  hoist 
it  ?" — "  Ay,  ay,  sir !"  was  the  hearty  re- 
sponse which  burst  with  simultaneous 
shout  from  every  man  and  boy  in  the 
vessel,  and  the  flag  was  instantly  hoisted 
to  the  main  royal-masthead  of  the  Law- 
rence. As  those  memorable  words,  "Don't 
give  up  the  ship  /"  caught  the  view,  three 
hearty  cheers  rose  from  the  whole  line, 
in  responsive  enthusiasm  to  the  appeal. 
Even  the  sick  felt  a  thrill  of  the  perva- 
ding excitement,  and7  with  fancied  re- 
newal of  strength,  offered  their  feeble 
services  in  the  comiug  struggle.  "Go  be- 
low, Mays,"  said  the  sailing-master,  Tay- 
lor, to  a  poor  fellow  who  had  crawled  up 
on  deck  to  offer  his  last  mite  of  life;  "you 
are  too  weak  to  be  here/' — "I  can  do 
something,  sir." — "  What  can  you  do  ?" 
— "  I  can  sound  the  pump,  sir,  and  let  a 
strong  man  go  to  the  guns."* 

As  they  were  coming  nearer  and  near- 
er the  British  fleet,  and  by  twelve  o'clock 
would  certainly  be  in  the  midst  of  action, 
the  noonday  grog  was  served  in  advance, 
and  the  bread-bags  freely  emptied.  In  a 
moment  after,  however,  every  man  was 
again  at  quarters.  Perry  now  went  round 
the  deck,  from  gun  to  gun,  stopping  at 
each,  carefully  examining  its  condition, 
and  passing  a  cheerful  word  with  the 
"  captain."  Recognising  some  of  the  old 
tars  who  had  served  on  board  the  Con- 

«  i'  He  sat  down  by  the  pump,  and  sent  the  strong  man 
to  the  guns  ;  and  when  the  fight  was  ended,  there  he  was 
found,  with  a  ball  through  his  heart.  He  was  from  New- 
port;  his  name  Wilson  Mays." — Oration  hy  George  H. 
Calvert. 
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stitution,  he  said,  *  Well,  boys  !  are  you 
ready  ?" — "  All  ready,  your  honor !"  was 
the  prompt  reply,  as  they  touched  their 
tarpaulins,  or  the  handkerchiefs  in  which 
some  of  them  had  wrapped  their  heads, 
that  they  might  be  as  unencumbered  as 
possible  for  the  fight.  "  But  I  need  not 
say  anything  to  you,"  rejoined  their  com- 
mander— "you  know  how  to  beat  these 
fellows!" — and  he  passed  on.  His  face 
now  beamed  with  a  smile  of  friendly  in- 
terest as  he  recognised  some  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  exclaiming,  "Ah,  here  are  the 
Newport  boys !  They  will  do  their  duty, 
I  warrant !" 

Everything  being  ready,  the  squadron 
moved  slowly  on,  before  the  light  breeze, 
toward  the  British  line.  The  excitement 
of  preparation  was  over,  and,  though  each 
heart  beat  quick  with  anxious  expecta- 
tion, the  voices  of  all  were  stilled,  for  lit- 
tle had  man  to  say  to  man  when  each 
was  so  absorbed  by  his  own  reflections  as 
he  approached  that  dread  gulf  between 
life  and  death.  Here  and  there,  however, 
passed  a  low  whisper  between  friends, 
conveying  those  mutual  requests  of  kind 
offices  which  are  ordinarily  claimed  from 
friendship  on  the  near  approach  of  death. 
"  Say  to  my  mother  I  .thought  of  her  at 
the  last  moment,"  whispered  one.  "  Give 
this  to  my  beloved,"  murmured  another, 
a  and  tell  her  it  was  breathed  upon  by 
my  dying  kiss." 

Perry  made  his  friend  Hambleton,  the 
purser  (but  who  now  had  charge  of  the 


after-guiis,  and  whose  station  was  near 
the  commander  on  the  quarter-deck),  his 
confidant,  telling  him  how  to  act  in  re- 
gard to  his  private  affairs  in  the  event  of 
his  dying.  Having  first  attached  pieces 
of  lead  to  all  his  public  papers  (that  they 
might  sink  when  thrown  overboard,  in 
case  of  defeat,  and  thus  escape  the  ene- 
my), he  destroyed  his  private  ones.  He 
evidently  was  loth  to  part  with  his  wife's 
letters;  but  finally,  after  giving  them  a 
hasty  reading,  he  tore  them  to  ribbons, 
and,  as  he  threw  them  over  the  ship's  side, 
he  said  that,  let  what  would  happen,  the 
enemy  should  not  read  those.  "  This  is 
the  most  important  day  of  my  life,"  ex- 
claimed Perry,  as  he  closed  his  confiden- 
tial interview  with  Hambleton. 

For  an  hour  and  a  half  the  silence  con- 
tinued. As  the  wind  was  light  and  fa- 
vorable, there,  was  scarcely  a  movement 
necessary  on  deck ;  for  the  vessels  in  ad- 
vance moved  regularly  forward,  under 
easy  sail,  and  the  others,  with  all  their 
canvas  set,  followed  quickly  in  the  rear. 
But  now  the  stillness  was  suddenly  bro- 
ken by  the  sound  of  the  bugle  on  board 
the  Detroit,  and  echoed  by  loud  cheers 
throughout  the  British  squadron.  Im- 
mediately after,  at  a  quarter  of  twelve 
o'clock,  when  the  Lawrence  had 
approached  within  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  her  chosen  antagonist  (the  De- 
troit) fired  a  gun ;  the  shot,  however,  did 
not  strike  the  American  vessel.  Thus 
began  the  action. 


Sept.  10. 
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Immediately  on  the  first  shot  of 
the  enemy,  Captain  Perry  ordered 
the  signal  to  be  made  from  the  masthead 
of  the  Lawrence  for  each  vessel  to  engage 
her  appointed  antagonist.  All  were  in 
their  places — the  Lawrence  leading  the 
van,  attended  by  the  Scorpion,  and  the 
Ariel  on  her  weather-bow ;  the  Caledonia 
and  Niagara  came  next,  in  their  proper 
stations,  distant  from  each  other  about 
half  a  cable's  length,  as  had  been  pre- 
scribed ;  but  the  other  vessels,  which  fol- 
lowed in  due  order,  being  slow  sailers, 
were  lagging  in  the  rear.  Perry,  with 
all  canvas  set,  was  eager  to  close  with 
his  antagonist  the  Detroit,  which  now  fol- 
lowed the  first  unsuccessful  shot  with 
another,  from  a  long  gun,  which  passed 
through  and  through  both  bulwarks  of 
the  Lawrence.  A  close  action  was  espe- 
cially desirable  for  the  American  brig,  as 
she  was  mounted  with  carronades  which 
could  not  respond  with  effect  at  a  distance 
to  the  long  guns  of  the  enemy.  But  the 
wind  was  light ;  and  Perry,  as  he  moved 


slowly  along,  impatiently  counted  each 
minute.  The  British,  in  the  meantime, 
concentrating  their  fire  upon  the  Law- 
rence, had  already  (although  ten  minutes 
only  had  passed  since  the  action  began) 
done  her  much  mischief.  She  had  not 
yet  returned  a  shot ;  but  now,  however, 


at  five  minutes  of  noon,  she  fired 
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her  long  twelve-pounder ;  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  bugle  was  sounded, 
as  a  signal  for  the  other  vessels  to  begin 
action.  The  schooners  ahead,  the  Scor- 
pion and  Ariel,  now  opened  their  fires, 
as  well  as  the  Caledonia  and  Niagara, 
astern ;  and  their  example  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  others,  though  at  such  a 
distance  as  to  be  of  little  effect. 

Finding  the  Lawrence  suffering  more 
and  more  from  the  long  guns  of  the  ene- 
my, Perry  made  all  sail,  in  order  to.  get 
his  carronades  within  striking  distance, 
and  once  more  passed  the  word  by  trum- 
pet for  the  vessels  in  the  rear  to  close  up 
and  take  their  stations  at  a  half-cable's 
length  of  each  other,  as  had  been  previ- 
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ously  arranged.  The  order  was  caught 
up  by  Captain  Elliott,  of  the  Niagara, 
which  was  next  astern  of  the  Lawrence, 
and  transmitted  along  the  line. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Lawrence  floated 
slowly  before  the  light  breeze  toward  the 
enemy.  When  Perry  believed  that  he 
was  close  enough  for  his  carronades  to 
tell,  he  luffed  up  and  fired  a  starboard- 
broadside.  Discovering,  however,  that  he 
was  yet  at  too  great  a  distance,  he  bore 
away  again,  and  steered  directly  for  the 
Detroit,  firing  broadside  after  broadside, 
and  continuing  to  draw  closer  and  closer, 
until  he  had  reached  within  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  of  his  antagonist, 
when  he  hauled  up  on  a  course  parallel 
with  him.  As  Perry  bore  down  so  per- 
sistently, Captain  Barclay  thought  his  ob- 
ject was  to  board.  His  only  purpose,  how- 
ever, was  to  bring  his  carronades  to  bear 
within  a  distance  from  which  their  fire 
might  be  effective ;  and  they  were  now 
served  with  great  spirit  and  activity. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy  to  destroy  the  Law- 
rence at  all  hazards,  and  to  this  end  every 
gun  was  aimed.  The  entire  British  squad- 
ron now  concentrated  its  fire  upon  the 
doomed  flag-ship,  which  was  left  almost 
alone  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the 
struggle.    The  little  schooners  Ariel  and 

OO 

Scorpion,  •  on  Perry's  weather-bow,  did 
their  utmost  to  sustain  him ;  but,  with 
their  small  force,  their  greatest  efforts 
were  of  little  avail.  The  Niagara  was 
too  far  away  to  be  of  any  aid.*    The  Cal- 

8  ' '  The  Niagara  did  not,  however,  make  sail  with  the 
Lawrence,  and  accompany  her  down  into  close  action,  but 
continued  at  long  shots,  using  only  her  long  twelve- 
pounder." — Mackenzie. 


edonia  was  engaged  in  a  hot  but  unequal 
struggle  with  the  enemy's  larger  vessel, 
the  Hunter ;  and  the  rest  of  the  Ameri- 
can fleet  were  at  such  a  distance,  that 
they  were  only  able  to  keep  up  an  un- 
certain fire  with  their  long  guns  at  the 
nearest  British  vessels. 

The  Queen  Charlotte,  finding  her  ex- 
pected antagonist,  the  Niagara,  at  too  re- 
mote a  distance  to  engage,  bore  up  close 
to  the  stern  of  the  Detroit,  and  joined 
her  in  her  fire  upon  the  Lawrence.  This 
doomed  vessel  suffered  terribly,  but  con- 
tinued to  struggle  against  overpowering 
odds  for  more  than  two  hours.  Amid  all 
the  havoc,  the  guns  were  fired  with  the 
same  rapidity  and  regularity  as  on  a  day 
of  exercise.  But  now  the  cannon  were 
dismounted,  one  after  another;  the  bul- 
warks beaten  down  so  that  the  enemy's 
shot  passed  through  and  through  without 
resistance ;  the  sails  and  rigging  were 
hansfins;  in  confused  shreds,  or  drag-gina; 

o      o  >  oo      o 

entangled  nets  of  rope  over  the  sides; 
the  yards  and  spars  were  splintered  and 
broken,  their  fragments  scattered  in  ev- 
ery direction ;  and  the  whole  vessel  was 
such  a  wreck,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
manage  her. 

Terrible  had  been  the  destruction  of 
life.  Of  the  one  hundred  strong  men 
who  but  two  hours  before  had  gone  into 
the  fight,  twenty-two  were  killed  and 
sixty-one  wounded.  Even  the  bleeding, 
the  shattered,  and  the  maimed,  fought 
on.  Death  alone  stopped  her  ears  to  the 
call  to  duty  of  the  brave  Perry.  Again 
and  again  the  wounded  came  upon  deck. 

"  When  the  battle  had  raged  an  hour 
and  a  half,"  says  Doctor  Usher  Parsons, 
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the  busy  surgeon  of  the  Lawrence  on  that 
day  of  carnage, "  I  heard  a  call  for  me  at 
the  small  skylight,  and,  stepping  toward 
it,  I  saw  it  was  the  commodore,  whose 
countenance  was  as  calm  and  placid  as 
if  on  ordinary  duty.  'Doctor,'  said  he, 
'  send  me  one  of  your  men,'  meaning  one 
of  the  six  that  were  to  assist  rne,  which 
was  done  instantly.  In  five  minutes  the 
call  was  repeated  and  obeyed ;  and  at  the 
seventh  call,  I  told  him  he  had  them  all. 
He  asked  if  any  could  pull  a  rope,  when 
two  or  three  of  the  wounded  crawled  up- 
on deck  to  lend  a  feeble  hand  in  pulling 
at  the  last  guns." 

Midshipman  Lamb  went  down  below 
with  a  shattered  arm.  A  splint  and  tour- 
niquet were  hastily  applied  by  the  sur- 
geon; and,  as  the  maimed  young  officer 
was  about  to  move  away  to  resume  his  du- 
ties, a  cannon-ball  came  crashing  through 
the  ship's  side,  and,  striking  him,  dashed 
him  dead  against  the  bulkhead.  One  of 
the  sailors  (a  Narragansett  Indian)  had 
just  left  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  who 
had  taken  off  a  shattered  leg,  when  he, 
too,  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball.  The 
first-lieutenant,  Yarnall,  came  below  with 
his  scalp  torn,  and  the  blood  streaming 
down  his  face.  As  he  insisted  upon  re- 
turning immediately  to  the  deck,  some 
lint  and  a  colored  handkerchief  were  hast- 
ily bound  upon  the  hurt.  A  second  time 
wounded,  he  again  went  below,  a  still 
more  portentous-looking  object  than  on 
his  former  visit.  Some  of  the  hammocks 
having  been  struck  in  the  nettings,  and 
the  feathery  cat-tails  with  which  the  mat- 
tresses were  stuffed  thus  escaping  and 
floating  in  the  air,  had  lighted  upon  Yar- 


nall's  wounded  head  and  face,  and  stick- 
ing to  the  blood,  gave  him  the  appear- 
ance which  Doctor  Parsons  likens  to  that 
a  of  a  large  owl,"  and  which  extorted 
laughter  even  from  the  wounded.  Yar- 
nall, being  again  hurriedly  attended  by 
the  surgeon,  mounted  the  deck  when  the 
fight  was  at  the  hottest.  Kepairing  to 
Perry,  he  reported  that  all  the  officers  in 
the  first  division  under  his  command  were 
either  killed  or  disabled.  His  commander 
was  so  overcome  by  the  drollery  of  his 
looks,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  a 
good-humored  smile  as  he  listened  to  and 
granted  his  application.  Soon  after,  Yar- 
nall again  presented  himself  to  his  com- 
mander with  the  same  request,  for  more 
officers.  "  You  must  endeavor  to  make 
out  by  yourself ;  I  have  no  more  to  give 
you,"  was  the  reply.  Such  had  been  the 
havoc  in  the  meantime  !  The  second-lieu- 
tenant also,  Dulany  Forrest,  was  thrown 
prostrate  upon  the  deck  by  a  grapeshot, 
which  struck  him  in  the  breast.  Perry, 
who  stood  near,  lifted  him  up,  and,  see- 
ing that  he  was  not  wounded — for  he 
had  been  thrown  down  by  a  spent  ball  — 
encouraged  him  with  the  assurance  that 
he  was  not  hurt.  As  he  recovered  from 
the  shock,  Forrest  pulled  out  the  shot 
which  had  lodged  within  his  waistcoat, 
and  replied  as  he  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
"No,  sir,  I'm  not  hurt — but  this  is  my 
shot !" 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  terrible 
slaughter,  Perry  was  calm  and  even  cheer- 
ful. His  officers  and  crew,  every  man  of 
whom  behaved  himself  like  a  hero  during 
these  hours  of  trial  and  sacrifice,  looked 
to  their  young  commander  not  only  for 
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encouragement  during  life,  but  for  con- 
solation  in  their  dying  moments.  As  a 
ball,  a  stand  of  grape  or  of  canister,  struck 
down  the  brave  fellows,  and  made  a  fear- 
ful gap  in  a  gun's  crew,  those  few  who 
were  left  would  for  a  moment  turn  their 
eyes  upon  Perry  for  an  inspiriting  glance, 
and  then  cheerfully  spring  to  the  places 
of  their  fallen  comrades.  Those  who  lay 
weltering  in  blood  on  the  slippery  deck 
would,  in  the  very  agony  of  death,  turn 
their  faces  toward  their  commander,  im- 
ploring one  look  of  grateful  recognition 
from  his  eye  to  reward  them  for  the  sac- 
rifice which  they  had  so  freely  made  for 
their  country. 

The  single  gun  left  was  yet  loaded  and 
fired,  loaded  and  fired  again.  There  were, 
however,  not  even  enough  men  to  man- 
age this  cannon ;  and  Perry  himself,  to- 
gether with  Hambleton  the  purser  and 
Brase  the  chaplain,  served  and  did  not 
abandon  it  until  it  also  was  finally  dis- 
mounted and  of  no  use. 

At  last,  about  half-past  two  o'clock, 
when  the  Lawrence  was  totally  disabled, 
and  only  eighteen  persons  out  of  the  en- 
tire crew  (besides  Perry  himself  and  his 
younger  brother  Alexander,  but  twelve 
years  old,  a  midshipman)  were  left,  capa- 
ble of  duty,  the  young  commander  still 
did  not  despair  of  victory.  As  he  stood 
upon  the  bloody  deck,  surrounded  by  the 
helpless  dead  and  wounded,  and  his  ship 
drifting  away  an  unmanageable  wreck,  he 
looked  around  deliberately,  to  catch  a 
glimpse,  through  the  shifting  smoke,  of 
the  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  squadron. 
Forrest,  his  second-lieutenant,  was  at  his 
side,  and,  observing  the  Niagara  in  the 
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distance,  exclaimed :  "  Look  !  that  brig 
will  not  help  us ;  see  how  he  keeps  off ! 
He  will  not  come  to  close  action." — "  I'll 
fetch  him  up  !"  replied  Perry,  who,  when 
he  saw  the  good  condition  of  the  Niag- 
ara, had  promptly  decided  to  shift  his 
flag,  which  he  resolutely  declared  should 
not  be  hauled  down  from  over  his  head 
on  that  day  * 

Giving  Mr.  Yarnall  the  command  of 
the  disabled  Lawrence,  and  putting  the 
memorable  blue  signal — with  its  heroic 
words,  "Don't  give  up  the  ship!" — un- 
der his  arm,  Perry  sprang  into  his  boat, 
accompanied  by  his  brother,  the  boy-mid- 
shipman, and  pushed  off.  The  boat's  crew 
pulled  away  cheerily ;  and  the  intrepid 
commander,  fully  intent  upon  his  pur- 
pose, and  eager  to  accomplish  it,  did  not 
even  sit  down,  but  stood  erect  in  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  as  if  impatient  of  a  mo- 
ment's rest  until  he  should  bring  the  Ni- 
agara into  action.  The  enemy  at  once 
caught  sight  of  the  boat,  and,  conscious 
of  its  object,  directed  a  fire  upon  it  from 
their  cannon  and  musketry.  Their  shots 
were  so  far  well  aimed  as  to  splinter  the 
oars,  to  throw  the  spray  upon  the  crew, 
and  even  to  penetrate  the  gunwales  of 
the  boat  here  and  there.  Perry,  still 
standing  erect  in  the  stern,  was  in  great 
danger.  His  brave  men  besought  him 
to  sit  down ;  and  at  length,  one  of  them, 
finding  that  their  fearless  commander  did 
not  heed  their  appeal,  actually  pulled  him 
into  the  seat. 

The  men  continued  to  tug  earnestly 
at  the  oars,  but  the  boat  did  not  reach 
the  Niagara  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 

*  Mackenzie. 
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hour.  As  their  commander  crossed  the 
gangway  of  the  brig  in  safety,  the  survi- 
vors on  the  Lawrence,  who  with  painful 
anxiety  had  watched  his  perilous  transit, 
sent  up  a  faint  (for  the  voices  were  few) 
but  joyful  cheer.  The  shattered  brig  still 
had  her  colors  flying,  and  the  British  con- 
tinued to  fire  upon  her.  Lieutenant  Yar- 
nall,  with  not  a  gun  left,  hardly  a  crew  to 
man  one,  and  with  a  vessel  which  was  a 
drifting  wreck,  resolved  at  last  to  strike 
his  flag,  in  order  to  save  the  handful  of 
survivors  on  deck,  and  the  many  wound- 
ed below ;  the  latter  of  whom,  from  the 
light  draught  of  the  Lawrence,  were  ly- 
ing above  water,  and  thus  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.  The  colors  were  ac- 
cordingly hauled  down.  Every  British 
vessel  now  resounded  with  loud  and  ex- 
ulting cheers  from  its  crowded  bulwarks. 
With  this  triumphant  burst  the  enemy 
proclaimed  themselves,  with  inauspicious 
haste,  the  victors  of  the  day.  This  ex- 
ulting shout  of  the  foe  struck  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  wounded  and  dying  on  the 
Lawrence  with  a  tone  more  terrible  than 
the  last  toll  of  death.  "  Sink  the  ship  ! 
let  us  all  sink  together !"  were  the  only 
words  heard  by  the  surgeon,  as  these 
poor  fellows  turned  away  from  his  mer- 
ciful offices,  and,  pushing  aside  balm  and 
bandage,  resolutely  refused  the  proffered 
hopes  of  life. 

As  soon  as  Perry  reached  the  deck  of 
the  Niagara,  he  was  met  at  the  gangway 
by  Captain  Elliott,  who  asked,  "  How  is 
the  day  going  ?" — "  Badly  !"  replied  Per- 
ry, who,  having  stated  the  condition  in 
which  he  left  the  Lawrence,  asked  what 
the  gun-boats  were  doing  so  far  astern. 


Elliott  instantly  offered  to  go  and  bring 
them  up ;  and,  with  the  consent  of  Perry, 
he  at  once  jumped  into  the  boat  and  went 
off  on  that  duty* 

Perry,  now  in  command  of  the  Niagara, 
squared  his  yards,  put  his  helm  up,  set 
his  topgallant-sails,  hoisted  the  signal  for 
close  action,  and  without  a  moment's  de- 
lay, bore  away  for  the  British  line.  The 
signal  was  greeted  with  hearty  cheers 
from  the  whole  squadron ;  and  the  wind 
freshening,  each  vessel  rapidly  closed  up 
with  the  adversary.  With  the  increased 
breeze,  the  Niagara,  though  fully  half  a 
mile  away  when  Perry  took  the  command, 
was  in  seven  or  eight  minutes  right  upon 
the  British  fleet.  As  she  came  boldly  on, 
reserving  her  own  fire,  the  enemy's  ves- 
sels poured  their  shot  upon  her  in  a  ra- 
king position.  The  Detroit  made  an  ef- 
fort to  wear,  in  order  to  present  her  star- 
board-broadside, several  of  her  larboard- 
guns  having  been  disabled.  At  this  mo- 
ment, the  Queen  Charlotte  was  close  un- 
der her  lee ;  and,  as  she  did  not  follow 
the  manoeuvre  on  board  the  Detroit  with 
sufficient  quickness,  the  two  vessels  got 
foul  of  each  other. 

While  thus  they  lay  entangled  togeth- 
er, with  the' bowsprit  and  head-bows  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte  caught  in  the  miz- 
zen-rigging  of  the  Detroit,  Perry  passed 
with  the  Niagara  slowly  under  the  bows 
of  the  latter,  and  deliberately,  within  half 
pistol-shot  distance,  poured  into  both  ves- 
sels "a  deadly  and  awfully  destructive 
fire  of  grape  and  canister.  The  larboard- 
guns,  which  were  likewise  manned,  were 
directed  with  equally  murderous  effect 
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into  the  stern  of  the  Lady  Prevost,  which 
had  passed  to  the  head  of  the  line,  and 
of  the  Little  Belt.  The  marines,  at  the 
same  time,  cleared  their  decks  of  every 
one  to  be  seen  above  the  rails.  The 
piercing  shrieks  of  the  mortally  wound- 
ed on  every  side  showed  how  terrific  had 
been  the  carnage. 

"  Passing  under  the  lee  of  the  two  Brit- 
ish ships,  which  had  now  got  clear,  but 
were  but  slightly  separated,  Captain  Per- 
ry, brought  by  the  wind  on  the  starboard- 
tack,  with  his  head  to  the  northward  and 
eastward,  and  backing  the  Niagara's  main- 
top-sail to  deaden  her  headway,  contin- 
ued to  pour  his  starboard-broadside  into 
the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  the  Hunter, 
which  lay  astern  of  her.  Some  of  his 
shots  passed  through  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte's ports  into  the  Detroit.  At  this 
juncture,  the  small  vessels  also  came  in- 
to close  action  to  windward,  and  poured 
in  a  destructive  fire  of  grape  and  canister; 
their  shot  and  that  of  the  Niagara,  wher- 
ever it  missed  its  mark,  passing  the  ene- 
my, and  taking  effect  reciprocally  on  our 
own  vessels." 

The  British  now  no  longer  fired  a  gun; 
and  an  officer  appeared  on  the  taffrail  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte,  to  signify  that  she 
had  struck.  The  Detroit,  the  Hunter, 
and  the  Lady  Prevost,  immediately  fol- 
lowed her  example.  All  their  colors  were 
hauled  clown  in  seven  minutes  after  the 
Niagara  had  broken  the  British  line  and 
begun  her  destructive  fire.     The  action 
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commenced  at  a  quarter  before 


twelve,  and  ended  precisely  at 
three  o'clock.  When  the  smoke  blew 
away,  the  victors  and  the  vanquished 


were  seen  closely  intermixed.  The  tri- 
umphant Niagara — with  the  signal  for 
close  action  still  flying — clung  hard  by 
the  Detroit,  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  the 
Hunter.  The  enemy's  small  cruisers,  the 
Chippewa  and  Little  Belt,  with  all  canvas 
set,  were  striving  to  escape  toward  Mai- 
den; but  the  Caledonia  (which  had  fol- 
lowed the  Niagara  so  closely  that  her 
jib-boom  touched  the  other's  stern),  and 
the  Scorpion  and  Trippe,  no  less  alert, 
had  now  assumed  such  a  position  to  the 
leeward,  that  they  were  able  to  pursue 
the  fugitives,  and  to  force  them  to  a  sur- 
render. The  Lawrence  lay  to  windward, 
where  she  had  drifted,  a  helpless  wreck ; 
but  the  American  flag  was  once  more  fly- 
ing over  her  bloody  deck. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  struck,  Perry 
sent  an  officer  to  take  possession  of  the 
Detroit,  who,  on  reaching  her  deck,  be- 
held a  spectacle  of  carnage  and  ruin  hard- 
ly less  tragic  than  had  been  witnessed  on 
board  the  suffering  Lawrence.  Most  of 
the  guns  were  dismounted ;  and  the  deck, 
heaped  here  and  there  with  the  dying 
and  the  dead,  was  everywhere  slippery 
with  gore,  and  strewn  with  mangled  limbs 
and  shreds  of  human  beings.  The  second- 
lieutenant  was  in  command,  with  a  few 
surviving  officers  and  men.  Inglis,  the 
first-lieutenant,  had  been  killed  in  the 
heat  of  the  action.  Commodore  Barclay 
had  been  borne  below,  severely  wounded 
by  a  grapeshot  in  the  thigh.  Recover- 
ing momentarily  from  the  shock,  he  gal- 
lantly insisted  upon  being  again  taken  on 
deck.  Struck  soon  afterward  by  a  second 
grapeshot,  which  shattered  his  shoulder- 
blade  into  pieces,  he  was  once  more  car- 
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ried  prostrate  and  insensible  to  his  cabin. 
When,  toward  the  close  of  the  engage- 
ment, the  officer  in  command  found  that 
the  day  was  lost,  he  sent  word  to  the 
wounded  Barclay ;  but  before  he  would 
consent  that  his  flag  should  be  struck,  the 
heroic  commodore  ordered  himself  to  be 
lifted  a  second  time  to  the  deck,  that  he 
might  with  his  own  eyes  see  whether 
there  was  any  hope  for  further  resist- 
ance. 

The  Detroit  was  greatly  injured.  The 
once-stout  brig  now  looked  pitifully,  with 
toppling  masts  and  splintered  yards;  with 
stays  gone,  and  torn  braces  dangling ;  her 
topmasts,  sails,  and  rigging,  falling  over 
the  side  ;  with  her  bulwarks  shattered  to 
pieces,  and  her  sides  stuck  full  of  the 
thirty-two  pound  shot  which  she  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Lawrence  —  proving  the 
exactness  of  the  aim,  but  the  inefficacy 
of  the  distant  fire.  The  Queen  Charlotte 
had  also  suffered  greatly,  losing  her  com- 
mander, Captain  Finnis,  early  in  the  ac- 
tion, together  with  her  first-lieutenant, 
while  her  hull,  spars,  and  rigging,  were 
cut  to  pieces.  The  Lady  Prevost  had  her 
commander  and  first-lieutenant  wound- 
ed ;  and,  badly  injured  in  hull,  spars,  and 
rudder,  was  no  longer  manageable.  The 
commanding  officers  of  the  Hunter  and 
the  Chippewa  were  likewise  disabled  by 
severe  injuries,  leaving  the  commander 
of  the  Little  Belt  the  only  officer  fit  for 
duty  at  the  close  of  the  action. 

Every  commander  and  every  officer 
second  in  command,  in  the  British  fleet, 
was  reported  by  Captain  Barclay,  in  his 
official  statement,  to  have  been  incapaci- 
tated from  service.     The  whole  number 


of  killed  and  wounded,  as  set  down  by 
him,  amounted  to  forty-one  killed,  three 
of  whom  were  officers,  and  ninety-four 
wounded,  of  whom  nine  were  also  officers. 
In  this  report,  however,  there  was  proba- 
bly no  account  taken  of  the  loss  of  those 
who  had  not  been  officially  rated  among 
the  crew.  The  bodies  of  several  Indians 
which,  as  was  supposed,  had  been  thrown 
overboard  from  the  English  vessels  during 
the  action,  were  found  washed  ashore  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake.  Two  Indian 
chiefs  were  actually  discovered  crouch- 
ing, in  utter  fright,  in  the  hold  of  the 
Detroit.  They  had  been  stationed  in  the 
top,  to  act  as  riflemen ;  but  when  the  ac- 
tion became  warm,  so  terrified  were  they 
by  the  horrors  which  they  beheld,  that 
they  fled  to  the  hiding-place  where  they 
were  discovered* 

In  the  American  squadron,  the  Law- 
rence had  been  much  the  greatest  suffer- 
er. With  twenty-two  killed  and  sixty- 
one  wounded,  out  of  a  hundred  and  three 
doing  duty,  she  presented  such  a  slaugh- 
ter as  has  hardly  been  equalled  in  any 
naval  fight.  The  Niagara  was  reported 
to  have  lost  only  two  killed  and  twenty- 
three  wounded.-j-  On  board  the  Caledo- 
nia, three  were  wounded ;  on  the  Somers, 
two ;  on  board  the  Ariel,  one  was  killed 
and  three  were  wounded;  on  the  Scor- 
pion, two  were  killed ;  and  on  the  Trippe, 

*  Analectic  Magazine. 

f  This  was  Perry's  own  report ;  and  Mackenzie,  his  biog- 
rapher, adds:  "All  but  two  of  the  wounded  having  been 
struck  after  Captain  Perry  took  command  of  her,  as  stated 
by  the  surgeon  who  attended  them."  Cooper  declares,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Niagara's  surgeon,  that  "this  report 
was  inaccurate,  the  slightly  wounded  having  been  omit- 
ted. He  [the  surgeon]  also  says  that  there  were  five  men 
killed." 
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two  were  wounded — thus  making  in  the 
whole  squadron  twenty-seven  killed  and 
ninety-six  wounded.  Neither  the  Tigress 
nor  the  Porcupine  suffered  in  the  least, 
as  they  were  unable,  with  all  the  gallant 
efforts  of  their  commanders,  to  come  to 
close  quarters.  The  American  officers 
killed  were  Lieutenant  John  Brooks  of 
the  Lawrence,  a  youth  of  great  personal 
beauty.  Midshipman  Lamb  of  the  same 
vessel,  and  Midshipman  Clark  of  the  Scor- 
pion. Lieutenants  Yarnall  and  Forrest, 
Sailing-Master  Taylor,  Purser  Hambleton, 
Midshipmen  Swartwout  and  Claxton,  and 
Mr.  Stone,  were  among  the  wounded  on 
board  the  Lawrence  ;  and  Lieutenant  Ed- 
wards and  Midshipman  Cummings  on  the 
Niagara. 

When  the  fight  was  over,  the  wounded 
cared  for,  the  prisoners  secured,  the  tot- 
tering  masts  strengthened,  the  shot-holes 
plugged,  and  all  the  vessels,  the  conquer- 
ing and  the  conquered,  under  sail  on  the 
same  course,  and  commanded  by  the  one 
victorious  hero,  Perry  retired  to  his  cabin. 
Here  he  wrote  that  famous  despatch  to 
General  Harrison,  which,  for  terse  com- 
prehensiveness, has  ever  been  compared 
to  the  Veni,  vidi,  vici,  of  Caesar : — 

"  Dear  General  :  We  have  met  the  en- 
emy, and  they  are  ours.  Two  ships,  two 
brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop. 

"  Yours,  with  very  great  respect  and 
esteem,  "  0.  H.  Perry." 

To  the  secretary  of  the  navy  he  wrote 
with  equal  good  taste,  as  follows : — 

"  U.  S.  Brig  Niagara,  off  tub  westernmost  Sister.  ) 
head  of  Lake  Erie,  Sept.  10,  1813,  4  P.  M.      j 

"Sir:  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
give  to  the  arms  of  the  United  States  a 


signal  victory  over  their  enemies  on  this 
lake.  The  British  squadron,  consisting 
of  two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and 
one  sloop,  have  this  moment  surrendered 
to  the  force  under  my  command,  after  a 
sharp  conflict. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  re- 
spectfully, your  obedient  servant, 

"  0.  H.  Perry." 

After  despatching  these  letters,  Perry 
brought  the  entire  combined  fleet  to  an- 
chor, that  he  might  make  better  arrange- 
ments for  the  comfort  of  the  wounded, 
the  security  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  whole  force.  He  now  first 
visited  the  Ariel,  and  set  Sailing-Master 
Brownell  to  take  command  of  the  Somers, 
to  which  vessel  he  ordered  seventy  pris- 
oners to  be  removed.  Forty  of  these 
were  ironed,  or  confined  below ;  the  re- 
mainder were  arrayed  within  the  circle  of 
the  long  gun,  in  a  sitting  posture,  while 
'the  crew  continued  under  arms  during 
the  night,  forming  bulwarks  across  the 
deck,  and  ready  to  fire  at  the  least  indi- 
cation of  a  disposition  to  rise* 

The  victorious  Perry,  with  a  saddened 
heart,  at  last  went  to  the  Lawrence.  "  The 
deck,"  says  the  surgeon,  who  relates  the 
incident,  "  was  slippery  with  blood  and 
brains,  and  strewed  with  the  bodies  of 
twenty  officers  and  men,  some  of  whom 
had  sat  at  table  with  us  at  our  last  meal, 
and  the  ship  resounded  everywhere  with 
the  groans  of  the  wounded.    Those  of  us 

*  This  arrangement  of  the  prisoners,  thus  minutely  de- 
scribed by  Mackenzie,  reminds  us  of  the  tragic  occurrence 
on  his  own  vessel,  also  called  the  Somers,  in  1841,  when 
the  rising  of  the  suspected  mutineers  to  liberate  their  ar- 
rested leader,  young  Spencer,  of  New  York,  was  similarly 
guarded  against,  until  the  execution  of  the  culprit. 
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who  were  spared  and  able  to  walk,  ap- 
proached him  as  he  came  over  the  ship's 
side,  but  the  salutation  was  a  silent  one 
on  both  sides ;  not  a  word  could  find  ut- 
terance."* 

Reminded  of  his  triumph  by  the  arri- 
val of  three  officers  on  board,  who  were 
despatched  by  Commodore  Barclay  to  de- 
liver his  sword  —  and  at  the  same  time 
stepping  in  the  gore  of  the  slaughtered 
victims — the  American  commander  ex- 
ulted not  over  the  proofs  of  glory,  but 
sorrowed  at  the  bloody  records  of  its 
cost.  With  a  solemn  air  and  a  low  voice 
he  refused  the  proffered  hilts  of  the  Brit- 
ish officers'  swords,  and  requested  them 
to  retain  their  side-arms.  After  this  cer- 
emonial of  triumph,  Perry  slowly  walked 
among  the  dead  and  the  dying ;  and,  with 
a  glance  of  affection  at  his  little  brother, 
only  twelve  years  old,  sleeping  safely  in 
his  hammock,  with  thankful  recognition 
of  the  mercy  of  God  he  gave  utterance, 
to  these  words :  "  I  believe  that  my  wife's 
prayers  have  saved  me." 

One  solemn  duty  remained — the  bu- 
rial of  the  dead.  The  Episcopal  burial- 
service  having  been  read,  the  bodies  of 
the  seamen  were  committed  to  the  deep. 
At  nine  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning,  the  combined  squad- 
ron weighed  anchor,  and  in  two  hours  ar- 
rived at  Put-in-bay.  On  the  morning  of 
the  12th  the  dead  officers  were  interred. 
The  flags  on  every  vessel  were  at  half- 
mast,  minute-guns  were  fired,  the  dead- 
march  was  beaten  by  the  drums,  and  the 
boats  moved  off,  their  oars  keeping  time 
with  a  measured  stroke,  as  they- bore  to 

*  Doctor  Usher  Parsons. 
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the  shore  their  melancholy  burden.  On 
reaching  the  land,  a  procession  was  form- 
ed, with  the  dead  of  the  two  squadrons 
borne  alternately  according  to  rank,  and 
followed  in  the  same  order  by  their  liv- 
ing comrades,  Perry  himself  walking  last. 
The  graves  had  been  dug  near  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lake ;  and  here  the  solemn 
words  of  the  burial-service  were  read, 
amid  the  deep  quietude  of  the  wilder- 
ness, on  that  calm  and  beautiful  autumn 
day.  The  gentle  ripplings  of  the  smooth 
waters  of  the  lake  on  the  shore,  beating 
in  harmcny  with  the  sobbing  hearts  of 
the  saddened  spectators,  scarcely  broke 
the  profound  silence  which  even  Nature 
seemed  to  keep,  in  reverence  to  the  he- 
roic dead. 

Of  Perry's  courtesy  and  generous  kind- 
ness to  Captain  Barclay  and  his  country 
men,  there  could  be  no  stronger  testimo- 
ny than  that  of  the  brave  leader  of  the 
enemy  himself,  who  declared  that  "the 
conduct  of  Perry  toward  the  captive  offi- 
cers and  men  was  sufficient  of  itself  to 
immortalize  him."  Perry  paid  a  visit  to 
the  wounded  Barclay,  and  with  his  cour- 
teous solicitude  and  warm-hearted  kind- 
ness so  won  the  affections  of  his  fallen 
enemy,  that  the  two  became  from  that 
time  constant  friends.  Money  was  ad- 
vanced on  his  own  responsibility  by  the 
American  commander  to  the  British  offi- 
cers ;  and  he  pledged  himself  to  obtain 
for  Barclay  his  liberty  on  parole,  which 
was  finally  secured. 

The  results  of  the  battle,  which  wrest- 
ed from  the  British  the  command  of  Lake 
Erie,  led  to  the  restoration  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Michigan,  and  the  release  of  our 
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northern  frontier  from  the  cruelties  of 
the  savage,  were  of  such  magnitude,  that 
the  victory  was  everywhere  hailed  as  the 
great  event  of  the  war;  while  the  con- 


duct of  Perry  had  been  so  able,  so  brave, 
and  so  magnanimous,  that  he  was  at  once 
enrolled  among  those  heroes  whom  the 
country  loves  to  honor. 
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General  Harrison  had  collected, 
on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
more  than  seven  thousand  men,  whom, 
with  the  co-operation  of  Perry  and  his 
fleet,  he  was  about  transporting  to  Can- 
ada, for  the  invasion  of  that  province. 
The  victory  being  won  on  the  lake,  there 
was  no  longer  an  enemy's  vessel  to  dis- 
pute the  navigation  of  its  waters;  and 
Perry  could  now  freely  offer  his  services 
in  aid  of  Harrison's  projected  enterprise. 
The  small  vessels  were  immediately  de- 
spatched to  transport  the  army  to  Bass 
island ;  and  Perry  himself  soon  after  fol- 
lowed in  the  Ariel,  and  conveyed  the  gen- 
eral and  his  staff  to  Put-in-bay,  which  had 
been  selected  as  the  rendezvous  for  the 
squadron. 

The  entire  land-force  was  now  trans- 
ported to  the  Middle  Sister,  an 
island  twelve  miles  from  Maiden, 


which  was  to  be  the  first  point  of  inva- 
sion. Next  morning  the  whole  army  em- 
barked in  the  small  boats  and  the  vessels 
of  the  squadron,  which,  getting  under 
way,  sailed  for  their  destination.  In  a 
few  hours  the  vessels  were  at  anchor  in 
line  of  battle  off  the  Canadian  shore,  to 
the  eastward  of  Maiden.  The 
troops  landed  in  excellent  order, 
under  cover  of  the  broadsides  of  the  fleet, 
and  with  spirited  expressions  of  eagerness 
for  the  expected  conflict,  each  man  recal- 
ling the  strong  but  humane  appeal  of  his 
commander :  "  The  general  entreats  his 
brave  troops  to  remember  that  they  are 
sons  of  sires  whose  fame  is  immortal;  that 
they  are  to  fight  for  the  rights  of  their 
insulted  country,  while  their  opponents 
combat  for  the  unjust  pretensions  of  a 
master.  Kentuckians,  remember  the  riv- 
er Raisin !  but  remember  it  only  while 
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the  victory  is  suspended.  The  revenge 
of  a  soldier  can  not  be  gratified  upon  a 
fallen  enemy !" 

There  was,  however,  no  enemy  to  meet. 
General  Proctor,  in  consternation  at  the 
victory  of  Perry,  had  abandoned  Maiden, 
and  fled  in  the  direction  of  Sandwich, 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Detroit. 
The  squadron  now  moved  to  the  harbor 
and  anchored,  while  the  troops  inarched 
in  and  took  possession  of  the  deserted 
and  half-ruined  town,  where  the  enemy 
had  destroyed  the  fOrt,  barracks,  navy- 
yard,  and  public  stores. 

Proctor's  flight  may  have  been  justified 
by  the  want  of  supplies.  His  Indian  al- 
lies, however,  more  daring  or  less  pru- 
dent, grumbled  loudly ;  and  their  leader, 
Tecumseh,  took  occasion  to  express  to 
the  British  general,  in  his  own  peculiar 
Indian  rhetoric,  his  disgust  at  the  retreat. 
"  Listen,  father !"  said  he.  a  Our  fleet  has 
gone  out.  We  know  they  have  fought ; 
we  have  heard  the  great  guns,  but  know 
nothing  of  what  has  happened  to  our  fa- 
ther with  one  arm*  Our  fleet  has  gone 
one  way,  and  we  are  very  much  aston- 
ished to  see  our  father  tying  up  every- 
thing and  preparing  to  run  away  the 
other,  without  letting  his  red  children 
know  what  his  intentions  are.  You  al- 
ways told  us  that  you  would  never  draw 
your  foot  off  British  ground ;  but  now, 
father,  we  see  that  you  are  drawing  back, 
and  we  are  sorry  to  see  our  father  doing 
so  without  seeing  the  enemy.  We  must 
compare  our  father's  conduct  to  a  fat  ani- 
mal that  carries  its  tail  upon  its  back ; 

*  Barclay,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  had  lost  an  arm 
at  Trafalgar. 
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but,  when  affrighted,  it  drops  it  between 
its  legs,  and  runs  off!  We  wish  to  stay 
here  and  fight  the  enemy,  should  he  ap- 
pear. If  he  conquers  us,  we  will  then 
retreat  with  our  father."  Thus  spoke  the 
heroic  Shawnee  chief;  but  the  prudent 
Englishman  gave  no  heed  to  the  Indian's 
oratory. 

General  Proctor  continued  his  retreat. 
Harrison  followed  in  pursuit,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  month  took  posses- 
sion of  the  deserted  town  of  Sand- 
wich. Both  armies  now  paused  awhile. 
The  British  and  their  Indian  allies,  in  the 
meantime,  posted  themselves  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Thames  (which  flows 
into  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Lake 
St.  Clair),  some  sixty  miles  from  Sand- 
wich and  eighty  from  Detroit,  where  they 
seemed  determined  to  hold  their  ground. 

Harrison  occupied  himself  in  securing 
the  territory  which  the  enemy  had  aban- 
doned. Embarking  with  General  M'Ar- 
thur's  brigade,  he  sailed  with  Perry  to 
take  possession  of  Detroit.  A  thousand 
hostile  Indians  still  lurked  in  the  neigh- 
boring woods ;  but  they  fled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  armed  vessels,  and  only 
came  back  when,  with  the  flexibility  of 
service  peculiar  to  the  race,  they  had  re- 
solved to  abandon  their  old  friends,  and 
to  "  take  hold  of  the  same  tomahawk  and 
strike  all  who  were  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  whether  British  or  Indi- 
ans." Harrison,  having  by  proclamation 
formally  taken  possession  of  the  territory 
of  Michigan,  in  the  presence  of  him  who 
had  won  it  by  his  great  victory,  returned 
with  Perry  to  Sandwich,  where  Colonel 
Bichard  M.  Johnson  (who  became  vice- 
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president  of  the  United  States  in  1836), 
with  his  mounted  riflemen  of  Kentucky, 
had  also  arrived  by  the  way  of  Detroit, 
and  thus  gave  the  army  the  requisite  cav- 
aliy  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
General  Harrison  was  now  prepared  to 
move,  and,  sending  forward  Colonel  John- 
son with  his  mounted  Kentuckians  in  ad- 
vance, followed  with  the  infantry.  With 
the  army  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  King's 
mountain  (in  the  campaign  of  1780),  the 
white-haired  Shelby  of  Kentucky,  whose 
sixty-two  years  of  life  had  not  lessened 
his  ardor,  and  who  now,  at  the  head  of 
the  western  yeomen,  was  as  eager  for  the 
fight  as  the  youngest.  With  him,  as  an 
aid-de-camp,  was  John  J.  Crittenden,  the 
future  statesman.  General  Cass,  though 
his  brigade  was  stationed  at  Sandwich, 
was  also  a  volunteer  on  the  occasion,  and 
accompanied  Harrison  as  his  aid-de-camp. 
Perry,  too,  unwilling  to  be  left  behind, 
offered  his  services,  and  became  another 
of  the  volunteer  aids-de-camp.  Always 
an  excellent  horseman,  he  rode  boldly 
everywhere,  and  his  presence  was  the 
admiration  as  it  was  the  encouragement 
of  every  man  in  the  army.  His  gallant 
bearing,  his  youthful  looks,  and  his  late 
great  victory,  drew  toward  him  the  eyes 
of  all ;  and  the  consciousness  that  he  was 
with  them  inspired  the  soldiers  with  the 
desire  to  do  their  duty  before  so  bright 
an  exemplar. 

The  enemy  were  at  last  over- 
taken, and  found  posted  on  a 
narrow  strip  of  land,  overshadowed  by 
lofty  trees,  with  the  river  Thames  flow- 
ing on  the  left  and  a  marsh  or  swamp  on 
the   right.     The  British  regulars,  some 
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eight  hundred  in  number,  formed  the  cen- 
tre and  left ;  while  the  Indians,  at  least 
fifteen  hundred,  under  the  brave  Tecum- 
seh,  were  stationed  to  the  right,  on  the 
borders  of  the  swamp. 

Harrison's  force  was  no  more  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  strong ;  but  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  give  battle,  confident  in 
the  spirit  wrhich  animated  all  his  troops, 
and  more  particularly  the  Kentuckians, 
who  burned  to  avenge  their  fellow-citi- 
zens who  had  been  so  ruthlessly  sacrificed 
at  the  river  Raisin;  though  they  were  not 
unmindful  of  the  humane  sentiment  of 
their  general,  that  "the  revenge  of  a  sol- 
dier can  not  be  gratified  on  a  fallen  ene- 
my." Harrison,  modifying  his  first  order 
of  battle,  determined  upon  the  novel  ex- 
pedient with  his  mounted  Kentucky  ri- 
flemen of  breaking  the  British  line,  which 
had  been  weakened  by  opening  its  files 
in  order  to  cover  the  whole  space  between 
the  river  and  the  swamp. 

Conformably  to  his  plan,  the  general 
directed  Colonel  Johnson  to  draw  up  his 
regiment  in  close  column,  and  to  charge 
the  enemy  at  full  speed,  at  the  moment 
of  their  first  fire.  The  American  regu- 
lars were  so  posted  as  to  seize  the  artil- 
lery ;  and  the  few  friendly  Indians  were 
directed,  in  conformity  with  their  usual 
style  of  warfare,  to  skirt  along  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  be  ready  to  lend  their 
aid  in  the  melee ;  while  Harrison,  accom- 
panied by  his  volunteer  aids-de-camp  Cass 
and  Perry,  placed  .himself  at  the  head  of 
the  front  line  of  infantry,  to  direct  the 
movements  of  the  cavalry,  and  to  sustain 
its  charge,  seconded  by  the  veteran  Shel- 
by with  the  rest  of  the  troops. 
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Thus  drawn  up,  the  array  marched  to 
the  attack.  In  a  few  moments  the  Brit- 
ish line  began  a  fire,  when  Colonel  John- 
son ordered  his  mounted  regiment  to  the 
charge.  The  horses  in  front  recoiled  be-' 
fore  the  musketry,  but  their  riders,  skil- 
ful horsemen,  brought  them  back ;  and 
soon  the  whole  force,  by  an  impetuous 
and  simultaneous  rush,  broke  through 
the  line,  and  threw  it  into  confusion.  In 
one  moment  the  contest  here  was  over. 
Such  was  the  disorder,  and  so  terrible 
seemed  to  be  the  prospect — with  the 
dauntless  Kentucky  riflemen  plunging 
here  and  there,  and  firing  right  and  left 
writh  deadly  aim — that  the  British  gave 
up  all  hope  of  successful  struggle,  and  at 
once  surrendered. 

Upon  the  left,  however,  where  the  he- 
roic Tecumseh  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Indians,  the  conflict  was  more  severe. 
Colonel  Johnson,  who  had  made  over  to 
his  brother  James  (the lieutenant-colonel) 
the  command  of  the  battalion  which  had 
so  gallantly  charged  the  British  line,  and 
reserved  the  other  battalion  for  himself, 
to  oppose  to  the  Indians  in  the  swamp, 
now  came  in  for  the  hottest  of  the  fight. 
The  thronging  savages  began  the  contest 
with  a  galling  fire,  which  was,  however, 
returned  with  great  effect.  The  Kentuck- 
ians  rode  directly  in  among  their  antago- 
nists ;  but,  finding  themselves  sorely  em- 
barrassed by  the  swamp,  they  dismount- 
ed from  their  horses,  and  were  soon  en- 
gaged in  a  close  and  desperate  conflict. 
Their  brave  colonel  was  in  the  thickest 
of  the  melee.  He  was  wounded  in  three 
different  places,  and  yet  pressed  on. 

Now  rose  a  terrible  cry  from  the  Indi- 


Their  great 


ans — their  "death-halloo 
chieftain  had  fallen  !  The  heroic  Tecum- 
seh was  no  more  —  slain,  as  is  believed, 
by  a  pistol-shot  from  Colonel  Johnson,  but 
a  moment  before  he  himself  was  struck 
to  the  ground  and  borne  insensible  from 
the  field.  The  savages,  having  lost  their 
chieftain,  fled  in  confusion  from  the  scene, 
and  the  battle  of  the  Thames  was  won. 

The  loss  of.  the  Americans  was  only 
seven  killed  and  twenty-two  wounded ; 
that  of  the  British  was  twelve  killed  and 
twenty-two  wounded,  besides  nearly  for- 
ty Indians  who  were  found  dead  on  the 
field.  Among  them  was  Tecumseh,  who, 
with  his  face  scarred  by  that  scourge  of 
the  red  men,  the  small-pox,  and  with  his 
ill-set  broken  leg,  was  readily  recognized 
by  Harrison  and  others,  who  knew  him 
well,  having  often  listened  to  his  eloquent 
harangues  in  council,  and  encountered  his 
gallantry  in  many  a  well-fought  battle. 

Six  hundred  and  one  British  regulars, 
with  twenty-five  officers,  was  the  large 
number  of  prisoners,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  surrendered  immediately  after  the 
impetuous  onset  of  Johnson's  Kentucky 
riflemen.  The  latter,  as  their  humane 
commander  had  entreated,  remembering 
the  river  Kaisin  only  while  the  victory 
was  suspended,  exhibited  a  noble  mercy 
toward  their  captives. 

The  British  general,  guarded  by  a  small 
escort  of  dragoons  and  mounted  Indians, 
fled  so  swiftly,  that  he  could  not  be  over- 
taken, although  pursued  for  many  miles. 
In  his  precipitation  he  abandoned  his  car- 
riage, his  baggage  and  papers,  and  even 
his  sword,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Americans.    On  reaching  Burlington 
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heights,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Lake 
Ontario,  the  fugitive  Proctor  was  publicly 
rebuked  by  the  governor  of  Canada  for 
his  conduct,  deprived  of  his  command, 
and  hurried  by  the  scorn  of  the  people 
into  privacy. 

General  Harrison  had  intended  to  de- 
spatch a  body  of  troops  for  the  reduction 
of  Mackinaw,  which  still  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy ;  but  on  consultation 
with  Perry,  who  objected  to  risking  his 
squadron  unless  the  expedition  could  set 
out  immediately,  which  was  impossible, 
it  was  abandoned.  The  veteran  Shelby 
and  his  brave  Kentuckians,  who  were  now 
disbanded,  returned  to  their  homes,  there 
to  meet  the  rewards  of  their  gallantry  in 
the  honorary  welcome  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens. General  Cass,  with  his  brigade,  was 
left  to  guard  the  territory  of  Michigan. 
General  Harrison,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  troops,  embarked  with  Perry  on  his 
vessels,  and,  sailing  down  the  lake,  land- 
ed at  Erie.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Buf- 
falo, and  then  to  Newark  (Niagara),  where 
he  assumed  the  command,  together  with 
that  of  Fort  George,  in  Upper  Canada, 
near  Lake  Ontario.  Being  subsequently 
ordered  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  Harrison  pro- 
ceeded thither  with  the  troops  under  his 
immediate  command.  Irritated  by  the 
factious  opposition  of  General  Armstrong, 
then  secretary  of  war,  Harrison 
in  the  spring  of  1814  resigned, 
and  retired  to  Ohio  * 

*  General  Harrison  remained  in  comparative  obscurity 
until  withdrawn  from  his  Ohio  retreat  by  the  popular  will, 
which,  with  excited  enthusiasm,  elevated  him  to  the  presi- 
dency in  1840.  Amid  the  harassing  duties  of  his  office, 
the  aged  general  gave  way,  and  died  at  the  very  threshold 
of  his  high  position. 


The  death  of  Tecumseh  (or,  more  prop- 
erly, Te-cum-the*)  was  the  great  event  of 
the  battle  of  the  Thames.  With  the  fall 
of  that  Indian  chief,  who  was  the  Ajax  of 
their  cause,  the  aborigines  of  the  north- 
western territories  ceased  their  hopeless 
struggle  against  the  progress  of  a  reso- 
lute civilization.  Tecumseh's  influence 
among  the  Creeks  and  the  Seminoles  of 
the  South,  however,  survived  his  death. 
His  memorable  mission  to  those  tribes,  in 
the  spring  of  1813,  was  now  manifesting 
its  effects.  The  eloquent  Shawnee  war- 
rior, it  will  be  remembered,  after 
the  battle  on  the  river  Raisin, 
journeyed  hundreds  of  miles  through  the 
wilderness,  to  stir  up  the  Indians  of  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Florida,  and  Mississippi, 
against  the  white  invaders  of  their  vil- 
lages and  hunting-grounds.  Tecumseh, 
however,  encouraged  by  the  British  for 
their  own  purposes,  had  a  nobler  object 
than  merely  to  give  mercenary  aid  to  his 
allies.  His  aim  was  that  of  the  patriot. 
Conscious  of  the  wrongs  and  sufferings 
of  his  race,  and  fearful  of  their  impend- 
ing doom  of  extinction,  he  resolved  to 
do  his  utmost  to  avert  it,  or  die  in  the 
attempt. 

As  the  red  chieftain  sailed  over  the 
great  lakes,  traversed  the  broad  forests, 
and  launched  his  canoe  on  the  glorious 
rivers  of  the  Northwest,  his  mighty  soul 
was  filled  with  gloomy  reflections  as  he 
beheld  the  intruding  white  man  every- 
where— here  building  fleets  to  secure  his 
unjust  possession,  there  clearing  the  wil- 
derness for  new  settlements  of  the  hated 
pale-faces,  and  anon  disturbing  the  silence 

*  Dawson. 
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which  once  brooded  over  the  waters,  with 
the  noisy  intercourse  of  trade.  Thus  jour- 
neying, his  memory  full  of  the  traditions 
of  his  once-dominant  people,  and  his  proud 
heart  wounded  by  the  proofs  that  he  saw 
on  every  hand  of  the  encroachments  of 
another  and  an  all-grasping  race,  his  im- 
agination kindled  more  and  more  with 
the  grand  conception  of  wresting  the  do- 
minion of  lake,  river,  and  forest,  from  the 
white  invader,  so  that  the  Indians  might 
again  roam  over  the  wide  wildernesses, 
in  the  magnificent  solitudes  of  Nature, 
undisturbed  by  an  intrusive  and  cruel 
civilization. 

Though  necessarily  brought  into  fre- 
quent relation  with  this  advancing  civili- 
zation, Tecumseh  retained  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  North-American  Indian. 
With  a  stalwart  person,  and  iron-like  mus- 
cles and  nerves,  he  possessed  great  bodily 
activity,  and  powers  of  endurance  which 
made  him  a  mighty  warrior  as  well  as  a 
skilful  huntsman ;  and  the  excitement  of 
both  the  battle  and  the  hunting  ground 
was  his  delight.  His  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  whites,  however,  had  taught  him 
that  the  subtle  craft  of  the  statesman  was 
no  less  essential  than  the  strong  arm  of 
the  warrior.  Naturally  shrewd,  he  soon 
became  versed  in  diplomacy,  and  formed 
treaties,  which  he  negotiated  with  all  the 
skill  of  a  practised  politician.  His  alli- 
ance with  the  British,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  was  based  on  the  shrewd 
calculation  that  their  triumph  would  be 
less  fatal  to  his  object  of  restoring  Indian 
dominion  than  that  of  the  omnipresent 
Americans.  His  mission  to  the  South 
was  doubtless  encouraged  by  his  British 


allies,  and  he  was  politician  enough  not 
to  reject  their  support;  while  his  own 
purpose,  of  uniting  all  the  Indian  tribes 
in  one  great  effort  to  re-establish  native 
domination  over  the  vast  continent,  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind. 

Of  a  commanding  presence  and  of  an 
eloquent  tongue,  notwithstanding  those 
to  whom  he  now  addressed  himself  were 
strangers  to  him,  Tecumseh  did  not  fail 
to  find  eager  listeners  to  his  counsels. 
He  soon  imparted  to  the  younger  and 
more  ardent  of  the  southern  Indian  war- 
riors his  own  enthusiasm  in  the  common 
cause  against  the  whites,  and  the  warlike 
spirit  which  animated  him  to  battle  for 
it.  a  Why  not,"  said  the  eloquent  Shaw- 
nee, with  a  true  barbarian  contempt  for 
the  boasts  of  civilization,  "  vanquish  the 
Americans,  and  free  ourselves  from  their 
yoke,  their  schools,  their  spinning-wheels, 
ploughs,  and  clothing  —  emblems  of  our 
subjugation  and  disgrace — fetters  on  our 
limbs  and  our  freedom  ?  Why  doubt  our 
power  to  vanquish  them  ?  We  have  done 
it  in  the  North  :  at  Detroit  and  the  river 
Raisin  we  conquered  with  ease  and  with 
glorious  slaughter.  Driven  out  of  Michi- 
gan, their  only  remnant  of  a  defeated  ar- 
my is  hiding  in  Fort  Meigs,  besieged  by 
our  English  allies,  who  assure  us  of  its 
fall.  My  braves  are  ready,  whenever  the 
great  guns  reduce  that  last  hiding-place 
of  the  pale-faces  with  the  long  knives — 
my  braves  are  ready,  as  they  we're  at  the 
Raisin,  to  renew  the  joys  of  revenge.  Our 
great  father,  over  the  great  water,*  will 
never  bend  our  backs  to  his  burdens,  nor 
disturb  us.     Our  villages  will  not  be  laid 

*  King  George  III. 
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waste,  and  our  hunting-grounds  shall 
again  be  as  free  to  the  arrow  as  the  air 
to  the  flight  of  the  eagle.  His  people 
are  our  brothers,  and  give  us  the  strong- 
water,  blankets,  tobacco,  and  arms,  and 
ask  nothing  in  return.  They  do  not  try 
to  make  us  forget  the  Great  Spirit,  the 
God  of  our  fathers,  and  force  us  to  skulk 
from  his  sight  into  their  big  wigwams  of 
worship.  They  do  not  wish  to  make  us 
live  in  the  houses  of  the  pale-faces,  that 
we  may  hew  their  wood  or  draw  their 
water.  They  will  neither  change  our 
customs  nor  drive  us  from  our  homes. 
It  is  the  Americans  we  have  to  fight 
with,  not  the  English.  It  is  the  Ameri- 
cans who  are  our  eternal  foes,  and  who 
want  to  drive  us  from  our  villages  and 
our  hunting-grounds.  The  English  are 
now  at  war  with  them;  and,  with  our 
help,  they  will  drive  from  our  lands  and 
our  big  rivers  the  hungry  devourers  of 
the  country  of  our  fxthers." 

Tecumseh  was  attended,  on  his  south- 
ern mission,  by  the  great  "Prophet,"  or 
"Medicine-man,"  who,  while  the  former 
was  by  his  eloquence  inflaming  the  warm 
blood  of  the  young  Creek  and  Seminole 
braves  to  the  heat  of  war,  was,  by  his 


mysterious  incantations,  craftily  working 
upon  their  superstition,  and  directing  it 
to  his  brother's  purposes. 

Having  accomplished  the  object  of 
their  mission  to  the  Creek  confederacy, 
Tecumseh  and  his  Prophet-brother  re- 
traced their  long  route  through  the  wil- 
derness, and  by  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
rivers,  over  the  mountains  and  across  the 
swamps — a  pathless  journey  of  hundreds 
of  miles — back  to  their  homes  on  the 
borders  of  the  great  northern  lakes.  In 
his  vain  attempt  to  stay  the  progress  of 
the  whites  and  the  onward  march  of  civ- 
ilization, Tecumseh,  as  we  have  seen,  he- 
roically met  his  doom  on  the  battle-field. 
The  Prophet,  however,  in  losing  the  aid 
of  his  brother's  strong  arm,  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  his  former  skill  and  cunning. 
Failing  in  his  efforts  to  make  the  red 
warriors  believe  that  their  chief  bore  a 
charmed  life  and  could  not  be  killed,  his 
influence  over  them  was  now  at  an  end, 
and  he  withered  away,  a  miserable  object 
of  laughing  scorn,  and  a  pitiful  beggar 
upon  the  bounty  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  effects  of  the  brothers'  work 
among  the  southern  Indians  we  shall  now 
narrate. 
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The  Spaniards  in  Florida. — Their  Claims. — The  Alliance  of  Spain  with  Great  Britain. — Instigation  of  the  Indians  to 
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The  scene  of  interest,  in  these 
troublous  times  of  the  war,  now 
shifted  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the 
North  to  the  South — from  the  Niagara 
and  the  great  lakes  to  the  Mississippi  and 
the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Spain  still  held  pos- 
session of  Florida,  and  disputed  with  the 
United  States  the  claim  to  a  small  portion 
of  Louisiana,  which  immense  territory, 
originally  embracing  the  present  states  of 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  the  vast  wilder- 
ness region  to  the  northwest,  had  been 
purchased  from  France,  through  the  ne- 
cessities of  Napoleon,  in  1803.  The  Span- 
iards then  held  the  ancient  fort  of  Conde, 
built  near  Mobile  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  claimed  this  part  of  Louisiana, 
which  was  afterward  incorporated  with 
Alabama. 

Spain,  now  in  league  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, was  naturally  suspected  of  being  en- 
gaged in  acts  of  secret  hostility  against 
the  United  States.  The  southern  Indians 
were  believed  to  have  been  instigated  by 
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the  Spanish  authorities,  and  supplied  with 
arms  and  ammunition  from  Pensacola,  a 
port  on  the  Mexican  gulf*  General  Wil- 
kinson, accordingly,  who  held  the  chief 
command  in  the  Southwest,  was  directed 
to  dislodge  the  Spaniards  from  Mobile 
and  its  neighborhood.^  The  American 
commander,  sailing  from  New  Orleans 
with  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  containing  a 
force  of  six  hundred  men,  effect- 
ed his  purpose  without  resist- 
ance. The  surrender  of  other  small  posts 
soon  followed  that  of  the  garrison  at  Mo- 
bile, and  the  United  States  established  by 
force  the  authority  they  claimed  by  right 
to  that  part  of  Louisiana  extending  to  the 
river  and  bay  of  Perdido. 

While  Wilkinson  was  taking  possession 

*  The  town  is  situated  on  the  northwest  side  of  Pensa- 
cola bay,  near  the  western  extremity  of  Florida.  The  bay 
is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  extending  upward  of  twenty 
miles  in  length  from  northeast  to  southwest. 

f  The  ancient  town  of  Mauville  (pronounced  Moved,  and 
since  corrupted  into  Mobile)  was  visited  by  De  Soto  in  1540. 
It  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  near  its  entrance  into  Mobile  bay. 
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of  the  easily-conquered  Spanish  posts,  ru- 
mors reached  him  that  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor of  Pensacola  was  busy  in  instiga- 
ting and  arming  the  Creeks  and  Semi- 
noles  to  attack  the  American  settlements 
on  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  rivers. 
Wilkinson  became  aware  of  the  coming 
clanger,  and  was  taking  measures  to  avert 
it  by  military  preparation,  when  he  was 
suddenly  summoned  to  take  command 
of  the  northern  army. 

The  American  settlers  throughout  the 
southwestern  territories  became  greatly 
alarmed,  and,  fearing  a  general  rising  of 
the  Indians,  began  to  erect  blockhouses 
and  fortify  them  as  places  of  retreat  and 
security  from  the  horrors  of  a  savage  war. 
They  had  need  to  be  on  their  guard,  for 
they  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a 
powerful  race  of  people,  whose  fierce  in- 
stincts, though  temporarily  checked  by 
the  restraints  of  the  advancing  civiliza- 
tion, wanted  but  the  incitement  of  artful 
appeals  to  rouse  them  to  uncontrollable 
fury. 

The  Indians  at  this  period  were  nu- 
merous in  the  southern  and  southwest- 
ern territory.  The  Muscogees  or  Creeks, 
who  claimed  to  be  the  original  possessors 
of  the  country,  and  embraced  many  kin- 
dred tribes  within  their  confederacy,  num- 
bered over  twenty-five  thousand,  and  in- 
habited the  beautiful  region  stretching: 
from  the  southern  borders  of  Tennessee 
to  Florida,  and  comprising  a  large  part 
of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  The  Seminoles 
(who  were  an  offshoot  from  the  Creeks, 
and  whose  very  name  signifies  runaways, 
or  vagabonds)  had  intermixed  with  other 
more  southern  tribes  and  absconded  ne- 


gro slaves,  and  now  roamed  over  south- 
ern Georgia  and  northern  Florida,  and 
extended  their  wild  dominion  over  the 
swamps  and  morasses  which  bordered  on 
the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Some  thirty  thou- 
sand Choctaws  dotted  with  their  villages 
the  banks  of  the  Yazoo  and  Pearl  rivers, 
in  Mississippi;  while  to  the  north  of  all, 
on  the  border  of  Tennessee,  dwelt  the 
Cherokees.  With  kindred  tongues,  and 
with  a  common  cause,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  arouse  the  whole  race  to  make  a  uni- 
ted effort  against  the  white  settlers,  whose 
presence  was  a  perpetual  fact  and  re- 
minder of  wrong  done  to  the  Indian. 

There  were  many  of  the  Indians,  how- 
ever, who  resisted  to  the  last  every  ap- 
peal to  their  cupidity  or  love  of  revenge. 
A  large  portion,  having  tasted  of  civili- 
zation, became  either  so  enervated  by  its 
luxuries  or  confirmed  in  its  virtues,  that 
they  cared  no  longer  for  the  restoration 
of  the  barbaric  dominion  of  their  race. 
The  Cherokees  gathered  in  council  at  Hi- 
awassee,in Tennessee;  and  To-cha-lee and 
Chuliva,  two  of  their  greatest  chiefs,  pro- 
claimed the  result  in  a  manifesto  which 
was  emphatically  peaceable*  "In  for- 
mer wars,"  said  this  pacific  document, "  we 
shed  our  blood  in  the  cause  of  your  ene- 
mies. You  compelled  them  by  arms  to 
leave  us ;  and  they  made  no  stipulation 
for  our  security.  After  years  of  distress, 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  power  of  a  gen- 
erous nation.  You  forgot  the  past,  estab- 
lished our  boundaries,  provided  for  our 
improvement,  and  took  us  under  your 

*  "  Published  an  address,"  says  Ingersoll.  and  no  doubt 
advertised  in  a  newspaper  ;  a  noticeable  proof  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Cherokees  toward  civilization. 
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protection.  We  have  prospered  and  in- 
creased, with  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  agriculture  and  other  useful  arts.  Our 
cattle  fill  the  forests,  while  wild  animals 
disappear.  Our  daughters  clothe  us  from 
spinning-wheels  and  looms.  Our  youth 
have  acquired  knowledge  of  letters  and 
figures.     All  we  want  is  tranquillity."* 

Of  the  Creeks,  too,  there  was  not  an 
inconsiderable  number  who,  having  tast- 
ed of  the  soft  allurements  of  the  new  civ- 
ilization, were  disposed  to  retain  them. 
Inhabiting  a  region  unsurpassed  in  beau- 
ty, richness  of  soil,  and  healthfulness  of 
climate,  the  aged  and  prudent,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  culture,  in  in- 
creasing wealth  and  the  secure  delights 
of  its  possession,  and  been  tamed  by  the 
change  in  their  habits,  were  opposed  to 
war.  Their  country  (called  Aulocheivan) 
stretched  in  a  wide  expanse  of  rich  natu- 
ral pastures,  diversified  with  broad  parks 
of  open  woodland,  navigable  rivers,  and 
lakes  abounding  in  fish.  The.  land  was 
fertile.  The  orange-tree  grew  spontane- 
ously, and  the  melon  ripened  without  cul- 
ture. The  sugar-cane,  the  cotton-plant, 
and  the  maize,  offered  a  luxurious  prod- 
uct to  the  unskilled  hands  of  even  the 
careless  savage.  The  Creeks,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  American  settlers,  had  al- 
ready been  taught  the  use  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  attributes  of  a  civilized 
life.  They  had  their  towns  and  villages, 
their  churches,  schools,  and  handicrafts, 
their  tools  and  implements  of  husbandry. 
Their  rich  pastures  were  covered  with 
herds  of  fat  cattle ;  and  with  the  abun- 
dancej  the  pride,  and  the  advantage'  of 

*  Ingersoll. 


possession,  came  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  old  and  the  wise  for  continued  re- 
pose and  peace. 

The  savage  instincts  of  the  young,  the 
ardent,  and  the  rapacious,  however,  were 
only  slumbering,  and  were  readily  aroused 
to  passionate  development  by  the  artful 
machinations  of  the  British  agents,  and 
the  eloquent  appeals  of  the  enthusiastic 
Tecumseh,  aided  by  the  mysterious  rites 
of  his  brother  the  Prophet.  The  Indian, 
too,  was  not  insensible  to  a  feeling  of  pa- 
triotism ;  and,  if  more  eager  to  revenge 
upon  the  whites  the  wrongs  that  he  had 
suffered,  he  was  still,  with  a  natural  in- 
stinct, brightening  his  gloomy  imagina- 
tion with  the  hope  of  restoring  his  rights 
to  the  land  of  his  origin  and  his  cherished 
traditions.  A  vision  of  the  past  present- 
ed itself  to  his  dreamy  thoughts.  The 
wild  freedom  of  a  continent,  the  solitary 
forests,  the  broad  lakes,  the  great  rivers, 
the  excitements  of  the  chase,  the  glori- 
ous ravage  of  the  battle,  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  mysterious  rites  of  his  an- 
cestral superstition,  and  the  old  customs 
of  his  race,  once  more,  with  their  mingled 
grandeur,  wildness,  solitariness,  and  vio- 
lence, crowded  upon  his  confused  mind, 
and  wrought  it  to  an  irrational  but  patri- 
otic rage.  The  result  was  soon  manifest 
in  repeated  outrages  upon  the  white  set- 
tlers. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1813,  the  scat- 
tered inhabitants  of  Ohio  and  Georgia 
were  appalled  by  the  frequent  butchery 
of  families  by  the  Indians.  Soon  after, 
there  was  a  general  rising  of  the  hostile 
portion  of  the  Creeks,  who  no  longer 
prowled  in  secret  to  glut  their  revenge 
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upon  a  few  helpless  women  and  children, 
but  brandished  openly  and  everywhere 
their  blood-painted  war-clubs*  The  first 
onset  of  these  Indian  warriors  was  upon 
those  of  their  own  tribe  of  Creeks  who 
were  still  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
The  latter  they  drove  back  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  white  settlements,  and  then 
with  increasing  numbers  and  renewed 
confidence  they  began  the  war  with  the 
Americans.  The  first  object  of  their  fury 
.was  Fort  Mims. 

This  was  a  fortified  blockhouse,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Alabama  river,  about  ten 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Tom- 
bigbee,  and  forty  miles  northeast  of  Mo- 
bile. It  was  one  of  a  score  or  more  of 
those  insecure  forts  hastily  built  in  Ala- 
bama as  retreats  for  the  inhabitants  and 
defences  against  the  aggressions  of  the 
Indians.  Fort  Minis  was  held  by  a  gar- 
rison of  Mississippi  volunteers  under  Ma- 
jor Bearsley,  and  was  filled  with  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  who,  with  their  move- 
able property,  had  sought  within  its  log- 
walls  a  protection  from  the  savages.  A 
negro,  who  had  escaped  from  the  Indians, 
was  the  first  to  bring  the  intelligence  of 
their  approach.  Next  day,  a  half-breed 
and  some  white  men  came  into  the  fort, 
with  the  report  that  they  had  discovered 
the  Indian  trail. 

Though  the  garrison  took  some  pre- 
cautions against  a  surprise,  they  seem- 
ingly gave  little  heed  to  the  information 
which  had  been  received.  Another  ne- 
gro, who  had  been  sent  out  to  look  after 

*  The  war-club  was  made  of  wood,  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  length,  tipped  with  a  piece  of  sharp  iron.     When 
painted  red,  it  is  an  indication  of  a  declaration  of  war. 
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the  cattle,  came  back  with  the  news  that 
he  had  seen  twenty  Indians ;  but  so  dis- 
trustful were  they  in  the  fort  of  his  story, 
that  they  whipped  the  poor  fellow  for 
bringing  false  intelligence  !  A  third  ne- 
gro, who  had  gone  out  on  a  similar  er 
rand,  and  beheld  the  same  alarming  spec- 
tacle, fearful  of  the  unjust  stripes  of  his 
doubting  masters,  did  not  return,  but  be- 
took himself  to  the  fort  at  Pierce's  mills, 
about  a  mile  distant,  where  he  hoped  to 
find  less  incredulous  listeners.  The  very 
dogs,  by  their  peculiar  growling  when  on 
the  scent  of  an  Indian,  gave  warning  of 
the  approach  of  the  savage.  Such,  how- 
evei',  was  the  reckless  and  criminal  dis- 
regard of  all  reports  and  warnings,  that 
the  garrison  remained  in  undoubting  con- 
fidence of  security;  though  a  few,  more 
suspicious,  left  the  fort  in  order  to  escape 
the  threatened  danger. 

The  Indians  came,  some  six  hundred 
in  number,  led  on  by  their  chief,  Weath- 
erford ;  and,  as  if  aware  of  the 
reckless  carelessness  of  those  in 
the  fort,  they  came  openly  in  the  broad 
daylight,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  advanced  through  a  field  to 
within  ten  yards  of  the  fort  before  they 
were  discovered  by  the  heedless  inmates. 
Even  the  gate  was  open,  through  which 
the  Indians,  with  a  loud  and  terrific  war- 
whoop,  rushed  before  it  could  be  closed 
on  the  tardy  alarm  given  by  the  sentry. 
The  garrison,  aroused  at  last,  struggled 
desperately  with  the  savages,  and,  by  a 
murderous  hand-to-hand  fight,  succeeded 
in  keeping  them  at  bay  for  several  hours. 
The  Indians  had  already  lost  sixty  of 
their  number ;  but  they  kept  thronging 
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in  through  the  portholes  and  over  the 
pickets  in  such  crowds  and  with  such  des- 
perate fury,  that  the  Americans,  who  had 
allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  were  consequently  unorgan- 
ized and  unprepared  for  effective  resist- 
ance, were  overpowered.  The  command- 
er, Major  Bearsley,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
fall,  being  shot  through  the  body.  While 
he  lay  prostrate,  he  encouraged  his  men 
to  continued  resistance,  and  advised  them 
to  take  care  of  the  ammunition  and  re- 
tire within  the  inner  building. 

The  Indians  had  now  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  outer  fort,  to  which  they  at 
once  set  fire.  The  alarm  of  the  women 
and  children,  as  they  beheld  the  flames, 
and  the  naked  savages*  so  close  at  hand, 
exulting  with  fierce  shouts  and  wild  an- 
tics at  their  work  of  destruction,  became 
uncontrollable.  Many  of  the  men,  en- 
cumbered by  their  clinging  wives  and  lit- 
tle ones,  and  discouraged  by  their  lamen- 
tations, lost  not  only  the  power  but  the 
heart  for  further  struggle,  and  strove  to 
escape,  but  were  shot  down  as  they  fled. 
The  savages,  thronging  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  outer  fort,  now  began  to  pour  upon 
the  inner  building  showers  of  burning  ar- 
rows, which  soon  wrapped  the  whole  in 
flames.  Some  women  and  children  had 
sought  a  last  refuge  in  the  upper  story 
of  the  structure,  and  were  there  burnt 
with  it ;  while  the  red  fiends,  in  savage 
delight,  dancing  round  and  shouting  wild- 
ly, mocked  at  their  agony.  "After  wo- 
men were  slaughtered,"  states  the  em- 
phatic Ingersoll,  "  their  bodies  were  sub- 

*  "  They  were  all  stark,"  says  Ingersoll,  "  except  a  flap 
or  small  clout." 


jected  to  every  indecent  indignity  which 
the  most  infernal  refinement  of  cruelty 
could  conceive :  pregnant  women  were 
cut  open ;  unborn  infants  tomahawked  ; 
some  women  scalped  several  times,  many 
savages  contending  for  the  gratification 
of  mutilating  and  murdering  one  helpless 
individual."  In  this  appalling  massacre, 
some  three  hundred  or  more  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  thus  cruelly  perished 
at  the  hands  of  the  merciless  Indian. 

The  fatal  catastrophe  struck  terror  to 
the  hearts  of  all  the  defenceless  settlers 
in  the  Southwest.  When  the  sad  intelli- 
gence reached  the  post  at  Fort  Stoddart, 
some  sixteen  miles  distant,  where  the  wo- 
men and  children,  with  the  aged  men,  had 
fled  in  fright  from  their  homes,  the  crowd 
of  trembling  fugitives,  taught  by  the  dis- 
aster at  Fort  Mims  to  distrust  the  inse- 
cure protection  of  a  miserable  blockhouse,  • 
determined  to  make  their  escape  to  Mo- 
bile. At  midnight  they  began  their  sad 
flight.  Dreading  momentarily,  that  the 
fate  of  their  countrymen  and  kindred  at 
Fort  Mims  might  be  their  own,  they  hur- 
ried away  in  the  dreary  darkness,  and  in  ■ 
such  a  bewilderment  of  alarm,  that  they 
set  out  on  their  melancholy  journey  with- 
out sufficient  food  or  clothing.  The  route 
to  Mobile  was  strewed  with  the  fright- 
ened fugitives.  The  river  was  covered 
with  boats,  and  the  forest-wilds  became 
populous  with  the  thronging  exiles.  The 
whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  quaking 
anxiety ;  and  the  naturally  despondent, 
giving  up  in  hopeless  despair,  believed 
that  the  beautiful  land  which  they  had 
chosen  for  their  homes  was  again  des- 
tined to  become  a  solitary  waste,  whither 
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none  should  be  free  .to  go  but  the  wild 
beast  and  the  untamed  savage. 

There  were,  nevertheless,  in  those  new 
states,  men  of  energy  and  courage  equal 
to  the  emergency.  Under  their  prompt- 
ings, Georgia  and  Tennessee,  as  well  as 
South  and  North  Carolina,  acted  with  de- 
cision. Men  and  money  were  liberally 
appropriated  by  the  various  state  govern- 
ments, to  inflict  punishment  upon  the  In- 
dians, and  restore  the  country  to  peace 
and  security.  At  Nashville,  in  Tennes- 
see, a  public  meeting  of  citizens 
was  held,  at  which  the  necessity 
of  marching  an  army  into  the  heart  of 
the  Creek  nation  was  strenuously  advo- 
cated. The  measure  was  recommended 
to  the  legislature,  which,  at  the  beginning 
of  its  session,  a  few  days  after,  enacted  a 
law  authorizing  the  governor  to  call  into 
the  field  thirty-five  hundred  of  the  mili- 
tia, to  be  marched  against  the  Indians, 
and  voted  that  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  be  appropriated  for  their  support 
in  case  the  federal  government  should 
not  adopt  the  Tennessee  troops  into  the 
United  States  service. 

These  provisions  for  war  became  more 
and  more  evidently  necessary  as  the  dan- 
ger daily  grew  more  pressing.  The  set- 
tlers were  thronging  in  crowds  from  the 
southern  borders  of  Tennessee  to  the  in- 
terior, and  each  hour  brought  with  it  the 
alarming  rumor  that  the  Creeks  were  ap- 
proaching closer  and  closer  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  state.  While  the  militia  was 
mustering,  and  preparations  were  in  ac- 
tive progress  for  the  Indian  campaign, 
there  was  an  anxiety  which  pervaded  ev- 
ery heart.    Their  chosen  leader,  who  was 


believed  to  be  the  only  man  in  the  state 
for  the  occasion,  was  disabled.  General 
Jackson  was  at  the  time  lying  ill  with  a 
broken  arm,  the  result  of  an  affray  with 
Thomas  Hart  Benton  at  a  hotel  in  Nash- 
ville.* Prostrate,  however,  as  he  was,  he 
did  not  himself  doubt  that  he  should  be 
again  in  his  saddle,  and  readily  respond- 
ed to  the  universal  call  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens to  take  the  command.  Jackson  was 
then  but  a  prominent  citizen  of  a  state. 
He  soon  became  one  of  the  heroes  of  a 
country ;  and,  as  such,  he  demands  of  the 
historian  a  jecord  of  his  life. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  born  on  the  15th 
of  March,  1767,  at  the  Wexhaw  settle- 
ment, on  the  northern  border  of  South 
Carolina,  whither  his  parents,  both  na- 
tives of  the  north  of  Ireland  (though  of 
Scottish  extraction),  had  emigrated,  and 
his  father  had  bought  a  tract  of  land. 
His  mother  became  a  widow  soon  after 
the  birth  of  Andrew,  and  while  her  two 
other  sons,  Hugh  and  Kobert  (of  Irish 
birth),  were  still  young.  Mrs.  Jackson 
was  a  pious  woman  of  the  Presbyterian 
sect,  and  of  strict,  formal  virtues;  and, 
devoting  herself  with  affectionate  solici- 
tude to  the  charge  of  her  children,  she 
brought  them  up  with  a  rigid  regard  to 
moral  and  religious  duty.  Belonging  to 
the  humbler  and  oppressed  class  of  her 
native  Ireland,  she  had  brought  with  her 
to  America  a  strong  aversion  to  tyranny ; 
and  often  detailed  to  her  boys  the  wrongs 
suffered  by  her  countrymen,  and  the  pa- 
triotic efforts  to  free  themselves  from  the 
oppression  of  the  dominant  English  aris- 

*  The  ball  then  received  from  his  antagonist's  pistol 
was  never  extracted. 
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tocracy.  As  her  children  listened  to  their 
mother's  story  of  the  sufferings  of  her 
countrymen,  their  young  hearts  throbbed 
in  sympathy ;  and,  as  America,  the  land 
of  their  father's  adoption,  was  just  rising 
in  its  infant  strength,  in  defiance  of  the 
same  oppressors  who  had  so  long  crushed 
the  island  of  their  forefathers,  the  youths 
burned  with  revolutionary  ardor. 

As  the  property  left  by  their  father 
was  small,  there  was  not  enough,  accord- 
ing to  their  mother's  rigid  sense  of  econ- 
omy,  to  justify  the  expenditure  necessary 
for  the  liberal  education  of  the.  three  boys. 
The  two  elder  lads  were  therefore  obliged 
to  content  themselves  with  the  simple  el- 
ements taught  at  a  common  school  of  the 
southern  country.  The  mother,  however, 
doting  upon  her  youngest  son,  and  with 
pious  aspiration  hoping  to  elevate  him  to 
the  pulpit,  took  care  to  find  the  means 
of  giving  Andrew  an  education  which 
might  fit  him  for  the  ministry.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  fancy  him,  whom  we  know  in 
the  future  as  the  most  emphatic  of  dem- 
ocrats, the  sturdiest  of  soldiers,  and  the 
most  positive  of  executive  magistrates, 
lifting  his  head  in  the  tabernacle,  as  a 
stern  expounder  of  Calvinistic  doctrine, 
a  vigorous  warrior  of  the  cross,  and  an 
indefatigable  pounder  of  the  pulpit.  An- 
drew was,  in  accordance  with  his  moth- 
er's fond  and  pious  hopes  for  his  future, 
sent  to  the  academy  at  the  Wexhaw  meet- 
inghouse, where  one  Mr.  Humphries  wield- 
ed the  birch  the  six  secular  days  out  of 
the  seven. 

Young  Jackson  commenced  his  studies 
under  the  most  liberal  auspices,  having 
begun  with   the  rudiments  of  classical 


learning.  He  was,  however,  barely  able 
to  conjugate  tvtttw,  I  fight,  when  he  was 
called  to  shoulder  his  musket  and  take 
his  first  lesson  in  practical  warfare.  The 
Revolutionary  strife  had  stirred  South 
Carolina  to  arms,  and  the  din  of  battle 
had  disturbed  even  the  quiet  of  Wex- 
haw. The  eldest  brother  had  already 
left  for  the  war,  and  given  up  his  life  at 
Stono  for  the  cause  of  the  patriots.  An- 
drew, now  only  fourteen,  threw  aside  his 
books — made  no  more  attempts  at  twi-tw, 
1  fight,  under  the  encouraging  eye  of  Ped- 
agogue Humphries — and  left  his  home 
and  his  mother,  who,  in  her  zeal  for  the 
patriot  cause,  was  not  loth  to  forego  her 
hopes  of  seeing  him  in  a  pulpit,  but  sped 
him  on  with  an  earnest  bidding  to  the 
war,  though,  we  may  well  conceive,  with 
a  mother's  full  heart  of  sorrow  at  parting 
with  her  youngest.  Such  were,  however, 
daily  sacrifices  in  those  glorious  days  of 
the  Revolution,  when  even  the  closest 
ties  of  relationship  were  with  heroic  for- 
titude torn  asunder,  to  bind  up  the  uni- 
ted efforts  of  the  country  in  defence  of 
its  freedom. 

Andrew  joined  the  camp  in  company 
with  his  surviving  brother  Robert.  Both 
had,  in  frequent  drill  and  muster  on  the 
village-green,  where  their  mother  had  en- 
couraged their  presence,  learned,  boys  as 
they  were,  all  the  manoeuvres  of  the  sol- 
dier, and  were  ready  to  take  their  places 
at  once  in  the  ranks.  Retiring  with  the 
American  troops  before  Earl  Cornwallis, 
into  North  Carolina,  they  remained  there 
until  his  lordship  had  crossed  the  Yadkin, 
when  they  returned  with  a  small  detach- 
ment of  their  fellow-citizens  to  Wexhaw 
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Lord  Rawdon,  however,  was  in  posses- 
sion of  Camden,- some  forty-five  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  home  of  the  Jacksons ;  and 
hearing  of  the' return  of  the  settlers  to 
Wexhaw,  he  sent  a  body  of  troops,  with 
some  tories,  to  capture  them.  The  peo- 
ple, aware  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
mustered  to  the  number  of  forty  about 
the  meetinghouse,  and  anxiously  awaited 
the  reinforcement  of  an  American  com- 
pany of  militia  which  they  had  been  led 
to  expect.  Beholding  the  advance  of  a 
number  of  people  in  the  familiar  dress 
of  their  countrymen,  they  very  naturally 
thought  them  their  friends,  and  prepared 
to  give  them  welcome.  They,  however, 
were  quickly  undeceived  ;  for  those  who 
came  were  a  body,  of  tories,  followed  by 
the  British  troops.  The  forty  American 
settlers  strove  to  escape,  but  eleven  were 
taken  prisoners.  Among  those  who  had 
got  away  were  Andrew  Jackson  and  his 
brother,  who  galloped  off  to  the  woods, 
hotly  pursued  by  the  British  dragoons ; 
but  the  boys,  familiar  with  the  ground, 
were  enabled  to  conceal  themselves  in  a 
hidden  turn  of  the  bank  of  the  neighbor- 
ing creek,  where  they  passed  the  night 
in  safety. 

The  next  morning,  seeking  to  satisfy 
their  hunger,  the  youths  made  their  way 
to  a  house  in  the  vicinity,  but  took  care 
to  leave  their  horses  in  the  wood,  with  a 
sentinel  so  posted  as  to  give  them  timely 
warning  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
The  tory  friends  of  the  British,  however, 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  neigh- 
borhood, had,  in  traversing  the  forest, 
come  upon  the  horses  and  baggage,  and, 
having  seized  them,  cautiously  made  their 


way  to  the  house  where  the  young  sol- 
diers were  breaking  their  long  fast.  The 
tories  were  at  the  door  before  their  ap- 
proach was  discovered ;  and,  escape  be- 
ing impossible,  the  young  Jacksons  were 
made  prisoners,  and  borne  off -in  triumph 
to  the  quarters  of  the  British  commander. 
They  were  now  placed  under  guard,  when 
an  incident  occurred  in  which  young  An- 
drew Jackson  showed  the  resolute  spirit 
which  was  ever  characteristic  of  him.  He 
was  ordered,  in  a  very  imperious  tone,  by 
a  British  officer  (Major  Coffin,  a  loyalist, 
from  the  North),  to  clean  his  boots,  which 
had  been  muddied  in  crossing  the  creek. 
He  answered  the  degrading  demand  with 
a  proud  and  absolute  refusal,  declaring 
that  he  looked  for  such  honorable  treat- 
ment as  a  prisoner-of-war  had  a  right  to 
expect.  Angered  by  the  resolute  diso- 
bedience of  the  American  boy,  the  Brit- 
ish officer  aimed  a  blow  at  his  head  with 
his  drawn  sword,  which,  had  he  not  ward- 
ed it  off  by  his  left  hand,  on  which  he 
received  a  severe  wound,  would  proba- 
bly have  killed  him.  The  mark  of  the 
blow  remained  to  his  dying  day,  as  the 
record  of  his  own  stubborn  courage  and 
of  the  unmanly  violence  of  his  enemy. 
Andrew's  brother,  Robert,  being  now  or- 
dered by  the  officer  to  perform  the  same 
menial  service,  proved  equally  refractory, 
and  received  a  severe  sword-cut  upon 
his  head. 

Both  boys  were  now  thrust  into  prison, 
where  they  were  kept  separate,  and  treat- 
ed with  marked  severity  and  indignity. 
Shut  up  in  small,  ill-ventilated  rooms,  and 
half  starved,  they  became  greatly  emaci- 
ated.  Here  they  remained  until  the  evac- 
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tuition  of  Camden  by  Lord  Rawdon,  when, 
through  the  entreaties  of  their  mother, 
who  had  arrived  in  the  American  camp, 
they  were  restored  to  liberty  in  exchange 
for  several  British  captives.  Procuring 
horses,  the  mother  and  sons  set  out  on 
their  homeward  journey.  On  the  way, 
the  two  boys  were  attacked  with  small- 
pox ;  and,  being  exposed  to  a  drenching 
rain,  the  eruption  disappeared  from  the 
surface,  thus  diffusing  the  disease  through 
the  system.  Robert,  still  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  his  cruel  confinement  and 
the  wound  on  his  head,  which  his  mother 
found  undressed  and  festering,  was  now 
seized  with  inflammation  of  the  brain,  of 
which  he  soon  died.  Andrew,  blind  and 
delirious  for  many  days,  finally  recovered 
and  reached  his  home.  His  mother,  worn 
out  by  anxiety  and  her  ceaseless  efforts 
in  providing  clothes  and  necessaries  for 
the  destitute  sufferers  in  the  country's 
cause,  did  not  long  survive  the  death  of 
her  son,  but  went  mourning  to  her  grave, 
leaving  Andrew,  the  last  of  his  race,  alone 
in  the  world. 

The  survivor  took  possession  of  his 
small  estate,  with  the  view  of  living  the 
life  of  a  farmer;  but,  deprived  of  the 
care  and  economy  of  his  prudent  mother, 
and  spending  his  substance  with  too  free 
a  hand,  he  soon  found  his  means  inade- 
quate to  support  a  life  of  comparative 
leisure.  He  now  resumed  his  studies,  un- 
der a  Mr.  M'Culloch,  with  whom  he  re- 
vived his  acquaintance  with  the  classical 
authors,  and  made  some  progress  in  a 
course  of  desultory  reading.  With  the 
usual  impatience  of  American  youth,  he 
emancipated  himself  from  further  aca- 


demic discipline,  and  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen began  to  study  law  with  Spence 
M'Coy,  Esquire,  of  Salisbury,  in  North 
Carolina.  After  two  years  of  legal  ap- 
prenticeship, he  was  licensed  in  1786  to 
practice  at  the  bar,  and  remained  until 
1788  where  he  had  commenced  his  pro- 
fessional studies. 

Tiring  of  waiting  for  clients,  and  feel- 
ing in  common  with  other  youths  a  de- 
sire for  change  and  adventure,  young 
Jackson  determined  to  migrate  to  the 
western  part  of  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
then  opening  a  promising  field  to  the 
new  settler.  He  accordingly  accompa- 
nied Judge  M'Nairy  thither,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  hold  the  first  supreme 
court  that  ever  sat  in  that  state.  Un- 
able to  arrive  in  time  for  the  session  of 
the  court,  the  two  travellers  lingered  on 
the  route,  and,  after  a  long  and  tedious 
journey  through  the  uninhabited  wilds  of 
Tennessee,  finally  reached  Nashville  in 
the  autumn.  Finding  that  there  was  a 
fair  prospect  here  for  a  young  lawyer, 
Jackson  resolved  to  remain  and  practise 
his  profession. 

Nashville  had  at  that  time  but  one  at- 
torney, of  whom  it  had  no  reason  to  be 
proud.  This  worthless  limb  of  the  law 
had  sold  himself  to  that  large  class  of  all 
communities  (and  of  Nashville  a  greatly 
preponderating  one),  the  debtors,  while 
the  creditors  were  left  without  benefit  of 
attorney.  It  seems  that  the  place  was 
filled  with  a  throng  of  reckless  adventur- 
ers from  all  parts  of  the  southern  coun- 
try, who  had  contrived  greatly  to  impli- 
cate themselves  in  debt  to  the  tradesmen 
of  Nashville,  and,  having  secured  the  ser- 
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vices  of  the  solitary  lawyer  of  the  town, 
were  able  to  defy  their  creditors. 

When,  therefore,  Andrew  Jackson  ap- 
peared in  Nashville,  and  it  became  known 
that  he  was  ready  to  practise  law  and  de- 
fend the  right,  he  was  joyfully  hailed  as 
a  welcome  comer  by  the  sufferers,  and  as 
scornfully  met  by  the  wrong-doers  and 
their  special  attorney.  Jackson  was  im- 
mediately beset  by  a  crowd  of  clients  ; 
and,  on  the  very  next  day  after  his  arri- 
val, he  issued  no  less  than  seventy  writs. 
The  debtors,  aghast  at  this  prospective 
settlement  of  accounts,  bethought  them- 
selves of  the  novel  mode  of  "striking  a 
balance"  with  the  creditors  by  getting 
rid  of  their  lawyer.  They  accordingly 
strove, by  resorting  to  broils  and  personal 
offences,  to  provoke  young  Jackson  to  a 
fight.  Finding,  however,  that  the  new 
lawyer  was  of  too  stern  stuff  to  be  either 
moulded  or  beaten  into  compliance  with 
wrong,  they  gave  up  all  hope  of  further 
resistance,  and  left  him  to  issue  his  writs 
in  peace,  to  which  it  is  hoped  they  re- 
sponded by  the  prompt  payment  of  their 
debts. 

Andrew  Jackson,  now  acknowledged 
the  first  lawyer  in  western  Tennessee, 
was  soon  after  appointed  attornej'-gen- 
eral  of  the  district.  Growing  in  favor 
with  his  fellow-citizens  by  his  upright 
conduct,  and  his  active  energy  in  pro- 
moting the  public  good,  he  was  chosen 
in  1796  one  of  the  members  of  a  conven- 
tion for  establishing  a  state  constitution. 
The  ability  and  the  thoroughly  republi- 
can sentiments  displayed  by  him  in  the 
course  of  this  duty,  gave  him  so  promi- 
nent a  position  in  the  public  eye,  that  he 


was  elected  during  the  same  year  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  the  state  of  Tennes- 
see. In  twelve  months  more,  his  popu- 
larity elevated  him  to  the  United  States 
senate.  He  was  now  but  little  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age,having  barely  reached 
the  eligible  period  of  life  when  elected. 
His  stay  was  short  at  Washington  during 
his  first  session,  having  been  obliged  to 
return  to  Tennessee  in  consequence  of 
some  urgent  private  business.  The  next 
year  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate, 
but  not  before  he  had  recorded  a  thor- 
oughly republican  vote  in  favor  of  a  re- 
peal of  the  alien  and  stamp  acts. 

Jackson,  still  among  the  most  promi- 
nent public  men  of  his  adopted  state,  was 
chosen  major-general  of  the  military  di- 
vision of  Tennessee,  and  received  also 
the  important  civil  dignity  of  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state. 
This  latter  office  he  accepted  with  reluc- 
tance, and  after  a  short  service  resigned, 
in  consequence  of  a  modest  distrustful- 
ness  of  his  capacity  to  fill  the  judicial 
seat.  Never  very  fond  of  public  life,  and 
wearied  with  the  strife  of  partisanship, 
Jackson  now  determined  to  retire  into 
the  country;  and  accordingly  went  to 
live  upon  a  farm  about  ten  miles  from 
Nashville,  since  become  famous  as  "  The 
Hermitage"  where  political  and  other  pil- 
grims, day  after  day,  and  year  after  year, 
continue  to  throng,  to  do  homage  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  man  who  once  lived 
there  in  simple  dignity,  and  now  lies  en- 
tombed in  imposing  marble. 

On  his  farm,  Jackson,  now  married  (to 
Mrs.  Donelson,  an  estimable  woman,  who 
had  been  divorced  from  her  husband  in 
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Virginia),  passed  several  years  of  quiet 
enjoyment.  Cultivating  his  fields,  regu- 
lating his  large  household  of  bondspeo- 
ple,  harvesting  his  produce,  and  sending 
his  corn  and  tobacco  to  market,  he  thus 
lived  the  simple  and  contented  life  of  a 
southern  planter.  His  repose,  however, 
was  disturbed  by  the  alarms  of  war;  and 
when,  preparatory  to  the  struggle  with 
Great  Britain  in  1812,  the  president  was 
authorized  to  accept  the  services  of  fifty 
thousand  volunteers,  Jackson  was  among 
the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  of  duty. 
He  immediately  summoned  the  citizens 
of  Tennessee  to  arms,  and  some  twenty- 
five  hundred  flocked  to  his  standard. 

The  services  of  the  Tennessee  volun- 
teers having  been  accepted  by  the  federal 
government,  Jackson,  the  major-general 
of  the  state,  though  no  longer  a  young 
man  (being  now  forty-five  years  of  age), 
placed  himself  at  their  head,  and,  as  was 
ordered,  marched  them  for  the  defence 
of  the  southwestern  territory  of  Missis- 
sippi. It  was  the  10th  of  December — 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and 
the  cold  intense — when  the  citizens  of 
Tennessee,  leaving  their  distant  homes 
and  firesides,  came  mustering  into  Nash- 
ville. They,  however,  fell  into  the  ranks 
with  alacrity;  and,  animated  by  the  spir- 
ited appeals  and  example  of  their  com- 
mander, they  began  their  weary  march, 
at  the  opening  of  1813,  with  a 
briskness  of  step,  regularity  of 
order,  and  a  martial  ardor,  which  argued 
well  for  their  conduct  in  the  expected 
campaign. 

Exposed  to  the  drifting  snow  and  the 
severe  cold  of  the  season  in  the  upland 
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region  of  Tennessee,  and  descending  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  through  the  clog- 
ging ice,  the  troops  suffered  greatly,  and 
many  were  prostrated  by  sickness.  On 
reaching  Natchez,  Jackson  encamped  and 
awaited  orders  from  Washington.  In  the 
meantime,  the  occasion  was  improved  by 
training  and  disciplining  the  men  for  ac- 
tive service,  and  with  such  effect,  that 
they  became  models  of  skill  in  martial 
manoeuvre. 

While  thus  preparing  for  the  campaign, 
Jackson  received  from  the  secretary  of 
war  an  order  to  discharge  his  troops,  and 
to  deliver  over  the  public  property  in  his 
possession  to  General  Wilkinson,  then  in 
command  of  the  department  of  the  South- 
west. Many  of  the  men  were  still  pros- 
trate with  disease,  and  almost  all  unable 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  return  to  their 
distant  homes,  should  they  be  discharged 
(in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  sec- 
retary of  war)  at  Natchez.  The  sick  im- 
plored their  general  not  to  abandon  them; 
and  all  reminded  him  of  his  promise,  when 
they  left  Tennessee,  that  he  would  pro- 
tect them,  and  like  a  father  watch  over 
their  interests. 

Jackson  was  a  man  whose  kind  and 
clannish  sympathies  seldom  failed  to  re- 
spond to  an  appeal  from  his  friends  and 
fellow-citizens.  He  was,  moreover,  one 
whose  direct  and  resolute  temper  did  not 
hesitate  to  act  boldly  in  accordance  with 
the  natural  instincts  of  his  heart.  Con- 
scious of  the  immediate  claims  of  his  sick 
and  destitute  soldiers,  who  had  faithfully 
followed,  willingly  obeyed,  and  confident- 
ly trusted  him,  he  was  determined,  at  all 
risks,  to  be  true  to  them. 
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"Without  hesitation,  General  Jackson 
accordingly  disregarded  the  order  of  the 
federal  authority,  and  resolved  to  march 
his  troops  back  to  Tennessee,  where  they 
had  been  embodied,  and  there  discharge 
them ;  and  not  at  a  distance  from  their 
homes,  where,  without  pay  and  destitute 
of  care,  they  might  be  a  prey  to  disease 
and  want,  The  opinion  of  the  other  offi- 
cers apparently  accorded  with  the  com- 
mander's prompt  resolution;  but,  having 
subsequently  met  in  secret  council,  they 
recommended  him  to  change  his  purpose, 
and  discharge  the  troops  at  once.  The 
resolute  Jackson  was  indignant,  and,  re- 
buking them  for  their  conduct,  told  them 
firmly  that  his  mind  was  made  up.  "  My 
troops,"  he  declared,  "  shall  march  back  to 
Tennessee !"  and,  without  more  ado,  he 
ordered  the  vacillating  officers  to  make 
immediate  preparations  for  the  march. 

In  the  meantime,  Jackson  wrote  to  the 
secretary  of  war  a  despatch,  announcing 
his  determination,  and,  with  characteris- 
tic directness,  censured  the  orders  which 
he  had  given.  "Wilkinson,  aghast  at  the 
temerity  of  the  Tennessee  general,  who 
had  thus  dared  to  disobey  the  federal  au- 
thority, wrote  him  a  letter  full  of  solemn 
bluster,  in  which  he  warned  him  of  the 
consequences  of  the  u  awful  and  danger- 
ous" responsibility  he  had  assumed;  but 
Jackson  quietly  answered  that  he  was 
"  prepared  to  abide  the  result,  whatever 
it  might  be."  Wilkinson,  finding  his  so- 
norous remonstrances  unheeded,  began 
to  try  high-handed  measures.  He  sent 
his  officers  to  obtain  recruits  among  the 
Tennessee  troops.  Jackson  settled  that 
matter  at  once,  by  an  order  to  arrest  and 
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confine  the  first  officer  who  dared  to  en- 
ter his  encampment  for  such  a  purpose. 
All  open  interference  having  been  thus 
swept  aside,  Jackson's  opponents  began 
to  resort  to  secret  means  of  obstruction. 
The  quartermaster,  who  had  been  ordered 
to  provide  the  necessary  wagons  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  sick  and  the  baggage 
to  Tennessee,  made  a  show  of  obedience, 
while  his  real  intentions  were  far  other- 
wise. He  cunningly  kept  up  his  sem- 
blances of  duty  until  the  last  moment, 
and  sent  in  eleven  wagons  on  the  very 
day  before  the  camp  was  to  be  broken 
up.  The  next  morning,  however,  he  en- 
tered the  encampment,  and,  under  some 
pretence  or  other,  ordered  the  wagons 
away  again.  Jackson,  seeing  through 
the  artifices  of  the  wily  quartermaster, 
and  persuaded  that  he,  in  league  with 
his  commander,  Wilkinson,  were  striving 
for  their  own  purposes  to  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  the  troops  to  Tennessee,  seized 
the  wagons,  and  loading  them  with  the 
sick  and  the  baggage,  conducted  his  men 
back  to  their  homes. 

The  march  was  a  weary  one,  but  each 
man  was  cheered  on  the  route,  along  the 
broken  roads,  and  through  the  overflow- 
ing swamps,  by  the  example  of  courage, 
endurance,  and  self-denial,  presented  by 
their  general.  He  gave  up  his  horses  for 
the  use  of  the  sick,  and,  trudging  on  foot, 
bore  all  the  hardships  of  the  common  sol- 
dier, and  thus  not  only  silenced  every 
complaint,  but  encouraged  all  to  a  cheer- 
ful endurance  of  their  trials.  Jackson,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  soon  again  summoned 
to  take  the  field,  by  the  call  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  lead  them  against  the  Creeks. 
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Jackson,  in  his  ardor  to  lead  his 
troops  again,  anticipating  his  re- 
covery from  the  illness  which  for  several 
months  had  kept  him  at  home,  announced 
in  his  appeal  to  the  volunteers  of  Tennes- 
see— "The  health  of  your  general  is  re- 
stored: he  will  command  in  person."  The 
soldiers  rallied  readily  at  the  call  of  their 
former  commander ;  but  on  mustering  at 
the  rendezvous,  at  Fayetteville, 
they  were  disappointed  to  find 
him  absent.  The  general  was  unable,  on 
account  of  his  continued  illness,  to  pre- 
sent himself  on  the  day  appointed,  but 
sent  his  aid-de-camp  with  an  address — 
which  proved  that  the  author,  however 
Aveak  in  body,  had  not  bated  a  jot  in 
spirit.  a  We  are,"  he  wrote,  "  about  to 
furnish  these  savages  a  lesson  of  admoni- 
tion :  we  are  about  to  teach  them  that 
our  long  forbearance  has  not  proceeded 
from  an  insensibility  to  wrongs,  or  an  in- 
ability to  redress  them Our  borders 

must  no  longer  be  disturbed  by  the  war- 
whoop  of  these  savages,  or  the  cries  of 
their  suffering  victims.     The  torch  that 


has  been  lighted  up  must  be  made  to 
blaze  in  the  heart  of  their  own  country. 
It  is  time  that  they  should  be  made  to 
feel  the  weight  of  a  power  which,  because 
it  was  merciful,  they  believed  to  be  im- 
potent." To  this  appeal  was  attached  an 
order  for  the  police  of  the  camp,  as  rigid 
in  its  requirements  as  the  military  law 
of  Cromwell's  Ironsides. 

In  three  days  after  that  appointed  for 
the  rendezvous,  the  camp  was  encouraged 

by  the  arrival  of  the  command- 

Oct.  7, 
er,  who,  though  with  his  broken 

arm  still  unhealed  and  his  strength  not 
yet  recovered,  had  come  to  fulfil  his  prom- 
ise to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  lead  them 
against  their  savage  enemies.  Jackson 
lost  not  a  moment  in  delay,  but  pushed 
right  on,  eager  u  to  avenge  the  cruelties 
inflicted  by  the  inhuman  Creeks."  His 
course  lay  through  untrodden  deserts  and 
swamps,  over  mountains  and  great  riv- 
ers; but  no  obstacle,  whether  of  Nature 
or  art,  diverted  him  from  his  purpose. 

He  soon  arrived  at  Huntsville,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Alabama,  making  the 
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distance  of  thirty- two  miles  in  eleven 
hours.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Ditto's 
landing,  wher.e  he  found  General  Coffee, 
with  his  detachment,  who  had  been  sent 
on  in  advance.  The  latter  was  now  de- 
spatched, with  six  hundred  picked  men, 
to  attack  Blackwarrior-town,  which  was 
situated  some  six  hundred  miles  to  the 
south.  General  Cocke,  the  veteran  com- 
mander of  a  division  of  the  East-Tennes- 
see militia,  who  had  been  expected  at 
Ditto's  landing  with  supplies,  failed  to 
make  his  appearance. 

While  Jackson  was  thus  left  to  his  own 
resources  in  the  very  depths  of  the  wil- 
derness at  Thompson's  creek,  he 
was  met  by  two  Indian  runners 
who  had  been  despatched  by  the  friendly 
Cherokee  chief  Path-killer,  to  inform  him 
that  the  Creeks,  gathered  from  nine  of 
the  hostile  towns,  were  assembling  in 
great  force  near  the  Ten  islands  of  the 
Coosa  river.  "  Tell  your  chief,"  said  Jack- 
son to  the  runners,  who  had  expressed 
the  alarm  felt  by  Path-killer  for  his  own 
safety  and  that  of  his  people,  '•  that  the 
hostile  Creeks  will  not  attack  him  until 
they  have  had  a  brush  with  me ;  and 
that,  I  think,"  he  added,  "  will  put  them 
out  of  the  notion  of  fighting  for  some 
time." 

To  his  troops  the  resolute  general  said  : 
a  You  have,  fellow-soldiers,  at  length  pen- 
etrated the  country  of  your  enemies.  It 
is  not  to  be  believed  that  they  will  aban- 
don the  soil  that  embosoms  the  bones  of 
their  forefathers  without  furnishing  you 
an  opportunity  of  signalizing  your  valor. 
Wise  men  do  not  expect,  brave  men  will 
not  desir°  it.     It  was  not  to  travel  unmo- 


lested through  a  barren  wilderness  that 
you  quitted  your  families  and  homes,  and 
submitted  to  so  many  privations :  it  was 
to  avenge  the  cruelties  committed  upon 
our  defenceless  frontiers  by  the  inhuman 
Creeks,  instigated  by  their  no  less  inhu- 
man allies.  You  shall  not  be  disappoint- 
ed. If  the  enemy  flee  before  us,  we  will 
overtake  and  chastise  him ;  we  will  teach 
him  how  dreadful,  when  once  aroused,  is 
the  resentment  of  freemen." 

Jackson  now  marched  directly  for  the 
Coosa  river.  At  the  same  time,  he  wrote 
to  General  White,  who,  in  command  of 
the  East-Tennessee  division,  had  arrived 
at  Lookout  mountain  (then  silent  in  its 
solemn  grandeur  in  the  midst  of  the  wil- 
derness, or  echoing  only  the  fierce  whoop 
of  the  savage — now  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
flourishing  city,  and  resounding  with  the 
noisy  whirl  of  the  rail-car,  in  its  busy  and 
daily  intercourse  of  civilization),  urging 
him  to  hasten  on  with  supplies,  and  form 
a  junction  with  his  troops,  at  the  earliest 
moment.  The  veteran  General  Cocke, 
too,  was  equally,  urged- to  despatch. 

Jackson  found  himself  much  harassed 
for  want  of  supplies.  "  Indeed,  sir,"  he 
wrote  to  the  governor  of  Tennessee,  "  we 
have  been  very  wretchedly  supplied — 
scarcely  two  rations  in  succession  have 
been  regularly  drawn;  yet  we  are  not 
despondent."  Despondent!  Listen  to 
the  resolute  man :  "  Whilst  we  can  pro- 
cure," he  adds, K  an  ear  of  corn  apiece,  or 
a  substitute  for  it,  we  shall  continue  our 
exertions  to  accomplish  the  object  for 
which  we  were  sent."  And  thus,  by  ob- 
taining here  and  there,  from  the  scant 
granaries  of  the  Indians,  corn  to  keep  his 


men  from  starving,  Jackson  succeeded  in 


reaching  the  islands  of  the  Coosa. 


The 


contractors  for  the  supply  of  necessaries 
had  failed  to  keep  their  engagements; 
and  General  White,  who  had  been  ex- 
pected with  his  troops  and  provisions, 
had  not  yet  arrived.  But  Jackson,  while 
he  ransacked  the  country  round  to  find 
food  for  his  famishing  men,  did  not  fail 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  his  campaign, 
and  at  once  sent  out  expeditions  to  hunt 
the  enemy  in  their  hidden  haunts. 

Learning  that  a  considerable  number 
of  Creeks  had  posted  themselves  at  Tal- 
lushatchee  (on  the  south  side  of  the  Coo- 
sa river,  and  near  the  present  village  of 
Jacksonville,  in  Benton  county,  Alabama), 
about  thirteen  miles  distant  from  his  en- 
campment, Jackson  despatched  General 
Coffee — who  had  successfully  returned 
from  his  expedition  to  Blackwarrior-town 
— with  nine  hundred  mounted  men,  to 
attack  them.  Led  by  an  Indian  guide, 
Coffee  forded  the  Coosa,  and,  when  with- 
in a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Creek  village, 
formed  his  detachment  into  two  divisions, 
and  marched  them  so  as  to  surround  the 
enemy.  "The  "company  of  spies"  were 
now  sent  in  advance,  in  order  to  provoke 
the  Creeks  to  come  out.  No  sooner  had 
they  exhibited  themselves,  and  fired  a  few 
shots,  than  the  savages  rushed  from  their 
dwellings,  with  yells  and  war-whoops,  to 
attack  them.  The  spies  then  gradually 
retreated,  followed  by  the  infuriated  In- 
dians, until  they  reached  the  main  body 
of  the  whites,  who  immediately  opened 
a  general  fire.  The  enemy  were  forced 
to  give  way,  and  fled  back  to  the  cover 
of  their  wigwams,  whither  they  were  pur- 


sued by  the  Americans,  ruthlessly  bent 
on  exterminating  them. 

A  fearful  struggle  ensued.  "  The  In- 
dians," wrote  the  general  himself,  "  made 
all  the  resistance  that  an  overpowered 
soldier  could  do ;  they  fought  as  long  as 
one  existed,  but  their  destruction  was 
very  soon  completed.  Our  men  rushed 
up  to  the  doors  of  their  houses,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  killed  the  last  war- 
rior. The  Indians  met  death, 
with  all  its  horrors,  without  shrinking ; 
not  one  asked  to  be  spared,  but  fought  as 
long  as  they  could  stand  or  sit.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  flying  to  their  houses, 
and  mixing  with  their  families,  our  men, 
in  killing  the  males,  without  intention, 
killed  and  wounded  a  few  of  the  squaws 
and  children,  which  was  regretted  by  ev- 
ery officer  and  soldier  of  the  detachment, 
but  which  could  not  be  avoided." 

Again,  Colonel  Dyer  came  back  from 
an  expedition  against  Littafuchee,  with 
the  report  that  he  had  burned  the  vil- 
lage, and  destroyed  all  the  inhabitants, 
with  the  exception  of  twenty-nine  old 
men,  women  and  children,  whom  he  had 
brought  to  the  camp  as  trophies  of  his 
bloody  success.  Such  was  the  beginning 
of  these  ruthless  raids  against  the  Creeks, 
and  so  they  were  destined  to  continue, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  implacable 
Jackson,  till  the  sound  of  the  war-whoop 
should  be  stilled  for  ever. 

While  the  troops  were  engaged  in  con- 
structing Fort  Strother,  with  its  block- 
houses and  strong  pickets,  at  the  Ten  isl- 
ands, for  a  depot  for  provisions  and  am- 
munition, an  Indian  runner  came  in  with 
intelligence  of  other  and  more  pressing 
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work  at  hand.  The  fort  at  Talladega  (a 
short  distance  east  of  the  Coosa  river,  in 
the  present  county  of  Talladega,  and  near- 
ly thirty  miles  south  of  the  Ten  islands), 
in  possession  of  some  friendly  Indians, 
was  in  immediate  danger.  The  "Red- 
sticks,"  one  of  the  Creek  tribes,  had  that 
very  morning,  declared  the  run- 
ner, encamped  before  it  in  great 
numbers,  and  would  certainly  accomplish 
its  destruction  unless  the  general  sent 
speedy  aid.  Jackson  promptly  met  the 
call ;  and  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the 
morning's  light,  he  marched  on  the  very 
night  of  the  arrival  of  the  messenger, 
with  twelve  hundred  infantry  and  eight 
hundred  cavalry  and  mounted  riflemen, 
to  the  rescue  of  Talladega.  Behind  him 
he  left  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  bag- 
gage, with  a  small  force  for  protection, 
until  the  arrival  of  General  "White,  who 
was  on  his  way, and  was  ordered  to  hasten 
to  the  encampment  at  Fort  Strother. 

It  was  midnight  as  Jackson  led  out  his 
troops  on  their  march  through  the  wil- 
derness. The  river  Coosa,  six  hundred 
yards  wide,  flowed  deep  and  dark,  direct- 
ly  across  their  route,  within  a  mile  of  the 
encampment.  Here,  on  that  cold  and 
murky  November  night,  the  horsemen — 
each  with  a  foot-soldier  mounted  behind 
him — plunging  in  with  their  unwilling 
steeds,  floundered  through  the  dark  wa- 
ters to  the  opposite  side.  As  the  horses 
had  to  be  brought  back  again  and  again, 
to  carry  over  all  the  infantry,  many  hours 
were  passed  in  crossing  the  Coosa.  The 
men,  though  fatigued  with  the  labor,  and 
deprived  of  sleep  throughout  the  long 
night,  pushed  on   promptly  and   cheer- 


fully at  the  order  of  their  spirited  com- 
mander; and  with  such  energy  had  they 
triumphed  over  every  difficulty  of  their 
route  through  the  unbroken  wilderness, 


that,  before  the  close  of  the  next 


Nov.  8. 


day,  they  were  within  six  miles 
of  Talladega,  nearly  ten  leagues  distant 
from  the  encampment  whence  they  had 
set  out.  Here  Jackson  halted  his  troops, 
and  sent  forward  his  Indian  guides  to  re- 
connoitre the  position  of  the  enemy. 

An  hour  before  midnight,  the  recon- 
noiterers  came  back,  with  no  intelligence 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  hostile  Indians 
were  posted  in  great  force  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  fort.  At  midnight 
came  in  a  runner  from  Turkey-town,  with 
some  news  much  more  startling;  to  the 
commander.  General  White,  while  on 
his  way  to  Fort  Strother,  in  accordance 
with  Jackson's  instructions,  had  received 
counter-orders  from  General  Cocke,  who 
had  directed  him  to  change  his  route  and 
proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chatauga,  a 
course  which  he  had  consequently  taken. 

Relying  upon  White's  march  to  Fort 
Strother,  for  the  safety  of  the  sick  there, 
and  the  protection  of  his  rear,  Jackson 
had  pushed  on  confidently,  to  meet  the 
enemy  at  Talladega.  He  now  heard  with 
consternation  of  the  interference  with  his 
plans,  and  became  fearful  lest  the  savages 
should,  by  taking  a  circuitous  route,  es- 
cape him,  and  fall  upon  the  defenceless 
camp  which  he  had  left  behind.  In  this 
emergency,  Jackson  acted  with  his  usual 
prompt  and  resolute  daring.  He  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  Indians  at  once;  and 
as  with  him  "the  order  for  a  charge  was 
the  signal  of  victory,"  he  did  not  doubt 
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but  that,  by  crushing  the  savages  at  a 
blow,  he  would  prevent  the  consequences 
which  might  otherwise  result  to  the  un- 
protected Fort  Strother. 

Orders  were  immediately  given  to  the 
adjutant-general,  on  that  very  night,  to 
form  the  line;  and  by  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  army  was  again  in 
full  march.  A  company  of  ar- 
tillerists with  muskets,  two  companies  of 
riflemen,  and  a  company  of  spies,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Carroll,  led  the 
advance,  about  four  hundred  yards  in 
front,  with  orders,  after  beginning  the  at- 
tack, to  fall  back  on  the  main  body,  so  as 
to  entice  the  Indians  to  follow.  The  in- 
fantry marched  in  three  columns,  followed 
by  the  cavalry  in  the  same  order,  with 
their  flanks  guarded  on  either  side. 

Colonel  Dyer,  with  two  hundred  of 
the  mounted  troops,  was  ordered  to  hold 
back  in  the  rear  as  a  corps  of  reserve ; 
while  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  were  to  push 
forward  to  the  right  and  left,  and,  by  uni- 
ting the  fronts  of  their  columns,  to  sur- 
round the  savages  within  a  circle,  and 
keep  closing  in  upon  them,  that  not  a 
soul  might  escape.  The  infantry  were 
directed  to  precede  the  cavalry,  and  move 
up  by  heads  of  companies;  General  Hale's 
brigade  to  take  the  right,  and  that  of  Gen- 
eral Roberts  the  left. 

When  Colonel  Carroll  had  brought  his 
advance-troops  within  eighty  yards  of  the 
savages,  who  were  concealed  in  a  thick 
growth  of  underwood  which  grew  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  rivulet,  he  received  a 
heavy  fire,  which  he  returned  with  a  full 
volley  from  his  whole  line.  The  Indians 
were  driven  from  out  their  ambush ;  but 


Carroll,  in  accordance  with  his  instruc- 
tions, fell  back  toward  the  main  body, 
with  the  savages,  as  had  been  expected, 
following  after,  and  yelling  their  hideous 
war-whoop.  Their  first  onset  was  against 
the  left,  occupied  by  Roberts's  brigade, 
some  companies  of  which,  appalled  by 
the  appearance  and  fierce  cries  of  the  en- 
emy, gave  way  at  the  first  fire.  Jackson, 
who  was  on  the  alert,  seeing  his  line  bro- 
ken by  the  yielding  troops,  immediately 
ordered  Colonel  Bradley  (who,  by  some 
remissness  on  his  part,  was  still  in  the 
rear)  to  move  forward  at  once  with  his 
regiment,  and  fill  the  chasm.  Bradley, 
availing  himself  of  his  privilege  as  the 
commander  of  a  volunteer  corps,  obsti- 
nately refused,  declaring  that  he  would 
cling  to  the  ground  which  he  then  held 
until  the  enemy  should  come  and  attack 
him. 

At  this  moment,  Colonel  Dyer  bravely 
came  to  the  rescue,  and,  dismounting  his 
riflemen,  brought  them  forward  with  a 
quick  pace  to  meet  the  coming  savages. 
•The  fugitive  militia,  observing  how  spir- 
itedly and  promptly  their  places  were 
supplied,  became  ashamed  of  their  for- 
mer timidity,  and,  emulous  of  the  cour- 
age of  the  dismounted  cavalry,  rallied 
and  joined  in  resisting  the  advance  of 
the  Indians. 

The  action  now  became  general,  and 
in  fifteen  minutes  the  Indians,  complete- 
ly beaten,  began  to  fly  in  all  directions. 
Not  a  "Red-stick"  of  them  all  would  have 
escaped  had  it  not  been  for  Colonel  Brad- 
ley's halt  in  the  rear,  by  which  the  ex- 
treme right,  that  he  was  to  have  occupied 
with  his  regiment,  was  left  unguarded ; 
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and  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  cav- 
alry, by  extending  their  circuit  too  much, 
had  left  spaces  for  flight. 

The  fugitives  were  followed  in  hot  pur- 
suit for  three  miles  to  the  mountains.  Of 
the  one  thousand  and  eighty  Indians  in 
the  fight,  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
were  found  dead  on  the  field,  and  a  still 
greater  number  fell  on  their  flight  to 
their  fastnesses  among  the  hills.  Their 
own  estimate  of  loss  amounted  to  six  hun- 
dred. Fifteen  killed  and  eighty  wound- 
ed was  the  whole  loss  of  Jackson's  army. 

The  triumphant  general  would  have 
pushed  on,  and  pursued  his  advantage 
until  he  had  exterminated  the  whole  of 
his  savage  enemies ;  but,  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  the  sick  and  wounded  at  Fort 
Strother,  and  expectant  of  supplies  which 
the  contractors  had  promised  to  forward 
to  that  post,  he  reluctantly  retraced  his 
march.  On  his  arrival  with  his  hungry 
troops,  great  was  his  disappointment  to 
find  that  not  a  mouthful  of  food  had  ar- 
rived, and  that  nearly  all  he  had  left  had 
been  consumed.  His  private  stores,  pur- 
chased and  brought  on  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, had  been  distributed  among  the 
sick,  and  the  half-dozen  biscuits  left  were 
now  by  Jackson  himself  given  to  a  few  of 
the  most  famished.  A  small  number  of 
meager  cattle,  found  in  the  Indian  settle- 
ment at  Talladega,  and  driven  by  the  sol- 
diers into  Fort  Strother,  were  now  the 
only  means  of  subsistence.  These  were 
generously  made  over  to  the  troops ;  and  • 
the  general  himself  "  repaired  to  the  bul- 
lock-pen, and,  of  the  offal  there  thrown 
away,  provided  for  himself  and  staff  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call,  and  seemed  really 


to  think,  a  very  comfortable  repast."* 
Even  this  failed  him  in  time,  and  the 
commander  was  forced  to  satisfy  his  im- 
portunate hunger  with  yet  more  primi- 
tive diet. 

One  morning,  as  Jackson  was  seated 
under  a  tree,  apparently  regaling  himself 
with  something  to  eat,  a  famishing  soldier 
approached,  and,  surveying  with  a  wist- 
ful eye  his  feasting  general,  declared  that 
he  was  almost  starved,  and  having  no  food, 
added,  with  an  imploring  look,  that  he 
did  not  know  where  he  could  get  any. 
Jackson  answered  that  it  had  always  been 
a  rule  with  him  never  to  turn  away  a 
hungry  man  when  he  was  able  to  relieve 
him,  and  adding,  "I  will  most  cheerfully 
divide  with  you  what  I  have,"  put  his 
hand  into  his  pocket  and  drew  forth  a 
few  acorns !  "  This  is  the  best  and  only 
fare  I  have,  but  you  are  welcome  to  it," 
said  the  general,  as  he  offered  the  poor 
fellow  the  fruit  of  the  oak.f 

With  the  privations  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  it  was  natural  that  the  soldiers 
should  become  discontented.  Discontent 
was  fostered  by  some  of  the  officers,  for 
their  own  purposes,  into  loud  complaint, 
and  at  length  into  open  mutiny.  The 
militia,  with  their  leaders,  gathered  in 
their  tents,  and,  holding  meetings  to  con- 
sider their  grievances,  resolved  to  aban- 
don the  camp.  The  volunteers  left  in  a 
body  ;•  and  the  cavalry  were  allowed  to 
follow,  on  the  promise  that  they  would 
return  after  they  had  recruited  their  own 
strength  and  that  of  their  horses  by  a 
short  stay  in  the  settled  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.    The  militia,  less  refractory,  were 

*  Eaton's  Life  of  General  Jackson.  f  lb. 
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persuaded  by  the  general  to  remain,  on 
the  condition  that,  if  supplies  did  not  ar- 
rive in  the  camp  within  two  days,  they 
should  be  marched  homeward.  The  two 
days  passed,  and  yet  the  supplies  had  not 
come.  The  militia  now.  loudly  demand- 
ed that  the  pledge  of  their  commander 
should  be  fulfilled.  Jackson  had  confi- 
dently hoped,  as  he  had  received  word  of 
their  approach,  that  the  supplies  would 
arrive  in  time.  Disappointed,  and  yet 
true  to  his  promise,  he  now,  with  a  sad 
heart,  determined  to  keep  it. 

With  gloomy  forebodings  the  general 
prepared  for  the  retreating  march.  "If 
only  two  men,"  exclaimed  he,  in  an  ago- 
ny of  feeling,  "  will  stand  by  me,  I  will 
never  abandon  this  post !"  Captain  Gor- 
don, who  caught  the  words,  answered  at 
once:  "You  have  one,  general — let  us 
look  if  we  can't  find  another."  And  im- 
mediately, with  a  zealous  effort,  he  un- 
dertook  to  obtain  volunteers  to  join  him 
in  his  own  resolute  determination.  One 
hundred  and  nine  brave  fellows  were  soon 
found  ready  to  remain  and  guard  Fort 
Strother. 

The  general,  now  cheered  by  the  pros- 
pect that  his  post  would  not  be  aban- 
doned, marched  out  the  remaining  troops 
toward  Fort  Deposit ;  taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  let  them  understand  that,  on 
meeting  supplies,  they  were  to  be  led 
back  again.  They  had  scarcely-  got  a 
dozen  miles  on  their  way,  when  they 
were  met  by  a  herd  of  a  hundred  and  i 
fifty  cattle,  on  the  road  to  Fort  Strother. 
Jackson  was  overjoyed  at  the  sight ;  but 
the  soldiers,  who,  with  their  faces  once 
turned  homeward,  were  loth  to  go  back, 


looked  angrily  at  the  approaching  sup- 
plies. 

The  general  now  halted,  and,  having 
regaled  his  hungry  troops  with  fresh  beef, 
ordered  them  to  prepare  to  march  back 
to  the  fort.  The  order  was  received  with 
loud  murmurs.  The  whole  line  seemed 
ready  to  burst  out  into  open  revolt ;  and 
one  company  moved  off  in  a  direction 
toward  home.  As  soon  as  he  discovered 
this  overt  act  of  mutiny,  the  commander 
galloped  off  in  pursuit,  followed  by  a  part 
of  his  staff.  Overtaking  the  fugitives,  he 
and  some  of  his  field-officers  and  aids-de- 
camp placed  themselves  across  the  road 
in  front,  and,  drawing  their  pistols,  threat- 
ened to  fire  if  the  company  advanced  a 
single  step.  The  deserters,  appalled  by 
the  firm  aspect  of  their  general  and  his 
staff,  turned  and  hastened  back  in  fright 
to  the  rest  of  the  troops. 

Jackson  had  hoped  that  this  would  end 
the  revolt ;  but,  as  he  was  riding  alone  to 
inspect  his  line,  he  found  that  nearly  a 
whole  brigade  had  mutinied,  and  was 
about  to  march  away.  The  general  did 
not  waste  a  moment  in  remonstrance ; 
but,  seizing  a  musket,  and  resting  it  on 
the  neck  of  his  horse — for  his  left  arm 
was  yet  in  a  sling — he  threw  himself  in 
front  of  the  column,  and  threatened  to 
shoot  the  first  man  who  dared  to  advance. 
At  this  moment,  one  of  his  aids-de-camp, 
Reid,  and  General  Coffee,  rode  up  to  the 
commander's  side.  For  many  minutes 
the  mutineers  remained  in  sullen  silence, 
undecided  whether  to  move  forward  or 
retire.  In  the  meantime,  two  companies, 
which  had  remained  faithful,  were  drawn 
up  in  front  of  the  revolting  column,  but 
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behind  Jackson  and  his  companions,  and 
ordered  to  follow  the  example  of  their 
general,  and  fire  at  the  first  movement 
forward.  The  revolters  now  quailed,  and 
in  a  moment  quietly  turned  round  and 
agreed  to  go  back  to  their  posts. 

In  the  meantime,  General  White,  who 
had  chosen  to  follow  the  directions  of 
General  Cocke,  the  commander  of  the 
east  division  of  Tennessee,  instead  of  the 
orders  of  General  Jackson,  continued  to 
thwart  the  plans  of  the  campaign.  In  his 
eagerness  to  distinguish  himself,  White 
had  attacked  and  destroyed  the  town  of 
the  Hillabees,  killed  sixty  of  their  people, 
and  made  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  pris- 
oners ;  while  a  despatch  was  on  its  way 
to  him  from  Jackson,  with  the  order  to 
spare  them,  as  they  had  sued  for  peace  on 
any  terms  that  might  be  dictated.  By  this 
unfortunate  contretemps,  the  Hillabees  be- 
came the  most  inveterate  of  all  the  hos- 
tile tribes  of  the  Creeks ;  and,  believing 
themselves  traitorously  dealt  with,  they 
fought  ever  after  with  such  desperation, 
that  they  would  never  ask  for  quarter. 
'•'  Upon  those,"  wrote  Jackson  in  his  de- 
spatch, which  unhappily  arrived  too  late, 
"  who  are  disposed  to  become  friendly,  I 
neither  wish  nor  intend  to  make  war." 
Those  who  will  still  unsheath  the  scalp- 
ing-knife,  he  added,  "  long  shall  they  re- 
member Fort  Mims  in  bitterness  and 
tears." 

The  commander,  having  urgently  sent 
messenger  after  messenger  to  spur  the 
contractors  to  their  duty,  and  having  in 
the  most  emphatic  terms  besought  the 
governor  of  Tennessee  to  use  every  pos- 
sible resource  of  the  state  for  the  supply 
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of  the  troops,  now  led  his  men  in  sullen 
obedience  back  to  Fort  Strother.  The 
volunteers,  no  longer  suffering  for  want 
of  food,  but  demoralized  by  the  habit  of 
discontent  into  which  they  had  fallen, 
found  still  another  pretext  for  complaint. 
They  insisted  that  their  term  of  service 
would  expire  on  the  10th  of  December; 
while  their  general  contended  that,  as 
actual  duty  for  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  was  implied  by  the  law  of  Con- 
gress, they  were  obliged  to  remain  to  a 
later  date.  The  troops  became  clamor- 
ous as  the  time  drew  near,  and  finally,  de- 
clared that,  if  they  did  not  receive  their 
discharge  on  the  10th,  they  would  aban- 
don their  posts  and  return  home.  Jack- 
son tried  entreaties,  and  appeals  to  their 
pride  of  patriotism.  "  I  can  not,  must  not 
believe,"  he  said,  "  that  the  '  Volunteers 
of  Tennessee,'  a  name  ever  dear  to  fame, 
will  disgrace  themselves,  and  a  country 
which  they  have  honored,  by  abandoning 
her  standard,  as  mutineers  and  deserters. 

But,"  he  resolutely  added,  "  should  I 

be  disappointed,  and  compelled  to  resign 
this  pleasing  hope,  one  thing  I  will  not 
resign — my  duty.  Mutiny  and  sedition, 
so  long  as  I  possess  the  power  of  quelling 
them,  shall  be  put  down /" 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  Decem- 
ber, General  Hale,  with  a  portentous  face, 
came  into  Jackson's  tent  and  announced 
that  the  whole  brigade  was  in  a  state  of 
mutiny,  and  getting  ready  to  move  off 
forcibly.  Shall  be  put  doivn,  decides  the 
general,  and  immediately  issues  this  or- 
der: "The  commanding  general,  being 
informed  that  an  actual  mutiny  exists  in 
his  camp,  all  officers  and  soldiers  are  com- 
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manded  to  put  it  down.  The  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  first  brigade  will,  without 
delay,  parade  on  the  west  side  of  the  fort, 
and  await  further  orders."  Jackson  now 
springs  upon  his  horse,  and  is  in  a  mo- 
ment on  the  spot.  The  mutineers  are 
thronging  in  and  about  the  fort,  their 
knapsacks  strapped,  each  man  with  his 
musket  or  rifle  primed  and  grasped,  and 
determined  insubordination  apparently 
in  every  voice  and  action.  The  general, 
however,  grim  and  resolute,  has  his  stern 
eye  upon  them.  The  few  faithful  are  at 
their  posts.  The  artillery-company,  with 
two  small  fieldpieces,  one  in  the  rear  and 
the  other  in  front,  is  on  the  alert,  with 
guns  loaded  and  matches  ready.  The 
militia  stand  on  the  rising  ground  com- 
manding the  road,  with  orders  to  pre- 
vent any  forcible  departure  of  the  volun- 
teers. 

The  general  himself  was  spurring  along 
the  mutineers,  who  had  now  hurried  into 
line,  stopping  here  and  there  to  address 
them.  Ke minding  them  of  the  disgrace 
which  they  would  bring  upon  themselves 
and  their  country  if  they  persisted,  he 
told  them  that  they  should  not  succeed 
but  by  passing  over  his  body.     "  I  have 


done  with  entreaty — it  has  been  used 
long  enough,"  said  he ;  "I  will  attempt 
it  no  more.  You  must  now  determine 
whether  you  will  go,  or  peaceably  re- 
main :  if  you  still  persist  in  your  deter- 
mination to  move  forcibly  off,  the  point 
between  us  shall  soon  be  decided !" 

The  mutineers  held  their  breath,  spoke 
not  a  word,  moved  not  a  step.  "  Artille- 
rists, prepare  your  matches !"  grimly  or- 
dered the  general. 

"  Let  us  return !"  was  the  whisper  that 
quickly  ran,  from  man  to  man,  along  the 
line.  "  Let  us  return  !"  was  the  immedi- 
ate resolve ;  and  the  officers  coming  for- 
ward to  pledge  themselves  for  the  obe- 
dience of  their  men,  the  troops  were  dis- 
missed, and,  quickly  returning  to  their 
quarters,  slept  that  night  in  camp,  and 
arose  at  next  morning's  reveille  (the  10th 
of  December)  to  their  duties. 

Jackson  had  triumphed  over  mutiny ; 
but,  as  he  could  not  persuade  the  discon- 
tented volunteers  to  a  willing  obedience, 
he  determined  to  discharge  them.  Gen- 
eral Hale  accordingly  marched  off,  with 
his  whole  brigade,  a  few  days  after  the 
memorable  lesson  they  had  received  from 
the  resolute  commander. 
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The  example  shown  by  trie  de- 
serting volunteers  of  General  Jack- 
son was  soon  followed  by  most  of  the 
other  troops.  Upon  General  Cocke's  ar- 
>  rival  at  Fort  Strother,  his  force 
of  fifteen  hundred  men  claimed 
their  discharge  ;  some  in  a  few  days,  and 
others  in  as  many  weeks.  They  accord- 
ingly returned  home.  The  mounted  ri- 
flemen, too,  who  had  been  allowed  to  re- 
tire into  the  settled  districts,  under  the 
pledge  of  returning  as  soon  as  the  men 
and  horses  were  duly  refreshed,  had,  af- 
ter reassembling  at  Huntsville,  refused  to 
march  farther ;  and  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  their  commander,  General  Cof- 
fee, they  disbanded,  and  in  riot  and  dis- 
order went  their  way. 

The  West-Tennessee  militia,  also,  now 
reduced  by  desertion  to  only  about  six 
hundred,  began  to  weary  of  the  campaign, 
and,  in  their  impatience  to  be  discharged, 
claimed  that  their  time  of  service  had  ex- 
pired. The  East-Tennesseans,  whose  term 
had  been  for  three  months  only,  were  un- 
doubtedly entitled  to  their  discharge;  but 


Jackson  insisted  that,  as  the  men  of  the 
western  division  had  been  called  out  to 
subdue  the  Indians,  they  were  bound  to 
serve  until  that  object  should  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  commander,  finding  his  army  thus 
melting  away,  urgently  pressed  the  gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee  to  make  new  drafts 
of  militia,  and  invite  additional  enlist- 
ments of  volunteers.  The  governor,  over- 
whelmed by  the  opposition  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  disposed  to  resist  the  popu- 
lar inclinations,  answered  Jackson  with 
the  declaration  that  he  did  not  feel  him- 
self authorized  to  grant  any  new  levies, 
and  volunteered  the  suggestion  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  give  up  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  the  campaign,  as  a 
bootless  undertaking. 

This  reply  aroused  all  the  spirit  of  the 
impassioned  and  unbending  Jackson,  and 
his  rejoinder  was  characteristic.  "Had 
your  wish,"  wrote  the  outspoken  man, 
a  that  I  should  discharge  a  part  of  my 
force,  and  retire  with  the  residue  into  the 
settlements,  assumed  the  form  of  a  posi 
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tive  order,  it  might  have  furnished  me 
some  apology  for  pursuing  such  a  course ; 
but  by  no  means  a  full  justification.  As 
you  would  have  no  power  to  give  such 
an  order,  I  could  not  be  inculpable  in 
obeying,  with  my  eyes  open  to  the  fatal 
consequences  that  would  attend  it.  But 
a  bare  recommendation,  founded,  as  I  am 
satisfied  it  must  be,  on  the  artful  sugges- 
tions of  those  fireside  patriots  who  seek, 
in  a  failure  of  the  expedition,  an  excuse 

for  their  own  supineness If  you  would 

preserve  your  reputation,  or  that  of  the 
state  over  which  you  preside,  you  must 
take  a  straightforward,  determined  course, 
regardless  of  the  applause  or  the  censure 
of  the  populace,  and  of  the  forebodings  of 
that  dastardly  and  designing  crew,  who, 
at  a  time  like  this,  may  be  expected  to 

clamor  continually  in  your  ears Your 

country  is  in  danger :  apply  its  resources 
to  its  defence  !  Can  any  course  be  more 
plain  ?  Do  you,  my  friend,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment as  the  present,  sit  with  your  arms 
folded,  and  your  heart  at  ease,  waiting  a 
solution  of  your  doubts  and  a  definition 
of  your  powers  ?  Do  you  wait  for  special 
instructions  from  the  secretary  at  war, 
which  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  receive 
in  time  for  the  danger  that  threatens  ? 
How  did  the  venerable  Shelby  act  under 
similar  circumstances,  or  rather  under  cir- 
cumstances by  no  means  so  critical  ?  Did 
he  wait  for  orders  to  do  what  every  man 
of  sense  knew — what  every  patriot  felt 
—  to  be  right  ?  He  did  not ;  and  yet  how 
highly  and  justly  did  the  government  ex- 
tol his  manly  and  energetic  conduct !  and 
how  dear  has  his  name  become  to  every 
friend  of  his  country !" 
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This  letter,  pointed  by  the  resolute 
Jackson's  own  hand,  fell  like  a  bomb- 
shell among  the  "fireside  patriots"  of 
Nashville,  and  stirred  them  to  some  de- 
cent show  of  activity.  The  gov- 
ernor wrote  nothing  further  to  the 
commanding  general  about  abandoning 
the  campaign,  but  ordered  a  draft  of  mi- 
litia, to  give  him  the  means  of  bringing 
it  to  a  successful  issue. 

In  the  meantime,  the  militia  at  Fort 
Strother  became  more  clamorous  for  their 
discharge  ;  and  finally,  in  mutinous  reso- 
lution, they  determined  to  abandon  their 

duties,  and  go.     One  morning, 

Jan.  4. 
the  officer  of  the  day  reports  no 

sentinels  at  their  posts,  and  their  lieuten- 
ant (Keasley)  off  duty.  •  The  mutiny  has 
begun.  "Arrest  the  lieutenant,"  orders 
the  general.  "  I  am  a  freeman,  and  not 
subject  to  the  orders  of  General  Jackson, 
or  anybody  else,"  shouts  our  democratic 
Keasley,  as  if  he  were  haranguing  his 
"free  and  enlightened  fellow-citizens"  in 
the  square  at  Nashville,  and,  clinging  to 
his  sword,  declares  that  he  will  not  give 
it  up,  but  that  it  shall  protect  him  all  the 
way  to  Tennessee.  "  Won't  be  arrested, 
sir,"  is  the  answer  returned  to  headquar- 
ters, and  from  headquarters  comes  this 
command  to  the  adjutant-general :  "  You 
will  forthwith  order  the  guards  to  parade, 
with  Captain  Gordon's  company  of  spies, 
and  arrest  Lieutenant  Keasley ;  and,  in 
case  you  are  resisted  in  the  execution  of 
this  order,  you  are  commanded  to  oppose 
force  to  force,  and  arrest  him  at  all  haz- 
ards. Spare  the  effusion  of  blood,  if  pos- 
sible ;  but  mutiny  must  and  shall  be  put 
down." 
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Captain  Gordon,  of  the  spies  ("You 
have  one,  general,"  as  the  faithful  man 
declared  to  his  commander,  in  his  agony 
of  abandonment),  proceeds  swiftly  to  his 
work,  and  finds  the  lieutenant  at  the  head 
of  his  company.  "  Forward !  advance  !" 
quickly  stammers  out  Keasley,  as  he  sees, 
the  guards  coming  up.  "Halt,  and  de- 
liver !"  thunders  forth  Gordon.  Keasley 
marches  on,  flourishing  his  sword.  The 
guards  are  ordered  to  stop  him ;  his  sword 
is  again  demanded.  He  still  clings  to  it, 
and  refuses.  a  Make  ready,  and — "  Each 
man  of  the  guard  cocks  his  musket.  The 
lieutenant  and  his  company  do  likewise  ; 
and  "  Fire  !"  is  lingering  upon  the  lips  of 
all,  when  the  general  rides  up  and  plants 
his  horse  in  front  of  the  mutineers.  With 
his  tall,  thin  figure  seated  firmly  in  the 
saddle,  his  gray  eyes  flashing  fire,  and 
his  hard,  weather-beaten  face,  ribbed  with 
the  waves  of  time,  concentrated  in  stern 
expression  of  fixed  resolve,  Jackson  grim- 
ly demands  Keasley's  sword.  The  lieu- 
tenant, desperate  in  insubordination,  re- 
fuses. The  general  draws  his  pistol  from 
his  holster,  and  is  raising  it  to  the  breast 
of  the  mutineer,  when  the  adjutant-gen- 
eral interposes,  and  beseeches  the  lieu- 
tenant, for  his  life's  sake,  to  yield  up  his 
sword.  A  friend  of  Keasley  at  this  mo- 
ment snatches  it  away  from  him  and  pre- 
sents it.  It  is  refused,  and  returned  to 
the  lieutenant,  who  now  quietly  delivers 
it,  and  is  marched  off  under  guard.  With- 
out sword  and  without  company,  his  lib- 
erty restricted  to  a  few  feet  of  guard- 
room, and  fenced  in  with  bayonets,  Keas- 
ley now  harangues  no  more  on  the  text 
— "Fellow-citizens,  I  am  a  freeman,"  but 


obsequiously  supplicates  the  general  for 
pardon.  He  is  set  free  by  Jackson,  than 
whom  there  are  none  more  severe  in  jus- 
tice and  tender  in  mercy.  Keasley  was 
ever  after  devotedly  grateful  for  the  fa- 
vor received,  and  it  is  said  became  a  wiser 
and  better  man. 

The  general,  while  he  upheld  military 
discipline  with  rigorous  severity,  was  not 
disposed  to  retain  by  force  those  troops 
which  were  entitled  to  their  discharge, 
and  were  loth  to  follow  him.  While  he 
justified  his  rights  of  command,  he  did  not 
overlook  the  privileges  which  belonged 
to  his  citizen-soldiers.  Determined  not 
to  yield  to  clamorous  and  forcible  exac- 
tions of  exorbitant  claims,  he  at  the  same 
time  did  not  withhold  from  his  men  their 
due ;  although,  for  the  sake  of  their  coun- 
try, he  may  have  earnestly  besought  them 
to  forego  it.  His  entreaties  and  appeals, 
however,  were  in  vain ;  and  the  old  troops, 
one  company  after  another,  finally  desert- 
ed him,  and  left  him  in  the  wil- 
derness with  only  nine  hundred 
men,  chiefly  fresh  recruits.  With  these, 
nevertheless,  the  resolute  Jackson  deter- 
mined to  pursue  the  campaign. 

While  these  memorable  events  were 
occurring  among  the  Tennessee  troops, 
the  forces  from  the  other  states  were  not 
idle.  General  Floyd  had  marched  from 
Georgia  with  a  thousand  militia  and  four 
hundred  friendly  Creeks,  and  penetrated 
to  Autossee,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Tallapoosa,  about  twenty 
miles  from  its  union  with  the  Coosa  river. 
This  was  the  largest  and  most  imposing 
of  the  Creek  towns,  having  four  hundred 
houses.     It  was  regularly  built,  and  pre- 
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sented  ranch  of  the  appearance  of  a  civ- 
ilized community.  The  town  had  been 
constructed  on  a  site  consecrated  by  su- 
perstitious rites,  and  by  the  Indians  was 
believed  to  be  especially  guarded  by  the 
Great  Spirit,  and  therefore  impregnable 
to  the  pale-faces ;  against  an  attack  from 
whom  there  were,  moreover,  the  various 
human  precautions  of  fortifications,  and 
a  gathering  of  warriors  from  many  tribes. 
Here  was  M'lntosh,*  at  the  head  of  the 
Cowetans ;  and  the  dauntless  son  of  Mad 
Dog,  leading  the  fierce  Toohabatchians. 

General  Floyd  and  his  Georgians,  how- 
ever, attacked  Autossee  with  vigor,  de- 
feated the  great  warriors,  burned 
the  sacred  town,  and  left  heaps 
of  the  inhabitants  dead  among  the  ruins. 
A  king  and  a  king's  brother  were  among 
the  two  hundred  Indians  slain.  Seven 
killed  and  fifty-four  wounded  were  the 
whole  number  lost  by  the  assailants. 

General  Claiborne,  with  the  Mississip- 
pi militia  and  some  Choctaw  volunteers, 
met  with  equal  success.  Marching  from 
Fort  Stoddard,  he  attacked  a  town  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Cahawba  river. 
Weatherford,  the  renowned  half- 
breed  chief, -j-  who  had  led  on  the  Creeks 

*  William  M'lntosh  was  a  half-breed,  and  a  prominent 
leader*  of  such  of  his  countrymen,  the  Cowetans,  as  after- 
ward joined  the  Americans  in  the  war.  "He  likewise," 
says  Willson,  "  belonged  to  the  small  party  who,  in  1821, 
'23,  and  '25,  were  in  favor  of  selling  their  lands  to  the 
Americans.  In  February,  of  the  latter  year,  he  concluded 
a  treaty  for  the  sale  of  lands,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  a  la;ge  majority  of  his  nation.  For  this  act  the  laws  of 
his  people  denounced  death  upon  him  ;  and  in  May  his 
house  was  surrounded  and  burned,  and  he  himself,  with 
one  of  his  adherents,  in  attempting  to  escape,  was  shot. 
His  son,  Chilly  M'lntosh,  was  allowed  to  leave  the  house 
unharmed." 

f  His  mother  was  a  Seminole  woman,  but  he  was  born 
and  reared  among  the  Creeks. 
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to  the  massacre  of  Fort  Mims,  was  in  com- 
mand, determined  to  make  a  fierce  resist- 
ance with  his  numerous  braves ;  and  the 
place  was  consecrated  as  holy  ground  by 
the  usual  Indian  rites,  to  secure  its  im- 
pregnability, in  the  superstitious  belief 
of  the  savages.  The  Indians,  however, 
were  soon  routed,  thirty  of  their  number 
killed,  and  their  sacred  town  burned  to 
the  ground. 

Claiborne  now  marched  on  ;  and  hav- 
ing, in  the  same  snmmary  manner,  dealt 
with  another  Indian  village,  he  returned 
to  Fort  Stoddard.  According  to  the  plan 
of  the  campaign,  the  various  forces  from 
East  and  West  Tennessee,  Florida,  and 
Mississippi,  were  to  clear  the  way  before 
them,  and  meet  in  the  heart  of  the  Creek 
country.  The  design  was  never  accom- 
plished, but  not  without  a  bold  attempt 
on  the  part  of  General  Jackson  to  carry 
out  his  share  of  the  enterprise. 

Jackson,  with  his  meager  force  of  nine 
hundred  raw  recruits,  eager  to  make  a 
diversion  in  favor  of  Floyd  (whose  camp, 
midway  between  the  Tallapoosa  and  the 
Chattahoochee,  was  threatened  by  the 
Red-sticks),  marched  from  Fort 
Strother.  On  reaching  Tallade- 
ga, two  hundred  friendly  Cherokees  and 
Creeks  joined  the  Tennesseans ;  but,  as 
they  were  badly  armed  and  dispirited, 
they  added  little  to  the  effective  strength 
of  the  force. 

On  the  route,  Jackson  was  attacked  by 
a  large  gathering  of  Indians.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  driving  back  his  as- 
sailants ;  but  found  it  advisable,  with  his 
handful  of  troops,  to  seek  security  by  re- 
turning to  Fort  Strother. 
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At  Emucfau  (on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Tallapoosa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Emucfau 
creek,  and  about  thirty-five  miles  south- 
east from  Talladega)  Jackson  was  again 
attacked  by  the  thronging  sav- 
ages, who  put  to  flight  the  rear- 
guard, by  which  the  army  was  tempora- 
rily thrown  into  confusion ;  but  the  troops 
soon  rallied,  and  made  such  a  vigorous 
charge  upon  their  assailants,  that  they 
were  put  to  total  rout. 

In  turning  the  fortune  of  the  day,  Cap- 
tain Armstrong  and  his  artillery-company 
signalized  themselves  by  their  gallantry. 
This  corps,  composed  of  young  men  of 
the  first  families  of  Tennessee,  who  had 
volunteered  their  services  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign,  formed  with  their 
muskets  before  the  single  cannon  they 
had,  and  dragged  it  to  a  hill,  from  which 
they  could  fire  with  greater  advantage. 
Here  these  young  men,  not  more  than  a 
hundred  all  counted,  maintained  a  strug- 
gle against  five  times  their  number  of 
savages,  who  strove  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  gun.  Armstrong  fell  wounded  at 
the  side  of  the  cannon,  but  cried  out — 
"  Some  of  you  must  perish,  but  don't  lose 
the  gun !"  By  his  side  his  "brave  men 
were  falling  fast,  but  the  survivors  clung 
to  the  piece  and  fired  it.  In  the  hurry 
and  confusion  of  the  moment,  the  ram- 
rod and  picker  of  the  cannon  could  not 
be  disengaged  from  the  carriage,  but  the 
young  soldiers  drove  home  the  cartridges 
with  a  musket  and  cleared  the  vent  with 
a  ramrod.* 

General  Jackson  now  made  his  way 
back  to  his  old  encampment  without  fur- 

*  Eaton. 
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ther  molestation,  but  with  a  loss,  in  the 
course  of  the  expedition,  of  twenty-four 
killed  and  seventy-one  wounded. 

Meanwhile,  the  Red-sticks  made  their 
threatened  attack  upon  General  Floyd's 
encampment;  but,  after  a  furi- 
ous struggle,  they  were  driven 
back  by  a  charge  of  the  mounted  Geor- 
gians. The  Red-sticks  left  thirty-seven 
dead  on  the  field ;  but  the  blood  which 
saturated  the  ground,  and  the  many  head- 
dresses and  war-clubs  scattered  around, 
gave  proof  that  their  loss  had  been  still 
greater.  Floyd  had  of  his  militia  eigh- 
teen killed  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  wounded,  and  of  his  Indian  allies  five 
killed  and  fifteen  wounded. 

After  a  long  delay,  Jackson  was  finally 
provided  with  a  new  force  of  four  thou- 
sand militia ;  and  after  strenuous  efforts, 
having  succeeded  in  wringing  from  the 
governor  of  Tennessee  and  from  the  con- 
tractors a  sufficiency  of  supplies,  he  was 
prepared  to  resume  the  campaign.  He 
now  marched  to  Fort  Williams,  on  the 
Coosa  river,  which  post  he  had  lately  es- 
tablished ;  and  leaving  there  provisions, 
and  a  sufficient  garrison  under  General 
Johnston,  he  set  out  for  the  Great  Bend 
of  the  Tallapoosa  river,  commonly  called 
Horse-shoe  Bend  (near  the  mouth  of  the 
Emucfau  creek,  about  forty  miles  south- 
east from  Talladega,  and  near  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  present  county  of  Tal- 
lapoosa). 

Arriving  at  the  village  of  Tohopeka, 
Jackson  found  that  the  enemy, 
aware  of  his  approach,  had  gath- 
ered to  give  him  battle.    The  Indians  had 
determined  on  making  a  resolute  stand. 
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More  than  a  thousand  of  their  most  skil- 
ful braves  had  come  from  Oakfonsky,  Hil- 
labee,  Eufalee,  and  New  Youcka,  and,  se- 
lecting their  own  ground,  confidently  de- 
fied their  white  foes.  Skilfully  choosing 
for  their  position  the  peninsula  enclosed 
within  the  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa  (called 
the  Great  Horse-shoe),  they  were  on  all 
sides  surrounded  by  the  river,  but  where 
the  narrow  neck  joined  the  main  land. 
Across  this  neck,  only  three  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  in  width,  the  Creeks  had  raised 
a  strong  breastwork,  from  five  to  eight 
feet  high,  constructed  of  logs  and  trunks 
of  trees,  leaving  a  double  row  of  port- 
holes, through  which  they  might  fire  with 
good  aim,  while  they  were  secure  behind. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  river  surrounding 
their  peninsular  position,  were  drawn  up 
their  canoes,  that  they  might  be  ready 
to  escape  by  water  should  their  strong 
works  on  land  be  forced. 

Jackson,  "  determined  to  exterminate 
them,"*  now  deliberately  prepared  to  ef- 
fect his  purpose.  General  Coffee,  with  the 
mounted  infantry  and  a  body  of  friendly 
Indians,  was  despatched  early  in 
the  morning,  to  gain  the  south- 
ern bank,  and  to  encircle  the  bend  of  the 
river  within  which  lay  the  peninsula  held 
by  the  enemy.  Here  Coffee  was  instruct- 
ed to  make  such  demonstrations  as  to  de- 
lude the  Indians  with  the  belief  that  the 
attack  was  to  come  from  that  quarter; 
and  to  be  on  the  alert,  in  case  they  should 
strive  to  escape  across  the  river,  to  de- 
stroy them  as  they  came  over.  Jackson, 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  took  up 
his  position  on  the  neck  in  front  of  the 

*  Ingersoll. 
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breastwork,  planting  his  artillery  on  some 
rising  ground  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  fortifications.  The  guns  opened 
their  fire,  but,  though  well  served,  made 
no  impression. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Coffee  had 
signalled  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
stream  that  his  troops  were  in  position. 
Jackson  now  gave  the  order  to  charge. 
The  men  hailed  it  with  acclamation,  and 
advanced  firmly  to  the  assault.  The  thir- 
ty-ninth regiment,  led  on  by  Colonel  Wil- 
liams and  Major  Montgomery,  and  the 
militia,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Burch,  pushed  on  together,  in  spite  of  a 
continuous  fire  from  the  foe,  toward  the 
rampart.  Here  a  fierce  struggle  ensued 
for  the  portrholes — those  on  each  side, 
separated  only  by  the  width  of  the  wall, 
contending  for  their  use ;  and  thus,  with 
muzzles  and  bayonets  intermingled,  the 
fight  was  so  close,  that  the  enemy's  balls 
were  found  welded  to  the  soldiers'  mus- 
kets. 

While  the  contest  was  thus  going  on, 
Major  Montgomery  leaped  upon  the  top 
of  the  breastwork,  and  called  on  his  men 
to  follow.  He  had  hardly  spoken,  when 
a  rifle-ball  struck  him  in  the  head,  and  he 
toppled  over,  dead.  The  troops,  however, 
had  spiritedly  obeyed  his  call,  and  clam- 
bered to  the  top  of  the  ramparts.  The 
Indians  were  soon  forced  to  give  way; 
and,  abandoning  the  breastwork,  they  hid 
themselves  among  the  undergrowth  and 
the  trees  which  abounded  on  the  penin- 
sula. Thus  concealed,  they  kept  up  a 
galling  fire,  but  were  soon  hunted  out  of 
their  coverts. 
.     Finding  that  all  hope  of  escape  by  the 
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Tallapoosa  was  cut  off  by  the  troops  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  yet 
unwilling  to  surrender,  the  surviving  In- 
dians leaped  down  the  steep  cliffs  which 
bordered  the  stream,  and,  crouching  in 
among  the  felled  timber,  strove  to  elude 
pursuit.  Manjr  still  continued  an  obsti- 
nate resistance  from  the  cover  of  heaps 
of  brushwood  at  the  western  angle  of  the 
breastwork. 

General  Jackson,  seeing  that  the  ene- 
my must  be  utterly  destroyed  if  they  per- 
sisted in  their  struggle,  now  ordered  the 
interpreter,  with  a  flag,  to  advance  under 
the  cover  of  some  trees,  and  offer  them 
terms  of  surrender.  The  man  did  as  he 
was  bidden,  and,  approaching  within  forty 
yards  of  the  Indian  ambush,  spoke  to  the 
savages  in  their  own  language,  telling 
them  of  the  uselessness  of  further  resist- 
ance, and  promising,  in  case  of  surrender, 
such  a  reception  and  treatment  as  were 
due  to  prisoners-of-war.  They  listened 
patiently ;  and  then,  pausing  a  moment, 
as  if  to  answer,  they  fired  a  volley,  and 
the  interpreter  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  breast. 

There  was  now  no  further  attempt  at 
parley,  and  Jackson  ordered  his  men  to 
dislodge  the  Creeks  from  their  coverts. 
The  artillery  was  first  brought  to  bear, 
and  a  fire  opened ;  but  this  proving  of 
little  effect,  the  troops  were  commanded 
to  charge  with  bayonets,  and  the  Indians 
were  soon  forced  from  their  hiding-places. 
Lighted  torches  were  then  thrown  down 
the  cliffs  on  the  river's  bank,  in  order  to 
set  fire  to  the  brush  and  underwood,  and 
smoke  out  the  savages  from  their  last 
refuge. 
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Thus  driven  out,  the  Creeks  still  re- 
fused to  surrender,  though  now  exposed 
to  view,  and  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
their  assailants.  They  struggled  on  to 
the  last,  urged  to  desperate  efforts  by 
their  prophets,  who,  fantastically  deco- 
rated with  the  plumage  of  birds,  were 
seen,  by  fierce  gestures,  loud  howls,  and 
horrid  contortions  of  body,  to  excite  their 
credulous  followers  to  continue  their  re- 
sistance. It  was,  however,  all  in  vain. 
The  carnage  went  on ;  and  not  an  Indian 
would  have  survived  the  slaughter,  had 
not  the  sun  gone  down,  and  darkness 
closed  upon  the  tragic  scene.  A  few,  un- 
der cover  of  the  night,  were  thus  enabled 
to  make  their  escape. 

The  next  morning,  five  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  Indians  were  found  dead  upon 
the  ground  of  the  fight.  Three 
of  their  prophets  were  among 
the  slain.  One  of  them  (Mushoe)  was 
killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  which  struck  him 
in  the  mouth  at  the  moment  he  was  in- 
spiriting his  superstitious  believers  by  his 
savage  spells  of  necromancy.  Some,  who 
had  taken  to  their  canoes,  were  sunk  in 
the  river  by  the  fire  of  General  Coffee's 
troops ;  and  so  few  finally  escaped,  that 
Jackson's  dread  promise  of  extermination 
was  almost  literally  fulfilled. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  were 
taken,  all  women  and  children  but  two 
or  three.  Among  them  was  an  Indian 
child  picked  up  on  the  battle-field,  where 
his  mother  lay  dead,  from  whose  breast 
the  little  innocent  was  vainly  endeavor- 
ing to  draw  sustenance.  The  grim  gen- 
eral's heart  softened  at  the  sight  of  the 
helpless  infant,  and  he  strove  to  induce 
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some  of  the  Indian  women  to  suckle  it. 
"Its  mother  is  dead — let  the  child  die 
too,"  was  their  only  answer,  as  they  re- 
fused their  succor.  Jackson  now  ordered 
the  infant  to  be  taken  to  his  own  tent, 
and  there  had  him  fed  with  some  brown 
sugar,  out  of  his  modest  supply  of  private 
stores.  The  boy  thrived  under  the  care 
of  his  childless  warrior-nurse,  who  became 
so  attached  to  his  charge,  that  he  took 
him  with  him  to  his  home  on  his  return 
to  Tennessee.  He  remained  in  Jackson's 
family  until  he  had  learned  a  trade,  when 
he  was  established  by  his  protector  as  a 
saddler  in  the  city  of  Nashville. 

The  whole  loss  of  Jackson's  troops,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  Indian  allies,  at  the 
fight  of  the  Great  Horse-shoe,  amounted 
to  fifty-five  killed  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  wounded.  First  sinking  his  dead 
in  the  river  (that  the  Indians  might  be 
prevented  from  scalping  them,  and  thus 
encouraging  their  savage  allies  with  false 
boasts  of  victories),  and  then  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  comfortable  convey- 
ance of  the  wounded,  Jackson  marched 
his  troops  back  to  Fort  Williams,  where 
they  arrived  in  a  few  days. 

Learning,  however,  that  the  Creeks  had 
again  gathered  in  large  numbers  at  Hoi- 
thewalee,  near  the  Hickory-Ground,  the 
intrepid  general  determined  (though  with 
a  force  greatly  lessened  by  sickness,  loss 
in  battle,  and  many  discharge's)  to  seek 
them  out.  As  the  North-Carolina  troops, 
under  General  Graham,  a  veteran  of  the 
Revolution,  and  those  of  Georgia,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Nielson,  were  near 
the  south  bank  of  the  Tallapoosa,  Jackson 
proposed  to  form  a  junction  with  them. 


April  7. 


April  13. 


The  army  accordingly  marched  direct- 
ly for  the  Hickory-Ground  ;  but 
the  progress  of  the  troops  was 
greatly  delayed  by  the  effect  of  the  heavy 
rains,  which  had  overflowed  the  rivers, 
and  deluged  the  country.  While  halting 
by  the  stream  which  ran  near  the  town 
of  Hoithewalee,  and  which  was  so  swollen 
that  the  army  could  not  readily  cross  it, 
the  Creeks  took  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stance to  launch  their  canoes,  and  escape 
to  the  opposite  shore.  Jackson, 
however,  succeeded  in  getting 
upon  their  track,  and  taking  captive  some 
twenty-five  of  the  stragglers  in  the  rear. 
The  town  of  Hoithewalee  was  now  taken 
possession  of  by  his  troops,  and  partially 
burned. 

The  savages  were  evidently  greatly 
dismayed ;  and  while  many  were  flying 
to  their  hiding-places  to  save  their  lives, 
their  principal  chiefs,  hopeless  of  further 
resistance,  were  coming  in  from  day  to 
day  to  make  their  peace  with  the  gen- 
eral. Fourteen  of  the  Creek  braves  had 
already  arrived  in  camp,  and,  submitting 
themselves  readily  to  the  terms  demand- 
ed, declared  that  their  aged  king,  Fous- 
hatchee,  was  on  his  way  with  his  follow- 
ers, to  offer  his  submission. 

Jackson  now  continued  to  penetrate 
the  interior  of  the  Creek  country,  until 
he  reached  the  old  Indian  Fort  Toulos- 
see,  near  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and 
Tallapoosa  rivers,  where  he  encamped  his 
force,  and  began  to  erect  a  fortified  post, 
which,  in  honor  of  the  general,  was  called 
Fort  Jackson  ;  while  he  himself,  of  tough, 
vigorous  temper,  by  universal  consent  re- 
ceived in  exchange  the  apt  name  of  the 
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field  rendered  so  famous  by  the  exploits 
of  «  Old  Hiclon/: 

At  Fort  Jackson  the  chiefs  continued 
to  come  in,  in  great  numbers,  offering  to 
submit  on  any  terms.  The  general  put 
the  sincerity  of  then-  promises  to  the  test 
by  directing  them  to  bring  the  famous 
sachem,  Weatherford,  a  prisoner  to  the 
camp.  To  this  they  consented,  and  went 
in  search  of  that  formidable  chief. 

Weatherford,  proudly  disdaining  to  be 
bound  and  led  a  captive  to  the  feet  of 
the  conqueror  of  his  race  by  the  Indian 
emissaries,  determined  to  go  voluntarily 
to  Jackson.  Eluding  the  sentinels  and 
guards,  the  great  chief,  alone  and  unex- 
pected, entered  the  general's  quarters  at 
the  fort.  Jackson  was  naturally  surprised 
at  the  visit,  but,  with  wonderful  self-com- 
mand, betrayed  no  sign  of  emotion,  as  he 
was  conscious  that  to  the  Indian  all  such 
expression  is  but  proof  of  a  craven  spirit. 
'•'Desiring  peace,"  said  the  daring  savage, 
"I  have  come  to  ask  it  for  myself  and 
my  people."  The  general  replied  that  he 
was  astonished  that  he  should  venture 
into  his  presence,  reeking  as  he  was  with 
the  blood  of  his  inhuman  massacre  at  Fort 
Minis.  "I  had  ordered,"  he  continued, 
';  that  you  should  be  brought  to  me  a 
prisoner.  Had  you  thus  come,  I  should 
have  known  how  to  treat  you." 

The  chief,  unappalled  and  unabashed, 
answered  with  dignity :  "  I  am  hi  your 
power ;  do  with  me  as  you  please.  I  am 
a  soldier.  I  have  done  the  white  people 
all  the  harm  I  could ;  I  have  fought  them, 
and  fought  them  bravely.  If  I  had  an 
army,  I  would  yet  fight,  and  contend  to 
the  last ;  but  I  have  none.     My  people 


are  all  gone.    I  can  now  do  no  more  than 
weep  over  the  misfortunes  of  my  nation." 

The  heroic  nature  of  Jackson  sympa- 
thized with  the  proud  spirit  of  the  daunt- 
less savage,  and  he  declared  to  him  that, 
although  he  was  in  his  power,  he  was  free 
to  go,  and  might  again  rally  his  braves 
to  the  fight ;  but  that,  if  taken  afterward, 
he  and  his  followers  could  depend  upon 
no  quarter  from  the  whites.  If,  however, 
he  preferred  peace,  he  might  remain  at 
the  fort,  and  the  general  assured  him  of 
his  protection. 

The  noble  savage  rejoined  :  "  Tou  may 
well  speak  of  peace  now !  There  was  a 
time  when  I  had  a  choice,  and  could  have 
answered  you:  I  have  none  now — even 
hope  is  ended !  Once,  I  could  animate 
my  warriors  to  battle  ;  but  I  can  not  ani- 
mate the  dead.  My  braves  can  no  longer 
hear  my  voice  :  their  bones  are  at  Talla- 
dega, Tallushatchee,  Emucfau,  and  Toho- 
peka!  I  have  not  surrendered  myself 
without  thought.  While  there  was  a 
chance  of  success,  I  never  left  my  post, 
nor  supplicated  peace.  But  my  people 
are  gone,  and  I  now  ask  it  for  my  nation 
and  for  myself.  On  the  miseries  and  mis- 
fortunes brought  upon  my  country  I  look 
back  with  deepest  sorrow,  and  wish  to 
avert  still  greater  calamities.  If  I  had 
been  left  to  contend  with  the  Georgia 
army,  I  would  have  raised  my  corn  on 
one  bank  of  the  river,  and  fought  them 
on  the  other ;  but  your  people  have  de- 
stroyed my  nation.  You  are  a  brave 
man :  I  rely  upon  your  generosity.  You 
will  exact  no  terms  of  a  conquered  peo- 
ple but  such  as  they  should  accede  to : 
whatever  they  may  be,  it  would  now  be 
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madness  and  folly  to  oppose.  If  they  are 
opposed,  you  shall  find  me  among  the 
sternest  enforcers  of  obedience.  Those 
who  would  still  hold  out,  can  only  be 
influenced  by  a  mean  spirit  of  revenge ; 
and  to  this  they  must  not  and  shall  not 
sacrifice  the  last  remnant  of  their  coun- 
try. You  have  told  our  nation  where  we 
might  go  and  be  safe.  This  is  good  talk, 
and  they  ought  to  listen  to  it :  they  shall 
listen  to  it." 


This  was  the  end  of  the  Creek  war ; 
but  the  triumphant  Jackson,  before  he 
could  return  to  the  welcome  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens at  Nashville,  was  again,  with 
the  appointment  of  brigadier-general  of 
the  United  States  (in  place  of  General 
Harrison,  who  had  resigned),  summoned 
by  his  country  to  further  military  duty, 
the  successful  and  heroic  performance  of 
which  will  be  narrated  in  the  course  of 
this  history. 


CHAPTEK   XXVII. 

Secretary  Armstrong's  Programme. — General  Wilkinson  in  Command  at  the  North. — His  Life  and  Character. — A  Rev- 
olutionary  Hero. — Popular  Expectations. — Disappointment  of  Wilkinson. — Delay. — The  British  blockaded. — The 
Expedition  against  Canada. — General  Wade  Hampton. — His  Ambition  for  Fame. — Co-operation. — Impatience. — 
March  for  Montreal. — Extensive  Plans. — Meeting  the  Enemy.- — A  Ruse. — A  Trumpet-Blast. — Retreat  of  Hampton. 
— Preparation  of  Wilkinson. — Armstrong  on  the  Ground. — His  Interference. — The  Testy  Wilkinson. — Embarkation 
of  the  Troops. — Change  of  Plans. — For  Montreal. — A  Grumbling  Commander. — A  Triumphant  Blast.- — Entrance 
of  the  St.  Lawrence. — Landing  of  the  Troops. — Illness  of  Wilkinson.- — Floating  of  the  Batteaux. — The  Rendezvous. 
— Colonel  Macomb  on  the  British  Shore. — The  Engagement  at  Chrysler's  Farm. — A  Drawn  Battle. — Passage  of  the 
Sault. — Bad  News. — Wilkinson  at  French  Mills. — Hampton  at  Plattsburg. — Canada  safe.— The  Generals  in  Winter- 
Quarters. — Triumph  of  the  Federalists. — Fort  George  abandoned. — Burning  of  Newark.- — An  Exasperated  Enemy. 
— Fall  of  Fort  Niagara. — Lewistown  in  Ashes. — Black  Rock  and  Niagara  burned. — Recrimination  and  Retaliation. 


1813. 


General  Armstrong,  the  secreta- 
ry of  war,  who  prided  himself  on 
being  a  military  tactician,  now  confident- 
ly set  forth  a  new  programme  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Canada.  His  plan  was,  to  con- 
centrate a  force  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  British  de- 
pot at  Kingston,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Lake  Ontario ;  while  at  the  same  time 
another  division  of  the  army  should  ad- 
vance toward  Montreal,  with  the  view  of 
demonstration  or  attack,  as  circumstances 
might  indicate.  The  fact  that  the  British 
strength  was  much  divided  by  the  scat- 


tered distribution  of  their  troops,  a  large 
portion  of  which  had  been  withdrawn 
from  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  lower  part  of  Lake  Ontario  to  the 
peninsular  region  bordering  upon  Lake 
Erie,  gave  plausibility  to  the  views  of 
Armstrong. 

Major-General  Wilkinson,  who  had  just 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
northern  army,  was  the  supposed  Achil- 
les who  was  to  bring  at  last  to  a  triumph- 
ant result  the  oft-attempted  and  long- 
expected  conquest  of  Canada.  Wilkin- 
son "  was  born  in  Maryland,  bred  a  phy- 
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sician ;  a  gentleman  of  good  education, 
manners,  and  address ;  pompous,  pleasing, 
methodical,  debonnair,  fond  of  writing."* 
In  the  popular  glorification  of  one  who 
was  a  Revolutionary  veteran,  had  served 
under  Washington,  and  fought  with  Gates 
at  Saratoga,  there  was  no  attempt  at  nice 
discrimination  of  character ;  and  Wilkin- 
son was  hailed  in  advance  as  the  hero  of 
the  coming  campaign. 

The  new  commander,  who  had  set  out 
from  Washington  encouraged  by  the  bril- 
liant prospects  which  were  held  forth  by 
the  sanguine  Armstrong,  no  sooner  ar- 
rived at  Sackett's  Harbor,  than 
he  found  cause  for  disappoint- 
ment. The  secretary,  over  his  Madeira 
at  the  capital,  had  glowingly  described 
the  fifteen  thousand  well-appointed  troops 
at  Fort  George,  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  Bur- 
lington, and  had  generously  promised  fur- 
ther reinforcements  and  unlimited  sup- 
plies. Wilkinson,  who  was  now  old,  fee- 
ble in  health,  and  querulous  in  temper, 
finding  the  camp  less  enchanting  than  it 
appeared  in  the  remote  distance,  bitterly 
complained  that  one  third  of  the  troops 
were  sick ;  that  the  officers  were  scanty ; 
that  both  they  and  the  men  were  igno- 
rant and  undisciplined ;  and  that  there 
were  no  means  of  transport. 

For  a  month,  nothing  could  be  done. 
Sir  James  Yeo,  the  British  naval  com- 
mander, held  the  control  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio. Commodore  Chauncey,  however,  af- 
ter a  series  of  manoeuvres,  and  an  undeci- 
sive action  off  York,  finally  succeeded  in 
driving  the  British  fleet  into  Burlington 
bay,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake ; 

*  Ingersoll. 


and  while  there  blockaded,  boats  were 
prepared  for  transporting  the  troops  into 
Canada. 

In  the  meantime,  there  appeared  a  ri- 
val of  Wilkinson,  who  was  ambitious  of 
frustrating  him  in  the  conquest  of  Can- 
ada, and  wreathing  his  own  brows  with 
the  laurels  of  victory.  General  Hamp- 
ton was  also  a  "  Revolutionary  hero,"  and 
was  now  in  command  of  the  forces  at 
Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Champlain,*  called 
the  army  of  the  North.  A  proprietor  of 
large  estates  in  South  Carolina  and  Lou- 
isiana, and  owner  of  thousands  of  slaves, 
Wade  Hampton  had  little  motive  but  fame 
in  accepting  a  share  in  the  northern  com- 
mand, and  submitting  to  the  dangers  and 
hardships  of  a  campaign  in  the  wilderness 
of  the  Canadian  frontier.  The  secretary 
of  war,  wishing  him  to  co-operate  with 
General  Wilkinson,  had  ordered  Hamp- 
ton to  march  toward  Canada.  He  accord- 
ingly set  out  from  Plattsburg  with  four 
thousand  men  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery. 
Having  reached  Odeltown,  he  was  com- 
pelled, from  the  scarcity  of  wa- 
ter, in  consequence  of  a  severe 
drouth,  to  retrace  his  steps  and  take  an- 
other route,  which  brought  him  to  Cha- 
teaugay  Four  Corners,  about  half  the  dis- 
tance between  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  Canadian  frontier.  Here  instructions 
were  received  from  the  secretary  of  war, 
directing  him  to  halt  until  Wilkinson  was 
ready  to  move. 

*  Plattsburg,  the  capital  of  Clinton  county,  New  York, 
is  mostly  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Saranac, 
at  its  entrance  into  Cumberland  bay,  a  small  inlet  of  Lake 
Champlain.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
Albany. 


Sept.  21. 
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Having  remained  for  a  long  month  at 
Cheateaugay  Four  Corners  in  inglorious 
inactivity,  the  aspiring  Hampton  became 
impatient  of  the  delay  of  fame,  and  sought 
to  distinguish  himself.  A  favorable  op- 
portunity seemed  to  be  presented.  The 
British  General  Prevost  had  but  two  thou- 
sand men,  in  all,  at  his  disposition ;  and 
this  small  force,  of  which  fifteen  hundred 
were  Canadian  militia,  was  scattered  in 
various  detachments  at  such  a  distance 
from  each  other  as  not  to  be  readily  con- 
centrated. General  Hampton  now  boldly 
marched  forth,  with  the  ambitious  design 
of  making  himself  master  of  Montreal  be- 
fore his  rival  (Wilkinson)  could  make  a 
move.  On  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  of  his  march,  the  en- 
terprising commander  had  accomplished 
twenty-four  of  the  forty  miles  which  sep- 
arated him  from  the  scene  of  his  expect- 
ed glory.  Being  already  within  striking 
distance  of  the  insignificant  enemy  who 
opposed  his  triumphant  advance,  Hamp- 
ton prepared  to  surround  and  crush  him 
with  a  blow. 

Colonel  Purdy,  with  the  first 
brigade,  was  to  be  sent  across  to 
the  southern  side  of  the  Chateaugay,  with 
orders  to  gain  a  ford  eight  miles  below, 
by  which  he  was  to  repass  the  river  du- 
ring the  night,  and  at  daybreak  the  next 
morning  attack  the  rear  of  the  British 
position;  while  Izzard,  with  the  second 
brigade,  would  assail  it  in  front,  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  Hampton 
himself.  That  the  two  divisions  might 
act  in  concert,  it  was  settled  that  Purdy 
should  signalize  his  arrival  in  the  rear  of 
the  enemy  by  a  fire  of  musketry. 


Oct.  25. 


Oct.  26. 


The  two  brigades  accordingly  set  out : 
the  first,  under  Purdy,  on  the  25th  of  Oc- 
tober ;  and  the  second,  under  Izzard,  on 
the  26th.  The  latter  had  marched  to 
within  a  sufficient  distance  of  the  front 
of  the  enemy,  when  he  halted,  to  await 
the  signal  of  Purdy.  The  morn- 
ing passed,  and  not  a  sound  was 
heard.  At  last,  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  firing  of  musketry  was  au- 
dible, but  from  a  quarter  which  proved 
that  Purdy  had  not  yet  reached  the  ford 
by  which  he  was  to  cross  the  river. 

The  dauntless  Hampton,  notwithstand- 
ing, was  not  discouraged ;  and  believing 
that  Purdy,  although  sadly  behind  time, 
would  yet  accomplish  his  part  of  the  plan, 
he  ordered  Izzard's  division  to  advance. 
The  troops  moved  steadily  forward,  drove 
before  them  the  advance-pickets,  and  soon 
encountered  the  main  body  of  the  enemy. 
De  Salaberry,  the  British  commander,  was 
obliged  to  retire  behind  his  breastworks 
and  other  defences ;  and,  conscious  that, 
with  his  scanty  force  of  three  hundred 
Canadians,  he  would  be  unable  to  hold 
his  position  should  it  be  stormed,  he  re- 
sorted to  a  ruse.  Having  stationed  his 
buglers  along  his  line,  he  ordered  them 
to  sound  loud  and  repeated  blasts.  The 
effect  was  as  miraculous  as  at  the  siege 
of  Jericho ;  though,  unlike  the  result  on 
that  famous  occasion,  it  was  the  besiegers 
themselves,  and  not  the  walls  of  the  be- 
sieged, which  gave  way  before  the  wind 
of  the  trumpets.  Hampton,  aghast  at  the 
sound,  and  believing  that  he  was  about 
to  be  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force, 
gave  the  order  to  his  troops  to  retreat ; 
consoling  himself,  in  his  flight,  that  "  no 
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pursuit  was  made  by  the  enemy,"  as  he 
vauntingly  announced  in  his  despatch. 

In  the  meantime,  Colonel  Purdy,  with 
the  first  brigade,  had  no  better  success. 
Misled  by  his  guides,  he  went  groping  so 
much  out  of  his  way,  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  through  the  swamps  and  thick- 
ets, that  it  was  sunrise  before  he  had  got 
over  six  miles  of  the  eight  which  he  was 
to  march.  He  nevertheless  succeeded  in 
beating  off  the  picket  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  making  his  way  to  the  ford,  that  he 
might  cross  the  river  and  begin  his  pro- 
posed attack  in  the  rear  of  the  British 
position,  when  his  alert  antagonist  sent 
a  small  force,  which  arrived  just  in  time 
to  dispute  the  passage.  Thus  taken  by 
surprise,  Purdy  and  his  brigade  were  de- 
feated, and,  after  being  driven  here  and 
there  all  day  and  night  in  the  wilderness, 
did  not  succeed  in  recrossing  the  stream 
until  next  morning,  when,  jaded 
and  dispirited,  they  straggled  in- 
to Hampton's  camp,  and  joined  the  rest 
of  the  troops  in  their  retreat  to  the  Four 
Corners. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in 
Hampton's  army,  General  Wilkinson,  af- 
ter preparing,  in  conjunction  with  Com- 
modore Chauncey,  off  the  Niagara  river 
(who  was  there  blockading  the  British 
squadron),  the  means"  of  transport  for  his 
troops,  returned  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  to 
get  his  army  ready  for  embarking  and 
sailing  up  Lake  Ontario.  Here  he  found 
the  stirring  secretary  of  war,  who  had 
shifted  his  bureau  from  Washington  to 
the  North,  that  he  might  in  person  su- 
perintend the  grand  operations  on  the 
success  of  which  he  had  so  set  his  heart. 


Oct.  27. 


Oct.  20. 


The  aged,  sick,  and  querulous  Wilkinson 
did  not  welcome  his  official  superior ;  and, 
displeased  at  the  interference  which  it  be- 
tokened, he  testily  offered  his  resignation. 
General  Armstrong,  however,  refused  to 
accept  it,  and  Wilkinson  continued  in  his 
command. 

The  troops  having  arrived  from  Niag- 
ara, and  the  army  concentrated  at  Sack- 
ett's Harbor,  the  embarkation,  af- 
ter a  long  delay,  finally  began. 
Armstrong's  pet  project  of  an  attack  on 
the  British  depot  at  Kingston  was  now, 
in  consequence  of  its  increased  strength, 
reluctantly  abandoned ;  and  the  scheme 
of  descending  the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  General  Hampton,  stri- 
king a  blow  at  Montreal,  was  alone  de- 
cided upon.     With  tempestuous  weather, 
all  kinds  of  deficiencies  in  the  commissa- 
riat— want  of  clothing,  want  of  shoes,  and 
want  of  provisions — the  distressed  Wil- 
kinson sails  down  the  lake,  almost  dis- 
heartened, and  grumbles  out,  "All  our 
hopes  have  been  nearly  blasted !"     He 
arrives  at  Grenadier  island,  about  nine 
miles  south  of  the  entrance  into 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  his  offi- 
cial report  records  with  snappish  brevity 
the  "  boisterous  weather"  on  the  first  day, 
and  on  the  second  (the  22d  of  October) 
this  complaint :  "  Called  for  a  return  of 
the  troops;  found  a  large  body  yet  in 
the  rear,  wrecked  or  stranded."     Again 
(October  24th):  "The  extent  of  injury 
to  our  craft,  clothing,  arms,  and  provis- 
ions, greatly  exceeded  our  apprehensions, 
and  has  subjected  us  to  the  necessity  of 
furnishing  clothing,  and  of  making  repairs 
and  equipments  to  the  flotilla  generally  " 
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The  "prevailing  storm"  still  continuing, 

attempts  were  made  during  its  deceitful 

pauses  to  "  slip  the  flotilla  into 
Octi  25, 

St.  Lawrence In  the  several 

attempts  made,  many  ooats  were  driven 
ashore,  and  much  provision  and  clothing 
lost."  Thus  began  the  ill-starred  enter- 
prise. 

At  this  moment,  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer, the  government  journal  at  Washing- 
ton, was  blowing  a  triumphant  blast  in 
confident  anticipation  of  victory.  With 
the  attractive  heading,  "  Our  armies  have 
entered  Canada,  and  it  is  ours,"  the  ora- 
cle declared :  "  The  ensuing  week  settles 
the  fate  of  Canada  for  ever.  The  fall  of 
Quebec  in  the  ensuing  spring  will  give 
our  youth  experience- to  ward  against 
evils  of  thirty  years'  neglect  of  military 
knowledge.  The  siege  of  Quebec,  though 
severe,  will  not  be  more  so  than  the  ac- 
tions of  our  naval  heroes.  Canada  once 
ours,  we  shall  have  no  enemy- but  a  few 
domestic  traitors  and  foreign  emissaries 
on  our  soil."  At  this  very  time,  General 
Hampton,  with  the  sound  of  the  British 
trumpets  ringing  in  his  ears,  was  flying 
scared  away  from  Canada ;  and  General 
Wilkinson  was  moving  slowly  and  timidly 
onward,  with  little  prospect  of  a  more 
triumphant  result ! 

The  entrance  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence was  at  last  gained ;  and  the 
great  array  of  three  hundred  batteaux, 
e-scorted  by  guard-boats,  and  laden  with 
stores,  provisions,  and  seven  thousand  in- 
fantry-soldiers, began  to  float  down  the 
broad  and  majestic  river,  while  the  five 
hundred  cavalry  moved  on  by  land.  On 
arriving  within  three  miles  of  Prescott, 


Kov.  3. 


the  troops  were  landed  on  the  American 
shore. 

Wilkinson,  who  was  getting  "  more  and 
more  sick,"  had  been  carried  on  land,  and 
lodged  in  a  tent.  He,  however,  finally 
mustered  strength  enough  to  get  into  his 
gig-boat,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  and  pre- 
pare the  passage  for  the  boats  past  the 
batteries  of  the  British,  who  were  now 
on  the  alert,  and  preparing  to  annoy  the 
expedition. 

The  troops  being  all  debarked,  the  bat- 
teaux, under  the  judicious  management 
of  General  Brown,  the  officer  of  the  day, 
were  floated  with  safety  past  the  British 
batteries  during  the  night,  and  all  but 
two  reached  the  rendezvous  be- 
low, next  morning  at  ten  o'clock, 
without  a  single  one  of  the  three  hun- 
dred being  even  touched,  and  with  only 
one  man  killed  and  two  wounded.  Two 
of  the  batteaux,  however,  "either  through 
cowardice  or  treachery,"  had  been  run 
into  the  river  near  Ogdensburg ;  and  such 
was  the  brisk  cannonade  kept  up  from 
Prescott,  on  the  opposite  side,  that  half 
a  day  was  lost  in  getting  them  out. 

The  troops  re-embarking,  and  the  bat- 
teaux being  again  afloat,  the  expedition 
moved  on ;  when,  on  reaching  the  Sault 
of  Rapids,  twenty  miles  below  Ogdens- 
burg, Colonel  Macomb  was  landed  on  the 
British  side,  with  a  chosen  body  of  men, 
to  clear  the  shore  of  the  Canadian  mili- 
tia, who  had  gathered  here  and  there, 
along  the  narrow  parts  of  the  river,  in 
blockhouses  and  behind  breastworks,  in 
order  to  impede  the  passage,  with  artil- 
lery and  musketry.  Brigadier-General 
Brown  was  next  day  ordered  to  reinforce 
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Macomb  with  his  brigade,  and  assume  the 
command,  as  the  enemy's  demonstration 
threatened  to  become  more  and 
more  formidable.  The  British, 
with  seven  gun-boats  and  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  had  pushed  off  from  Pres- 
cott,  and  were  now  following  in  the  rear. 
While  Brown  was  ordered  to  take  up  his 
position — clearing  the  way  before  him, 
some  eight  miles  below,  to  cover  the  de- 
scent of  the  flotilla — General  Boyd,  with 
the  cavalry,  was  transported  from  the 
American  to  the  Canadian  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and,  being  reinforced  by  some 
fifteen  hundred  infantry,  directed  to  turn 
upon  the  British  in  the  rear,  outflank 
them,  and  capture  their  guns. 

Boycl  coming  up  with  the  enemy  at 
Chrysler's  farm,  near  Williamsburg,  and 
about  ninety  miles  from  Mont- 
real, a  warm  engagement  took 
place,  lasting  for  two  hours.  Seconded 
by  Colonel  Bipley,  and  aided  by  Coving- 
ton and  Swartwout  with  their  brigades 
(which  had  been  sent  ashore,  to  lighten 
the  batteaux  as  they  prepared  to  pass 
through  the  rapid  and  dangerous  current 
of  the  Sault),  Boyd  was  enabled  to  make 
a  gallant  onset.  The  British  regulars 
were  driven  before  the  impetuous  attack 
of  the  twenty-first  regiment  of  Americans, 
led  on  by  Ripley,  but  succeeded  in  rally- 
ing. The  fortune  of  the  day  now  began 
to  vary,  sometimes  one  line  and  some- 
times the  other  giving  way.  Covington 
and  Swartwout,  both  volunteers  on  the 
occasion,  fought  spiritedly ;  and  the  for- 
mer, while  making  a  charge,  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  enemy's  artillery,  was  shot 
through   the   body,   receiving  a  mortal 
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wound.  After  their  sharp  conflict,  the 
two  forces,  which  were  about  equal,  sep- 
arated by  mutual  consent,  without  a  de- 
cisive settlement  of  the  mastery  of  the 
field.  The  British  retired  to  their  camp, 
and  the  American  troops',  unmolested,  re- 
turned to  their  boats.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  advantage  of  the  en- 
gagement remained  with  the  foe,  whose 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  less  than 
two  hundred,  while  that  of  the  Americans 
exceeded  three  hundred. 

Wilkinson,  having  received  from  the 
ever-active  Brown  the  satisfactory  intel- 
ligence that  "  he  had  forced  the  enemy 
to  retire  before  him,  and  had  arrived  near 
the  foot  of  the  Sault,"  ordered  his  flotilla 
to  move  down  the  cataract.  Making  the 
fearful  passage  of  the  rapids  without  dis- 
covering either  boats  or  troops  of  the  en- 
emy, thanks  to  the  indefatigable  Brown, 
the  flotilla  arrived  in  safety  at 
Barnhartz.  Here,  however,  came 
some  news  which  "  blasted  all  the  gener- 
al's hopes,  and  destroyed  every  prospect 
of  the  campaign."  Major-General  Hamp- 
ton had  sent  a  letter,  in  which  he  refused 
to  form  a  junction  with  Wilkinson's  army. 
Before  setting  out,  Secretary  Armstrong 
had  assured  Wilkinson  of  the  readiness 
of  Hampton  to  co-operate  with  him  in 
the  proposed  attack  on  Montreal ;  and 
he  had  accordingly  been  requested  to 
meet  him  at  St.  Regis  (on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  Franklin  county, 
in  New  York).  Hampton,  however,  who 
was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Wilkinson,  was  de- 
termined to  thwart  all  his  schemes,  and 
had  now,  by  his  ungracious  refusal  to  co- 
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operate,  extinguished  his  hopes  of  a  tri- 
umphant march  into  Canada. 

True,  it  was  reported  that  Montreal 
was  only  garrisoned  by  six  hundred  men, 
and  Wilkinson's  force  amounted  to  near- 
ly eight  thousand !  But  the  general  was 
sick,  testy,  and  capricious ;  and  it  was  re- 
solved, in  council  of  war,  that  "the  con- 
duct of  Major-General  Hampton,  in  refu- 
sing to  join  his  division  to  the  troops  de- 
scending the  St.  Lawrence  (to  carry  an 
attack  on  Montreal),  rendered  it  expedi- 
ent to  remove  the  army  to  French  Mills, 
on  Salmon  river."  To  French  Mills,  af- 
terward called  Fort  Covington,  in  honor 
of  the  general  who  fell  at  Williamsburg 
(situated  at  the  fork  of  Salmon  river,  in 
Franklin  county,  and  nine  miles  east  of 
St.  Regis)  Wilkinson  accordingly  moved 
with  his  whole  force  ;  while  Hampton,  as 
we  have  seen,  fell  back  to  Plattsburg,  on 
Lake  Champlain. 

These  doughty  generals,  thus  snugly 
encamped  in  winter-quarters,  had  full  op- 
portunity to  vent  their  respective  disap- 
pointment of  ambition,  in  mutual  recrimi- 
nation, and  in  vain  efforts  to  console  the 
wounded  honor  of  the  country  by  futile 
apologies  and  lame  and  frivolous  excuses. 
The  democratic  papers  of  the  Union  im- 
patiently strove  to  extricate  their  favor- 
ite and  partisan  heroes  from  the  mire  of 
disgrace  into  which,  through  their  inca- 
pacity and  petty  jealousies,  they  had  so 
recklessly  plunged ;  while  their  federal 
opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  exulted 
loudly  at  their  mishaps.  Day  after  day 
the  papers  in  opposition  to  the  national 
government  heralded  the  discomfitures 
of  the  northern  campaign  with  the  em- 


phatic heading  of  "  More  Disasters  ;"  and 
the  Boston  Gazette,  in  vindictive  delight, 
thus  cruelly  mocked  at  the  suffering  dem- 
ocrats:— 

"Every  hour  is  fraught  with  doleful 
tidings :  humanity  groans  from  the  fron- 
tiers. Hampton's  army  is  reduced  to 
about  two  thousand ;  Wilkinson's  cut  up 
and  famishing;  crimination  and  recrimi- 
nation the  order  of  the  day.  Democracy 
has  rolled  herself  up  in  weeds,  and  laid 
down  for  its  last  wallowing  in  the  slough 
of  disgrace.  Armstrong,  the  cold-blooded 
director  of  all  the  military  anarchy,  is 
chop-fallen. 

'  Now  lift,  ye  saints,  your  heads  on  high, 
And  shout,  for  your  redemption's  nigh  !'  "* 

When  General  Wilkinson  started  on 
his  expedition  into  Canada,  Fort  George 
(situated  on  the  British  side  of  the  Niag- 
ara river,  about  a  mile  from  Lake  Onta- 
rio) was  left  with  a  garrison,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Winfield  Scott,  who 
had  borne  so  gallant  a  part  in  wresting  it 
from  the  enemy.  After  strenuous  efforts 
to  complete  the  fortifications,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  a  threatened  attack,  Scott,  find- 
ing that  the  British  had  abandoned  the 
peninsula  in  pursuit  of  Wilkinson,  and 
that  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of 
action  at  Fort  George,  hastened  to  join 
the  army  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  the 
hope  of  sharing  in  the  anticipated  tri- 
umph at  Montreal. 

On  the  departure  of  Scott,  Brigadier- 
General  M:Clure,  of  the  New- York  mili- 
tia, a  Scotchman  by  birth,  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  Fort  George.     The  time 

*  Quoted  by  IngersolL 
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of  service  of  his  men  expiring,  and  the 
general  being  left  with  a  meager  force  of 
regulars  to  hold  the  position,  M'Clure  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  approach  of 
a  large  body  of  British  soldiers 
and  Indian  auxiliaries,  than  he  destroyed 
and  abandoned  the  fort!  Not  content, 
however,  with  this  unwarranted  desertion 
of  his  post,  he  burned  the  neighboring 
village  of  Newark  (now  called  Niagara, 
which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  of 
that  name  into  Lake  Ontario,  opposite 
Fort  Niagara),  in  order  to  deprive  the 
enemy  of  a  cover,  and  thus  turned  four 
hundred  innocent  and  unoffending  inhab- 
itants out  to  wander  houseless  and  home- 
less in  the  midst  of  a  rigorous  northern 
winter.  Leaving  a  garrison  of  only  one 
hundred  men  at  Fort  Niagara,  and  the 
emainder  of  his  scanty  force  being  dis- 
tributed between  Lewistown  and  Schlos- 
ser,  M'Clure  himself  hastened  across  the 
river  to  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  reinforcements  and 
supplies  of  ammunition. 

In  the  meantime,  the  enemy,  justly 
exasperated  by  the  wanton  destruction 
of  Newark,  determined  upon  revenge. 
Before  daybreak,  Colonel  Mur- 
ray, with  a  detachment  of  four 
hundred  British  soldiers  and  a  party  of 
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Indians,  crossed  the  Niagara  river,  and, 
finding  the  gate  of  Fort  Niagara  open, 
rushed  in  without  opposition.  The  gar- 
rison, thus  taken  by  surprise,  were  mer- 
cilessly put  to  the  sword.  The  British 
flag  was  now  raised ;  and,  with  the  pos- 
session of  Fort  George  and  Fort  Niagara, 
the  enemy  could  boast  of  holding  the  en- 
tire command  of  the  river  Niagara.  Lew- 
istown was  the  next  to  suffer ;  and  this, 
with  the  neighboring  villages  of  Youngs- 
town  and  Manchester  (the  latter  since 
called  Niagara  Falls),  and  the  Indian  Tus- 
carora  hamlet,  were  speedily  reduced  to 
ashes. 

Ten  days  after,  Major- General  Riall 
crossed  the  Niagara  with  a  larger  force 
of  British  and  Indians,  attacked 
Black  Rock  and  Buffalo,  burned 
both  places,  together  with  three  schoon- 
ers of  Perry's  fleet  at  the  former,  and  laid 
waste  every  settlement  and  home  on  their 
route. 

This  ruthless  vengeance  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy,  for  the  burning  of  Newark, 
gave  rise  to  a  correspondence  between 
the  hostile  governments ;  but  the  British 
cabinet  justified  the  conduct  of  its  offi- 
cers, and  threatened  still  further  retalia- 
tion, which,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  future, 
was  but  too  faithfully  accomplished. 
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The  calamitous  events  of  the 
campaign  of  1813,  which  on  land 
had  only  been  relieved  by  the  recapture 
of  Detroit  and  the  partial  triumphs  over 
the  Creek  Indians,  exercised  all  the  inge- 
nuity of  excuse  of  the  administration  and 
the  dominant  democrats,  when  called  up- 
on to  defend  their  policy.  Grand  results 
had  been  confidently  predicted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  grand  designs  had 
been  planned,  grand  means  employed  ; 
thirty-four  thousand  regulars,  thirty  thou- 
sand militia,  and  six  thousand  volunteers, 
had  been  enrolled,  and  thirty-three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  expended.  The  "war- 
party,"  nothing  daunted  by  past  failures, 
boldly  looked  again  to  the  future  for  just- 
ification, and  unhesitatingly  claimed  from 
the  country  such  a  free  bestowal  of  its  re- 
sources as  to  secure  the  success  of  a  pol- 
icy which  the  democrats  contended,  and 
the  people  were  disposed  more  and  more 
to  believe,  was  essential  to  the  national 
fame. 

A  new  loan-bill  was  framed  for  the  op- 
erations of  the  coming  year,  which  gave 


rise  to  renewed  discussion  of  the  policy 
of  the  war.  This  brought  out  the  promi- 
nent leaders  in  Congress,  both  democratic 
and  federalist.  With  Calhoun,  Forsyth, 
and  Troup,  on  one  side,  and  Gaston,  Gros- 
venor,  and  Webster,  on  the  other,  the  con- 
flict of  debate  waxed  warm,  and,  with  har- 
dy endurance  of  oratorical  power,  lasted 
for  several  weeks. 

Daniel  Webster  came  forward  as  the 
new  champion  of  the  "  opposition,"  and 
at  once  proved  himself  to  be  the  most 
vigorous  athlete  in  the  struggle.  Un- 
practised in  the  Congressional  arena,  he 
was  somewhat  formal  in  manner  and  pre- 
cise in  diction ;  but  his  very  appearance 
betokened  force,  and  every  word  he  ut- 
tered evinced  its  possession.  A  dark  face, 
apparently  gloomy  in  its  thoughtful  re- 
serve, deep-set  eyes,  heavy  forehead,  a 
tall  figure,  and  solid  proportions  of  body, 
were  the  noticeable  physical  characteris- 
tics of  the  man.  A  severe  logic,  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  principles  of  con- 
stitutional law,  a  chaste  but  formal  dic- 
tion, and  a  grave  utterance,  were  the 
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strongly-marked  qualities  of  the  orator. 
He  arose  now  to  make  his  first  set  speech 
in  Congress,  and,  after  denouncing  the 
Avar  as  imprudent  and  inexpedient,  de- 
clared that  its  execution  was  as  feeble  as 
its  policy  was  rash.  The  campaign  against 
Canada  he  utterly  abhorred,  as  a  fratrici- 
dal struggle,  "I  honor,"  he  said,  "the 
people  that  shrink  from  such  warfare, 
which  none  but  cannibals  could  enjoy. 
The  people  of  Canada  are  all  against 
your  war  on  their  government,  and  so 
are  the  yeomanry  of  the  northern  states, 
whom  neither  persuasion  nor  threat  will 
enlist.  Last  year  a  bounty  of  sixteen  dol- 
lars, increased  this  year  to  one  hundred 
and  four  hundred  dollars,  tells  the  enemy 
and  the  world,  tells  everybody  but  the 
government,  that  war  for  the  conquest 
of  Canada  is  impracticable.  The  north- 
ern states  alone,  armed  or  unarmed,  would 
overrun  Canada  in  thirty  days,  if  so  in- 
clined. As  early  as  1745  they  raised  five 
thousand  men,  and  took  Louisburg  from 
the  French.  With  adequate  motive,  Mas- 
sachusetts could  furnish  forty  thousand 
men.  Two  Canadian  campaigns  have 
failed,  and  nowhere  had  you  as  many  as 
five  thousand  men  together.  Whenever 
attacked,  the  American  people  have  de- 
fended themselves;  but  whenever  de- 
fence ceases  and  invasion  begins,  they 
stop.  They  do  not  choose  to  pass  the 
line,  which,  without  serious  obstacle,  rises 
like  a  Chinese  wall  against  their  senti- 
ments. 

"  What,  then,  should  be  done  ?  With- 
draw your  invading  armies,  abandon  com- 
mercial restrictions,  and  embargo  annihi- 
lating trade  by  color  of  power  to  regulate 


it.  The  constitution  sprang  from  com- 
merce, for  which  war  is  waged  by  those 
who  never  heard  the  surges  of  the  sea, 
nor  have  any  idea  of  a  ship  until  they 
come  from  beyond  their  western  hills  to 
protect  the  maritime  rights  of  those  who 
remonstrated  against  it,  with  eight  tenths 
of  the  seamen  of  the  country;  war  for  mar- 
itime rights  thus  forced  on  those  alone 
interested  in  them.  In  the  commerce  of 
the  country  the  constitution  had  its  birth. 
In  its  extinction  it  will  find  its  grave. 

"  The  faith  of  the  nation  is  pledged  to 
its  commerce.  I  conjure  and  entreat  you 
to  redeem  it;  and,  without  menace,  fore- 
warn you  of  consequences,  unless  you  al- 
ter your  course.  Badly  as  I  think  of  the 
original  grounds  and  conduct  of  the  war, 
I  will  aid  in  measures  of  defence  and  pro- 
tection to  procure  just  and  honorable 
peace.  Give  up  futile  projects  of  inva- 
sion. Unclasp  the  iron  grasp  of  embar- 
go. Let  it  not  be  said  that  not  one  ship 
of  force  competent  to  defend  your  coast, 
convoy  your  trade,  and  perhaps  raise  the 
blockade  of  your  coasts,  is  no  chimera. 
If  war  must  continue,  go  to  the  ocean ; 
if  contending  for  maritime  rights,  go  to 
the  theatre  where  they  can  be  defended. 
There  the  united  wishes  and  efforts  of 
the  nation  will  go  with  you.  Our  party 
divisions,  acrimonious  as  they  are,  cease 
at  the  water's  edge ;  lost  in  attachment 
to  national  character  on  that  element 
where  that  character  is  made  respectable. 
In  protecting  naval  interests  by  naval 
means,  you  will  arm  yourselves  with  the 
whole  power  of  national  sentiment,  and 
may  command  the  whole  abundance  of 
national  resources;  in  time  enable  your- 
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selves  to  redress  injuries  when  offered, 
and,  if  need  be,  accompany  your  own 
flag  throughout  the  world  Avith  the  pro- 
tection of  your  own  cannon."* 

The  bill  proposing  to  raise   by  loan 
nearly  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  after  a 
long  struggle,  finally  passed.     The  esti- 
mate for  the  expenditure  of  the  whole 
year  was  put  down  at  forty  millions,  a 
sum  which  was  to  be  made  up,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  loan,  by  fresh  taxes.     This 
prospect  of  expense  did  not,  however,  de- 
ter the  administration  and  the  war-party 
from  entering  with  spirit  into  prepara- 
tions for  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
war.     There  was,  in  fact,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1814,  less  hope  than 
ever  of  making  peace  with  Great  Britain 
on  any  terms  that  would  satisfy  the  sensi- 
tive honor  of  the  American  people.    Eng- 
land, now  strengthened   by  an  alliance 
with  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Swe- 
den, was  hopeful  of  soon  crushing  her 
great  antagonist,  Napoleon,  and  looked 
with  diminished  anxiety  to  her  contest 
with  her  less  formidable  enemy  on  the 
American  continent.    Imperiously  reject- 
ing the  proffer  made  by  the  commission- 
ers from  the  United  States  to  submit  the 
question  between  the  two  countries  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  emperor  of  Russia 
(Alexander  I.),  Great  Britain  resolved  to 
continue  her  preparations  for  carrying  on 
the  war  with  increased  vigor,  in  order  to 
dictate  her  own  terms  of  peace. 

The  defeat  of  Bonaparte  at  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  and  the  subsequent  triumph- 
ant entry  of  the  allied  armies  into  Paris, 
soon  following,  gave  Great  Britain  that 

*  Reported  by  Ingersoll. 


free  command  of  her  resources  which  ren- 
dered her  both  more  exacting  and  more 
formidable.  The  British  government,  nev- 
ertheless, while  getting  ready  its  power- 
ful fleets  and  armies  for  continuing  the 
contest,  affected  a  desire  for  peace,  by  a 
proposition  to  negotiate.  An  offer  was 
made  to  treat  directly  at  London,  or  at 
Gottenburg,  in  Sweden,  if  preferred.  The 
pacific  Madison,  conscious  of  the  increased 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  England, 
now  in  the  free  exercise  of  her  formida- 
ble power,  cheerfully  acceded  to  the  offer 
of  the  British  government,  and  at  once 
nominated  John  Quincy  Adams,  James  A. 
Bayard,  Henry  Clay,  Albert  Gallatin,  and 
Jonathan  Russell,  as  commissioners. 

Serious  as  the  prospect  seemed  should 
war  continue,  the  spirit  of  the  country 
became  more  and  more  roused  in  its  fa- 
vor. The  state  governments  of  New  Eng- 
land, however,  still  persisted  in  declared 
opposition  to  hostilities.  The  organ  of 
the  ultra  federalists,  the  Boston  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser, even  ventured  to  open  its  columns 
to  the  startling  proposition,  from  a  corre- 
spondent, that  a  separate  peace  should 
be  negotiated  by  New  England,  or  a  neu- 
tral position  assumed,  while  the  rest  of 
the  states  were  left  to  indulge  their  war- 
like propensities  to  the  fullness  of  their 
desire*  Governor  Chittenden,  of  Ver- 
mont, had  shown  his  opposition  to  the 
war  by  recalling  the  militia  who  had  mus- 
tered in  accordance  with  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  federal  government ;  and  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  by  a  strong 
vote,  had  sanctioned  the  bold  proceeding, 
declaring  that  it  would  uphold  any  gov- 

*  Hildreth. 
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ernor,  state,  or  people,  in  support  of  con- 
stitutional rights.  The  ultra  federalists 
of  New  England  were  even  suspected  of 
collusion  with  the  enemy.  Captain  De- 
catur, who  was  blockaded  within  the  har- 
bor of  New  London,  complained  that  all 
his  attempts  to  get  to  sea  were  thwarted 
by  some  persons  who  burned  blue  lights 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames,  and 
thus  put  the  foe  on  their  guard  against 
his  movements.  An  investigation  was  de- 
manded in  Congress,  but  the  affair  was 
deemed  too  frivolous  for  legislative  ac- 
tion, and  the  whole  matter  was  dropped. 
The  indignation  of  the  people,  however, 
was  excited;  and,  readily  adopting  the 
suggestion  of  the  democratic  papers,  they 
fastened  the  stigma  upon  the  New-Eng- 
land ultra  opponents  of  the  war,  and  de- 
nominated them  the  "Blue-light  Feder- 
alists." 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  military  favor- 
ites of  the  government  were  giving  fur- 
ther proofs  of  their  incapacity,  and  more 
occasion  for  the  bitter  invectives  of  the 
opponents  of  the  war.  General  Wilkin- 
son, soon  after  taking  up  his  winter-quar- 
ters at  French  Mills,  on  Salmon  river, 
visited  Governor  Tompkins,  of  New  York, 
at  Albany,  with  whom  he  concocted  an- 
other grand  project  for  the  invasion  of 
Canada.  Secretary  Armstrong,  too,  pro- 
posed a  scheme  ;  but  President  Madison, 
dubious  of  the  propositions  of  these  aspi- 
ring tacticians,  whose  previous  designs 
had  so  signally  miscarried,  cautiously  re- 
solved upon  acting  only  on  the  defensive. 
Wilkinson  was  accordingly  ordered  to  de- 
tach General  Brown,  with  two  thousand 
men,  to  defend  Sackett's  Harbor;  and  to 


march  himself,  with  the  rest  of  the  troops, 
to  Plattsburg. 

Secretary  Armstrong  was  urgent  that 
General  Brown,  now  at  Sackett's 
Harbor,  should  make  an  attack 
upon  Kingston ;  but  the  practical  judg- 
ment of  the  latter,  and  that  of  Commo- 
dore Chauncey,  having  decided  that  the 
disposable  force  was  insufficient,  and  the 
condition  of  the  ice  unfavorable,  the  de- 
sign was  abandoned. 

General  Wilkinson,  in  the  meanwhile, 
having  remained  inactive  until  the  spring, 
moved  his  army,  four  thousand  strong, 
within  a  mile  of  the  Canadian  frontier,  to 
cover  the  erection  of  a  battery  at  Rouse's 
Point,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the 
British  squadron  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  entering  Lake  Champlain  through 
the  river  Sorel.  In  order  to  thwart  this 
design,  the  enemy  concentrated  a  force 
at  La  Colle  Mill.  Wilkinson  determined 
to  attack  it,  and  with  four  thousand  men 
and  some  light  artillery  began  his  march. 
The  main  road  was  obstructed  by  felled 
trees ;  and  the  troops,  on  reaching  Odel- 
town,  were  obliged  to  take  a  narrow  path 
which  led  through  a  dense  forest,  and  was 
miry  with  soft  mud  and  melting  snow. 
Major  Forsyth  and  Colonel  Clarke  com- 
manded the  advance,  and  moved  forward 
with  a  native  guide  placed  between  two 
dragoons,  and  forced  to  point  the  way  to 
the  mill.  The  heaviest  gun,  an  eighteen- 
pounder,  stuck  fast,  broke  down,  and  was 
abandoned.  It  was  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty and  labor  that  the  lighter  howit- 
zers could  be  dragged  along,  as  the  wheels 
sank  deep  into  the  mud,  and  at  every  turn 
struck  against  the  trees  which  thickly 
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bordered  the  narrow  and  crooked  path. 

While  thus  moving  on  slowly,  the  strag- 
gling ranks  were  attacked  by  the 

Mar.  30.  ^     &    ,  .    .  ,    ,/r1 

foe,  and  greatly  harassed.    W  hen 

they  at  last  reached  the  spot,  the  troops 
stood  in  the  snow  a  foot  deep,  and  in  a 
forest  of  wood  so  dense,  that  scarcely  a 
man  could  see  the  mill  before  him.  The 
enemy,  consisting  of  only  two  hundred 
men,  commanded  by  Major  Handcock, 
made  a  gallant  defence,  keeping  up  a  con- 
stant and  fatal  fire  from  their  cover,  and 
frequently  rushing  forward  to  seize  the 
American  guns. 

Wilkinson,  finding  that  his  light  artil- 
lery made  no  impression  upon  the  walls 
of  the  mill,  and  that  his  troops  were  suf- 
fering terribly  from  the  steady  fire  of  the 
garrison,  withdrew  for  the  night,  with  the 
intention  of  renewing  the  attack 
next  day.  In  the  meantime,  tor- 
rents of  rain  had  fallen,  and  the  road  be- 
ing deluged,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
give  up  all  further  attempts,  and  Wilkin- 
son marched  his  force  back  to  Plattsburg. 
This  failure  drew  upon  the  unlucky  gen- 
eral so  much  ridicule  and  obloquy,  that 
he  retired  from  the  army ;  and,  although 
acquitted  by  a  court-martial  which  he 
himself  had  demanded,  he  never  was  re- 
stored to  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
George  Izard,  together  with  Jacob  Brown, 
having  been  promoted  from  brigadiers  to 
major-generals,  the  former  succeeded  to 
the  command  vacated  by  Wilkinson. 

A  small  success,  earned  with 
gallantry  on  another  portion  of 
the  frontier,  served  in  a  slight  degree  to 
vindicate  the  military  spirit  of  the  coun- 
try.    Colonel  A.  Butler,  commanding  at 
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Detroit,  despatched  Captain  A.  H.  Holmes, 
with  a  small  detachment,  to  attack  Fort 
Talbot,  about  a  hundred  miles  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Canada.  Fallen  timber,  bad  roads, 
and  deep  snows,  forced  them  to  abandon 
their  artillery;  but  the  spirited  young 
leader  determined  to  push  on,  and  trust 
to  his  musketry  alone.  Meeting  with  a 
force  of  the  enemy  consisting  of  hot  less 
than  three  hundred  effective  men,  Holmes 
(whose  whole  number  amounted  to  only 
one  hundred  and  sixty)  manoeuvred  skil- 
fully, and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  in- 
trenched position  at  Longwood,  where  the 
British  were  induced  to  attack  him.  A 
complete  defeat  of  the  foe  ensued,  with  a 
loss  of  about  eighty  of  their  force,  while 
that  of  the  Americans  was  only  six  or 
seven.  Captain  Holmes  was  immediately 
made  a  major,  as  a  reward  for  his  gal- 
lantry. 

The  British  were  not  less  active,  and 
made  frequent  small  attempts.  Captain 
Pring,  the  English  naval  commander  on 
Lake  Cham  plain,  sailed  from  Isle 
aux  Noix,  to  attack  and  destroy 
the  new  American  vessels  just  launched 
at  Vergennes.  With  eight  galleys  and  a 
bomb-vessel,  supported  by  an  armed  brig 
and  several  sloops,  the  enemy  appeared 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Otter,  and  began  an 
attack.  After  a  short  bombardment,  they 
gave  up  the  attempt,  and  drew  off,  suffer- 
ing greatly,  in  their  retreat  up  the  lake, 
from  the  fire  of  the  militia  who  had  col- 
lected on  the  shore.  They  at  length  fled 
precipitately,  leaving  two  of  their  small 
boats  behind  them.  Pring,  on  his  return, 
was  sent  to  Montreal,  and  tried  for  mis- 
conduct. 
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David  Porter  was  born  at  Bos- 
ton, on  the  1st  of  February,  1780. 
His  father  was  an  officer  in  the  navy  du- 
ring the  wrar  of  the  Eevolution,  and  was 
distinguished  by  his  courage  and  daring 
spirit. 

The  first  voyage  undertaken  by  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  in  a  trading- 
vessel,  commanded  by  his  father,  to  St. 
Domingo.  "While  at  the  port  of  Jeremie, 
in  that  island,  a  press-gang  attempted  to 
board,  and  was  gallantly  repelled,  with 
the  loss  of  several  killed  on  both  sides. 
Young  Porter,  who  was  then  but  sixteen, 
had  his  share  in  the  engagement.  One 
man  was  shot  down  by  his  side ;  and  the 
affair  reflected  much  credit  upon  the  cap- 
tain and  his  crew.  In  his  second  voyage 
he  was  twice  impressed  by  the  British, 
but  effected  his  escape ;  and  returned  to 
his  home  in  Boston,  in  the  winter  season, 
in  a  suffering  condition  for  the  want  of 
clothing. 

Soon  after  this,  young  Porter  entered 
the  United  States  navy,  as  midshipman. 
He  sailed  in  the  Constellation,  Commo- 
dore Truxton;  and,  in  the  action  with 
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the  French  frigate  Imiirgeivte,  signalized 
himself  by  the  gallantry  of  his  conduct. 
When  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant, it  was  by  dint  of  personal  merit,  he 
having  no  friends  to  bring  him  into  no- 
tice. Joining  the  United  States  schooner 
Experiment,  commanded  by  Captain  Ma- 
ley,  he  proceeded  on  a  cruise  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  fell  in  with  a  number  of 
piratical  barges:  here  Porter  was  again 
brought  into  honorable  notice.  He  was 
likewise  employed  in  boats,  cutting  out 
vessels,  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  good  judgment  and  personal 
prowess. 

While  on  that  station,  Lieutenant  Por- 
ter took  charge  of  a  pilot-boat,  mounting- 
five  small  swivels  taken  from  the  tops  of 
the  Constellation.  Falling  in  soon  after 
with  a  French  privateer,  mounting  a  long 
twelve-pounder,  with  several  swivels,  and 
having  a  crew  of  forty  men,  he  resolved 
to  engage  her.  The  contest  was  for  some 
time  doubtful,  but  the  privateer  at  length 
surrendered,  having  lost  seven  men  killed 
and  fifteen  wounded.  Porter  had  several 
killed,  but  none  wounded.    A  prize  which 
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the  privater  had  in  company  was  likewise 
taken.  The  conduct  of  Porter  on  this  oc- 
casion was  highly  spoken  of  by  his  com- 
mander. In  his  second  expedition  to  the 
West  Indies,  with  Captain  Charles  Stew- 
art, they  were  also  successful  in  operating 
against  the  privateers. 

In  the  first  squadron  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Porter  was  first-lieutenant  of  the 
Enterprise,  under  Captain  Stewart,  and 
rendered  himself  very  conspicuous  in  an 
engagement  with  a  Tripolitan  corsair,  of 
much  greater  force,  which  at  length  was 
compelled  to  surrender. 

On  another  occasion,  with  an  expedi- 
tion of  boats,  he  entered  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli,  to  destroy  a  number  of  vessels 
laden  with  wheat,  which  service  was  per- 
formed effectually;  but  in  the  fight  he 
received  a  ball  through  his  thigh. 

Nothing  of  consequence  occurred  after 
he  received  his  wound,  until  the  31st  of 
October,  1803.  Porter  had  been  previ- 
ously transferred  to  the  frigate  Philadel- 
phia, as  first-lieutenant,  under  Captain 
Bainbridge  ;  and  was  on  board  when  she 
ran  aground,  at  that  date,  near  the  har- 
bor of  Tripoli.  As  before  mentioned,  she 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the*  enemy, 
and  the  crew  made  prisoners.  During  a 
long  and  dreary  confinement,  Lieutenant 
Porter  never  suffered  himself  to  sink  into 
despondency,  but  applied  himself  closely 
to  his  studies,  thus  preparing  the  way  to 
become  still  more  useful  to  his  country 
and  to  society. 

After  peace  had  been  concluded  with 
Tripoli,  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia were  set  at  liberty,  and  sailed 
to  join  the  American  squadron  at  Syra- 


cuse, in  Sicily.  Porter,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  brig  En- 
terprise, proceeded  to  cruise  in  the  Med- 
iterranean. Passing  through  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar,  he  was  attacked  by  twelve 
Spanish  gun-boats,  pretending  to  suppose 
she  was  a  British  vessel.  Although  their 
weight  of  metal  was  vastly  superior,  he 
soon  compelled  them  to  sheer  off. 

After  an  arduous  service  of  five  years, 
Porter  returned  to  the  United  States;  was 
married  to  Miss  Anderson,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  and  afterward  took  command  of  the 
flotilla  on  the  New-Orleans  station,  where 
he  rendered  important  aid  in  enforcing 
the  embargo  and  non-intercourse  law.  In 
this  service  he  likewise  ferreted  out  and 
captured  a  Erench  piratical  schooner, 
which  had  so  long  infested  the  Chesa- 
peake as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
government* 

At  the  declaration  of  war  with  Great 
Britain,  in  1812,  Captain  Porter  sailed 
from  New  York,  in  command  of  the  frig- 
ate Essex,  and,  as  previously  related,  fell 
in  with  and  after  a  short  engagement  cap- 
tured the  British  sloop-of-war  Alert,  Cap- 
tain Langhorne. 

When  Commodore  Bainbridge  sailed 
from  Boston,  in  1813,  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Hornet,  whose  achievements 
have  been  already  narrated,  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  Essex,  under  Captain 
Porter,  then  lying  in  the  Delaware,  was 
ordered  to  follow  and  join  the  squadron 
at  St.  Jago,  or  Fernando  de  Naranha. 

The  Essex,  carrying  thirty-two  guns, 
fitted  and  provisioned  for  a  long  cruise, 
and  manned  with  a  crew  of  three  hun- 

*  Niles. 
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dred  and  nineteen,  got  to  sea  two  days 
after  Commodore  Bainbridge  sailed.  The 
incidents  of  Porter's  adventurous 
voyage  now  claim  a  record.  Hav- 
ing taken  a  southeast  course,  after  reach- 
ing latitude  thirty-six  degrees  seven  min- 
utes north,  and  longitude  fifty-eight  de- 
grees fifty-four  minutes  west,  with  the 
view  of  crossing  the  tracks  of  vessels 
bound  from  England  to  Bermuda,  and 
those  from  the  "West  Indies  to  Europe, 
the  Essex,  though  failing  in  her  object, 
met  in  her  course  with  various  Portu- 
guese traders,  and  finally  sight- 
ed the  villages  upon  the  treeless 
mountains  of  St.  Jago.  Entering  its  har- 
bor of  Port  Praya,  but  finding  that  the 
commodore  had  not  been  there,  and  the 
time  appointed  for  his  visit  having  ex- 
pired, Captain  Porter,  after  receiving  un- 
expected hospitalities  from  the  Portu- 
guese governor — supreme  in  authority 
over  thirty  Avhites  and  two  or  three  thou- 
sand negroes — and  loading  his  ship  with 
pigs,  sheep,  fowls,  a  hundred  thousand 
oranges,  and  large  quantities  of  cocoa- 
nuts,  plantains,  lemons,  limes,  and  cassa- 
da,  sailed  again  on  his  course.  The  sea- 
men having  been  indulged  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  furnishing  themselves  with  mon- 
keys and  young  goats  as  pets,  the  ship, 
with  this  addition  to  its  live  stock,  "  bore 
no  slight  resemblance  to  Noah's  ark." 

After  keeping  the  frigate  to  the  south- 
east until  she  was  well  out  of  sight,  for 
the  purpose  of  deluding  the  hospitable 
governor  of  St.  Jago  with  the  idea  that 
the  African  coast  was  the  point  proposed, 
Porter  suddenly  shifted  his  course  to  the 
south-southwest,  with  the  view  of  falling 
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in  with  the  island  of  St.  Pedro  de  Pone- 
dro.  Not  finding  the  land,  however,  in 
the  latitude  and  longitude  laid  down  in 
the  charts,  the  Essex  continued  on  her 
course,  and  crossed  the  equator 
in  longitude  thirty  degrees  west. 

Next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  a  sail,  bear- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  British  brig-of- 
war,  being  discovered,  all  sail  was  made 
in  chase.  The  attempt  to  decoy  the  shy 
stranger  by  a  display  of  scant  English 
bunting  proving  futile,  the  Essex  contin- 
ued in  pursuit,  and  came  up  with  her  du- 
ring the  night.  Being  desirous  of  doing 
her  as  little  injury  as  possible,  Captain 
Porter  ordered  his  great  guns  not  to  be 
fired ;  but  as  she  attempted  to  run  athwart 
the  Essex's  stern,  with  the  apparent  in- 
tention of  raking  and  making  her  escape, 
he  gave  her  a  volley  of  musketry,  which 
brought  down  a  man,  and  caused  her  to 
strike.  The  brig  proved  to  be  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty's  packet  Nocton,  of  ten 
guns  and  thirty-one  men,  bound  to  Fal- 
mouth. Taking  out  the  crew  and  the 
fifty-five  thousand  dollars  of  specie  found 
in  her,  the  prize  was  despatched,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Finch,  to  the 
United  States.  The  English  officers  and 
passengers  were  permitted  to  go  in  the 
brig,  on  parole  of  honor,  and  to  embark 
in  any  vessel  they  might  meet  bound  to 
England  or  elsewhere. 

In  two  days  more,  the  peak  of  the  pyr- 
amid of  the  island  of  Fernando 
de  Naranha,  that  dismal  land  of 
the  galley-slave,  shot  up  to  view  above 
the  broad  and  smooth  expanse  of  the 
southern  sea.  Hoisting  English  colors, 
and  disguising  his  man-of-war  as  a  mer- 
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chantman,  Porter  ran  the  Essex  close  in. 
Lieutenant  Downes,"in  plain  clothes,"  be- 
ing sent  ashore  in  the  boat,  was  directed 
to  inform  the  Portuguese  governor  that 
the  ship  was  the  Fanny,  Captain  Johnson, 
from  London,  via  Newfoundland,  bound 
to  Rio  Janeiro  for  a  cargo,  out  sixty  days ; 
that  she  was  short  of  water,  and  had  sev- 
eral of  the  crew  down  with  the  scurvy ; 
that  refreshments  were  greatly  needed ; 
and  that  the  vessel,  having  lost  all  her 
anchors  but  one,  and  her  cables  being  bad, 
she  could  not  anchor.  After  an  absence 
of  two  hours  and  a  half,  the  lieutenant 
returned  with  the  information  that  two 
British  frigates  had  taken  their  departure 
from  the  island  during  the  previous  week, 
having  reported  themselves  as  his  Britan- 
nic majesty's  ships  Acasta,  of  forty-four 
guns,  Captain  Kerr,  and  the  Morgiana,  of 
twenty  guns,  from  England,  bound  to  In- 
dia ;  while  a  letter  had  been  left  by  the 
captain  of  the  Acasta  for  Sir  James  Yeo, 
of  the  British  frigate  Southampton,  to  be 
sent  to  England  by  the  first  opportunity. 
Captain  Porter,  having  at  the  same 
time  received  a  present  of  fruit  from  the 
governor,  hastened  to  respond  to  his  gen- 
erosity by  a  return  gift  of  porter  and 
cheese,  and  thus  took  care  to  keep  up 
the  illusion  of  his  English  character  by 
these  truly  Anglican  offerings.  By  the 
same  opportunity,  the  wily  Porter  polite- 
ly sent  word  that  there  was  a  gentleman 
on  board  his  ship  who  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Sir  James  Yeo,  and  who 
would  deliver  the  letter,  as  'he  was  going 
to  sail  direct  from  the  Brazils  to  England. 
The  bait  took  admirably.  The  governor 
received  his  porter  and  cheese  with  many 


grateful  acknowledgments,  and  sent  the 
letter  which  had  been  intrusted  to  his 
charge.  Porter,  without  any  nice  scru- 
ples about  etiquette  (for  he  felt  assured 
that  he  himself  was  the  "  Sir  James  Yeo  " 
intended,  and  that  his  correspondent  Kerr 
of  the  "Acasta"  was  no  other  than  Bain- 
bridge  of  the  Constitution), broke  the  seal, 
and  read: — 

"  My  Dear  Mediterranean  Friend  :  Prob- 
ably you  may  stop  here;  don't  attempt 
to  water ;  it  is  attended  with  too  much 
difficulty.  I  learnt,  before  I  left  England, 
that  you  were  bound  to  the  Brazil  coast ; 
if  so,  perhaps  we  may  meet  at  St.  Salva- 
dor or  Rio  Janeiro  :  I  should  be  happy  to 
meet  and  converse  on  our  old  affairs  of 
captivity;  recollect  our  secret  in  those 
times. 

"  Your  friend,  of  H.  B.  M.'s  ship  Acasta, 

"'Kerr.' 

"  Sir  James  Yeo,  of  H.  B.  M.'s  ship  Southamp- 
ton." 

Porter,  having  read  thus  far,  ordered 
a  candle,  and,  placing  the  paper  near  the 
flame,  soon  brought  these  further  words, 
written  in  sympathetic  ink,  into  distinct 
revelation :  — 

"I  am  bound  off  St.  Salvador,  thence 
off  Cape  Frio,  where  I  intend  to  cruise 
until  the  first  of  January.  Go  off  Cape 
Frio,  to  the  northward  of  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  keep  a  lookout  for  me. 

"  Your  friend." 

Thus  instructed,  Captain  Porter,  again 
putting  to  sea,  was  enabled  to  direct  his 
course  with  a  fair  hope  of  falling  in  with 
Commodore  Bainbridge.  The  Essex  ac- 
cordingly cruised  off  the  coast  of  Brazil ; 
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but  after  stopping  at  the  isle  of  St.  Cath- 
erines for  water  and  provisions,  and  gath- 
ering from  a  stray  Portuguese  trader  here 
and  there,  and  a  captured  English  mer- 
chantman, such  intelligence  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Hornet  as  induced  him 
to  think  there  Avas  little  prospect  of  meet- 
ing them,  Porter  determined  to  make  his 
way  into  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  Essex  had  occasion,  in  her 
1813.      .  ,  , 

stormy  and  dangerous  experience, 

at  the  commencement  of  the  new  year, 
to  appreciate  all  the  proverbial  horrors  of 
doubling  Cape  Horn.  Groping  his  way 
into  the  straits  of  Le'  Maire,  Porter  was 
startled  by  the  dangers  which  beset  him. 
The  dreary  coast  of  Staten  Land,  burst- 
ing grimly  upon  the  sight,  presented  an 
aspect  terrible  to  the  boldest  navigator. 
The  whole  sea,  from  the  rushing  of  the 
current,  appeared  in  a  foam  of  breakers  ; 
the  wind  blew  in  violent  gusts,  and  a  dull 
haze  added  its  gloom  and  dangers  to  the 
scene.  Forced  to  carry  a  heavy  press  of 
sail,  in  order  to  weather  the  land,  upon 
which  the  waves  broke  ominously  only 
half  a  mile  away,  the  ship  pitched  her 
forecastle  into  the  turbulent  waters,  and 
was  so  tossed  about,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  any  man  to  stand  upon  her  deck 
without  grasping  something  to  hold  by. 
The  staunch  qualities  of  the  Essex,  how- 
ever, bore  her  safely  through  the  straits ; 
and,  with  a  "pleasant  breeze  from  the 
northward,  and  a  smooth  sea,"  she  direct- 
ed her  course  for  Cape  Horn.  To  meet 
the  coming  trials  of  this  dreaded  passage, 
some  of  the  guns  were  put  below,  the 
heavy  spars  stowed  on  a  lower  deck,  the 
new  and  strong  sails  bent,  and  preventer- 


shrouds  got  up  to  secure  the  masts.  The 
cape  was  finally  made,  under  the  prom- 
ising auspices  of  an  horizon  "  somewhat 
clear;  the  wind  moderate  from 
the  westward;  the  sun  shining 
out  bright ;"  while  there  was  nothing  to 
mar  the  prospect  of  pleasant  weather, 
"  with  the  exception  of  some  dark  and 
lowering  clouds  to  the  northward."  Ev- 
ery man  on  board  was  exulting  in  the 
pleasing  expectation  of  escape  from  the 
much-heard-of  terrors  of  Cape  Horn.  "  So 
different  was  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
smoothness  of  the  sea,  to  everything  we 
had  expected  and  pictured  to  ourselves," 
wrote  the  commander  of  the  Essex, "  that 
we  could  not  but  smile  at  our  own  cre- 
dulity and  folly  in  giving  credit  to  (what 
we  supposed)  the  exaggerated  and  mirac- 
ulous accounts  of  former  voyagers."* 

While  indulging  in  these  pleasing  and 
self-delusive  speculations,  those  ominous 
"black  clouds  hanging  over  Cape  Horn" 
suddenly  burst  upon  the  ship  with  a  fury 
that  in  a  few  moments  reduced  her  flow- 
ing canvas  to  a  reefed  foresail  and  close- 
reefed  maintopsail,  and  finally  to  storm- 
staysails.  With  the  violence  of  the  wind 
came  an  irregular  and  dangerous  sea, 
threatening  at  every  roll  of  the  ship  to 
jerk  out  her  masts.  Storm  succeeded 
storm,  with  only  those  intervals  of  de- 
ceitful calm  to  encourage  the  making 
sail,  and  to  add  to  the  labor  of  the  hard- 
worked  crew,  who  were  immediately  af- 
ter compelled  by  the  coming  blast  to  reef 
again.  The  men,  with  barely  provisions 
enough  to  satisfy  hunger,  and  which  be- 

*  Captain  David  Porter's  published  Journal. 
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came  so  scarce  that  a  rat  was  esteemed  a 
dainty,  and  pet  monkeys  were  sacrificed 
to  appease  an  importunate  appetite  — 
and  without  sufficient  clothing  and  shoes 
to  protect  them  from  the  excessive  cold 
and  the  constant  drenching  from  the  rain, 
snow-storms,  and  the  water  shipped  from 
the  heavy  seas — suffered  greatly,  but 
spiritedly  endured  all. 

On  the  last  of  February,  being  in  the 
latitude  of  fifty  degrees  south,  and  fairly 
in  the  Pacific  ocean,  Captain  Porter,  as 
his  ship  glided  on  a  smooth  sea,  before  a 
moderate  breeze,  congratulated  himself 
upon  the  cheering  prospect.  In  this  hope- 
ful mood  he  began  to  replace  his  guns, 
get  out  his  spars,  and  renew  his  rigging ; 
and,  speculating  upon  the  floating  kelp, 
the  sporting  whales,  the  hovering  birds, 
and  the  hanging  clouds,  he  cheered  him- 
self with  the  reflection  that,  having  dou- 
bled Cape  Horn,  all  danger  was  over.  In 
the  midst  of  these  preparations  for  fine 
weather,  however,  and  these  consoling  re- 
flections of  security,  the  wind  freshened 
to  a  gale,  and  soon  blew  with  a  fury  even 
exceeding  anything  before  experienced 
during  the  voyage. 

It  was  hoped,  from  the  excessive  vio- 
lence of  the  wind,  that  it  would  soon  blow 
out  its  strength.  This  hope  failing,  and 
all  on  board  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
anxiety,  alarmed  by  the  terrors  of  a  lee- 
shore,  and  in  momentary  expectation  of 
the  loss  of  the  masts  and  bowsprit,  they 
began  to  despair  of  their  safety.  The 
ship,  with  her  water-ways  gaping,  and  her 
timbers  separating  widely  from  the  heavy 
and  continued  straining  to  which  she  had 
been  exposed,  now  made  a  great  deal  of 


water ;  and,  to  add  to  the  fearfulness  of 
the  danger,  the  pumps  had  got  choked. 
The  sea,  in  the  meantime,  had  risen  to  a 
great  height,  threatening  at  every  roll  to 
swallow  the  frigate.  For  two  days  the 
storm  continued  without  a  change.  On 
the  third  it  was  still  unabated  ;  but  as  the 
good  ship  had  resisted  its  violence,  "  to 
the  astonishment  of  all,  without  receiving 
any  considerable  injury,"  it  was  hoped 
that,  from  her  buoyancy,  and  other  ex- 
cellent qualities,  she  might  yet  be  able 
to  weather  the  storm.  Before  the  third 
day  was  past,  however,  an  enormous  sea 
broke  over  the  vessel,  and  for  an  instant 
destroyed  all  hope.  The  gun-deck  ports 
were  burst  in;  both  boats  on  the  quar- 
ters stove  ;  the  spare  spars  washed  from 
the  chains ;  the  head-rails  swept  away ; 
the  hammock-stanchions  crushed  in ;  and 
the  ship  "perfectly  deluged  and  water- 
logged." One  man,  an  old  sailor  too  (the 
boatswain  taken  from  the  English  packet 
Nocton),  was  so  appalled,  that  he  cried 
out  in  his  despair  that  the  ship's  broad- 
side was  stove  in,  and  that  she  was  sink- 
ing. The  alarm  ran  throughout  the  ves- 
sel— to  those  below,  deluged  by  the  im- 
mense torrents  of  water  rushing  down  the 
hatchways ;  and  to  those  above,  swept  as 
they  were  by  the  huge  seas  out  of  their 
hammocks,  and  from  the  spar  to  the  gun 
deck — for  they  all  believed  that  the  Es- 
sex was  about  to  plunge  for  ever  into  the 
depths  of  the  ocean.  The  men  at  the 
wheel,  however  (who  were  only  able,  by 
clinging  with  all  their  might,  to  keep  to 
their  post),  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  cool  intrepidity,  and  were  rewarded 
by  the  commander  with  advancement  of 
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a  grade  in  rank,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  others  were  rebuked  for  their  timid- 
ity. 

Passing  the  inhospitable  coasts  of  Pat- 
agonia and  lower  Chili,  the  Essex  now 
sailed  into  smoother  seas ;  and, 
with  fine  breezes  from  the  south- 
ward, and  pleasant  and  temperate  weath- 
er, she  glided  rapidly  over  the  Pacific. 
The  Andes,  hundreds  of  miles  distant, 
towering  above  the  land,  presented  with 
their  snowy  summits  a  wintry  contrast  to 
the  arid  hills  of  the  Chilian  coast,  bask- 
ing in  a  perpetual  summer's  sun.  With 
spirits  cheered  by  the  propitious  change 
from  tempestuous  to  temperate  latitudes, 
and  the  prospect  of  soon  falling  in  with 
some  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  eveiy  man 
on  board  was  in  a  mood  of  agreeable  con- 
entment  and  hopeful  enjoyment. 

In  want  of  provisions  and  water,  Cap- 
tain Porter  stood  for  the  island  of  Mocha, 
off  and  about  a  third  of  the  way  up  the 
coast  of  Chili.  Its  hills  were  soon  dis- 
cerned, with  their  peaks  rising  high  into 
the  calm  sky,  and  their  rocky  bases  dis- 
turbed by  the  swell  of  the  sea,  which 
broke  tumultuously  upon  the  extended 
reefs.  Over  the  island  hovered  multi- 
tudes of  birds,  and  in  the  surf  sported 
great  crowds  of  lively  seals. 

In  a  sheltered  anchorage  the  Essex  at 
last  found  a  rest  and  place  of  security ; 
and  all  her  people,  eager  once  more  to 
plant  their  feet  upon  the  solid  laud,  joy- 
fully accepted  their  commander's  leave 
to  revel  for  a  while  upon  the  shore.  The 
island,  having  been  deserted  by  the  Span- 
iards during  the  time  when  the  ruthless 
buccaneers  roamed  over  those  seas,  was 


unpeopled ;  and  its  woods  and  unclaimed 
pastures  were  left  to  the  horses  and  hogs, 
now  grown  wild  in  their  freedom  from 
restraint. 

Each  man  and  boy  left  the  ship  armed 
with  a  musket,  eager  to  have  a  battue 
among  the  animals,  and  bring  back  to 
the  vessel  a  supply  of  fresh  pork  and 
horse-meat,  to  vary  their  long-continued 
and  spare  salt-sea  messes.  Finding,  after 
diligent  search,  a  quiet  cove  between  the 
rocks,  the  boats  pulled  in,  and  the  men 
thronged  ashore.  The  hunt  began,  and, 
after  several  hours,  ten  hogs  and  some 
young  pigs  were  "bagged"  by  the  most 
skilful  shots.  A  drove  of  wild  horses  at 
last,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  came 
dashing  along,  upon  which  every  sports- 
man poised  his  gun.  The  commander, 
however,  fearful  of  an  accident,  ordered 
them  to  place  themselves  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  endanger  each  other's  life,  and 
to  withhold  their  fire  until  he  gave  the 
signal  by  the  first  shot.  He  accordingly 
fired,  and  was  followed  by  a  volley  from 
his  men.  One  horse  was  crippled,  and 
the  sailors  ran  to  despatch  it  with  clubs. 
As  they  gathered  about  their  victim,  a 
young  officer,  who  was  very  short-sighted, 
seeing  the  group  dimly,  fired  directly  at 
them,  supposing  in  the  darkness  that  they 
were  the  horses.  The  musket-ball  passed 
through  the  right  shoulder  of  one  of  the 
best  men  in  the  ship,  a  gunner's  mate  — 
James  Spafford  —  who,  as  he  fell,  only 
said :  "  Sir,  you  have  shot  me.  I  am  a 
dying  man ;  take  me  to  the  boat."  With 
this  tragic  incident,  the  day's  sport  closed. 
A  supply  of  fresh  provisions,  however, 
was  secured,  by  which  the  half-famished 
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crew  were  greatly  refreshed.  "  The  horse- 
meat,"  reports  the  commander, "  was  gen- 
erally preferred  to  the  hogs,  it  being  fair 
ter  and  more  tender;  the  hogs  proved 
tough,  and  had  besides  (to  me)  an  un- 
pleasant flavor,  though  I  heard  of  no  com- 
plaints among  the  sailors  on  that  subject, 
as  their  stomachs  were  perhaps  less  deli- 
cate." 

Weighing  anchor  again,  the  Essex  was 
steered,  directly  for  Valparaiso.  Sailing 
along  the  arid  Chilian  coast,  with  the  snow- 
capped Andes  ever  in  sight,  the  Point  of 
Angels,  which  forms  the  western  limit  of 
the  bay  of  Valparaiso,  was  finally  made. 
Doubling  the  point  with  a  stiff 
breeze  from  the  southward,  Cap- 
tain Porter,  who  had  never  before  visited 
the  place,  looked  anxiously  for  the  town, 
and  took  care  to  sound  cautiously  at  ev- 
ery moment.  First,  a  long,  sandy  beach, 
opposite  to  the  Point  of  Angels,  stretched 
into  view ;  then  a  large  drove  of  loaded 
mules  was  seen  straggling  down  a  zigzag 
mountain-road ;  and  in  a  moment  after- 
ward the  whole  town,  the  shipping  with 
its  colors  flying,  and  the  forts,  burst  as 
it  were  from  behind  the  rocks ;  and  the 
Essex  herself,  without  a  breath  of  wind, 
stood  becalmed  in  the  quiet  bay,  under 
the  guns  of  a  threatening  battery. 

The  animated  scene  looked  tempting 
to  the  sea-rovers  after  their  long  and  per- 
ilous voyage ;  but  as  a  number  of  Span- 
ish vessels,  with  their  sails  bent  in  readi- 
ness to  go  to  sea,  and  probably  bound  to 
Lima,  were  in  the  bay,  and  might  give 
intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  an  American 
frigate,  and  thus  defeat  the  concealed 
purposes  of  the  Essex,  it  was  not  judged 


Mar.  15. 


advisable  to  run  in  and  anchor  immedi- 
ately. There  was  also  an  English  whaler 
in  the  port,  refitting  for  sea,  which  it  was 
hoped  there  might  be  a  chance  of  inter- 
cepting by  lying  in  wait  for  her  off  the 
coast.  Porter  accordingly  stood  with  his 
ship  to  the  northward,  and,  catching  the 
breeze  again,  made  all  sail,  and  in  four 
hours  was  thirty  miles  away  from  Valpa- 
raiso. 

The  next  day,  however,  the  Essex  re- 
turned, and,  making  the  Point  of  Angels 
once  more,  boldly  entered  the 
roadstead  of  Valparaiso,  and  an- 
chored. An  agreeable  surprise  awaited 
the  American  frigate,  in  a  Avelcome  from 
the  authorities.  Chili  had  just  thrown 
off  its  allegiance  to  Spain,  and,  released, 
from  all  obligations  of  the  mother-coun- 
try with  England,  had  just  flung  open  its 
ports  to  all  nations.  The  United  States 
man-of-war,  now  confident  of  hospitality, 
proclaimed  her  recognition  of  the  new 
relations  by  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns, 
which  was  responded  to  punctually  by  the 
forts.  The  armed  American  brig  Colt, 
which  was  lying  in  the  harbor,  also  wel- 
comed the  arrival  of  her  compatriot  by  a 
salute  of  nine  guns,  which  the  Essex  re- 
turned with  seven.  On  landing,  Captain 
Porter  at  once  found  a  warm  reception 
from  the  governor  and  his  associates,  and 
congratulated  himself  upon  discovering 
that  he  had  got  among  "  staunch  repub- 
licans," who,  "filled  with  revolutionary 
principles,  were  apparently  desirous  of 
establishing  a  form  of  government  found- 
ed on  liberty." 

A  week  now  ensued,  busy  with  prepa- 
rations for  sea,  and  daily  interchanges  of 
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courtesy  between  the  officers  of  the  Es- 
sex and  the  authorities  and  people  of  Val- 
paraiso.    Mr.  Poinsett,  of  South  Carolina, 
the  American  consul-general,  hastened 
from  Santiago,  the  capital,  and,  accompa- 
nied by  Don  Luis  Carrera,  the  brother  of 
the  president  of  the  new  republic,  and 
others  of  distinction,  arrived  at  Valparai- 
so, to  give  welcome  to  the  visiters,  and 
participate  in  the  festivities  of  the  occa- 
sion.   Dinners,  balls,  excursions,  and  par- 
ties, followed  in  rapid  succession.     The 
American  officers  were  petted  by  the 
painted  beauties  of  Valparaiso,  and,  fa- 
miliarly hob-nobbing  with  them,  sucked 
mate  convivially  through  the  single  tube, 
helped  themselves  to  satiety  to  sweet- 
meats with  the  single  fork,  and  smoked 
the  single  cigar  which,  with  unattractive 
social  communism,  was  served  in  common 
to  the  whole  company.     A  Chilian  lady, 
who  fastidiously  rejects  the  arm  or  hand 
of  foreign  courtesy  proffered  for  a  walk, 
considers  it  the  height  of  polished  polite- 
ness to  transfer  to  your  lips  the  cigarette 
freshly  moistened  by  her  own ;  and  will 
not  hesitate  in  close  embrace  to  join  with 
you,  with  impassioned  earnestness,  in  all 
the  lascivious  movements  of  their  indeli- 
cate dances. 

With  a  hope  for  needed  succor,  in  their 
yet  incomplete  revolution,  from  the  Uni- 
ted States — a  hope  which  Captain  Porter 
artfully  encouraged — the  Chilian  author- 
ities took  care  to  do  everything  toward 
conciliating  the  Americans.  The  duties 
on  exportation  of  provisions  were  remit- 
ted in  favor  of  the  Essex ;  and  every  fa- 
cility was  rendered  for  supplying  her  and 


fitting  her  for  sea. 


All  being  in  readi- 


Mar.  21. 


ness,  Porter,  with  a  sailor's  easy  compli- 
ance with  the  customs  of  the  port  he  was 
in,  invited  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabit- 
ants of  Valparaiso  to  a  farewell 
entertainment  on  board  his  ship, 
on  the  last  Sunday  of  his  stay.  Every- 
thing was  prepared  for  the  gala ;  and  the 
commander,  with  his  officers,  on  the  day 
and  hour  appointed,  was  ready  to  take 
the  ladies  in  his  boats  to  the  Essex,  when 
suddenly  there  came  a  messenger  from 
her,  with  information  that  a  large  frigate 
had  appeared  in  the  offing. 

u  We  all  immediately,"  says  the  gallant 
Porter,  "  left  our  fair  Chilians,  and,  with- 
out any  ceremony,  jumped  in  our  boats 
and  repaired  on  board,  where  I  found  ev- 
erything prepared  for  getting  under  way. 
I  soon  perceived  that  the  strange  ship 
was  a  thirty-two  gun  frigate,  gave  orders 
to  cut  the  cables,  and  in  an  instant  the 
Essex  was  under  a  cloud  of  canvas ;  but 
as  the  breeze,  which  had  until  this  mo- 
ment blown,  now  failed,  we  got  all  our 
boats  ahead,  and  towed  out  of  the  har- 
bor; and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  we 
were  alongside  the  stranger,  who  proved 
to  be  a  Portuguese,  that  had  been  sent 
round  by  the  government  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  supply  of 
flour  for  Lisbon.  As  there  was  every  ex- 
pectation of  an  engagement,  the  consul- 
general  and  several  Americans  and  Span- 
iards, and  Don  Luis  Carrera,  came  on 
board,  to  share  with  us  the  dangers ;  the 
latter  appeared  to  us  a  spirited  youth 
(about  twenty-two  years  of  age),  and,  as 
he  had  never  been  in  any  engagement 
of  importance,  was  evidently  anxious  to 
partake  of  one.     His  constant  request  of 
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me  was  to  board  the  stranger;  and  his 
disappointment  was  great  when  he  dis- 
covered the  Portuguese  flag.  We  could 
perceive  the  hills  crowded  with  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  all  equally  and  per- 
haps more  anxious  than  Don  Luis  to  see 
the  fight.  Among  them,  as  it  afterward 
proved,  were  our  fair  guests,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  their  disappointment, 
and  frankly  acknowledged  that  a  sight  of 
a  sea-engagement  would  have  had  more 
charms  for  them  than  all  the  entertain- 
ment we  could  have  afforded  them  on 
board  the  ship." 


The  wind  proving  light,  Captain  Porter 
was  obliged  to  stand  off  to  sea  during  the 
night,  which  enlarged  the  nautical  expe- 
rience of  the  distinguished  landsmen,  and 
effectually  quenched  by  a  fit  of  sea-sick- 
ness the  naval  ardor  of  young  Don  Luis. 
Next  day,  the  Essex  got  back  to 
her  anchorage ;  and  shortly  af- 
ter (having  in  the  meantime  banqueted 
again  with  the  governor,  and  compen- 
sated the  beauties  of  Valparaiso  for  their 
former  disappointment  by  a  reception  on 
board  his  ship)  Captain  Porter  sailed  from 
the  port. 


Mar.  22. 
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Taking  his  cue  from  information 
obtained  of  an  American  whaler 
which  put  into  the  bay  of  Valparaiso  just 
at  the  moment  the  Essex  was  weighing 
anchor,  Porter,  with  a  fresh  breeze  from 
the  southward,  steered  to  the  north,  with 
the  view  of  falling  in  with  some  British 
privateers  cruising  about  the  Chilian  and 
Peruvian  coasts,  and  committing  depre- 
dations upon  the  United  States  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  whale-fishery.  Overtaking 
a  ship,  which  proved  to  be  the  whaler 


Mar.  25. 


Charles,  Captain  Gardner,  belonging  to 
Nantucket,  and  which  had  just  escaped 
from  the  clutches  of  a  privateer  at  Callao, 
the  port  of  Lima,  by  paying  costs,  it  was 
learned  that  two  other  American 
whale-ships  (the  Walker  and  the 
Barclay)  had  been  captured  by  a  Spanish 
and  an  English  vessel. 

Crowding  all  sail,  the  Essex  now  pushed 
on,  in  company  with  the  Charles,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  cruisers.  In  a  few  hours  the 
Spaniard  (who  proved  to  be  a  Peruvian 
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privateer,  the  Neryda)  was  overhauled ; 
and  its  commander  having  made  a  free 
confession — under  the  illusion  that  the 
Essex,  with  the  English  flag  flying,  was 
his  British  ally — and  the  captains  with 
some  of  the  crews  of  the  Barclay  and  the 
Walker  being  found  on  board,  Porter  dis- 
gorged her  of  her  American  prisoners, 
threw  overboard  all  her  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, and  small-arms,  and,  leaving  her 
nothing  but  her  topsails  and  courses,  sent 
her  back  to  Callao,  with  a  letter  to  the 
viceroy  of  Lima,  denouncing  the  pirati- 
cal conduct  of  the  commander  of  the  Ne- 
ryda, and  leaving  him  to  be  dealt  by  ac- 
cording to  his  excellency's  sense  of  jus- 
tice. 

The  Neryda's  English  ally,  the  Nimrod 
— for  that  proved  to  be  her  name — was 
the  next  object  of  pursuit.  The  Essex 
accordingly  stood  off  the  Chinchas  (then 
only  remarkable  as  the  foul  waste-places 
of  the  innumerable  birds  of  the  air — now 
so  famous  as  the  resort  of  fleets  of  tra- 
ders, busy  in  loading  with  that  guano 
which  has  made  the  fields  and  gardens 
of  Europe  blossom  again  with  beauty  and 
plenty),  and  during  the  night  peeped  into 
Coquimbo.  Not  finding  the  Nimrod  there, 
however,  the  Essex  continued  her  cruise 
to  Callao.  As  she  floated  along  on  the 
smooth  tropical  sea  toward  the  port,  three 
vessels  were  seen  making  their  way  for 
it.  Porter,  anxious  to  head  them  off,  or- 
dered buckets  of  water  to  be  thrown  upon 
his  wide-spread  canvas,  that  it  might  the 
more  readily  catch  every  breath  of  the 
gentle  southern  breeze,  and  strove  to  ac- 
complish his  purpose.  Just  as  one  of 
them  turned  the  island  of  San  Lorenzo, 


to  go  into  the  harbor,  she  got  becalmed, 
as  was  anticipated ;  and  the  Essex,  taking 
the  breeze  outside,  shot  rapidly  forward 
to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  her.  Low- 
ering his  boats,  Porter  now  sent  them  to 
tow  her  out,  which  was  soon  effected,  and 
the  prize  proved  to  be  the  Barclay.  With 
English  colors  hoisted,  and  her  appear- 
ance greatly  altered  by  fresh  painting, 
the  Essex  floated  into  the  harbor  without 
fear  of  being  recognised,  even  by  the 
Spanish  vessels  which  were  now  lying  in 
the  port  of  Callao,  and  had  witnessed  her 
arrival  in  the  roadstead  of  Valparaiso. 
Not  finding  the  Nimrod  in  the  harbor, 
the  Essex  immediately  sailed  again,  ac- 
companied by  the  Barclay,  which,  with 
the  consent  of  her  captain  (whose  crew 
were  unwilling  to  return  with  him  to  the 
United  States),  was  now,  with  Midship- 
man Cowan  in  command,  received  into 
commission. 

The  Gallipagos  islands,  which,  from  all 
information,  was  the  great  resort  of  Eng- 
lish whalers,  and  where  with  their  famous 
turtles  there  was  known  to  be  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  refreshment,  were  now  the 
next  place  sought  by  the  energetic  com- 
mander of  the  roving  Essex.  During  the 
smooth  transit  from  the  coasts  of  Peru 
and  Ecuador  to  the  west,  every  prepara- 
tion was  made  for  the  expected  struggle 
with  the  heavy-armed  letters  of  marque  en- 
gaged in  the  British  whale-fishery,  which 
it  was  confidently  hoped  to  meet  at  the 
Gallipagos.  The  magazine  was  got  in 
good  order  for  service ;  and,  as  calms  were 
known  to  be  prevalent  there,  the  small 
boats,  amounting  to  seven,  were  organ- 
ized into  a  flotilla,  under  the  command 
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of  Lieutenant  Dowries.  The  crew  re- 
sponded heartily  to  their  commander's 
enthusiasm,  and  readily  submitted  to  the 
restrictions  to  which  he  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  subject  them.  In  spite  of  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  they  yielded  with- 
out a  murmur  to  the  short  allowance  of 
two  quarts  of  water  a  day.  By  diligent 
care,  the  health  of  the  people  on  board 
had  been  wonderfully  preserved,  and  at 
this  moment  there  were  but  two  men  on 
the  sick-list,  and  the  surgeon,  Doctor  Mil- 
ler, who,  wasting  with  consumption,  had 
been  transferred  at  his  own  request  from 
the  bustle  of  the  man-of-war  Essex  to  the 
greater  quiet  of  the  Barclay. 

On  reaching  Chatham  island, 
one  of  the  Gallipagos  group,  dis- 
appointment met  the  bold  navigators — 
not  an  enemy's  vessel  was  to  be  seen. 
The  next  day,  on  entering  the  harbor  of 
Charles  island,  they  still  found  themselves 
the  only  visiters.  A  search  on  land  re- 
warded them,  however,  with  the  discov- 
ery of  some  useful  information.  A  box 
was  found  nailed  to  a  post,  over  which 
was  a  black  sign,  with  the  words  "Hatha- 
waifs  Postoffice?'  This  was  ruthlessly  emp- 
tied of  its  letters,  as  mail-robbery  was 
deemed  no  offence  in  that  time  of  war, 
and  information  was  obtained  of  the  vis- 
its of  five  well-laden  whalers,  which  had 
come  and  gone  within  twelve  months  or 
less.  Three  American  commanders  were 
among  those  who  had  dropped  their  let- 
ters for  unknown  correspondents  in  this 
distant  ocean  postofhce.  One  of  our  coun- 
trymen, Captain  Macy,  of  the  Sukey,  was, 
it  is  hoped,  more  successful  in  handling  a 
harpoon  than  a  pen,  in  the  use  of  which 


he  had  boldly  committed  to  the  world 
this  specimen  of  his  skill : — 

"June  14//j  1812. 

"Ship  Sukey  John  Macy  %  Months 
out  150  Barrels  75  days  from  Lima  No 
oil  Since  Leaving  that  Port.  Spanyards 
Very  Savage  Lost  on  the  Braziel  Bank 
John  Sealin  Apprentice  to  Capt  Benja- 
min Worth  Pell  from  the  fore  top  sail 
Yard  In  a  Gale  of  Wind.  Left  Diana 
Capt  paddock  14  days  Since  250  Barrels 
I  Leave  this  port  this  Day  With  250  Tur- 
pen*  8  Boat  Load  Wood  Yesterday  Went 
up  to  Patts  Landing  East  Side,  to  the 
Starboard  hand  of  the  Landing  \\  Miles 
Saw  100  Turpen  20  Eods  A  part  Road 
Very  Bad. 

"  Yours  Forevir 

"John  Macy." 

The  Essex  sailed  from  island  to  island, 
looking  in  vain,  for  a  week  or  two,  for 
any  vessels  to  capture ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, giving  her  people  an  opportunity 
of  becoming;  familiar  with  the  resources 
of  the  Gallipagos.  These  uninhabited  isl- 
ands are  mostly  of  a  uniform  character, 
showing  mountainous  peaks  and  ridges 
forced  up  by  volcanic  action,  which  still 
bursts  forth  in  frequent  eruptions.  The 
acclivities  are  mostly  cindery  in  appear- 
ance, and  bare  of  vegetation ;  but  here 
and  there  are  sequestered  nooks,  green 
with  fresh  verdure  and  shaded  by  groves 
of  trees.  Springs  are  scarce,  and  the  ships 
which  visit  the  islands  have  little  reliance 
for  water  but  upon  the  occasional  transi- 
tory streams,  or  wells  in  the  hollows  of 
the  rocks  after  a  copious  rain.  The  peli- 
can, the  booby,  the  teal,  and  other  aquatic 

*  Terrapins. 
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birds,  are  constantly  hovering  about  the 
coasts;  and,  in  the  interior,  doves  of  a 
beautiful  plumage,  mocking-birds,  and 
thrushes,  abound.  The  notable  animal 
products  of  the  islands,  however,  are  the 
land -tortoises,  the  turtles,  the  iguanas, 
and  the  crabs.  The  Gallipago  tortoise 
is  of  elephantine  size,  frequently  weigh- 
ing over  three  hundred  pounds.  Hide- 
ous to  the  sight,  as  they  move  their  mas- 
sive bodies,  encrusted  with  an  ugly  shell, 
toddling  along  slowly  upon  their  heavy 
feet  and  legs,  and  projecting  their  long 
and  serpent-like  neck  and  head,  they  yet 
carry  about  them  stores  of  the  most  de- 
licious food.  They  are  so  fat,  that  they 
require  neither  butter  nor  lard  to  cook 
them ;  and  this  fat,  superior  in  flavor  to 
fresh  olive-oil,  is  of  so  delicate  a  nature, 
that  it  never  cloys.  When  the  meat  of  the 
Gallipago  tortoise  has  been  once  eaten,  all 
other  food  seems  insipid  in  comparison. 
It  is  not  less  digestible  than  appetizing, 
and,  always  pleasing  the  palate,  never 
fails  to  agree  with  the  stomach.  The 
animals,  moreover,  offer  the  convenience 
of  being  easily  caught,  and  the  advantage 
of  being  long  kept  in  perfection.  Heaps 
of  them  have  been  known  to  be  stored 
among  the  casks  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  for 
eighteen  months  of  a  voyage,  and  when 
killed,  after  that  long  period,  to  have 
been  as  fat  and  eatable  as  when  first 
caught.  They  supply  not  only  food  but 
drink  to  the  voyager ;  for  in  a  bag,  at  the 
roots  of  their  necks,  they  carry  a  perpet- 
ual reservoir  of  fresh  water,  which  is  often 
found  to  measure  full  two  gallons.  The 
green  turtles  and  the  iguanas  are  abun- 
dant, and  only  less  agreeable  as  food  than 


the  delicious  tortoise.  Seals  and  fish  of 
many  varieties  also  swarm  in  the  waters. 
Trees  are  to  be  found  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance to  supply  vessels  with  necessary 
wood ;  and  the  prickly  pear  and  the  sor- 
rel afford  the  vegetable  food  so  essential 
to  the  prevention  of  scurvy,  and  the  cure 
of  that  disease  of  the  exposed  and  afflict- 
ed mariner. 

After  cruising  thus  through  and  about 
the  islands,  the  crew  of  the  Essex  were  at 
last  aroused  one  morning  with 
the  cheering  shout  of  "  Sail  ho  !" 
The  long-sought-for  prize  was  now  within 
their  grasp.  A  short  pursuit  secured  pos- 
session of  the  British  whale-ship  Monte- 
zuma, with  fourteen  hundred  barrels  of 
spermaceti  oil.  In  a  few  hours  after,  two 
other  vessels  were  discovered ;  and  the 
boats  being  got  out,  as  the  sea  had  fallen 
calm,  these  also  were  overtaken  and  cap- 
tured. Thus  the  British  whale-ships  Geor- 
giana,  of  six  eighteen-pounders,  and  the 
Policy,  often  six-pounders,  were  added  to 
complete  the  success  of  that  day's  work, 
by  which  three  prizes,  of  an  aggregate 
value  in  England  of  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, had  been  secured. 

The  Georgiana,  which  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  fast  sailer,  was  forthwith 
equipped  as  a  cruiser.  The  ten  guns  of 
the  Policy  being  added  to  her  six,  the 
small-arms  and  ammunition  of  the  other 
prizes  put  on  board  of  her,  her  decks 
cleared  of  the  various  works  for  trying 
oil,  and  Lieutenant  Downes  with  forty- 
one  men  placed  in  command,  she  hoisted 
the  American  colors,  fired  a  salute  of  sev- 
enteen guns,  and  was  despatched  at  once 
to  do  duty  as  a  United  States  man-of-war. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  Essex  continued 
to  cruise  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Gal- 
lipagos,  on  the  lookout  for  further  prizes. 
Finding  his  ship  in  want  of  repairs,  and 
the  weather  fine,  Captain  Porter  had  her 
rigging  renewed,  new  spars  fitted,  and 
her  hull  painted,  while  floating  in  the 
calm  Pacific ;  and  at  the  cost  of  the  ene- 
my, on  whose  vessels  he  had  found  all 
the  rope,  the  tar,  and  the  other  marine 
stores  required. 

The  Georgiana  was  not  long  absent, 
and  was  joyfully  welcomed  on  her  return 
by  the  Essex  at  Charles  island,  whither 
both  vessels  had  sailed,  with  the  same 
hope  of  picking  up  a  British  whaler.  The 
Georgiana  was  soon  again  despatched  on 
a  cruise,  to  Albemarle  island ;  and  the 
Essex,  on  the  strength  of  the  report  of 
Chaplain  Adams,  that  he  had  observed  a 
strange  sail  while  on  a  scientific  expedi- 
tion, went  in  search  of  the  unknown  craft. 
Returning,  however,  without  success,  and 
while  cruising  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Charles  island,  a  sail  was  made 
ahead.  The  Essex  now,  with  all 
her  canvas  spread,  pushed  on  in  pursuit, 
followed  by  her  prizes,  the  Policy,  the 
Montezuma,  and  the  American  whaler 
Barclay.  The  day  and  the  night  passed, 
and  still  the  stranger  was  not  overtaken. 
Next  morning,  however,  she  was  again 
sighted,  and  the  chase  renewed.  Flying 
with  the  English  ensign  and  pennant,  and 
having  a  warlike  appearance,  the  enemy 
looked  like  a  British  sloop-of-war.  Por- 
ter accordingly  prepared  for  action,  not- 
withstanding the  disadvantage  of  a  crew 
weakened  by  distribution,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  his  officers,  who  were  either 


in  command  of  the  prizes,  or  of  the  boats 
which  had  been  lowered  during  a  mo- 
mentary calm,  to  try  and  overtake  the 
stranger.  But  the  energetic  commander 
exerted  himself  to  remedy  every  defi- 
ciency. He  ordered  the  marines  and  top- 
men,  the  bracemen,  and  all  others  on 
board,  to  take  their  stations  at  the  guns ; 
and,  finding  them  all  full  of  energy  and 
zeal,  he  hurried  to  the  contest,  with  no 
fears  about  the  result. 

The  wind  freshening,  the  Essex,  with 
English  colors  flying,  was  soon  alongside 
of  her  antagonist,  whom  she  at  once  se- 
cured. The  stranger  proved  to  be  the 
ship  Atlantic,  a  British  letter  of  marque, 
mounting  six  eighteen-pounders,and  com- 
manded by  a  renegade  Nantucket  skip- 
per, one  Obadiah  Wier. 

At  the  moment  the  Atlantic  was  over- 
hauled, another  strange  sail  hove  in  sight; 
when  Porter,  with  characteristic  energy, 
threw  some  of  the  men  and  Lieutenant 
M'Knight,  of  the  Montezuma,  into  the 
new  prize,  as  she  was  a  fast  sailer,  and 
immediately  despatched  her  in  pursuit. 
The  Essex  also,  at  the  same  time,  taking 
a  little  different  course,  joined  in  the 
chase,  which  proved  successful  —  adding 
the  Greenwich,  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  tuns,  ten  guns,  and  twenty- 
five  men,  to  the  long  list  of  prizes. 

Captain  Porter  now,  with  his  squadron 
of  five  vessels,  exclusive  of  the  Georgia- 
na, which  he  expected  to  meet  at  Tum- 
bez,  in  the  gulf  of  Guayaquil,  on  the  coast 
of  Equador,  made  his  way  to  that  rendez- 
vous, touching  at  the  island  of  La  Plata 
in  his  course.  Arriving  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Tumbez  river,  the  commander  went 
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to  the  shore  in  an  armed  boat,  and  vis- 
ited the  wretched  village  of  that  name, 
where,  on  the  marshy  land,  thronging 
with  alligators,  the  parti-colored  natives 
had  built  their  rude  huts,  and  cultivated 
their  abounding  fields  of  cocoa,  plantains, 
maize,  melons,  oranges,  pumpkins,  and 
sugar-cane.  The  governor,  a  Spanish  don, 
in  tarnished  regimentals,  could  not  con- 
ceal his  predilection  for  his  English  allies, 
but  was  awed  by  the  presence  of  the 
American  force  into  a  becoming  hospi- 
tality for  his  visiters,  in  which  he  was 
seconded  by  his  wife,  a  handsome  young 
native,  of  mixed  Indian  and  Spanish  blood 
(though  her  bloom  was  somewhat  varie- 
gated with  blotches  of  flea-bites),  who 
cooked  the  dinner. 

While  busy  watering  and  wooding  the 
ships,  and  regaling  the  crews  with  fresh 
fruit  and  provisions,  the  Georgiana  ar- 
rived, with  the  Hector  and  the  Catherine, 
two  of  the  three  prizes  which  Lieutenant 
Downes  had  captured  off  the  Gallipagos. 
The  third,  the  Rose,  Downes  had  cleared 
of  her  cargo  of  whale-oil,  and,  filling  her 
up  with  his  superfluous  prisoners,  sent 
on  her  way  rejoicing  to  St.  Helena. 

Captain  Porter  now  counted  nine  ships 
in  all  in  his  possession.  The  Atlantic  be- 
ing the  fastest  sailer  among  the  prizes, 
was  mounted  with  twenty  guns,  named 
the  Essex  Junior,  and  appointed  a  cruiser. 
Lieutenant  Downes  was  transferred  to 
her  as  her  commander,  and  the  Georgi- 
ana given  in  charge  of  "Parson"  Adams, 
the  chaplain. 

Having  left  all  the  prisoners, 
with  three  boats,  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Tuinbez,  and  having  received  from 
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them  a  solemn  pledge  not  to  serve  against 
the  United  States  until  they  should  be 
regularly  exchanged,  Porter  sailed  on  an- 
other cruise.  The  Essex  Junior  was  kept 
in  close  company  with  the  Essex,  whose 
carpenters  and  men  were  busy  at  work 
upon  her,  building  up  breastworks,  and 
completing  her  conversion  into  a  cruiser, 
until  the  9th  of  July,  when  she  was  de- 
spatched to  Valparaiso,  with  the  prize- 
ships  Hector,  Catherine,  Policy,  and  Mon- 
tezuma, and  the  American  ship  Barclay 
— to  sell  or  dispose  of  the  first  four  as 
might  seem  most  advantageous,  and  leave 
the  last  to  act  according  to  the  discretion 
of  her  commander.  Lieutenant  Downes, 
in  command  of  the  Essex  Junior,  was  at 
the  same  time  directed  by  sealed  orders, 
not  to  be  opened  until  he  left  Valparaiso, 
to  "  scour  the  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru, 
keeping  the  usual  distance  for  whalers ; 
to  look  into  the  harbor  of  Lima ;  proceed 
to  the  Gallipagos  to  look  for  letters ;  get 
rid  of  all  the  prisoners,  if  possible ;  join 
the  Essex  at  Chitahoo  or  Santa  Christi- 
ana," one  of  the  Marquesas,  where  Porter 
declared  he  would  be  at  anchor,  or  leave 
word  in  Resolution  bay,  in  the  latter  part 
of  September  or  on  the  first  of  October. 
The  Essex  herself,  in  company  with 
the  Greenwich  and  Georgiana,  returned 
to  the  old  cruising-ground  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Gallipagos,  and  in  a  few 
days  picked  up  three  more  prizes — the 
Charlton,  of  ten  guns ;  the  Seringapatam, 
a  notorious  corsair,  of  fourteen  guns ;  and 
the  New-Zealander,  of  eight.  The  Serin- 
gapatam, having  been  built  in  England 
as  a  man-of-war  for  Tippoo  Saib,  was  a 
good  sailer,  and  in  every  respect  well 
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adapted  for  a  cruiser,  into  which  she  was 
accordingly  converted,  and  twenty-two 
guns  mounted  on  her.  Terry,  a  master's 
mate,  was  promoted  to  the  command. 
The  New-Zealander  was  likewise  adopted 
into  the  service,  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Shaw,  the  purser.  The -regular  list  of 
sea-officers  had  already  been  so  far  ex- 
hausted, that  it  had  been  found  necessa- 
ry, as  we  have  seen,  to  give  the  chaplain 
a  temporary  command,  and  Lieutenant 
Gamble  of  the  marines  (aided  by  two  ex- 
pert seamen  as  mates,  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies of  his  nautical  education)  charge 
of  the  store-ship  Greenwich.  The  Charl- 
ton was  filled  with  prisoners,  and  given 
up  to  the  command  of  her  British  captain, 
who  solemnly  promised  on  oath  to  deliv- 
er his  passengers  at  Rio  Janeiro,  for  which 
port  she  now  sailed.  The  Georgiana,  with 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars' worth  of  sper- 
maceti oil,  was  despatched,  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  American  lieutenant  whom  it 
was  convenient  to  get  rid  of,  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  carrying  with  him  as  a  prisoner 
the  captain  of  the  corsair  Seringapatam, 
a  bold,  unscrupulous  fellow,  whom  it  was 
desirable  to  keep  from  further  mischief. 
Having  thus  disposed  of  his  supernu- 
merary ships  and  men,  Porter  continued 
still  for  some  time  at  the  Gallipago  isl- 
ands. While  cruising  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  Essex  made  a  sail,  and  for  the 
first  time  failed  in  coming  up  with  her, 
in  consequence  of  the  benefit  which  the 
stranger  received  from  a  sudden  breeze, 
while  her  pursuer  was  becalmed.  Re- 
turning to  the  harbor,  the  Essex  was  an- 
chored ;  her  sails,  rigging,  and  boats,  re- 
paired; her  hold  cleaned  and  restored; 


her  copper  scraped  clean  of  grass  and  bar- 
nacles ;  her  sides  painted,  and  her  whole 
appearance  so  altered,  that  she  could  not 
be  taken,  even  at  a  short  distance,  for  a 
frigate.  Much  of  her  ammunition  was 
found  spoiled  by  wet;  but,  fortunately, 
the  magazine  of  the  Seringapatam  sup- 
plied the  loss.  The  crew  remained  in 
excellent  health,  but  there  was  a  great 
deficiency  of  officers,  whose  number  was 
still  further  diminished  by  the  sad  occur- 
rence of  a  duel,  in  which  Lieutenant  Cur- 
ran  lost  his  life. 

Leaving  a  letter  for  Lieutenant  Downes, 
and  an  artful  communication  which  it  was 
hoped  might  fall  under  the  eye  of  the  en- 
emy, and  having  loaded  his  vessels  with 
the  abounding  tortoises,  turtles,  and  igua- 
nas, Captain  Porter  prepared  to  take  his 
departure  from  the  Gallipagos.  Before 
his  final  farewell,  another  sail  was  report- 
ed, chased,  and  captured.  She  proved  to 
be  the  Sir  Andrew  Hammond,  of  three 
hundred  and  one  tons,  twelve  guns,  and 
thirty-one  men ;  and  was  the  same  vessel 
which,  by  a  fortuitous  breeze,  had  escaped 
them  on  a  previous  occasion. 

Nothing  now  detained  the  ships  but 
the  hope  of  the  arrival  of  the  Essex  Jun- 
ior ;  and  at  last  a  vessel  was  seen 
rounding  the  southeast  point  of 
Narborough,  which  proved  to  be  the  ex- 
pected cruiser,  on  her  return  from  Val- 
paraiso. By  her  was  received  some  im- 
portant intelligence,  which,  as  will  be 
learned  in  the  course  of  this  narrative, 
had  an  important  influence  upon  the  fate 
of  Porter's  cruise.  Lieutenant  Downes, 
unable  to 'dispose  of  them,  had  moored 
three  of  the  prizes  in  the  bay  of  Valpa- 
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raiso,  and  sent  the  fourth  (the  Policy)  to 
the  United  States,  with  her  rich  cargo  of 
spermaceti  oil.  A  letter  came  from  the 
American  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres,  sta- 
ting that  on  the  5th  of  July  the  British 
frigate  Phoebe,  of  thirty-six  guns,  and  the 
Raccoon  and  Cherub  sloops -of- war,  of 
twenty-four  guns  each,  accompanied  by 
a  store-ship  of  twenty  guns,  had  sailed 
from  Rio  Janeiro  for  the  Pacific  ocean,  in 
pursuit  of  the  Essex.  Intelligence  also 
was  received  of  the  expected  arrival  at 
Valparaiso  of  several  richly-laden  British 
merchantmen;  and  Lieutenant  Downes 
reported  that  he  saw  one  in  the  harbor, 
on  the  point  of  sailing  for  the  East  In- 
dies, which  it  was  hoped  would  touch  on 
her  route  at  the  Marquesas,  whither  Cap- 
tain Porter  now  determined  to  sail  with 
all  despatch. 

The  Essex,  followed  by  the 
Essex  Junior,  the  Seringapatam, 
the  Greenwich,  the  New-Zealander,  and 
the  Sir  Andrew  Hammond,  catching  the 
gentle  land-breeze,  moved  smoothly  out 
to  sea,  on  the  adventurous  voyage  to  the 
distant  and  almost  unknown  islands  of 
the  Pacific.  As  Porter  (finding  that  his 
course  was  necessarily  slow,  on  account 
of  his  lagging  prizes)  became  impatient, 
lest  the  vessel  bound  for  India  should  es- 
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cape  him,  he  sent  the  Essex  Junior  on  in 
advance  to  the  Marquesas,  to  intercept 
her.  In  the  meantime,  the  rest  of  the 
squadron  floated  slowly  along  the  broad 
Pacific,  with  no  important  occurrence  to 
vary  the  long  monotony  of  the  calm  swell 
of  the  sea,  the  perpetual  summer  skies, 
and  the  gentle  and  uniform  winds  of 
those  tropical  latitudes. 

Captain  Porter,  fearful  that  the  leth- 
argy which  ensued  from  this  unvaried 
and  inactive  life  might  demoralize  his 
crew,  determined  to  arouse  them  by  the 
incitements  of  the  pleasures  in  prospect. 
He  accordingly  addressed  to  his  men  a 
note,  in  which  the  Western  islands  were 
declared  to  be  the  object  of  the  voyage, 
and  their  delights  were  promised  as  a  re- 
ward to  all  deserving  sailors.  The  com- 
mander, naturally  dreading  that  scourge 
of  the  sea,  scurvy,  and  believing  "  that 
cheerfulness  is  a  more  powerful  antisep- 
tic than  any  other  known,"  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  prescribe  a  provocative  to  the  spir- 
its of  his  crew,  in  the  promise  that  they 
"should  have  time  to  amuse  themselves 
on  shore."  The  effect  of  the  remedy  was 
instantaneous,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  voyage  the  men  "could  talk  and  think 
of  nothing  but  the  amusements  and  novel- 
ties that  awaited  them  in  this  new  world." 
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CHAPTEE   XXXI. 

Cruise  of  the  Essex  continued.— First  Sight  of  the  Marquesas.— Distant  View.— Close  in.— Picturesque  Beauty.— A 
Visit  from  Shore.— Promise  of  Welcome.— Plenty  of  Fruit.— Fleet  of  Canoes.— A  White  Flag.— Captain  Porter 
goes  to  the  Shore.— A  Brisk  Trade.— An  Innocent  Barbarian.— A  Group  of  Natives.— Martial  Array.— A  Veteran 
Chief.— Effect  of  Iron  Hoops.— A  Generous  Offer.— The  Island  of  Nookahevah.— The  Bay.— Scene.— A  Surprise.— 
The  Three  White  Men.— Maury.— Wilson.— Porter  on  the  Land.— Reception.— The  Happahs.— The  Taeehs.— A 
Resolute  Message.— The  Majestic  Pittenee.— Beauty.— A  Sad  Flirt.— Arrival  of  the  Essex  Junior.— Inviting  Wel- 
come.—Women  in  Possession.— Females  of  the  Marquesas.— Sacrifice  to  Hospitality.— Freedom  and  Licentiousness. 
—Dress  and  Ornaments.— Oil  and  Tumeric— The  Men.— Their  Dress  and  Manners.— Tattooing.— The  Operation 
described.— The  Mighty  Gattanewa.— His  Fondness  for  Kava.— Its  Effects.— Visit  to  the  Essex.— Insensibility.— 
Remarkable  Effects  of  a  Whale-Tooth. — An  Alliance. 
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After  a  smooth  and  unvaried 
transit  of  three  weeks  across  the 
Pacific,  the  high  land  of  the  Marquesas 
was  discovered  by  the  sailor  at  the  mast- 
head. The  group,  in  the  distance,  ap- 
peared composed  of  irregular  hills,  of  a 
barren  and  desolate  aspect;  but,  upon  a 
nearer  approach,  fertile  valleys,  watered 
by  winding  streams,  shaded  by  groves, 
and  clustered  with  bamboo-villages,  open- 
ed picturesquely  to  the  view. 

As  soon  as  the  ships  closed  in,  round- 
ing the  rocky  headlands,  and  sailing  into 
the  sheltered  bays,  the  natives  could  be 
seen  thronging  toward  the  beach,  and 
launching  their  canoes  from  under  the 
shade  of  the  feathery  cocoa-nut  trees, 
through  the  surf,  into  the  sea.  A  canoe, 
with  eight  persons,  paddled  timidly  tow- 
ard the  Essex,  and  at  last,  after  many 
persuasive  signs,  and  a  diligent  show  of 
iron  hoops,  knives,  fish-hooks,  and  other 
articles  which  they  were  supposed  to 
value,  came  alongside  the  ship,  though 
nothing  could  induce  the  simple  natives 
to  mount  her  sides.  They  were  all  na- 
ked, but  adorned  from  head  to  foot  with 


tattooing  of  the  most  approved  fashion. 
One  of  them,  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe, 
who  appeared  to  be  a  chief,  was  crowned 
with  a  garland  of  yellow  leaves,  and,  be- 
ing spokesman  of  the  party,  kept  repeat- 
ing emphatically  "  Taya"  meaning  friend, 
as  an  indication  of  their  amicable  dispo- 
sition.   Letting  down,  by  means  of  a  rope 
and  bucket,  some  trifling  articles  into  the 
canoe,  the  gifts  were  at  once  acknowl- 
edged by  sending  up  in  return  a  few  fish 
and  a  belt  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  and  strung  with  hogs'  teeth.    An  Ota- 
heitan,  who  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
Essex,  acted  as  interpreter,  and  succeed- 
ed, though  with  evident  difficulty,  in  es- 
tablishing a  mutual  understanding.    The 
natives  were  assured  of  the  kindly  inten- 
tions of  their  visiters,  who  received  in 
exchange  every  expression  of  good  will, 
and  the  promise  of  a  warm  welcome  on 
shore.     The  Indians  finally  pushed  off, 
promising  to  return  immediately  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  fruit  and  provisions, 
to  barter  for  some  whales'  teeth,  which, 
having  been  displayed  to  them,  had  ex- 
cited their  intensest  longings. 
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The  other  canoes  still  kept  timidly  in 
the  distance ;  one  of  which,  however,  dis- 
played a  white  flag,  when  Captain  Porter, 
hoisting  a  similar  emblem  of  peace,  pushed 
off  toward  them.  The  Otaheitan  interpre- 
ter was  now  directed,  on  coming  up  with 
the  canoes,  to  state  that  the  visiters  were 
friends,  and  wanted  only  to  purchase  what 
the  natives  had  to  sell.  Moreover,  Por- 
ter's assurance  that  he  would  proceed  to 
the  shore  and  remain  as  a  hostage  for 
their  safety,  seemed  to  remove  much  of 
their  anxiety ;  and,  as  he  moved  toward 
the  land,  several  of  the  canoes  went  off 
to  the  ship,  though  most  of  them  followed 
the  boats.  Porter,  being  in  advance,  went 
close  in,  but  ordered  the  lieutenant,  in 
command  of  the  other  armed  boat,  to  keep 
outside  of  the  surf,  which  beat  heavily  on 
the  beach,  in  order  to  be  in  reserve  in 
case  of  an  emergency. 

The  natives,  armed  with  their  spears 
and  war-clubs,  stood  in  large  numbers 
upon  the  shore ;  but  as  soon  as  Porter 
began  to  offer,  in  barter  for  their  fruit, 
his  pieces  of  iron  hoop  and  other  articles, 
they  threw  down  their  weapons,  and,  plun- 
ging into  the  water,  swam  out  in  shoals 
to  the  boat,  loaded  down  with  their  offer- 
ings. A  brisk  trade  soon  followed,  and 
so  much  to  their  satisfaction,  that  they 
gave  vent  to  their  delight  by  dancing, 
shouting,  and  clapping  their  hands  with 
great  vigor.  The  old  iron  hoops  were 
so  highly  appreciated,  that  a  good-sized 
porker  could  be  readily  purchased  for  a 
few  inches.  One  of  the  natives,  bolder 
than  the  rest,  ventured  to  raise  himself 
out  of  the  water  by  the  gunwale  of  the 
boat,  and  began  to  cast  covetous  eyes 


upon  a  pistol  lying  in  the  stern-sheets. 
To  frighten  him  off,  Porter  pointed  the 
weapon  at  him ;  when  the  innocent  bar- 
barian, evidently  unconscious  of  firearms, 
held  out  both  his  hands,  with  a  joyous 
welcome,  to  receive  it. 

Next,  pushing  on  with  his  boat  to  a 
neighboring  cove,  Captain  Porter  had  an 
interview  with  another  group  of  natives, 
apparently  of  greater  distinction.  There 
were  about  fifty  males  and  three  females. 
Some  of  the  men  were  highly  adorned. 
Plumes  of  black  feathers  waved  from  their 
heads;  inlaid  wooden  gorgets,  studded 
with  red  beans,  covered  their  breasts; 
bracelets  of  human  hair  encircled  their 
wrists;  large  shells  and  whales' teeth  hung 
from  their  necks ;  strings  of  oval  bosses 
of  bone  girdled  their  ankles  and  loins ; 
and  cloaks  of  white  cloth  fell  gracefully 
from  their  shoulders.  Although  dressed 
thus  in  full  martial  array,  and  armed  with 
their  carved  war-clubs,  they  assumed  the 
most  pacific  aspect  at  the  sight  of  the  iron 
hooj)s,  fish-hooks,  and  knives,  which  were 
displayed  as  an  indication  of  the  friendly 
purpose  of  their  visiters ;  and  when  the 
veteran  chief  Othanough,  as  he  was  called, 
made  his  appearance,  with  nothing  but  a 
scant  cloth  about  his  loins  and  a  fillet  of 
leaves  around  his  aged  temples,  the  rest 
of  the  natives,  following  his  example  and 
command,  stripped  themselves  of  their 
warlike  accoutrements  and  threw  down 
their  weapons.  To  each  of  them  Porter 
gave  some  small  gift,  and  they  evinced 
their  gratitude  by  the  generous  offer  of 
the  three  naked  women,  two  of  whom,  be- 
ing hardly  sixteen  years  of  age  and  hand- 
some, were  undoubted  proofs  of  liberality. 
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After  this  satisfactory  first  intercourse 
with  the  natives  of  the  Marquesas,  Cap- 
tain Porter  returned  to  the  Essex,  and 
sailed,  coasting  along  until  he  reached 
the  island  of  Nookaheva,  where  he  came 
to  anchor  in  a  beautiful  bay.  Peaked 
islets  and  rocky  promontories  bounded 
either  side  of  the  harbor ;  and  from  the 
curved  beach  opened  a  charming  valley, 
formed  between  the  interior  hills.  Native 
villages  here  and  there  peeped  through 
the  groves  of  trees,  and  the  bottoms  and 
sides  of  the  valley  were  rich  with  a  pro- 
fuse natural  vegetation  and  fields  of  cul- 
ture. 

The  Essex  had  hardly  let  go  her  an- 
chor, when  a  canoe  came  off,  containing, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  all,  three  white 
men,  one  of  whom  was  perfectly  naked, 
with  the  exception  of  a  cloth  about  his 
loins,  and  was  tattooed  from  head  to  foot. 
Believing  them  to  be  worthless,  runaway 
sailors,  Porter  ordered  them  off  from  his 
ship,  provoked  to  find  such  characters 
where  he  expected  to  meet  with  none  but 
unsophisticated  natives.  Fearful,  howev- 
er, that  he  had  committed  a  rash  error, 
and  that  these  men,  angered  by  his  treat- 
ment, would  take  their  revenge  by  inci- 
ting the  inhabitants  of  the  island  against 
him,  Porter  hastened  to  the  shore  to  pre- 
vent their  ill  influence. 

As  the  four  armed  boats  of  the  Essex 
pushed  in  through  the  surf  to  the  beach, 
the  natives  who  had  gathered  there  re- 
tired, but  the  white  men  remained.  One 
of  them  proved  to  be  a  midshipman,  John 
M.  Maury,  of  the  United  States  navy,  who, 
having  a  furlough,  had,  with  characteris- 
tic American  enterprise,  engaged  with  a 


fellow-officer  in  trade,  and  had  been  left 
with  another  man  at  Nookahevah,  to  col- 
lect a  cargo  of  sandal- wood,  and  await  the 
return  of  his  partner  with  the  vessel,  the 
arrival  of  which  now  seemed  hopeless,  as 
the  war  had  broken  out.  Maury  accord- 
ingly, with  his  sailor,  was  taken  on  board 
the  Essex.  The  naked  and  tattooed  white 
man  proved  to  be  an  Englishman,  of  the 
name  of  Wilson,  who  for  twenty  years 
had  been  roaming  about  the  islands,  and, 
having  learned  the  language  and  adopted 
the  habits  of  the  natives,  although  he  had 
not  forgotten  his  national  custom  of  rum- 
drinking,  was  in  every  respect  like  one 
of  them  except  in  color.  He  became  in- 
dispensable as  an  interpreter  and  as  an 
agent  for  the  Americans,  to  whose  service 
he  professed  to  be  entirely  devoted. 

Advancing  up  the  beach  alone,  Porter 
approached  a  group  of  native  men  and 
women,  who  now  met  him  with  a  fearless 
welcome.  Even  the  file  of  marines,  who 
soon  came  marching  up  the  beach,  did 
not  startle  them ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  appeared  highly  delighted  with  the 
beating  of  the  drums,  the  manoeuvres,  and 
the  feu  de  joie  fired  in  honor  of  the  occa- 
sion. Upon  the  summits  of  the  mount- 
ains which  overhung  the  beautiful  valley 
thronged  numerous  bodies  of  men,  who 
seemed  by  their  warlike  aspect,  as  they 
brandished  their  spears  and  clubs,  less 
friendly  disposed  than  those  by  whom 
Porter  was  surrounded.  On  inquiry,  he 
found  that  these  warriors  belonged  to  a 
tribe  called  the  Happahs,  who  were  neigh- 
bors of,  and  at  war  with,  the  Taeehs,  as 
those  styled  themselves  who  inhabited 
the  valley  of  Tieuhoy,  where  the  Ameri- 
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cans  now  stood.  The  Happahs  were  a 
warlike  people,  and  had  lately  made  sev- 
eral incursions,  destroying  many  houses, 
plantations,  and  bread-fruit  trees.  Cap- 
tain Porter  promptly  sent  a  messenger  to 
tell  them  that  he  had  come  with  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  drive  them  from  the  island ; 
and  that  if  they  presumed  to  enter  the 
valley  of  Tieuhoy  as  enemies  while  he 
was  there,  he  would  punish  them.  They 
were,  however,  informed  that  they  might 
come  to  dispose  of  their  hogs  and  fruit 
without  fear  of  molestation.  This  reso- 
lute message  to  the  belligerent  Happahs 
greatly  pleased  the  Taeehs,  who  were  de- 
lighted to  secure  such  powerful  allies  as 
the  Americans. 

The  natives  now  threw  aside  all  re- 
serve, and  cordially  welcomed  their  vis- 
iters. The  majestic  Pittenee,  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  great  potentate  of  the 
Taeehs,  Gattanewa,  who  was  himself  ab- 
sent, even  deigned  to  approach  the  stran- 
gers. She  was  a  handsome  young  woman, 
not  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
showed  her  royal  blood  in  her  complex- 
ion, fairer  than  that  of  her  companions, 
her  more  dignified  composure,  and  her 
statelier  mien ;  while  her  high  rank  was 
marked  by  the  richer  adornments  of  her 
person,  which  was  studded  all  over  with 
an  opulent  display  of  inestimable  jewelry 
of  hogs'  and  whales'  teeth,  and  her  black 
hair  and  graceful  form  shone  with  an  un- 
exampled lustre  of  cocoa-nut  oil.  She 
was  not  only  held  in  high  esteem  for  her 
princely  rank,  but  for  her  beauty.  Cap- 
tain Porter,  wishing  to  pay  his  respects 
to  so  exalted  a  personage,  advanced  to 
meet  her,  but  found  that,  in  the  conscious- 


ness of  dignity,  she  haughtily  repelled 
every  familiarity ;  although,  in  the  course 
of  a  better  acquaintance,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  she  was  not  less  reserved  or 
less  general  in  her  hospitalities  to  the 
strangers  than  the  rest  of  her  frail  sisters. 
She  subsequently  "  formed  a  connection 
with  one  of  the  officers,  which,"  reports 
a  scandalous  chronicler,  "  lasted  with  but 
little  fidelity  on  her  part  as  long  as  we  re- 
mained, showing  herself  upon  the  whole 
a  most  notorious  jilt." 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  commander 
was  on  shore,  the  ships  we,re  completing 
their  moorings  in  the  bay.  The  Essex 
Junior  had  also  arrived,  and  joined  the 
anchored  fleet.  The  beach  was  now  lined 
by  the  thronging  natives,  among  whom 
the  women  were  conspicuous,  waving 
their  white  mantles  as  an  inviting  wel- 
come to  the  sailors.  Porter,  mindful  of 
his  promise,  now  gave  the  eager  men 
leave  to  land.  "  The  boats  were  got  out 
and  proceeded  to  the  shore,  where,  on 
landing,  they  were  taken  complete  pos- 
session of  by  the  women,  who  insisted  on 
going  to  the  ship ;  and  in  a  short  time 
she  was  completely  filled  by  them,  of  all 
ages  and  descriptions,  from  the  age  of 
sixty  years  to  that  of  ten." 

The  females  of  the  islands  are  models 
of  beauty  in  form  and  grace.  Their  skin 
is  remarkably  soft  and  smooth,  their  eyes 
of  a  brilliant  black,  their  teeth  like  ivory, 
and  their  complexion,  though  dark,  is  not 
of  a  deeper  shade  than  that  of  many  bru- 
nettes in  America  famed  for  their  beauty. 
Though  they  generally  presented  them- 
selves naked  to  strangers,  and,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  practice  of  the  country, 
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sacrificed  even  their  virtue  to  hospitality, 
their  retired  air  gave  them  the  look  of 
modest  innocence ;  while  their  coyness, 
exalting  their  charms,  seemed  like  a  re- 
luctant concession  of  them  to  the  claims 
of  national  custom.  That  they  should  at- 
tach any  idea  of  dishonor  to  their  ready 
yielding  of  themselves  to  the  embraces 
of  strangers  could  not  be  expected,  when 
parents  esteemed  it  so  creditable,  that 
they  used  every  persuasion  to  overcome 
the  natural  reserve  of  their  virgin  daugh- 
ters, and  rewarded  with  magnificent  pres- 
ents of  hogs  and  fruit  those  eager  liber- 
tines who  did  them  honor  and  gratified 
themselves  by  accepting  the  sacrifice ! 
Before  marriage,  which  seldom  occurs  un- 
til the  age  of  nineteen,  the  young  girls 
are  left  free  to  gratify  every  caprice  of 
fondness  and  longing  of  passion.  When 
married,  they  are  at  the  disposition  of 
their  husbands,  who  compel  them  to  act 
as  household  drudges,  or  to  serve  as  at- 
tractive sources  of  hospitality  and  profit 
to  the  domestic  establishment. 

Although  the  women  are  frequently 
seen  almost  naked,  they,  like  the  rest  of 
the  sex  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are 
fond  of  dress,  and  clothe  themselves  or- 
dinarily in  a  graceful  costume.  The  ma- 
terial of  which  it  is  made  is  manufactured 
of  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  by  macerating 
it  in  water,  and  pounding  it  with  a  wood- 
en mallet  into  a  uniform  white  and  soft 
texture.  Requiring  neither  needle  nor 
sewing-machine,  all  the  thrifty  housewife 
has  to  do,  when  her  garment  is  torn,  is 
to  moisten  the  edges  of  the  rent  and 
fasten  them  together  by  a  few  gentle 
taps  of  the  domestic  hammer.    An  entire 


dress,  inside  and  out,  can  be  made  in  less 
than  a  day,  and  will  last  an  economical 
wearer  full  six  weeks.  It  will,  however, 
only  stand  one  washing ;  but,  as  a  new 
one  can  be  so  readily  obtained,  this  defi- 
ciency is  less  to  be  regretted.  The  tex- 
ture of  this  paper-cloth  varies  a  little  ac- 
cording to  the  use  intended.  When  form- 
ing the  head-dress,  it  is  of  open  fibre,  like 
gauze,  and  is  worn  upon  the  hair,  which 
is  carefully  oiled  and  gathered  into  a  knot, 
with  the  coquettish  grace  of  a  lady's  lace- 
cap,  which  it  somewhat  resembles.  When 
covering  the  rest  of  the  person,  the  cloth 
is  of  a  closer  texture,  and  is  worn  as  an 
under-garment  or  petticoat,  attached  to 
the  waist,  and  as  a  flowing  mantle  fast- 
ened across  the  chest,  attractively  reveal- 
ing the  well-moulded  arms  and  a  rising 
bosom. 

Nor  are  the  beauteous  dames  of  the 
Marquesas  indifferent  to  ornaments  and 
jewelry.  They  adorn  themselves  with 
feathers  and  flowers,  with  necklaces  of 
beads,  wild  cucumbers,  and  odorous  red 
berries,  and  with  ear-drops  of  hogs'  and 
whales'  teeth,  fish-bones,  and  shells.  A 
mixture  of  cocoa-nut  oil  and  turmeric, 
profusely  used,  imparts  a  glistening  red 
glow  to  the  natural  brown  color  of  their 
skin,  giving  it  that  blended  hue  of  the 
blonde  and  brunette  so  much  admired 
everywhere. 

The  men  are  tall  and  well  proportioned, 
have  teeth  as  white  as  ivory,  intelligent 
and  amiable  expressions,  and  affable  man- 
ners. Their  complexion,  from  greater  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  is  of  a  darker  hue  than 
that  of  the  women,  and  is  in  many  in- 
stances still  more  heightened  in  color  by 
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the  practice  of  tattooing.  The  tattoo  is 
only  seen  in  perfection  upon  the  bodies 
of  those  distinguished  by  rank  and  ven- 
erable from  age.  An  aged  chief  with 
time,  long  service,  and  frequent  polishing 
with  cocoa-nut  oil,  becomes  like  a  piece 
of  old  mahogany ;  and  over  the  black, 
glistening  surface  of  his  body  are  seen 
the  innumerable  marks  of  the  tattoo,  run- 
ning in  wavy  lines  similar  to  the  grain 
of  ancient,  well-kept  furniture,  and  no  less 
admired.  The  operation  requires  the  betr 
ter  part  of  a  lifetime  to  reach  perfection. 
It  is  generally  commenced  at  the  early 
age  of  nineteen,  and  seldom  finished  un- 
til thirty-five.  The  natural  beauty  of  the 
women  is  fortunately  exempt  from  but 
the  faintest  stains  of  the  ugly  black  tat- 
too, which  only  shows  itself  in  females  in 
a  little  dash  across  the  upper  lip,  which 
gives  the  appearance  of  a  budding  mus- 
tache, not  inharmonious  with  their  dark 
color,  and  a  few  touches  delicately  and 
artistically  put  in  here  and  there  upon 
the  hands,  feet,  and  legs.  The  operation, 
which  is  performed  with  a  sharp-toothed 
bone  like  a  comb,  dipped  into  a  mixture 
of  burned  cocoa-nut  and  water,  and  driven 
through  the  skin  deep  into  the  flesh,  is 
very  painful,  bringing  the  blood  at  every 
blow,  and  such  agony  of  suffering,  that 
it  is  often  necessary  to  tie  those  down 
who  are  undergoing  the  infliction. 

Captain  Porter,  after  his  first  satisfac- 
tory visit  to  the  vallej',  had  no  sooner  re- 
turned to  the  ship,  than  he  was  informed 
that  the  great  potentate  Gattanewa,  the 
chief  of  the  Taeehs,  had  returned  from  his 
tour  of  inspection  to  one  of  his  two  great 
strongholds  situated  upon  the  mountains. 


A  boat  was  immediately  despatched  to 
bring  him  on  board,  and  "a  fine  large 
English  sow"  sent  as  a  token  of  friend- 
ship, and  as  an  offering  to  secure  his  ma- 
jesty's gracious  favor. 

The  great  Gattanewa  (sprung  in  a  di- 
rect line,  traced  through  eighty-eight  gen- 
erations, from  one  of  the  forty  sons  of 
Oateia,  or  Daylight,  and  Ananoona,  Day- 
light's wife)  came;  but, much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all,  his  aspect  was  by  no  means 
majestic  and  kingly.  No  cock's  feather 
plumed  his  royal  head ;  no  inestimable 
whale's  tooth  hung  from  his  neck;  no 
rich  red  mantle  of  paper-cloth  draped  his 
shoulders;  not  a  fish-bone  pierced  the 
lobe  of  his  ear ;  and  no  formidable  wood- 
en club  of  war  was  fixed  in  his  mighty 
grasp.  The  great  Gattanewa  came,  a  de- 
crepit old  barbarian  of  seventy  years  of 
age,  tottering  along,  and  leaning  for  sup- 
port upon  a  stick.  His  head,  body,  and 
limbs,  were  as  black  as  those  of  a  negro, 
from  tattooing,  and  he  was  entirely  des- 
titute of  all  covering  and  ornament,  ex- 
cept a  withered  palm-leaf  about  his  aged 
temples,  and  a  dirty  clout  about  his  royal 
loins.  Devotedly  fond  of  the  intoxica- 
ting kava,*  he  had  indulged  in  it  so  ha- 
bitually that  its  potent  effects  were  shown 
in  the  peeling  of  his  black  coat  of  tattoo, 
which  was  turning  up  and  falling  off  in 

*  The  kava  is  a  root  possessing  an  intoxicating  quality, 
with  which  the  chiefs  are  very  fond  of  indulging  them- 
selves. They  employ  persons  of  a  lower  class  to  chew  it 
for  them,  and  spit  it  into  a  wooden  bowl  ;  after  which  a 
small  quantity  of  water  is  mixed  with  it,  when  the  juice 
is  strained  into  a  neatly-polished  cup  made  of  a  cocoa-nut 
shell,  and  passed  round  among  them.  It  renders  them 
very  stupid,  and  averse  to  hearing  any  noise  ;  it  deprives 
them  of  their  appetite,  and  reduces  them  almost  to  a  state 
of  torpor.  It  has  also  the  effect  of  making  their  skin  fall 
off  in  white  scales. 
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flakes  all  over  his  body — as  if  his  skin, 
like  a  bad  piece  of  mahogany -veneer,  had 
been  warped  and  broken  by  the  intensity 
of  the  liquid  fire  he  had  so  continually 
imbibed.  On  leaving  the  shore,  he  had 
fortified  himself  with  a  fresh  draught  of 
his  beloved  kava,  which  had  produced 
such  an  effect,  that  he  was  perfectly  stu- 
pid. An  attempt  was  made  to  make  an 
impression  upon  his  majesty  by  muster- 
ing the  whole  crew,  and  the  firing  of  a 
big  gun ;  but  he  hardly  opened  his  eyes 
to  look  at  the  one,  and  only  closed  his 
ears  to  the  other,  complaining  that  the 
noise  disturbed  his  nerves. 

The  insensible  Gattanewa,  however,  on 
going  into  the  cabin,  was  at  once  aroused 
by  the  attractive  display  of  some  whales' 
teeth.  These  were  so  highly  prized  in 
the  islands,  where  they  are  worn  only  by 
the  chiefs,  that  ten  of  them  would  buy 
enough  sandal-wood  to  load  a  vessel  of 
three  hundred  tons,  and  pay  for  the  labor 
of  cutting  and  hauling  it  from  the  remote 
mountains,  and  putting  it  on  board  ship 
in  the  bay.  Ten  whales'  teeth,  thus  ju- 
diciously invested  at  the  Marquesas  isl- 
ands, would,  in  that  day,  bring  nearly  a 


million  of  dollars  in  China!*  Captain 
Porter,  aware  of  the  value  of  a  whale's 
tooth,  had  taken  care  to  buy  up  all  he 
could  find  in  the  possession  of  the  sailors, 
and  had  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining,  at 
a  dollar  apiece,  an  extensive  assortment. 
This  was  displayed  before  the  astonished 
eyes  of  Gattanewa.  His  majesty,  fully 
aroused  now  to  his  own  interest,  being 
asked  to  name  what  he  would  prefer  of 
all  the  things  he  had  seen  on  board  the 
Essex,  pronounced  unhesitatingly  in  fa- 
vor of  a  whale's  tooth.  On  being  pre- 
sented with  one,  he  wrapped  it,  with  great 
care  and  expression  of  happiness,  in  his 
clout ;  and  begging  Captain  Porter  not  to 
let  any  one  know  that  he  had  about  his 
person  so  valuable  an  article,  he  threw 
himself  upon  a  sofa,  stupefied  by  the  ef- 
fects of  the  kava,  from  which  he  had  only 
been  temporarily  aroused,  and  fell  into  a 
sound  slumber.  On  waking,  his  faculties 
were  so  far  brightened,  that  he  was  able 
to  talk  upon  the  public  affairs  of  his  em- 
pire, and  strove  to  negotiate  with  Captain 
Porter  an  alliance  for  carrying  on  war 
against  the  Happahs. 

*  Captain  Porter's  published  Journal. 
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Selecting  a  commanding  site  up- 
on a  plain,  retired  a  short  distance 
from  the  beach,  separated  from  the  in- 
habited part  of  the  valley  by  a  hill,  and 
pleasantly  shaded  by  bread-fruit  and  co- 
coa-nut trees,  Captain  Porter  established 
an  encampment  upon  land.  The  Essex 
was  hauled  close  to  the  beach,  and  re- 
pairs began  in  good  earnest.  The  skil- 
.  ful  native  swimmers  were  employed  to 
dive  under  the  frigate,  and  with  shells 
scrape  the  bottom,  foul  with  barnacles 
and  grass ;  and  her  sides  were  painted 
by  means  of  an  oil  procured  from  a  nut 
which  grew  on  the  island. 

The  old  water-casks  were  landed,  and 
used  to  build  up  an  enclosure  for  the  en- 
campment; and  the  sails  being  unbent, 
the  canvas  was  temporarily  employed  for 
tents,  one  of  which  was  occupied  by  Por- 
ter himself,  who  hoisted  the  United  States 
flag,  and  established  a  guard  of  marines. 
An  oven  was  built  of  some  bricks  found 
on  board  of  the  prizes,  and  good  fresh 
bread  was  baked  daily,  by  which  the  men 
were  refreshed,  and  the  sea-biscuit  saved 
for  future  necessities.  All  were  kept  busy 
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from  early  morning  until  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  rest  of  the  day 
was  given  up  to  pleasure.  One  fourth  of 
the  crew  were  allowed  daily  to  leave  the 
ship  after  their  work,  and  revel  in  the  de- 
lights of  the  valley  until  daybreak  next 
morning. 

While  the  Americans  were  thus  occu- 
pied in  their  duties  on  ship  and  shore, 
the  Happahs,  emboldened  by  the  peace- 
ful attitude  of  their  visiters,  began  to  as- 
sume a  threatening  aspect.  Leaving  their 
own  valley,  they  thronged  over  the  inter- 
vening mountain  into  that  of  the  Taeehs, 
and,  approaching  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
American  camp,  destroyed  two  hundred 
bread-fruit  trees.  They,  moreover,  sent 
back  the  messenger  who  had  been  de- 
spatched to  them  by  Captain  Porter  on 
his  first  arrival,  with  the  insulting  decla- 
ration that  he  was  a  coward ;  for,  notwith- 
standing his  threat  of  opposition,  they 
had  gone  into  the  valley  and  destroyed 
the  bread-fruit  trees  of  the  Taeehs ;  and 
added  that  they  would  soon  repeat  their 
visit,  and  not  even  spare  the  camp  of  the 
white  men. 
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Gattanewa  and  Mouina,  the  chief  war- 
rior of  the  Taeehs,  a  tall,  handsome  fel- 
low, full  of  fire  and  activity,  became  more 
and  more  urgent  in  their  entreaties  for 
Porter  to  strike  a  blow  against  their  ene- 
mies. The  old  chief,  who  had  hospitably 
exchanged  names  with  Opotee,  into  which 
he  had  metamorphosed  the  patronymic 
of  Porter,  pathetically  appealed  to  the 
captain's  filial  affections ;  declaring  that, 
as  he  was  now  adopted  into  the  family, 
he  was  bound  to  vindicate  the  memory 
of  their  common  mother,  whose  bones  the 
Happahs,  in  their  insolence,  had  cursed ! 
This  respectable  old  lady,  who  had  given 
birth  to  the  great  Gattanewa,  had  been 
dead  only  a  short  time ;  and  her  memory 
being -yet  fresh,  gave  increased  force  to 
the  filial  appeal  from  brother  to  brother. 

Porter  appeared  no  longer  to  hesitate, 
and  made  a  show  of  preparation  for  hos- 
tilities. He  began  by  landing  a  heavy 
six-pounder  cannon ;  and,  more  to  satisfy 
the  importunate  solicitations  of  Gattane- 
wa and  Mouina  than  for  intended  use,  he 
told  them  that,  if  their  people  would  car- 
ry it  to  the  top  of  the  moan  tain,  he  would 
send  men  up  to  fire  it  and  drive  away 
the  Happahs.  They  readily  assented; 
but,  upon  a  few  natives  attempting  to 
raise  it,  they  were  astounded  to  find  that 
they  could  not  stir  it,  and  declared  that 
it  stuck  to  the  ground.  They  were,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  thwarted  in  their  purpose ; 
for  they  had  become  greatly  enamored 
of  the  big  gun,  which,  upon  being  fired, 
had  so  strongly  excited  their  admiration, 
that  they  danced  and  raised  a  general 
shout  of  applause,  and  had  so  endeared 
itself  to  them  by  its  wonderful  perform- 


ances, that  they  hugged,  kissed,  and  fon- 
dled it,  with  the  utmost  affection.  They 
now,  by  increased  numbers,  succeeded  in 
slinging  it  to  two  strong  poles  and  bear- 
ing it  off 

In  a  few  days,  Gattanewa  reported  that 
the  heavy  gun  had  reached  the  mount- 
ain's summit.  The  result  seemed  such  a 
prodigy  of  laborious  effort,  that  it  could 
hardly  be  believed ;  but  it  proved  true. 
Porter  now  selected  a  detachment  of  for- 
ty men,  armed  with  muskets,  and,  putting 
them  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Downes,  sent  them  to  attack  the  Hap- 
pahs. 

The  force  struggled  up  the  mountain, 
followed  by  great  numbers  of  the  friendly 
Taeehs,  who  for  the  most  part  discreetly 
kept  in  the  rear  on  approaching  the  ene- 
my, who  thronged  upon  the  summit.  The 
waving  plumes  and  the  scarlet  cloak  of 
the  bold  Mouina,  however,  and  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  borne  by  an  agile  native,  were 
ever  seen  in  advance.  The  Happahs  were 
driven  from  mountain-top  to  mountain- 
top,  until  they  sought  refuge  in  one  of 
their  forts  on  the  brow  of  a  hill.  Here, 
numbering  some  three  or  four  thousand, 
they  made  a  stand,  and,  with  provoking- 
gestures,  dared  their  assailants  to  come 
on.  Lieutenant  Downes  ordered  his  men 
to  charge  up  the  hill.  The  enemy  began 
to  pour  down  their  spears,  and  with  vig- 
orous casts  of  their  slings  a  shower  of 
stones.  Downes  himself  was  struck  by 
one  of  the  latter,  and  thrown  breathless 
to  the  ground,  and  one  of  his  men  had 
his  neck  pierced  through  and  through  by 
a  spear.  The  lieutenant,  however,  soon 
recovered,  and,  calling  upon  his  men  to 
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renew  the  charge,  they  rushed  on  with 
cheers  through  the  shower  of  spears  and 
stones,  carried  the  fort,  and  sent  the  Hap- 
pahs  scattering  over  the  hills  and  through 
the  intricate  windings  of  the  valleys. 

They  now  returned  to  the  encamp- 
ment, followed  by  the  Taeehs,  brandish- 
ing their  spears  dipped  in  the  blood  of 
their  enemies,  and  carrying  five  of  the 
dead  slung  on  poles.  This  effectually  put 
an  end  to  all  further  hostility  from  the 
Happahs,  who  soon  sent  in  their  messen- 
gers of  peace  with  their  flags  of  white, 
and  readily  submitted  to  pay  their  week- 
ly tribute  of  hogs,  cocoa-nuts,  bread-fruit, 
bananas,  tarra,  sugar-cane,  and  kava.  In 
a  few  days  more,  envoys  came  in  with 
their  emblems  of  friendship  and  tributes 
of  subjection  from  every  tribe  on  the  isl- 
and, with  the  exception  of  the  hitherto 
invincible  Typees  of  the  valley  of  Viee- 
hee,  and  the  Hatecaahcottwohohos  of  the 
remote  vale  of  Hannahow. 

Temaa  Tipee,  of  the  valley  of  Shoueme, 
becoming  somewhat  remiss  in  bringing 
tribute,  it  was  found  necessary  to  call  him 
to  account.  He,  however,  satisfactorily 
excused  himself,  on  the  ground  that  the 
fierce  Typees,  who  were  only  separated 
from  his  people  by  a  small  ridge,  had  in- 
terfered, and  prevented  him  from  fulfil- 
ling his  duty.  Nevertheless,  he  made  the 
warmest  protestations  of  friendship,  and 
gave  the  most  signal  proof  of  his  sincer- 
ity by  desiring  to  change  names  with  the 
American  captain.  Porter,  having  already 
disposed  of  his  surname  to  the  old  chief 
Gattanewa,  had  only  his  Christian  one 
left  to  bestow.  Temaa  Tipee  according- 
ly assumed  from  that  moment  the  name 


of  David,  or  Tavee,  as  he  called  it,  and  be- 
came ever  after  distinguished  for  his  fra- 
ternal affection.  Tavee,  being  the  hand- 
somest man  on  the  island,  was,  so  far  as 
his  good  appearance  was  concerned,  a  rep- 
utable addition  to  the  Porter  family ;  but 
as  he  was  a  good  deal  of  a  coxcomb,  and 
fond  of  personal  adornment,  he  was  an 
unmitigated  spendthrift,  and  would  part 
with  any  of  his  possessions  for  the  sake 
of  a  whale's  tooth,  a  strip  of  red  cloth,  or 
a  bauble,  to  decorate  his  comely  person. 
Tavee  repeatedly  offered  his  wife  (who 
was  no  less  noted  for  her  personal  charms 
than  himself,  and  was,  moreover,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  almost  adored  by  him) 
to  Captain  Porter  for  a  string  of  glass 
beads ! 

The  Taeehs,  full  of  gratitude  for  the 
services  rendered  them  by  the  conquest 
of  their  enemies,  now  readily  conceded  to 
their  American  visiters  every  honor  and 
favor.  Captain  Porter  was  admitted  to 
all  the  mysterious  privileges  of  the  taboo. 
He  frequented  their  houses  for  feasting, 
and  drinking  kava,  which,  like  our  clubs, 
were  taboo  to  the  women ;  he  freely  en- 
tered the  innermost  shrines  of  their  tem- 
ples, looked  without  interruption  upon 
their  rites  of  worship,  handled  familiarly 
their  puppet  deities,  and  had  a  glimpse 
of  their  dark  ceremonies  over  their  dead 
enemies,  not  without  a  shuddering  suspi- 
cion of  cannibalism — of  the  practice  of 
which  the  well-picked  bones  and  clean 
skulls  everywhere  seemed  proofs,  though 
the  gentle  character  and  the  positive  de- 
nials of  the  natives  left  the  more  chari- 
table impression  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  beautiful  island  of  Nookahevah  were 
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guiltless  of  the  horrid  barbarity  of  eating 
human  flesh. 

With  the  consent  of  the  natives,  Cap- 
tain Porter  now  took  possession  of  the 
hill  overhanging  his  encampment,levelled 
the  summit  with  the  aid  of  his  willing  al- 
lies, and,  building  up  a  breastwork  with 
water-casks  filled  with  dirt,  and  mount- 
ing it  with  four  guns,  hoisted  the  United 
States  flag.  At  the  same  time  firing  a 
salute  of  seventeen  guns,  which  was  re- 
turned from  the  ships  in  the  bay,  Porter 
took  formal  possession  of  the 
whole  island,  which  he  called 
Madison's  island;  while  he  christened,  also 
in  honor  of  the  then  president,  the  breast- 
work Fort  Madison,  and  the  village  Madi- 
sonville.  The  bay  was  honored  with  the 
New-England  title  of  Massachusetts  hay. 

The  natives  became  more  and  more 
zealous  in  serving  their  new  masters. 
One  morning,  four  thousand  men,  from 
the  different  tribes  who  had  given  in 
their  fealty,  assembled  at  the  camp  with 
their  materials  and  implements  for  build- 
ing, and,  with  instinctive  skill  and  order- 
ly industry,  though  without  a  master  to 
direct  them  or  a  plan  to  guide,  set  to 
work  like  so  many  beavers,  and  with  such 
effect  that,  before  night,  they  had  raised 
eight  handsome  structures,  including  a 
dwellinghouse  for  Captain  Porter,  anoth- 
er for  his  officers,  a  hospital,  a  guardhouse, 
bakery,  etc.  Around  this  nucleus  the  in- 
dustrious natives  continued  to  raise  build- 
ing after  building,  and  before  the  second 
day  was  past  there  stood,  as  if  by  magic, 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  encampment,  a 
beautiful  village.  The  houses  were  of 
the  largest  kind,  full  fifty  feet  in  length, 


and  of  proportionate  height  and  width, 
and,  standing  in  a  crescentic  form,  were 
connected  to  each  other  by  a  solid  wall 
of  twelve  feet  in  length  and  four  feet  in 
height.  Nothing  was  omitted  to  give 
them  the  utmost  completeness  and  finish 
of  their  native  architecture.  Polished  col- 
umns of  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nut  wood 
adorned  the  fronts;  the  bamboo  walls 
were  richly  decorated  with  vari-colored 
paper-cloth  and  cocoa-nut  sinnet;  the  roofs 
were  compactly  and  neatly  thatched  with 
leaves  of  palm,  and  the  interiors  evenly 
laid  with  stone  pavement,  and  carefully 
furnished  with  mats. 

The  Typees  became  every  day  more 
and  more  defiant,  and  the  friendly  na- 
tives more  urgent  in  their  solicitations 
for  war.  "  Lead  us  against  the  Typees," 
said  the  latter,  "  and  we  shall  be  able  to 
furnish  you  with  supplies  from  their  val- 
ley. You  have  long  threatened  them; 
their  insults  have  been  great ;  you  have 
promised  to  protect  us  against  them,  and 
yet  permit  them  to  offer  violence  to  us ; 
and  while  you  have  rendered  every  other 
tribe  tributary  to  you,  you  permit  them 
to  triumph  with  impunity !  Our  canoes 
are  in  readiness,  our  warriors  impatient ; 
and  for  less  provocations,  had  you  not 
been  here,  we  should  have  met  them  in 
battle." 

Captain  Porter  accordingly  no  longer 
hesitated,  and  determined  to  begin  hos- 
tilities at  once.  Five  ships'  boats  and  ten 
war-canoes  of  the  Happahs,  filled  with  na- 
tive warriors,  sailed  into  the  bay  upon 
which  the  valley  of  the  Typees  opened 
toward  the  sea.  The  Essex  Junior  fol- 
lowed, and  anchored.     The  rest  of  the 
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natives  scaled  the  mountains,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  land.  Soon  there  was  gath- 
ered on  the  smooth  beach  a  force  of  five 
thousand  Taeeh  and  Happah  warriors, 
who,  armed  with  spears,  clubs,  and  slings, 
seemed  eager  for  the  fight.  The  Ameri- 
cans numbered  but  thirty-five  in  all,  exclu- 
sive of  Captain  Porte  r,Lieutenant  Do  wnes, 
and  the  other  officers.  Not  a  single  Ty- 
pee  could  be  seen,  either  upon  the  level 
plain  which  stretched  from  the  shore  tow- 
ard the  thickets  which  hid  the  entrance 
of  the  valley  from  view,  or  upon  hillside 
or  mountain- top.  One  of  the  Taeehs,  who 
had  intermarried  with  the  Typees,  was 
sent  forward  as  an  embassador,  with  a 
white  flag,  to  offer  terms  to  the  enemy. 
He  approached  toward  the  valley,  disap- 
peared for  a  moment  behind  the  bushes, 
but  again,  in  an  instant  afterward,  came 
running  back  in  great  affright,  declaring 
that  he  had  been  set  upon  by  a  party  of 
concealed  Typees,  who  had  driven  him 
away  with  blows,  and  threatened  to  put 
him  to  death  if  he  again  ventured  among 
them. 

Porter  now  gave  the  order  to  march. 
The  brave  Mouina,  as  before,  led  the  way, 
and  the  whole  force  followed,  plunging 
into  the  thickets.  The  snapping  of  slings 
was  distinctly  heard,  stones  came  patter- 
ing about,  and  spears  whirred  in  the  air ; 
but  not  a  man  of  the  enemy  could  be 
seen.  It  would  have  looked  like  fear  to 
retreat,  and  to  stand  still  would  have  been 
fatal.  Porter  accordingly  determined  to 
move  forward,  and  clear  the  thickets  of 
the  skulkers.  Thus  for  a  mile  he  kept 
advancing,  and  his  unseen  antagonists  re- 
tiring secretly  before  him,  while  both  con- 


tinued an  aimless  contest  with  no  serious 
damage  to  either.  On  reaching  the  river, 
however,  the  Typees,  from  the  covert  of 
its  wooded  banks  opposite,  poured  a  show- 
er of  stones  upon  the  Americans,  who 
were  suddenly  exposed  to  their  aim  by 
coming  forward  into  a  small  open  space. 
Lieutenant  Downes  fell  to  the  ground, 
with  his  leg  shattered  into  pieces.  As  it 
was  necessary  to  send  him  back  to  the 
beach,  with  a  party  of  men  to  carry  and 
guard  him,  Porter's  American  force  was 
reduced  to  twenty-four  men.  The  Ta- 
eehs still  remained  faithful ;  but  even  the 
brave  Mouina  began  to  falter  before  the 
increasing  dangers,  and  no  longer  led  the 
van.  The  Happahs  throughout  had  lent 
but  feeble  aid,  and  were  now  thronging 
the  mountains  and  coolly  looking  on  as 
indifferent  spectators,  without  offering 
the  least  assistance.  But  Porter  still  per- 
severed ;  and,  finding  that  he  could  not 
clear  the  thickets  of  the  enemy  by  his 
musketry,  ordered  his  men  to  fire  a  vol- 
ley, give  three  cheers,  and  dash  across 
the  river. 

Again,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
stream,  the  Typees,  still  retreating,  kept 
up  their  harassing  volleys  of  stones  and 
spears.  Captain  Porter,  however,  though 
deserted  by  all  the  natives  but  the  faith- 
ful Mouina  and  a  few  others,  pressed  on 
with  the  hope  of  soon  reaching  the  Ty- 
pee  village,  and  there  meeting  the  enemy 
fairly,  face  to  face.  Struggling  on  thus 
through  a  deep  morass  and  an  under- 
growth so  thick  set  that  the  men  were 
obliged  to  crawl  on  their  hands  and  feet, 
a  cleared  space  was  at  last  reached,  and 
the  Typees  ceased  to  throw  their  missiles. 
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Cheered  with  the  hope  of  soon  finishing 
this  harassing  expedition,  the  Americans 
went  forward  with  fresh  spirits,  which, 
however,  were  now  dashed  by  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  a  great  wall  seven  feet 
high,  which  stretched  over  an  eminence 
directly  across  the  path.  Behind  this  de- 
fence the  Typees  had  concentrated  their 
principal  strength,  and  with  horrid  yells 
they  now  began  to  throw  from  their  cover 
an  immense  shower  of  stones  and  spears. 
Porter,  nothing  daunted,  ordered  his  men 
to  storm  the  work ;  but,  discovering  that 
the  ammunition  was  nearly  expended,  he 
was  forced  to  postpone  the  attack  until 
Lieutenant  Gamble  (who  was  now  sent 
with  four  men  to  get  a  supply  from  the 
Essex  Junior  in  the  bay)  could  return. 

Finding  his  men  wearied  by  their  fa- 
tiguing march,  and  uncertain  about  the 
return  of  Lieutenant  Gamble  with  the  am- 
munition, Porter  now  determined  to  re- 
trace his  course  to  the  beach  with  his 
remaining  force  of  only  nineteen  men. 
He,  however,  was  resolved  upon  having 
a  parting  shot  at  the  Typees ;  and  there- 
fore ordering  his  men  to  feign  a  retreat 
by  running,  he  succeeded  in  drawing  out 
the  enemy  from  behind  the  wall  and  giv- 
ing them  a  volley,  by  which  several  were 
killed,  and  the  rest  frightened  back  to 
their  cover.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
alarm,  Porter  hurried  back  to  the  beach, 
and  thus  escaped  being  harassed  on  his 
route  by  the  thronging  Typees.  The  men  ■ 
were  too  fatigued  to  renew  the  fight  that 
day ;  and  accordingly,  Porter  (although 
he  was  obliged  to  listen  to  the  exulting 
boasts  of  the  enemy,  and  suffer  from  the 
diminished  reverence  of  his  allies,  the  Ta- 


eehs,  the  Happahs,  and  the  Shouemes), 
for  a  few  hours,  postponed  the  severe 
punishment  of  the  foe  he  meditated  un- 
til the  next  day. 

Starting  in  the  evening  with  two  hun- 
dred of  his  own  people,  Captain  Porter 
reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain  that 
overhung  the  valley  of  the  Tieuhoy,  after 
a  severe,  clambering  march  up  the  steep 
and  irregular  ascent,  during  which  sev- 
eral of  the  men  gave  out  from  fatigue. 
Here  he  intended  to  have  encamped  for 
the  night;  but  the  moon  shining  out 
clear,  and  the  guides  declaring  (though 
wrongly,  as  it  turned  out)  that  the  vil- 
lage of  the  Typees  was  only  six  miles  dis- 
tant, he  determined  to  continue  his  march. 
The  path  led  down  the  steep  and  rocky 
sides  of  mountains,  through  deep  marshes 
and  almost  impenetrable  thickets,  and 
along  the  edges  of  precipices  which  were 
fearful  to  behold,  and  where  a  single  false 
step  would  have  been  inevitably  fatal. 

At  midnight,  on  reaching  the  mount- 
ain-ridge that  overhung  the  valley  where 
the  Typees  dwelt,  the  Americans,  as  they 
marched  silently  along,  saw  a  great  num- 
ber of  lights  below,  and  heard  loud  shouts 
and  beating  of  drums.  The  Typees  were 
celebrating  the  victory  which  they  boast- 
ed of  having  gained  the  previous  day. 
The  path  becoming  more  dangerous  at 
every  step,  and  the  native  guides  declar- 
ing that  it  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
scend into  the  valley  without  the  light 
of  day,  it  was  determined  to  halt  for  the ' 
night. 

While  the  men  were  lying  upon  their 
arms,  there  came  a  sudden,  pouring  rain, 
with  a  cold  and  piercing  wind.     Chilled 
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and  wetted  to  the  skin,  fearful  that  the 
guns  and  ammunition  would  be  spoiled 
for  service,  and  placed  upon  a  slippery 
ridge  of  rock  from  which  there  was  so 
great  a  danger  of  falling  down  the  fear- 
ful precipices  below  that  no  one  hardly 
dared  to  stir,  they  all  anxiously  counted 
every  hour  of  the  passing  night,  and 
hailed  the  dawn  of  day,  though  gloomy 
with  the  continued  rain,  with  a  hearty 
welcome. 

As  the  precipitous  descent  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Typees  was  too  slippery  and 
hazardous  from  the  flooding  rain,  the  next 
day  was  spent  in  the  neighboring  village 
of  the  Happahs ;  and  on  the  succeeding 
morning,  at  early  dawn,  Captain  Porter 
stood  again  upon  the  ridge,  and  looked 
down  upon  the  vale  of  the  Typees,  which 
presented  a  view  of  surpassing  beauty. 
The  valley,  of  a  breadth  of  three  or  four 
miles,  stretched  for  a  distance  of  nine 
miles  between  the  precipitous  mountains 
which  closed  it  in  on  all  sides  except  at 
the  beach,  where  the  Pacific  rolled  in  its 
heavy  surf.  Villages  were  scattered  here 
and  there,  shaded  by  the  luxuriant  bread- 
fruit and  cocoa-nut  trees ;  well-cultivated 
fields,  surrounded  by  stone-walls,  spread 
their  bounteous  products  along  the  fer- 
tile acclivities,  and  were  watered  by  a 
meandering  river,  which,  taking  its  ori- 
gin in  a  headlong  cataract  that  rushed 
down  the  steep  mountains,  became  in  its 
course  a  gentle  stream  which  flowed  qui- 
etly between  its  shaded  banks  below,  un- 
til it  made  its  way  through  the  beach  into 
the  bay. 

The  Typee  warriors,  in  great  crowds, 
were  thronging  the  banks  of  the  river, 


and  daring  their  assailants  to  descend. 
Porter  led  his  little  force  down  the  steep 
path ;  and,  although  the  Typees  made  a 
vigorous  resistance,  throwing  their  mis- 
siles in  showers,  they  were  forced  from 
one  cover  to  another,  from  stone-wall  to 
stone-wall,  and  from  fort  to  fort.  The 
few  Taeehs  and  Happahs  who  had  joined 
the  Americans  soon  abandoned  them,  and 
left  them  to  their  own  resources.  The 
Typees  continued  to  struggle  so  obsti- 
nately, that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
pursue  them  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  their  valley.  As  they  pushed  on- 
ward, the  Americans  burned  each  village 
they  reached,  till  at  length  they  arrived 
at  the  principal  settlement,  which  also, 
with  its  great  public  square,  its  imposing 
buildings,  its  war-canoes,  its  temples,  and 
its  gods,  was  ruthlessly  reduced  to  ashes. 
Ten  villages  in  all  were  destroyed,  and 
still  the  almost  invincible  Typees  contin- 
ued to  struggle  against  fate. 

Sated  with  ruin  and  worn  out  with  fa- 
tigue, Porter  at  last  led  back  his  victori- 
ous force.  As  he  regained  the  summit 
of  the  ridge,  he  looked  with  a  saddened 
heart  upon  the  change  which  had  been 
wrought '  in  the  charming  valley  since 
the  morning  sun  shone  upon  that  scene 
of  abundance  and  happiness.  A  long  line 
of  smoking  ruins  now  marred  its  beauty. 
The  hills  were  covered  with  the  fugitive 
Typees,  who  looked  down  upon  their  late 
abodes  of  plenty,  loveliness,  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  saw  nothing  but  ruin  and  des- 
olation. In  a  few  days  the  brave  Ty- 
pees likewise  acknowledged  the  foreign 
visiters  as  their  lords,  and  submissively 
paid  them  tribute. 
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The  Essex  now  being  ready  for 
sea,  Captain  Porter  determined  to 
seek  out  an  enemy  more  worthy  of  his 
metal.  He  would  hasten  to  Valparaiso, 
where  he  had  every  hope  of  meeting  with 
one  of  those  British  men-of-war  which  he 
knew  were  in  search  of  him.  His  crew, 
however,  who  had  tasted  of  the  delights 
of  the  life  at  the  Marquesas,  were  not  so 
eager  to  quit  those  abodes  of  pleasure. 
Finding  it  necessary  to  keep  his  sailors 
on  board  the  ship  a  few  days  before  de- 
parture, to  prevent  desertion,  the  men 
became  restless  and  discontented.  The 
Marquesan  beauties,  deprived  of  their  lov- 
ers, lined  the  beach  from  morning  until 
night ;  and,  expressing  their  grief  by  dip- 
ping their  fingers  in  water  and  allowing 
it  to  trickle  down  their  cheeks  like  tears, 
besought  the  captain  to  remove  the  taboos 
from  his  men.  Some  declared  that  they 
would  cut  themselves  to  pieces;  some 
threatened  to  beat  out  their  brains ;  oth- 
ers to  drown  themselves ;  and  others, 
again,  boldly  swam  to  the  ship,  and  were 
torn  only  by  force  from  their  parting  fa- 
vorites. 

The  crew  at  length  became  mutinous, 
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when  Captain  Porter  summoned  them  to 
his  presence,  and  declaring  that  he  had 
heard  they  were  about  to  seize  the  ship, 
assured  them,  although  he  did  not  believe 
the  report,  that,  if  such  an  event  should 
occur,  "  he  would,  without  hesitation,  put 
a  match  to  the  magazine  and  blow  them 
all  to  eternity !"  The  men  gave  him  no 
further  trouble.  Leaving  his  prizes  in 
the  bay,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Gamble,  Porter  now 
sailed  for  Valparaiso  in  the  Essex,  accom- 
panied by  the  Essex  Junior. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  Essex  and  the  Essex  Junior 
were  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead  of 
Valparaiso.  The  authorities  and 
people,  though  suspected  to  be  favorably 
inclined  toward  the  English,  did  not  fail 
in  their  usual  hospitalities  to  the  Ameri- 
cans. Soon  two  British  men-of-war  came 
sailing  into  the  harbor,  all  prepared  for 
action.  One,  the  Phoebe,  had  been  long 
expected  and  anxiously  looked  for  by 
Captain  Porter,  who  was  eager  to  try  his 
strength  with  her.  Contrary,  however, 
to  his  expectations,  she  was  accompanied 
by  another  armed  vessel,  the  sloop-of-war 
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Cherub.  The  former,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Hillyar,  was  alone  more  than  a  match 
in  weight  of  metal  and  number  of  crew 
for  the  Essex.  She  mounted  thirty  long 
eighteens,  sixteen  thirty-two  pound  car- 
ronades, one  howitzer,  and  six  threes  in 
her  tops,  and  had  a  crew  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  people.  The  Essex  had  forty 
thirty-two  pound  carronades  and  six  long 
twelves,  and  could  muster  but  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  effective  men  in  all. 

The  Essex  Junior  was  so  light  of  metal 
and  so  short-handed  as  to  be  of  hardly 
any  account  in  an  engagement  with  the 
enemy's  heavy  cannon.  She  carried  ten 
eighteen-pound  carronades  and  ten  short 
sixes,  with  sixty  men.  The  Cherub,  on 
the  other  hand, a  twenty-gun  ship,  mount- 
ed eighteen  thirty-two  pound  carronades 
below,  eight  twenty-four  pound  carron- 
ades and  two  long  nines  above,  and  was 
manned  by  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  persons. 

As  the  Phoebe  came  sailing  into  the 
bay,  she  ranged  up  alongside  the  Essex, 
with  all  her  men  at  quarters.  Her  cap- 
tain, who  was  an  old  acquaintance,  hailed, 
and  politely  inquired  after  the  health  of 
the  American  commander.  The  enemy's 
ship  was  now  so  close,  that  she  seemed 
about  to  run  afoul  of  the  Essex.  Hilly ar, 
however,  replied,  when  Porter  shouted 
out  that  he  was  prepared  for  action,  and 
that  if  the  Phoebe  touched  there  would 
be  much  bloodshed — "  Oh,  sir,  I  have  no 
intention  of  getting  on  board  of  you." 
Nevertheless,  as  he  luffed  up,  his  vessel 
was  taken  aback,  and  her  jib-boom  was 
thrust  across  the  forecastle  of  the  Essex. 
Captain  Porter  now  called  all  his  crew  to 
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be  ready  to  board  the  enemy;  and  or- 
dered them,  so  soon  as  the  ships'  hulls 
touched,  to  spring  with  cutlasses  in  hand 
upon  the  Phoebe's  deck.  The  English- 
man was  completely  at  the  mercy  of  his 
antagonist,  who,  with  the  Essex  Junior 
lying  near  by,  could  have  raked  him  fore 
and  aft,  and  sunk  him  in  fifteen  minutes. 
Hillyar  raised  both  his  hands  in  conster- 
nation, and  cried  out,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, that  his  ship  was  taken  aback  by  ac- 
cident, and  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
touching.  Porter  chivalrously  accepted 
the  apology,  and  forbore  taking  his  ad- 
vantage. 

For  nearly  two  months  the  opposing 
vessels  remained  sternly  watching  each 
other,  and  seeking  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity for  action.  Now  they  were  at  an- 
chor almost  side  by  side  in  the  neutral 
harbor ;  and,  although  bent  upon  mutual 
destruction,  the  officers  and  crew  daily 
met  on  shore,  and  interchanged  friendly 
visits  and  kindly  tokens  of  fellowship. 
Again,  they  cruised  off  the  port,  and 
sought  to  meet  in  deadly  encounter. 

Finally,  while  the  enemy's  two  vessels 
had  gone  outside  to  blockade  the  Essex 
within  the  harbor,  Porter  got  under  way, 
and  strove  to  provoke  the  Phoebe  to  come 
to  action  without  her  companion ;  for  the 
two  together  made  so  overwhelming  a 
force,  that  it  was  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  attempt  to  master  both.  Wishing 
to  irritate  Captain  Hillyar  into  a  fair  fight, 
Porter,  one  clear  day,  towed  one  of  his 
prizes  (which  had  been  so  long  lying  in 
the  harbor  of  Valparaiso)  within  reach 
of  the  guns  of  the  two  British  men-of-war 
then  in  the  offing,  and,  setting  fire  to  her, 
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made  his  escape  by  the  superior  sailing 
of  the  Essex.  The  provocation  seemed 
to  have  the  desired  result. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Phoebe 
stood  close  in  for  the  harbor, 
hoisted  her  defiant  flag — "  God  and  Coun- 
try;  British  sailors'  best  rights :  Traitors  of- 
fend both!" — which  had  been  conceived 
as  a  reply  to  the  "Free  trade  and  sailors' 
rights"  that  floated  from  the  mast-head 
of  the  Essex — and  fired  a  gun.  Porter, 
believing  this  to  be  a  challenge,  eagerly 
made  ready,  and — hoisting  at  his  mizzen 
the  retort,  "  God,  our  Counrtg,  and  Liberty  : 
Tyrants  offend  them !" — sailed  boldly  out. 
When,  however,  the  Essex  came  rapidly 
on,  the  Phoebe  took  to  her  heels  and  ran 
down  for  the  Cherub,  which  was  two  and 
a  half  miles  to  the  leeward. 

At  last,  finding  it  impossible  to  per- 
suade Captain  Hilly ar  (who  was  probably 
under  strict  orders  not  to  engage  except 
with  his  double  force)  to  come  to  a  fair 
fight,  Porter  determined  to  put  to  sea, 
and,  trusting  to  the  superior  sailing  of 
his  ship,  to  escape  the  blockade  of  the 
two  British  men-of-war. 

With  a  fresh  wind  from  the 
Mar.  28. 

southward,  the  Essex  now  made 

a  dash  for  the  outlet  of  the  bay.  The 
enemy's  two  ships  were  on  the  watch 
close  in  with  the  point  to  the  western 
side.  The  Essex,  however,  with  single- 
reefed  topsails,  boldly  steered  on,  with 
the  view  of  passing  to  the  windward. 
On  rounding  the  point,  a  heavy  squall 
struck  the  frigate,  and  carried  away  the 
main-topmast,  and  with  it  into  the  sea 
the  men  who  were  aloft  reefing  the  top- 
gallant-sails, who  sank  to  rise  no  more. 


The  British  ships  immediately  gave  chase, 
as  the  disabled  Essex  strove  to  regain  the 
port,  in  order  to  repair  her  damage.  Not 
able  to  reach  the  old  anchorage,  she  made 
for  a  small  bay  not  far  from  the  fort,  and 
let  go  her  anchor  within  pistol-shot  of  the 
shore.  This  was  neutral  ground,  and  so 
close  to  Valparaiso  that  crowds  of  people 
gathered  upon  the  hills  to  behold  the 
scene.  But  still  the  enemy's  two  ships 
came  on,  with  their  defiant  mottoes  and 
all  flags  flying,  evidently  resolved  upon 
a  conflict. 

Crippled,  however,  as  their  antagonist 
was,  the  enemy  approached  with  caution ; 
and  the  Phoebe,  taking  up  her  position  at 
long  shot  astern,  and  the  Cherub,  equally 
discreet,  hers  on  the  starboard-bow,  the 
two  opened  their  distant  fire.  The  Essex 
at  once  cleared  for  action,  and  before  she 
could  get  a  spring  on  her  cable,  that  she 
might  manoeuvre  at  freedom,  was  hotly 
engaged.  The  Cherub  soon  found  her 
position  on  the  bow  too  hot,  and  she 
hauled  off  and  joined  the  Phoebe  astern. 
Both  now  suffered  so  severely  from  the 
three  long  twelve-pounders  of  the  Essex, 
thrust  out  of  the  stern  ports,  that  they 
withdrew  to  repair  damages. 

Every  man  upon  the  Essex  was,  like 
the  brave  commander,  resolute  in  doing 
his  duty  to  the  last.  Many  had  already 
fallen,  the  rigging  of  the  ship  had  been 
much  cut  up,  and  the  ensigns  shot  away. 
"Free  trade  and  sailors'  rights"  still,  how- 
ever, was  flying  at  the  fore,  and  another 
ensign  was  made  fast  in  the  mizzen  rig- 
ging, and  various  jacks  hoisted  about,  to 
secure  the  purpose  of  a  flag  at  all  hazards. 
Such  was  the  determined  spirit  of  Porter, 
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who  was  resolved  upon  defending  his  ship 
to  the  last  extremity. 

The  Phoebe  and  the  Cherub  renewed 
their  assault,  but  so  cautiously,  and  in 
such  a  position,  that  while  their  long  guns 
told  fearfully  upon  the  Essex,  she  was  un- 
able to  return  an  effective  shot.  Porter 
now  ordered  his  cable  to  be  cut,  and  with 
only  a  jib  hoisted  (for  all  the  rest  of  his 
sails  were  unmanageable  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  ropes),  made  directly  for 
the  enemy,  with  the  bold  purpose  of  lay- 
ing the  Phoebe  aboard.  Closing  in,  the 
fire  became  tremendous.  The  decks  of 
the  Essex  were  now  strewed  with  dead, 
her  cockpit  was  filled  with  wounded,  and 
the  ship  caught  fire  again  and  again. 
Many  of  the  cannon  were  dismounted, 
and  three  successive  crews  of  one  single 
gun  were  killed.  Out  of  the  fifteen  men 
only  one,  and  he  wounded,  survived. 

The  work  had  proved  too  hot  for  the 
Cherub,  and  she  had  moved  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance. The  Phoebe,  too,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  comparatively  good  condition 
of  her  sails,  cautiously  manoeuvred  to 
avoid  closing  with  the  Essex,  which,  now 
almost  a  wreck,  was  unmanageable. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  board,  and  the 
carnage  becoming  horrible  in  his  ship — 
which  the  enemy  was  raking  with  his 
heavy  guns,  while  Porter,  from  the  posi- 
tion of  his  helpless  Vessel,  was  unable  to 
return  a  shot — the  latter  let  go  an  an- 
chor, with  a  hawser  attached,  in  order  to 
bring  round  the  head  of  the  Essex,  and 
once  more  to  present  her  broadside  to  the 
foe.  Firing  away  again,  the  guns  of  the 
Essex  told  with  good  effect ;  and  now  in 
her  turn  the  Phoebe  seemed  disabled,  and 


was  drifting  away  on  the  tide.  There 
appeared  a  probability  that  she  would 
soon  be  out  of  gun-shot,  and  leave  to  the 
Essex  the  glory  of  the  victory. 

At  this  moment  of  hope,  however,  the 
hawser  attached  to  the  anchor  gave  way, 
and  the  American  frigate  again  floated  a 
helpless  wreck  toward  the  Phoebe,  whose 
guns  still  kept  up  their  fire  and  their 
havoc  upon  the  Essex,  which,  in  her  po- 
sition could  neither  strike  nor  fly.  There 
was  now  no  longer  any  hope  of  saving 
the  ship.  She  had  also  again  caught  fire  ; 
and  an  explosion  of  powder  having  oc- 
curred, threatening  the  destruction  of  all 
on  board,  Porter  told  his  men  that  all 
those  who,  in  preference  to  being  blown 
up,  would  take  the  risk  of  trying  to  reach 
the  land  by  swimming,  might  jump  over- 
board and  make  the  effort.  Many  ac- 
cepted the  offer ;  some  reached  the  shore, 
but  most  of  them  were  drowned  in  the 
attempt. 

Captain  Porter  himself,  untouched  by 
a  shot,  would  have  still  kept  his  flag  fly- 
ing, and  gone  down  with  his  ship  with- 
out striking ;  but,  on  being  entreated  to 
remember  the  wounded,  he  consented  to 
call  a  council  of  his  officers.  Upon  being 
summoned,  one  only  came !  The  rest 
were  either  slain,  drowned,  or  disabled. 
Almost  every  gun  was  useless,  even  had 
there  been  men  to  serve  them ;  the  berth- 
deck,  steerage,  ward-room,  and  cockpit, 
were  full  of  the  wounded ;  and  many  of 
these  had  been  wounded  again,  and  some 
of  their  comrades  killed,  while  under  the 
hands  of  the  surgeon.  The  carpenter  had 
not  a  man  of  his  crew  left ;  and  he  him- 
self, while  over  the  frigate's  side,  plug- 
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ging  the  shot-holes  made  by  the  enemy's 
fire,  narrowly  escaped  drowning,  by  hav- 
ing his  slings  cut  away  by  a  ball,  and 
being  precipitated  into  the  water.  Sev- 
enty-five men  were  all  that  were  left  to 
do  duty  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
gallant  fellows  who,  two  hours  before,  had 
so  spiritedly  gone  into  the  engagement. 
Porter,  feeling  it  a  duty  under  these  cir- 
cumstances no  longer  to  hesitate,  hauled 
down  his  flag. 

Fifty-eight  of  the  American  crew  were 
killed,  sixty-six  wounded,  and  thirty-one 
missing.  The  spectacle  presented  on  the 
deck  of  the  Essex  was  truly  horrid ;  and 
"  when  the  British  officer  came  on  board, 
to  take  possession,  he  turned  from  it  as 
if  sickened  at  its  sight." 

The  loss  of  the  British  in  this  unequal 
contest  is  not  accurately  known,  but  it 
must  have  been  very  severe.  "It  was 
with  difficulty  that  either  the  Essex  or 
the  Phoebe  could  be  got  into  the  harbor 
of  San  Salvador,  both  being  very  much 
injured ;  the  latter  having  eighteen  shots 
in  the  hull,  and  some  of  them  three  feet 
under  water The  mere  loss  of  the  Es- 
sex could  hardly  be  considered  unfortu- 
nate, as  she  had  done  more  injury  to  the 


enemy's  commerce  than  the  rest  of  the 
navy  together." 

By  an  arrangement  with  Captain  Hill- 
yar,  the  Essex  Junior  (which  appears  to 
have  taken  little  part  in  the  action)  was 
converted  into  a  cartel,  and  Captain  Por- 
ter sailed  in  her,  with  the  survivors  of 
the  Essex,  for  the  United  States.  On  ar- 
riving off  New  York,  she  was  overhauled 
by  a  British  cruiser ;  and  her  papers  be- 
ing questioned,  and  the  vessel  detained, 
Porter,  indignant  at  the  treatment,  made 
his  escape  in  a  whale-boat,  and  by  the 
aid  of  a  fog  succeeded  in  eluding  his  pur- 
suers, and  landing  at  Babylon,  on  Long 
island,  where  he  was  received  with  suspi- 
cious coolness,  as  it  was  thought  he  might 
be  an  enemy  in  disguise.  On  his  arrival 
in  New  York,  however,  a  warm  welcome 
met  him  after  his  adventurous  cruise  ;  "  a 
carriage  was  provided  for  him,  and  drawn 
by  the  populace  to  his  lodgings  with 
shouts  and  acclamations ;"  and  such  hon- 
ors were  conferred  as  proved  that  our 
countrymen  recognised  in  David  Porter 
a  man  of  whom  the  nation  should  be 
proud.* 

*  This  and  the  two  previous  chapters  were  originally 
published  by  the  author  in  Harper's  Magazine. 
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The  British  fleet,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Cockburn,  was  now  block- 
ading the  whole  American  coast.  The 
squadron  which  had  entered  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  laid  waste  the  towns  and  plan- 
tations of  Virginia,  was  scattered ;  but 
still  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  re- 
mained to  keep  up  the  terror  of  the  un- 
protected inhabitants,  which  was  still  fur- 
ther heightened  by  a  proclamation  of  the 
British  admiral,  inviting  the  slaves  to  in- 
surrection, with  promises  of  protection 
and  freedom. 

New  England,  too,  which  had  unpatri- 
otically  exulted  in  its  hitherto  exception- 
al favors  from  the  enemy,  was  likewise 
included  in  the  general  blockade,  and  for- 
ty of  her  coasters  were  destroyed  or  cap- 
tured by  the  hostile  cruisers.  British 
ships  of  great  force  were  stationed  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  which  effectu- 
ally shut  in  the  restless  Decatur  and  his 
men-of-war  at  New  London ;  and  disem- 
barked a  force,  which  entered  the  Con- 
necticut river,  and  destroyed  a  score  or 
more  of  vessels  that  had  sought  refuge 
in  its  upper  waters.  The  G-uerriere,  of 
forty-four  guns,  launched  at  Philadelphia, 
and  commanded  by  Commodore  Rogers ; 


the  Independence,  of  seventy-four  guns, 
launched  at  Boston,  and  commanded  by 
Commodore  Bainbridge ;  and  the  Java, 
a  forty-four,  launched  at  Baltimore,  and 
commanded  by  Captain  Perry — all  new 
vessels,  and  of  great  force — were  ren- 
dered useless  by  the  watchfulness  of  the 
enemy's  hovering  cruisers,  which  kept 
them  closely  hemmed  in  from  the  sea  un- 
til the  end  of  the  war. 

The  new  sloops-of-war  were  able  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  the  thronging  foe, 
and  get  an  ofhing.  The  Frolic,  however, 
an  eighteen-gun  vessel,  was  captured  as 
soon  as  she  got  to  sea.  The  Adams, 
which  had  been  cut  down  to  a  sloop-of- 
war,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Morris,  had  a  more  adventurous 
and  successful  career.  Running  off  to  the 
eastward,  she  got  on  the  track  of  the  Eng- 
lish Eastrlndiamen,  and  captured  several, 
when  she  was  met  by  two  British  men- 
of-war,  convoying  twenty-five  sail  of  mer- 
chantmen, and  chased,  but  escaped  them, 
though  with  the  loss  of  her  prizes,  which 
she  was  obliged  to  abandon.  Again,  she 
was  driven  off,  while  attempting  to  cut  a 
vessel  out  of  the  Jamaica  fleet,  by  two 
British  cruisers  on  guard  as  their  escort. 
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The  Adams  now  steered  for  the  Irish 
coast,  and,  after  driving  two  vessels  into 
the  Shannon,  was  herself  forced  to  fly  be- 
fore a  British  frigate.  The  chase  was  a 
hard  one ;  but  Captain  Morris  and  his 
first-lieutenant,  Wadsworth,  who  had  both 
served  on  board  the  Constitution,  under 
Hull,  when  he  so  skilfully  escaped  from 
a  whole  fleet  in  pursuit,  now  followed  the 
example  of  their  great  master  on  that  oc- 
casion. The  boats  were  got  out,  and,  by 
diligent  towing  night  and  day,  the  Adams 
succeeded  in  getting  beyond  the  reach 
of  her  powerful  antagonist. 

With  one  more  trial  (being  chased  by 
two  frigates,  one  of  which  remained  for 
twenty-four  hours  within  gun-shot),  the 
Adams,  with  several  prizes,  at  length  re- 
turned in  safety  to  the  American  coast, 
and  ran  up  the  Penobscot  river  as  far  as 
Hampden.  Here  she  was  burned,  to  pre- 
vent her  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  Brit- 
ish expedition  composed  of  a  large  force 
of  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  Wasp,  another  new  sloop-of-war, 
which  had  taken  the  name  from  the  fa- 
vorite vessel  that  had  been  captured  by 
the  British  frigate  Poictiers,  sailed,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Blakeley,  from 
Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire.  Boldly 
entering  the  Chops  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel, and  pouncing  upon  the  merchantmen, 
she  caused  a  great  fluttering  of  the  flocks 
of  trading-vessels,  and  soon  provoked  the 
attack  of  the  British  men-of-war.  On  a 
fine  midsummer  afternoon,  with 
a  light  wind  and  smooth  sea,  the 
Wasp,  as  she  was  cruising  about,  discov- 
ered two  vessels  in  the  distance.  She  im- 
mediately gave  chase  to  the  one  most 
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conveniently  situated  for  an  encounter. 
On  getting  near,  Blakeley  hoisted  his  col- 
ors, and  was  answered  with  prompt  gal- 
lantry by  the  strange  vessel,  a  large  man- 
of-war  brig,  which  raised  the  British  flag 
and  fired  a  gun. 

The  two  antagonists  now  rapidly  closed 
and  began  action.  The  English  command- 
er, however,  finding  the  fire  of  the  Wasp 
too  heavy,  determined  to  board.  With 
the  bow  of  his  brig  on  the  Wasp's  quar- 
ter, and  all  his  men  ready,  with  himself 
at  their  head,  he  attempted,  again  and 
again,  to  spring  upon  her  decks,  but  was 
as  often  repulsed.  Blakeley  now,  in  his 
turn,  gave  the  order  to  board  the  English- 
man. In  an  instant  the  enemy's  deck 
was  gained,  and  after  a  brief  struggle  his 
flag  was  down. 

The  prize  proved  to  be  his  Britannic 
majesty's  war-brig  Reindeer,  of  eighteen 
guns,  Captain  Manners.  The  British  com- 
mander himself  was  slain ;  twenty-four 
of  the  crew  were  also  killed,  and  forty- 
two  wounded.  The  Wasp  had  but  five 
killed  and  twenty-two  wounded. 

During  the  short  struggle  of  less  than 
half  an  hour,  both  vessels  had  suffered 
severely,  and  both  commanders  had  ex- 
hibited great  gallantry.  Captain  Man- 
ners proved  his  spirit  by  attempting  a 
fight  with  a  heavier  vessel,  and  in  his 
desperate  effort  to  board  showed  a  dar- 
ing which  appears  less  reckless,  as  it  was 
then  the  general  impression  in  the  Brit- 
ish navy,  in  consequence  of  the  victory  of 
the  Shannon  over  the  Chesapeake,  that 
an  English  crew  excelled  the  Americans 
in  a  hand-to-hand  conflict.  The  Wasp, 
having  burned  her  prize,  to  keep  it  from 
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falling  into  the  possession  of  the  throng- 
ing British  men-of-war,  put  into  the  har- 
bor of  L'Orient,  on  the  western  coast  of 
France. 

Captain  Blakeley,  having  refitted  his 
vessel,  sailed  out  again  on  a  cruise.  Two 
prizes  were  captured  when  a  few  days  at 
sea ;  a  third  was  cut  out  of  a  convoy  of 
ten  sail ;  and  a  fourth  was  about  being 
seized,  when  the  Wasp  was  driven  away 
by  a  British  seventy-four,  the  Armada, 
which  had  them  under  her  care. 

During  the  night  of  the  same  day,  four 
vessels  being  made,  Blakeley  gave  chase 
to  one  of  them,  and  came  up  with  her. 
A  close  and  severe  engagement  ensued. 
In  half  an  hour,  the  enemy's  guns  having 
ceased  to  fire,  Captain  Blakeley  hailed, 
and  demanded  if  he  had  struck.  Receiv- 
ing no  response  but  the  fire  of  a  gun,  the 
Wasp  threw  in  another  broadside,  and 
hailed  again.  Now  came  a  prompt  an- 
swer of  surrender.  A  boat  was  imme- 
diately lowered,  to  take  possession ;  but, 
before  it  had  fairly  touched  the  water, 
the  smoke  of  the  battle  just  past  having 
now  blown  away,  another  vessel  was  seen 
astern,  coming  up  rapidly  before  the  fresh 
night-breeze.  The  boat  was  instantly  run 
up  again,  the  crews  were  ordered  to  their 
guns,  and  everything  made  ready  to  be- 
gin action  with  the  fresh  antagonist. 

Soon,  however,  two  more  vessels  burst 
into  sight  through  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  making  directly  for  the  Wasp.  It 
now  became  necessary  to  abandon  the 
prize,  and  Captain  Blakeley  ran  off  be- 
fore the  wind,  with  the  hope  of  drawing 
after  him  the  nearest  of  the  three  new- 
comers.    The  stranger  did  as  was  hoped ; 


but,  after  coining  up  with  the  Wasp,  he 
contented  himself  with  firing  a  single 
broadside,  and  then  hauled  off  to  join 
the  prize,  which  was  firing  signals  of  dis- 
tress. 

The  vessel  which  had  first  struck  to 
'the  Wasp  proved  to  be  the  sloop-of-war 
Avon,  of  eighteen  guns,  which  was  so  se- 
verely injured,  that  she  soon  after  sank. 
Her  companions  were  the  Castilian,  also 
of  eighteen  guns,  and  two  other  cruisers. 

The  Wasp  continued  to  cruise,  and  in 
a  few  days  afterward  captured  the  Three 
Brothers,  a  brig,  and  scuttled  her ;  and, 
immediately  after,  the  Atalanta,  of  eight 
guns,  which,  being  a  valuable  prize,  was 
sent  to  the  United  States,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Midshipman  Geisinger. 

This  was  the  last  direct  intelligence 
ever  received  from  the  Wasp  and  the  gal- 
lant Blakeley.  She  was  spoken  once,  off 
the  Azores,  but  never  again  reached  port. 
She  is  supposed  to  have  foundered  at  sea, 
in  a  gale,  while  under  full  sail,  striving 
to  escape  capture  by  a  superior  force. 

The  fourth  of  the  new  sloops-of-war, 
the  Peacock,  Captain  Warrington,  sailed 
from  New  York  in  the  month  of  March ; 
and  having  taken  a  southerly  course,  she 
soon  fell  in  with  a  large  brig- 
of-war,  convoying  three  traders. 
The  merchantmen  hauled  off,  and  the  two 
cruisers  closed  together  and  commenced  a 
struggle.  The  Peacock,  finding  her  head- 
sails  made  useless  by  the  first  broadside 
of  the  enemy,  was  unable  to  manoeuvre 
in  a  close  engagement.  She  according- 
ly  hauled  off  to  a  convenient  distance, 
whence  with  her  heavy  guns  she  poured 
in  such  a  fire,  that  her  antagonist  struck 
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in  forty -two  minutes.  The  prize  —  on 
board  of  which  was  the  round  sum  of  a 
hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  dollars 
— was  the  British  brig  Epervier,  mount- 
ing eighteen  guns,  Captain  Wales.  She 
was  greatly  injured,  having  received  no 
less  than  forty-five  shots  in  her  hull,  and' 
lost  twenty-two  of  her  men  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  Peacock,  with  the  exception  of 
the  injury  to  her  foreyards,  had  escaped 
almost  without  receiving  a  shot.  Her 
hull  was  untouched,  and  she  had  not  a 
single  man  killed,  and  only  two  wound- 
ed. The  Peacock  was  slightly  heavier  in 
metal  than  her  antagonist,  but  the  differ- 
ence in  loss  of  the  latter  was  much  greater 
than  could  be  attributed  solely  to  the  su- 
perior force  of  the  former. 

The  first-lieutenant  of  the  Peacock,  J. 
B.  Nicholson,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Epervier,  which  was  only  kept  from  sink- 
ing by  hard  work  at  the  pumps  ;  and  Cap- 
tain Warrington  resolved  to  convoy  her 
into  port.  On  their  way  to  Savannah, 
two  British  frigates  being  seen,  the  prize- 
crew,  with  the  exception  of  Lieutenant 
Nicholson  and  sixteen  men,  were  shipped 


from  the  Epervier  to  the  Peacock ;  and 
the  latter  hauled  off  the  coast,  to  entice 
away  the  enemy,  while  the  former  strove 
to  continue  her  course :  one  of  the  frigates 
was  thus  drawn  off,  but  the  other  tracked 
the  prize  along  the  coast ;  finding  the  wa- 
ter, however,  becoming  too  shallow,  she 
manned  her  boats  and  sent  them  in  pur- 
suit. 

The  Epervier  was  now  in  imminent 
danger,  with  her  pursuers  close  in  her 
wake.  Lieutenant  Nicholson,  however, 
bethought  himself  of  an  expedient,  by 
which  he  succeeded  in  saving  the  prize. 
He  gave  his  orders  loudly  through  his 
trumpet,  as  if  the  Epervier  were  full  of 
men,  to  yaw  ship  and  fire  a  broadside. 
The  enemy's  boats,  not  liking  the  pros- 
pect, backed  their  oars,  remained  for  a 
moment  fixed  in  consternation,  and  then 
rapidly  pulled  back  to  the  frigate.  By 
this  clever  ruse,  Nicholson  succeeded  in 
carrying  tfye  Epervier  safely  into  Savan- 
nah. 

The  Peacock  now  crossed  the  Atlantic 
for  another  cruise,  and,  after  capturing 
fourteen  merchantmen,  returned  to  New 
York  at  the  end  of  October. 
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The  martial  secretary  of  war, 
General  Armstrong,  still  clinging 
to  his  purpose  of  invading  Canada,  now 
planned  two  expeditions.  One  was  to  re- 
capture Mackinaw,  the  key  to  the  north- 
western Indian  territory,  and  the  impor- 
tant fur-trade  at  this  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  Canadians ;  the  other  was  to  send 
a  large  force  to  seize  Burlington  heights, 
whence,  with  the  aid  of  the  fleet  building 
on  Lake  Ontario,  and  by  forming  a  junc- 
tion with  the  troops  at  Sackett's  Harbor, 
an  attack  might  be  made  on  Kingston, 
and  the  way  cleared  for  a  inarch  to  Mont- 
real. 

The  first  expedition  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Croghan  and 
Major  Holmes,  whom  Captain  Sinclair, 
now  the  naval  commander  on  the  upper 
lakes,  was  to  aid  with  a  portion  of  his 
fleet.  Delayed  by  a  frivolous  dispute  be- 
tween the  secretary  of  war  and  Colonel 
Croghan,  the  expedition  did  not  set  out 
until  near  midsummer.  In  the 
meantime,  the  enemy  were  on 
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the  alert ;  and  Colonel  M'Dowell,  march- 
ing with  a  British  force,  had  strengthened 
all  the  posts  on  the  upper  lakes,  even  be- 
yond Mackinaw. 

Five  hundred  regular  troops  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  militia  embarked  on 
board  the  brigs-of-war  Lawrence  and  Ni- 
agara, and  the  smaller  vessels  of  Captain 
Sinclair's  squadron.  They  moved  with 
slow  caution  through  the  then  compara- 
tively unknown  waters  of  St.  Clair  and 
Huron.  Never  before  had  such  laro;e  ves- 
sels  ventured  upon  those  lakes,  the  navi- 
gation of  which  had  hitherto  been  left  to 
the  birchen  canoe  of  the  Indian,  or  the 
small  sloop  of  the  adventurous  fur-trader. 
With  steep,  iron-bound  coasts,  no  harbors 
of  refuge  accessible,  a  constant  prevalence 
of  fogs,  and  with  no  pilots  but  two  refu- 
gee Canadians  and  an  agent  of  the  rich 
fur-trader  John  Jacob  Astor  (who  only 
knew  the  course  of  the  trading-smacks 
from  Detroit  to  Mackinaw),  the  naviga- 
tion was  perilous  and  necessari- 
ly slow.  On  reaching  St.  Josephs, 
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nothing  was  found  but  a  deserted  post 
in  ruins.  Arriving  at  Mackinaw,  the  san- 
guine Colonel  Croghan  advised  an  im- 
mediate attack,  by  land  and  by  water. 
The  less  impetuous  Sinclair,  startled  by 
the  strength  of  the  fortress  (which  tow- 
ered a  hundred  feet  above,  and  threat- 
ened with  its  guns  to  pour  clown  a  de- 
structive shower  upon  the  decks  of  any 
vessel  which  ventured  to  approach),  re- 
fused to  expose  his  squadron  to  the  dan- 
ger. 

The  troops,  however,  were  landed,  on 

an  open  beach,  whence  they  ad- 
August  4,         *  ■'■ 

vanced  to  attack  the  enemy  m 

their  fortifications.  The  route  lay  through 
a  dense  wood ;  and  the  march  was  so  im- 
peded by  the  thick  undergrowth  and  the 
projecting  limbs  of  the  trees,  that  the 
ranks  were  necessarily  broken.  While 
thus  in  disorder,  the  Indian  allies  of  the 
British,  concealed  in  the  coverts  of  the 
forest,  fired  with  deadly  effect  upon  the 
troops.  Major  Holmes,  while  leading  on 
the  advance,  was  shot  by  an  Indian  lad 
only  ten  years  of  age,  who,  lying  con- 
cealed in  a  bush,  aimed  his  rifle  and  shot 
the  gallant  officer,  who  instantly  fell  dead 
with  two  balls  in  his  breast,  at  a  distance 
of  but  ten  feet  from  the  young  savage. 
Captain  Vanhorn  was  killed  at  the  same 
moment,  and  Captain  Desha  likewise  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound.  Some  fifty  being 
either  killed  or  wounded  by  the  hidden 
enemy,  and  it  being  found  useless  to  fire 
a  shot  in  return,  the  men  became  dis- 
heartened ;  and  Colonel  Croghan,  deem- 
ing it  too  hazardous  to  continue  groping 
through  the  thick  forest-covert,  behind 
every  tree  of  which  was  aimed  a  deadly 


rifle,  withdrew  his  force.  The  troops  re- 
turned to  the  vessels,  and  the  squadron 
sailed  back  to  Detroit.  Thus  terminated 
the  expedition  to  Mackinaw. 

On  the  return,  however,  the  stores  de- 
posited at  the  mouth  of  the  Natewasaga 
river  were  destroyed;  and  the  Tigress 
and  the  Scorpion,  two  of  Perry's  vessels, 
were  left  there,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Turner,  to  prevent  the  replen- 
ishment of  the  depot,  and  thus  cut  off  the 
supplies  necessary  to  sustain  the  Cana- 
dian post  at  Mackinaw.  But  both  ves- 
sels were  soon  captured  by  the  adroitness 
and  intrepidity  of  the  English  lieutenant, 
Worsley,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of 
the  stores,  and  had  escaped  when  they 
were  destroyed. 

The  British,  having  got  the  start  of  the 
Americans  in  equipping  a  larger  fleet, 
now  held  the  command  of  Lake  Ontario  ; 
and  accordingly,  the  English  commodore, 
Sir  James  Yeo,  ventured  an  attack  upon 
Sackett's  Harbor,  where,  after  receiving 
a  repulse,  he  sailed  with  his  squadron  for 
Oswego,  with  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  stores  and  materials  for  ship-building 
collected  at  that  place.  The  defence  of 
Oswego,  which  then  contained  but  five 
hundred  inhabitants,  consisted  only  of  a 
small  fort,  mounting  but  five  guns,  and 
garrisoned  by  three  hundred  men  under 
Colonel  Mitchell.  An  armed  schooner, 
the  Growler,  lying  in  the  river,  and  ex- 
posed to  certain  capture,  was  sunk  by 
Mitchell  as  soon  as  he  discovered  the  ap- 
proach of  the  British  force. 

Sir  James  Yeo,  on  his  arrival,  began  a 
bombardment  upon  the  town ;  but,  fail- 
ing in  making  an  impression  by  water, 
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he  resolved  on  an  attack  by  land.  Gen- 
eral Drummond  accordingly  debarked  his 
troops  in  fifteen  barges,  guarded  by  gun- 
boats to  cover  their  landing.  Such  a  spir- 
ited fire  was  poured  upon  them  from  the 
little  fort  as  they  approached,  that  they 
were  twice  driven  back,  and  were  finally 
obliged  to  return  to  the  ships. 

Next  day  another  attempt  was  made  ; 
and  the  large  force  of  two  thousand  troops, 
under  General  De  Watte ville,  succeeded 
in  making  good  their  landing.  By  over- 
whelming numbers,  they  finally,  after  a 
hard  struggle,  forced  Mitchell  to  retire. 
He,  however,  withdrew  his  men  in  good 
order;  and,  as  he  fell  back  to  Oswego 
Falls,  whither  he  had  sent  the  naval  stores, 
he  was  enabled  to  check  the  advance  of 
the  enemy,  and  destroy  the  bridges  on 
the  route.  The  British,  thus  foiled,  re- 
tired to  Sackett's  Harbor,  carrying  with 
them,  as  their  only  prize,  the  Growler, 
which  they  had  succeeded  in  raising  from 
its  bed  in  the  river. 

Sir  James  Yeo  now  blockaded  Sack- 
ett's Harbor,  in  order  to  intercept  the 
cannon,  anchors,  and  other  heavy  mate- 
rials, which  had  to  be  sent  by  water  from 
Oswego,  to  complete  the  equipment  of 
the  American  vessels  building  at  the  for- 
mer place.  Captain  Wolsey,  of  the  Amer- 
ican navy,  an  intrepid  and  energetic  offi- 
cer, who,  from  long  experience,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  the 
lakes,  now  set  out  from  Oswego  with  nine- 
teen boats,  loaded  with  forty-eight  heavy 
cannon,  anchors,  and  iron  cables,  and  de- 
termined to  land  them  at  Sackett's  Har- 
bor. In  addition  to  the  sailors,  there 
were  a  hundred  and  thirty  riflemen,  un- 


der Major  Appling,  distributed  among 
the  batteaux.  A  party  of  Indians,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Hill,  were  also  to 
accompany  the  flotilla  a  part  of  the  way 
by  land. 

With  the  greatest  secrecy  and  silence 
the  flotilla  pushed  off  in  the  night,  and 

reached  Big  Salmon  river  at  day- 

Mav  29. 
light  the  next  morning,  having 

lost  one  boat,  however,  which,  lagging 
behind,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Wolsey  now  moved  his  boats  up  Big  San- 
dy creek,  in  order  to  give  his  men  a  brief 
respite  from  labor,  and  opportunity  for 
refreshment  and  repose. 

In  the  meantime,  Sir  James  Yeo,  hav- 
ing learned  from  those  on  board  the  cap- 
tured boat,  of  the  sailing  of  the  whole 
flotilla,  despatched  three  gun-boats,  three 
cutters,  and  a  gig,  under  the  command 
of  two  naval  captains,  to  capture  at  all 
hazards  the  American  supplies,  as  upon 
them  depended  the  supremacy  of  the 
lake.  Captain  Wolsey,  aware  of  their 
approach,  sent  immediately  to  Commo- 
dore Chauncey  for  a  reinforcement,  which 
was  promptly  forwarded  in  the  shape  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty  marines,  a  squad- 
ron of  cavalry,  and  a  company  of  light- 
artillery. 

Thus  strengthened,  Captain  Wolsey 
calmly  awaited  the  approach  of  the  Brit- 
ish, who,  on  arriving,  began  an  immediate 
attack.  The  American  force  was  artfully 
concealed,  lest  its  display  should  frighten 
away  the  assailants.  The  riflemen  and 
Indians  were  thus  distributed  in  ambush 
throughout  the  woods  on  the  banks  of 
the  stream,  a  short  distance  below  where 
the  boats  were  moored ;  and  the  artillery, 
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cavalry,  and  sailors,  were  likewise  hidden 
from  sight. 

Coming  up  with  their  gun-boats,  cut- 
ters,  and  gig,  the  British  landed  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  to  make  sure  of  every 
fugitive,  and  an  advance-party  was  about 
pouncing  upon  the  coveted  prize,  when 
suddenly  the  Americans  sprang  from  their 
concealment,  and  poured  upon  them  a  cer- 
tain and  deadly  fire  from  their  rifles.  In 
ten  minutes,  such  was  the  surprise  and 
the  havoc,  every  man  of  the  enemy  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  Some  fourteen 
officers  and  men  were  killed,  twenty-six 
were  wounded  (among  whom  were  the 
two  British  naval  commanders),  and  the 
whole  party,  with  gun-boats,  cutters,  gig, 
and  all,  were  captured.  Thus  the  naval 
stores  were  saved,  and  the  equipment  of 
the  vessels  on  Lake  Ontario  secured  for 
future  good  service  to  the  American  cause. 
Commodore  Chauncey  being  enabled  to 
complete  his  new  ship  (the  Superior)  for 
sea,  Sir  James  Yeo  was  now  forced  to  raise 
the  blockade  of  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  re- 
tire to  the  British  side  of  the  lake. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1814, 
a  force  of  thirty-five  hundred  men  had 
been  concentrated  at  Buffalo,  under  the 
command  of  Brown,  now  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  major-general.  Under  him  were 
Scott  and  Ripley,  at  the  head  of  their  re- 
spective brigades,  together  with  General 
Porter,  in  command  of  a  miscellaneous 
body  of  militia,  volunteers,  and  Indians. 
While  stationed  at  Buffalo,  the  troops 
had  for  three  months  been  subjected  to 
the  most  thorough  discipline,  and  drilled 
to  perfection  in  all  the  evolutions  of  the 
complete  French  system  of  tactics.     The 
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force,  thus  made  efficient,  was  now  thrown 
across  the  river  Niagara,  to  renew  for  the 
third  time  the  attempt  to  conquer  Can- 
ada. 

Early  in  the  morning,  General  Scott 
landed  with  his  brigade  and  the  artillery 
corps  of  Major  Hindman  below 
Fort  Erie,  while  General  Rip- 
ley's brigade  debarked  above.  The  fort 
surrendered  without  resistance,  and  the 
next  day  the  army  marched  to  attack  the 
British,  under  General  Riall,  at  Chippe- 
wa. Scott  with  his  brigade  pressed  on 
in  advance,  driving  before  him  for  six- 
teen miles  a  detachment  of  the  enemy 
under  the  marquis  of  Tweesdale,  who  was 
jmzzled  at  the  impetuosity  of  his  Ameri- 
can pursuers,  until  he  was  reminded  that 
it  was  the  4th  of  July.  His  lordship  got 
no  rest  for  his  hard-pressed  troops  until 
he  crossed  the  Chippewa  river  at  night, 
and  joined  the  British  encampment. 

The  Americans  continued  their  march 
until  they  reached  the  bank  of  Street's 
creek,  which  joins  the  Niagara  about  two 
miles  above  and  to  the  south  of  the  Chip- 
pewa. Between  these  two  small  streams 
stretched  a  plain,  bounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  Niagara,  the  Chippewa,  and  Street's 
creek,  and  on  the  fourth  by  a  forest.  This 
became  the  scene  of  the  conflict  between 
the  two  armies,  now  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  plain  and  the  creeks  which 
skirted  it  above  and  below. 

On  the  following  morning,  Brown  set 
out  to  attack  the  British  in  their  encamp- 
ment, fortified  by  a  blockhouse 
and  a  heavy  battery.  General 
Riall,  however,  not  disposed  to  remain  on 
the  defensive,  marched  out  to  meet  the 
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assailants.  The  Canadian  militia  and  the 
Indian  allies  of  the  enemy  were  sent  in 
advance.  These,  after  crossing  the  bridge 
over  the  Chippewa,  diverged  from  the 
road  to  the  right,  and,  passing  across  the 
plain,  stationed  themselves  in  the  wood. 
The  rest  of  Riall's  force  followed,  march- 
ing forward  through  the  centre  of  the 
plain. 

In  the  advance  of  the  Americans  was 
the  miscellaneous  force  of  General  Por- 
ter, which,  after  crossing  the  bridge  over 
Street's  creek,  marched  to  take  up  its  po- 
sition also  in  the  wood.  Here  began  the 
conflict.  After  a  short  skirmish,  the  Ca- 
nadian militia  and  Indians  were  driven 
back,  but  soon  rallied  on  discovering  that 
Eiall  with  his  main  body  was  coming  up 
to  the  rescue.  Porter's  irregular  troojjs 
now  gave  way  before  this  fresh  onset. 

At  this  moment,  General  Scott,  having 
just  reached  the  bridge  over  State's  creek, 
was  moving  his  brigade  toward  the  plain, 
when  General  Brown  came  up,  and,  hur- 
riedly remarking,  "  The  enemy  is  advan- 
cing— you  will  have  a  fight,"  rode  off. 
This  was  the  first  information  Scott  had 
received  of  the  British  advance,  and  the 
last  communication  he  had  with  his  gen- 
eral, directly  or  indirectly,  during  that 
whole  day. 

Before  Scott's  troops  could  cross  the 
bridge,  the  enemy  were  discovered  on 
the  plain ;  and  soon  their  heavy  battery 
of  nine  pieces  of  artillery  began  to  play, 
within  point-blank  range,  upon  the  ad- 
vancing Americans.  The  latter,  however, 
gallantly  faced  the  fire,  and  crossed  the 
bridge  in  spite  of  it,  although  with  some 
loss.    On  reaching  the  plain,  the  first  and 


second  battalions,  under  Majors  Leaven- 
worth and  M'Neill,  formed  a  line  to  the 
front,  to  oppose  the  left  and  centre  of  the 
British;  while  Colonel  Jesup  moved  in 
column  to  the  wood,  to  attack  the  right, 
which,  under  the  cover  of  the  forest,  was 
marching  to  outflank  the  Americans. 

The  engagement  soon  became  general. 
While  Jesup  held  in  check  the  advance 
of  the  enemy's  right  through  the  wood, 
General  Scott,  increasing  the  distance  be- 
tween Leavenworth's  and  M'Neill's  bat- 
talions, moved  to  meet  the  British  line  on 
the  plain.  Alternately  advancing,  halting, 
and  firing,  the  two  ai*mies  at  length  stood 
within  eighty  paces  of  each  other.  The 
American  line,  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  had  been  skilfully  manoeuvred  un- 
til Leavenworth's  battalion  presented  it- 
self in  an  oblique  position  to  the  enemy's 
left,  and  M-Neill's  in  the  same  order  to 
their  centre,  which  nowformed  their  right 
on  the  plain.  The  American  troops  were 
thus  the  two  oblique  sides  of  a  triangle, 
of  which  the  British  front  was  the  base. 

Scott,  wishing  to  take  a  survey  of  his 
whole  line,  and  anxious  to  save  time, 
dashed  along  the  front,  exposed  to  the 
cross-fire  of  both  armies,  rather  than  take 
the  circuitous  route  in  the  rear.  A  cheer 
rose  from,  every  man,  as  he  looked  with 
admiration  upon  this  daring  exploit  of 
the  commander.  So  incessant  was  the 
firing  during  this  time,  that  Captain  Tow- 
son,  in  command  of  the  battery  on  the 
right,  was  too  much  enveloped  in  smoke 
to  see  how  to  point  the  guns.  Scott,  at 
the  moment,  came  dashing  up  in  front  of 
the  battery,  and  cried  out, "  Captain,  more 
to  the  left ;  the  enemy  is  there !"  at  the 
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same  time  pointing  in  the  direction  where 
he  wished  the  fire.  While  Towson  was 
now  enabled  to  place  his  battery  so  that 
it  might  play  with  greater  effect,  both 
battalions  of  infantry  were  ordered  to 
charge  with  bayonets.  Scott,  just  before 
giving  the  order,  shouted  out  to  M'Neill's 
battalion  :  a  The  enemy  say  that  we  are 
good  at  long  shot,  but  can  not  stand  the 
cold  iron  !  I  call  upon  the  eleventh  in- 
stantly to  give  the  lie  to  that  slander ! 
Charge  !"  They  promptly  did  their  gen- 
eral's bidding ;  and  with  one  impetuous 
rush  the  Americans  made  such  a  charge 
with  their  bayonets,  that  the  British  reg- 
ulars broke  and  fled  in  confusion. 
•  In  the  meanwhile,  Major  Jesup,  who 
had  been  ordered  to  the  extreme  left  of 
the  American  line,  in  order  to  attack  the 
right  of  the  British  under  the  cover  of 
the  wood,  moved  forward  his  regiment  in 
column  until  he  attained  a  position  with- 
in a  hundred  and  twenty  paces  of  the 
enemy's  troops  under  the  command  of 
the  marquis  of  Tweesdale.  Jesup,  as  he 
formed  his  ranks,  finding  them  greatly 
exposed  to  a  destructive  fire  from  the 
British  regulars  in  front  and  the  Indians 
with  the  militia  under  the  cover  of  the 
forest  on  his  left,  concluded  that  it  was 
necessary  either  to  retreat  or  advance. 
Trusting  to  the  spirit  and  discipline  of 
his  troops,  he  chose  the  bolder  alterna- 
tive. a  Support  arms !  advance  !"  was  the 
order ;  and  at  once  the  men  shouldered 
their  muskets,  and,  firmly  marching  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy's  fire,  awaited  until  the 
word  of  command, "  Charge  !"  was  given, 
when  they  rushed  forward  with  the  bay- 
onet.    The  British,  however,  were  so  ap- 


palled, that  they  did  not  remain  to  cross 
weapons  with  their  assailants,  but  turned 
and  retreated  in  disorder. 

General  Brown  had  ridden  up  while 
Jesup  was  making  his  dispositions  for  the 
charge,  and  promised  him  immediate  sup- 
port. While  Brown  was  bringing  up  Rip- 
ley's brigade  to  reinforce  Jesup  and  Scott, 
the  whole  British  force  was  already  in  full 
flight  toward  the  Chippewa,  over  which 
they  hurried  in  confusion ;  and,  having 
torn  away  the  bridge  behind  them,  they 
sought  refuge  in  their  fortified  camp  be- 
yond. 

The  contest  was  an  obstinate  and  fatal 
one.  The  English  and  Americans  had 
met  on  a  fair  field,  breast  to  breast,  and 
our  countrymen  had  won  a  triumph  that 
was  due  alone  to  their  skill  and  courage. 
The  carnage  was  great.  The  total  loss 
of  the  British  in  killed,  wounded,  and  mis- 
sing, was  about  five  hundred  men ;  that 
of  the  Americans  was  three  hundred  and 
thirty-eight.  The  sun  went  down  upon 
the  field  of  blood ;  the  calm  summer  night 
spread  its  shades  over  that  unusurped  do- 
main of  Nature  — 

"  Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around, 
And  Niagara  stuns  with  thundering  sound." 

The  groans  of  the  dying  and  the  cries  of 
the  wounded  were  but  whispers  in  the 
ear  in  which  sounded  the  roar  of  the 
great  cataract. 

For  two  days  the  American  troops  rest- 
ed in  their  encampment  on  Street's  creek, 
when  they  forced  their  way  over  the  Chip- 
pewa. Scott,  with  his  brigade,  led  the 
van,  and  drove  the  enemy  before  him. 
The  British  retired  to  Burlington  heights, 
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near  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario.  General 
Brown  followed  in  pursuit.  While  rest- 
ing his  army,  preparatory  to  an 
attack  on  the  following  day,  in- 
telligence was  brought  that  a  thousand 
of  the  enemy  had  been  thrown  across 
the  Niagara  from  Queenstown  to  Lewis- 
town,  with  the  purpose,  as  was  supposed, 
of  taking  the  magazines  at  Fort  Schlos- 
ser,  and  intercepting  the  American  sup- 
plies from  Buffalo.  To  divert  them  from 
this  object,  Brown  despatched  General 
Scott,  with  some  thirteen  hundred  men, 
to  threaten  the  British  forts  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Niagara.  The  detachment  had  pro- 
ceeded but  two  miles,  when  a  group  of 
British  officers  on  horseback  was  observed 
just  above  the  falls  of  Niagara,  apparent- 
ly reconnoitring.  Soon  after,  word  was 
brought  that  the  enemy  were  in  small 
force  below,  hidden  from  view  by  the  in- 
tervening woods. 

Scott,  supposing  that  the  British  in  his 
neighborhood  were  merely  some  of  the 
scattered  remnants  of  the  army  which 
had  been  beaten  on  the  plain  of  Chippe- 
wa, determined  to  push  on  without  giv- 
ing much  heed  to  them,  as  he  imagined 
they  would  rapidly  give  way  before  his 
advance.  As  he  continued  his  march, 
however,  and  passed  the  wood,  he  Avas 
greatly  surprised  to  find  himself  confront- 
ed by  a  force  of  nearly  double  his  own ; 
General  Riall's  fugitives  having  been  re- 
inforced by  General  Drummond  with  a 
large  number  of  fresh  troops. 

Momentarily  perplexed,  the  American 
commander  hesitated  between  attack  and 
retreat.  The  former  appeared  rash,  and 
the  latter  would  not  only  dispirit  his  own 
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troops,  but  might  create  a  panic  in  the 
ranks  of  the  reserve,  a  force  now  eagerly 
expected.  Scott  resolved  upon  the  bold 
expedient  of  action,  with  the  hope  of  hold- 
ing the  British  at  bay  until  he  might  be 
reinforced.  Ordering  two  officers  to  ride 
with  all  speed  and  report  the  state  of 
things  to  General  Brown,  Scott  marched 
his  men  forward  toward  the  enemy. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  day ;  the  sun 
was  setting,  and  its  beams,  caught  by  the 
spray  of  the  great  cataract  which 
rolled  down  its  mighty  volume 
of  waters  in  fall  view,  formed  a  rainbow 
that  spanned  the  head  of  the  advancing 
American  column,  and  was  hailed  as  a 
harbinger  of  victory.  The  enemy  were 
posted  in  Lundy's  Lane,  and  upon  the 
ridge  which  bounded  it,  a  little  below  the 
falls.  Their  left,  stationed  on  the  road 
which  ran  along  the  river  Niagara,  was 
separated  from  the  main  body  by  an  in- 
terval of  space  of  about  two  hundred 
yards,  covered  with  thick  brushwood.  Ob- 
serving; this  interval,  and  determining  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  Scott  ordered  Major 
Jesup  to  gain  it  cautiously,  and  thus  turn 
the  enemy's  left. 

In  the  meantime,  the  British  command- 
er, finding  that  his  right  outflanked  the 
American  left,  threw  forward  a  battalion 
to  attack  it  in  the  rear.  Major  M'Neill, 
however,  was  on  the  alert,  and  promptly 
met  this  manoeuvre  with  such  firmness, 
that  the  enemy  were  driven  back.  At 
the  same  time,  the  action  in  front  was 
spiritedly  maintained  by  the  American 
troops,  though  at  the  disadvantage  of  in- 
ferior numbers.  Major  Jesup  had,  fortu- 
nately, succeeded  in  his  movement.    He 
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turned  the  enemy's  left,  pounced  upon 
General  Riall  with  his  whole  staff,  cap- 
tured them,  carved  his  way  back  through 
the  British  ranks,  and  brought  his  pris- 
oners in  triumph  to  the  American  line. 
Scott  immediately  announced  the  fact  to 
the  army,  when  three  loud  cheers  rose 
fi'om  his  exulting  troops.  The  enemy 
responded  with  a  terrible  fire  from  their 
artillery  on  the  heights  which  overlooked 
Lundy's  Lane. 

Scott's  troops  suffered  greatly  from  the 
battery  on  the  ridge,  but  still  kept  their 
ground  with  great  firmness,  although  one 
fourth  of  their  number  had  already  fal- 
len. The  American  cannon  were  neces- 
sarily placed  so  low,  that  they  were  fired 
with  but  little  effect;  while  the  twenty- 
four  pounders  and  heavy  howitzers  of 
the  enemy,  from  their  commanding  posi- 
tion, swept  the  field,  and  made  great  hav- 
oc. The  small  force  of  Scott  was  now 
so  reduced,  that  the  whole  shock  of  the 
foe  was  sustained  by  a  single  regiment. 
The  eleventh  and  the  twentj^-second,  with 
the  loss  of  their  commanders  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  their  ammunition,  had  with- 
drawn from  the  action,  and  the  ninth  was 
left  to  bear  its  brunt.  Its  commander, 
Leavenworth,  finding  one  half  his  men 
already  gone,  said  to  Scott,  as  he  pointed 
to  the  remnant  of  his  regiment, "  Sir,  your 
rule  for  a  retreat  now  holds  good."  The 
general,  who  had  always  contended  that 
when  one  third  of  a  regiment  was  de- 
stroyed  the  rest  were  justified  in  retiring, 
waived  the  subject,  and  urged  the  gal- 
lant men  to  still  further  effort. 

It  was  now  night,  but  the  struggle  con- 
tinued even  in  the  midst  of  a  darkness 


lighted  only  by  the  flash  of  musketry  and 
cannon,  and  the  glimmer  of  the  moon  and 
stars  through  the  occasional  opening  of 
a  clouded  sky,  made  still  more  obscure 
by  the  thick  smoke  of  the  artillery-fire, 
which  rose,  mingling  with  the  heavy  mist 
of  the  great  falls,  from  the  battle-field. 
Six  hundred  men  of  his  thirteen  hundred 
had  fallen,  and  Scott  felt  that,  unless  the 
aid  he  expected  should  soon  arrive,  there 
would  be  no  alternative  but  retreat. 

The  hoped-for  aid  came  at  last.  Gen- 
eral Brown,  having  heard  the  cannonade, 
inferred  that  Scott  was  hard  pressed,  and 
accordingly  hurried  to  the  rescue.  Rip- 
ley was  sent  forward  at  once,  and  imme- 
diately after  him  Porter  with  the  militia. 
When  Ripley's  brigade  came  into  view,  a 
shout  of  joy  arose  from  the  harassed  sol- 
diers of  Scott,  who  saw  in  this  timely  ar- 
rival a  hope  of  victory.  General  Brown, 
observing  how  the  force  on  the  field  had 
suffered,  ordered  the  fresh  troops  to  form 
in  advance  of  it.  The  British  were  also 
reinforced  at  the  same  time,  and  their 
numbers  thus  augmented  to  nearly  four 
thousand.  Both  armies  now  paused,  as 
if  to  gather  their  strength  for  a  decisive 
struggle. 

Having  strengthened  their  battery  on 
the  height  by  additional  guns,  the  ene- 
my renewed  the  battle  with  a  terrific 
fire.  While  they  held  this  position,  it 
was  useless  to  contend  with  them.  The 
height  must  be  carried,  or  defeat  was  cer- 
tain. General  Brown  accordingly  sum- 
moned Colonel  Miller,  and  said,  "  Sir,  can 
you  take  that  battery?"— "I  will  try," 
was  the  brief  reply  of  the  prompt  sol- 
dier; and,  putting  himself  at  the  head 
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of  the  twenty-first  regiment,  and  guided 
by  Scott  (who  had  been  everywhere  du- 
ring the  struggle,  and  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  ground),  he  filed  his 
men  in  the  dark  through  the  gap  which 
led  to  Lundy's  Lane,  and  began  the  as- 
cent of  the  height.  Major  M'Farland, 
with  the  twenty-third  regiment,  followed 
to  his  support. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  heard  the  steady 
tread  of  the  ascending  force,  and  were 
thus  enabled  in  the  darkness  to  aim  their 
guns,  they  pointed  and  fired  them  with 
great  effect.  The  twenty-first  never  fal- 
tered, but  kept  steadily  approaching,  part- 
ly covered  by  a  church  and  churchyard- 
wall,  and  thus  protecting  their  lives  with- 
in the  shadow  of  the  tombs  of  the  dead. 
The  twenty-third,  however,  were  driven 
back  for  a  moment  down  the  hill,  but  ral- 
lied again.  Up  they  now  go,  in  spite  of 
the  grape-shot  showered  upon  them  from 
above.  Coming  within  musket-shot,  they 
pause  a  moment  to  fire,  and  then  steadily 
continue  to  mount  the  acclivity,  until,  at 
length  reaching  the  summit,  a  hand-to- 
hand  struggle  begins.  The  British  artil- 
lerists  cling  stubbornly  to  their  guns,  and 
the  infantry  strive  with  their  bayonets  to 
force  back  the  assailants,  but  are  finally 
driven  away  by  the  repeated  charges  of 
the  Americans,  who  possess  themselves  of 
the  battery. 

Again  and  again  the  enemy  strive  to 
retake  their  lost  battery,  but  are  each 
time  repulsed.  The  Americans  now  in 
possession  of  the  ridge,  the  two  armies 
change  position,  and  the  British  become 
the  assailants.  With  desperate  effort  they 
strive  to  regain  the  ground  of  which  they 
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had  been  dispossessed.  Throughout  this 
struggle,  the  Americans  spiritedly  main- 
tain the  advantages  which  they  have  so 
gallantly  won,  but  suffer  greatly  from  the 
fierce  assaults  of  the  enemy,  vexed  into 
savage  fury  by  their  repeated  discomfi- 
tures. 

Scott  was  everywhere  inspiriting  and 
directing  his  men,  and  exposed  through- 
out to  the  hottest  of  the  conflict.  He 
had  lost  two  horses ;  and  now,  although 
himself  wounded  in  the  side,  he  contin- 
ued on  foot  to  share  in  the  fight.  Gather- 
ing together  the  surviving  remnants  of 
his  shattered  brigade,  he  led  them  twice 
against  the  advancing  columns  of  the  foe, 
and  charged  them  with  such  spirit,  that 
they  were  driven  back.  Brown,  too,  was 
so  severely  wounded,  that  he  was  about 
retiring  from  the  field,  and  leaving  the 
command  to  Scott,  when  this  gallant  offi- 
cer was  himself  a  second  time  wounded 
while  heading  a  charge,  and  his  left  shoul- 
der so  shattered  by  a  musket-ball,  that 
he  was  disabled  from  further  duty,  and 
carried  off  the  ground.  As  they  bore  him 
away,  however,  he  faintly  spoke  to  Leav- 
enworth, saying,  "  Charge  again !" 

The  enemy  continued  their  vain  at- 
tempts until  midnight ;  when  at  last,  de- 
prived of  their  leader,  Drummond,  who 
had  fallen  wounded,  they  gave  up  in  de- 
spair, and  withdrew,  leaving  the  field  in 
possession  of  the  Americans.  The  loss 
on  both  sides  had  been  immense :  that 
of  the  Americans  was  seven  hundred  and 
forty-three,  and  of  the  British  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight.  Seventy-six  of 
the  American  officers  were  either  killed 
or  wounded.     Generals  Brown  and  Scott 


were  both  severely  wounded,  as  was  like- 
wise Major  Jesup.  Scott  and  Jesup  had 
each  two  horses  shot  under  them ;  and 
Brady,  Leavenworth,  and  M'Neill,  sever- 
ally lost  a  single  one. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the 
July  26.  . J  .  ,         °' 

Americans  were  withdrawn  irom 

the  ground  they  had  taken,  as  they  had 

need  of  water  and  refreshment,  which 

were  not  to  be  procured  upon  the  rugged 

heights.     The  cannon  were  left  behind, 

for  the  want  of  wagons  and  drag-ropes ; 

but  the  wounded  were  carefully  borne  to 


the  encampment  on  the  Chippewa,  and  the 
dead  were  buried  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
Among  the  latter  was  found  the  body  of 
young  Captain  Hull,  the  son  of  the  gen- 
eral who  had  so  ignominiously  surren- 
dered Detroit.  This  youth  so  acutely 
felt  his  father's  disgrace,  that  he  had  al- 
ready fought  a  duel,  in  a  vain  effort  to 
silence  censure ;  and,  on  going  into  the 
fight  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  he  told  a 
fellow-officer  that  he  had  resolved  to  seek 
death,  as  his  only  relief  from  the  sense 
of  dishonor  which  agonized  him. 
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When  the  fact  that  the  enemy's 
artillery  had  been  left  behind  on 
the  heights  above  Lundy's  Lane  was  an- 
nounced to  the  wounded  Brown,  he  im- 
mediately ordered  General  Ripley  to  take 
every  man  that  could  be  spared  from  the 
camp  on  the  Chippewa,  and  to  bring  off 
the  cannon  without  delay.  Ripley  set 
out  lingeringly,  and  returned  with  the  in- 
telligence that  the  enemy  were  already 
in  possession  of  the  heights  and  the  guns. 
Soon  a  rumor  was  circulated  that  Gen- 
eral Drummond,  at  the  head  of  an  aug- 


mented force,  was  marching  to  attack  the 
American  camp.  Ripley,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command,  in  consequence 
of  the  disability  of  Brown  and  Scott  from 
their  wounds,  at  once  ordered  a  retreat 
to  the  ferry  opposite  Black  Rock;  and 
would  have  passed  the  whole  army  over 
into  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
had  he  not  been  opposed  by  some  of  his 
officers.  So  resolute  was  Ripley  in  his 
purpose,  that  he  hurried  to  Buffalo,  whith- 
er Brown  had  retired,  in  order  to  obtain 
his  approval  of  the  movement.     His  gen- 
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eral,  however,  was  so  far  from  concurring 
with  him,  that  he  emphatically  expressed 
his  disapprobation,  and  ordered  Brigadier- 
General  Gaines' to  repair  to  Fort  Erie  and 
take  command  of  that  post,  and  of  the 
whole  American  force,  with  the  view  of 
maintaining  the  ground  so  gallantly  won 
on  the  Canadian  side.  Ripley  was  a  man 
of  undoubted  personal  courage;  but,  from 
some  inexplicable  reason,  he  seemed  from 
the  beginning  to  have  done  all  he  could 
to  thwart  the  purposes  of  the  campaign. 

Gaines,  on  arriving  at  Fort  Erie,  began 
at  once  to  strengthen  the  works,  in  order 
to  be  prepared  for  the  approach  of  Gen- 
eral Drummond,  who,  having  recovered 
from  bis  wounds,  now  threatened  an  at- 
tack with  a  considerable  force.  Before  at- 
tempting this,  however,  the  English  com- 
mander, having  discovered  that  the  mag- 
azine and  stores  of  the  Americans  had 
been  shifted  from  Schlosser  to  Buffalo, 
sent  Colonel  Tucker  with  twelve  hundred 
men  to  seize  them.  Brown  anticipated 
this  attempt  by  despatching  Major  Mor- 
gan with  a  force  of  riflemen  to  Black  Rock, 
who  succeeded  in  thwarting  the  purpose 
of  the  enemy,  and  in  compelling  Tucker 
to  return  with  his  detachment  without 
effecting  his  object. 

Another  enterprise  of  the  foe  proved 
more  successful.  Drummond,  ascertain- 
ing that  three  small  vessels,  forming  a 
part  of  the  Erie  fleet,  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  mouth  of  the  lake,  despatched  Cap- 
tain Dobbs,  of  the  royal  navy,  with  a  num- 
ber of  armed  boats,  to  cut  them  out.  Un- 
der a  mistake  about  their  character,  the 
enemy  were  permitted  to  approach  with- 
out resistance,  when,  cutting  the  cables, 
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mounting  the  decks,  and  capturing  the 
arms,  they  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the 
Ohio  and  the  Soniers;  while  the  third,  the 
Porcupine,  by  some  hazard  or  other,  con- 
trived to  escape. 

Drummond,  with  a  superior  force  of 
nearly  four  thousand  men,  final- 
ly reached  Fort  Erie,  defended 
by  General  Gaines  with  a  garrison  of 
twenty-five  hundred.  The  British  com- 
mander would  have  taken  the  works  by 
a  coup  de  main ;  but,  finding  that  his  ad- 
versary was  on  the  alert,  he  was  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  slower  process  of  a  siege. 
Having  opened  his  trenches,  established 
his  batteries,  and  fortified  his  covering- 
camp,  Drummond  began  to  bombard  and 
cannonade  the  fort.  For  two 
days  he  persevered  in  his  heavy 
fire,  without  producing  much  effect  upon 
the  works.  General  Gaines,  thinking  it 
probable  that  the  enemy  would  attempt 
an  assault  during  tbe  night,  prepared  vig- 
orously to  resist  it.  The  night-guard  was 
doubled,  corps  of  infantry  were  assigned 
to  support  the  several  batteries,  and  the 
rest  of  the  troops  were  held  in  reserve, 
to  meet  any  emergency  which  might 
occur. 

The  assailants  came,  as  was  expected. 
About  two  hours  after  midnight, 
in  the  midst  of  a  pelting  storm 
of  rain,  a  strong  column  of  the  enemy  ap- 
proached the  northwestern  angle  of  the 
fort,  where  Towson's  battery  was  posted. 
A  few  well-aimed  discharges  sent  the  foe 
reeling  back.  Coming  up  again  to  the 
attack,  the  assailants  were  a  second  time 
driven  off.  Their  leader,  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Fischer,  loth  to  yield,  now  made  an- 
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other  desperate  effort.  He  caused  his 
men  to  plunge  into  the  water,  in  order 
to  wade  round  the  abattis  which  stretched 
down  into  the  lake.  While  the  British 
troops  were  thus  floundering  breast-deep, 
a  volley  of  grape-shot  was  showered  upon 
them  from  the  fort,  which  told  with  such 
effect,  that  nearly  two  hundred  men  were 
either  killed,  or  drowned  in  their  bewil- 
dered efforts  to  escape ;  while  the  rest, 
who  succeeded  in  returning  to  the  land, 
fled  back  to  their  encampment.  General 
Kipley,  at  this  moment  sallying  out  at  the 
head  of  a  party,  pursued  the  fugitives, 
and  cut  off  a  large  number  of  the  rear- 
guard. 

The  second  British  column,  which  ad- 
vanced against  the  right  battery  of  the 
fort,  was  also  repulsed.  The  centre  of 
the  enemy,  led  on  by  Colonel  Drummond, 
pushed  forward  with  great  firmness  and 
spirit,  in  face  of  the  heavy  fire  from  the 
works.  With  their  scaling-ladders  some 
of  them  succeeded  in  mounting  the  par- 
apet, but,  after  a  severe  struggle,  were 
driven  down.  Again  and  again  the  at- 
tempt was  renewed  with  heroic  valor, 
but  each  time  thwarted. 

Three  times  repelled,  General  Drum- 
mond now  shifted  his  point  of  attack. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  rendered  still  deeper  by  the  clouds 
of  smoke,  he  led  his  troops  silently  along 
the  edge  of  the  ditch  until  he  reached 
an  unguarded  point  of  the  works.  With 
their  ladders  promptly  fixed,  and  a  quick 
ascent,  the  men  were  at  once  upon  the 
parapet,  before  the  garrison  were  even 
aware  of  their  approach.  Their  colonel 
was  among  them ;  and,  crying,  "  Give  the 


Yankees  no  quarter !"  he  ordered  his  fol- 
lowers to  charge  vigorously  with  their 
pikes  and  bayonets. 

The  garrison,  now  fully  aroused,  met 
the  assailants  as  they  came  in,  and  a  fierce 
hand-to-hand  struggle  ensued.  Colonel 
Drummond  never  swerved  from  his  mer- 
ciless resolution  to  give  no  quarter.  Lieu- 
tenant M'Donough,  having  fallen  wound- 
ed in  the  conflict,  demanded  quarter ;  but 
the  British  commander  interposed,  repeat- 
ing, "  Give  the  Yankees  no  quarter !"  As 
a  throng  of  British  soldiers,  in  obedience 
to  the  cruel  order,  were  thrusting  their 
bayonets  at  the  prostrate  young  officer, 
he  seized  a  handspike  to  ward  off  their 
fatal  stabs,  and  was  thus  holding  them  at 
bay,  when  Drummond  himself  shot  him 
dead  with  a  pistol.  The  British  colonel 
survived  his  merciless  act  but  a  moment. 
A  fatal  shot  in  the  breast  from  an  aven- 
ging hand  laid  Drummond  prostrate  by 
the  side  of  the  murdered  M'Donough. 

In  spite  of  the  loss  of  their  colonel,  the 
British  column  still  charged  on  furiously 
with  their  pikes  and  bayonets,  and,  hav- 
ing gained  full  possession  of  the  bastion, 
repelled  several  onsets  made  to  displace 


them.    The  morning  now  broke, 


Aug.  14. 


and  both  parties  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment to  contemplate  their  relative  posi- 
tion and  strength.  As  a  British  reserve 
was  coming  up,  to  reinforce  their  com 
rades  who  had  possession  of  the  bastion, 
with  the  purpose  of  making  a  combined, 
and,  as  they  believed,  a  decisive  assault, 
a  tremendous  explosion  took  place,  car- 
rying away  that  portion  of  the  works  and 
all  who  were  within  it.  A  chance  spark 
had  fallen  upon  the  ammunition-chest  be- 
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low  the  platform,  and  caused  the  catas- 
trophe which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  the 
enemy.  The  British  reserve,  appalled  by 
the  occurrence,  immediately  fled  from  the 
scene,  and  the  Americans  were  left  in  sole 
possession  of  the  fort. 

The  loss  of  the  British,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  during  the  assault  upon  Fort 
Erie,  amounted  to  the  immense  number 
of  nine  hundred  and  five ;  while  that  of 
the  Americans  was  but  eighty-four  in  all, 
of  whom  only  seventeen  were  killed. 

General  Drummond  now  withdrew  the 
remnant  of  his  force  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  reinforcements,  in  order  to  renew 
the  active  operations  of  the  siege.  In  a 
few  days  he  was  strengthened  by  two 
additional  regiments,  when,  having  en- 
larged the  fortifications  of  his  camp  and 
increased  his  batteries,  he  reopened  his 
fire.  As  the  enemy  continued,  day  after 
day,  throwing  hot  shot,  shells,  and  every 
kind  of  destructive  implement,  the  works 
were  considerably  injured,  lives  occasion- 
ally sacrificed, and  wounds  inflicted.  Gen- 
eral Gaines  himself  was  severely  injured 
by  a  shell  which  had  fallen  through  the 
roof  of  his  quarters  and  exploded  at  his 
feet.  He  was  obliged  in  consequence  to 
retire  to  Buffalo,  leaving  the  command  of 
the  fort  to  General  Eipley,  who  occupied 
himself  in  busily  increasing  and  strength- 
ening the  fortifications  until  the  arrival 
of  General  Brown,  who,  though  still  suf- 
fering from  his  wounds,  hastened  to  the 
post. 

Deprived,  by  the  sickness  of  Commo- 
dore Chauncey,  of  the  co-operation  of  his 
fleet  on  Lake  Ontario,  Brown  had  been 


compelled  to  abandon  his  scheme  for  the 
conquest  of  Canada.  Although,  with  his 
usual  sanguineness  of  disposition,  he  yet 
hoped  to  strike  an  effective  blow  at  the 
enemy  upon  their  own  territory,  with  the 
aid  of  General  Izard  (lately  promoted  to 
the  command  of  the  northern  army),  his 
pressing  desire  now  was  to  save  his  brave 
garrison.  Thus  cooped  up  in  Fort  Erie 
with  his  small  force,  he  anxiously  await- 
ed the  arrival  of  the  expected  reinforce- 
ments. 

General  Izard  at  length  set  out  from 
Plattsburg  with  seven  thousand  troops, 
leaving  three  thousand,  mostly  invalids, 
under  the  command  of  G  eneral  Macomb, 
to  defend  that  post.  On  reaching  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor — where,  with  his  usual  cau- 
tious discretion,  he  had  decided  not  to 
venture  an  attack  upon  Kingston — he 
received  an  urgent  appeal  from  General 
Brown  to  come  to  his  aid  at  Fort  Erie. 
The  latter,  however,  soon  gave  up  his 
hope  of  assistance  from  that  quarter,  and, 
losing  all  confidence  in  the  dilatory  and 
capricious  Izard,  declared  in  his  despatch 
to  Secretary  Armstrong — "We  must,  if 
saved,  do  the  business  ourselves."  With 
no  trust  but  in  himself,  Brown  now  deter- 
mined, by  a  vigorous  push,  to  become 
"his  own  deliverer,"  and  save  his  little 
garrison  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Izard  made 
great  professions  of  sympathy  with  the 
beleaguered  garrison  of  Fort  Erie.  "  The 
perils  of  this  heroic  band,"  he  said,  "  are 
now  so  multiplied  and  menacing  as  make 
it  my  first  and  most  important  duty  to 
leave  Kingston  untouched,  embark  my 
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troops  on  board  the  fleet,  run  up  to  the 
head  of  the  lake,  land  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Niagara,  and  throw  myself  on 
the  rear  of  Druinmond."  Kingston  was 
accordingly  left  untouched  by  Izard  ;  but 
his  sympathy  with  the  "heroic  band"  of 
Fort  Erie,  however  strongly  expressed  in 
words,  was  rendered  useless  for  any  prac- 
tical good  by  his  capricious  movements 
and  frivolous  delays.  Commodore  Chaun- 
cey  offering  to  carry  him  and  his  troops 
to  any  point  on  Lake  Ontario  which  he 
"  might  think  proper  to  indicate,"  Izard 
declared  for  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee 
river !  On  landing  at  this  point,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Batavia  instead  of  Buffalo;  and, 
by  thus  diverging  from  the  direct  route, 
he  so  prolonged  his  march,  that  all  time- 
ly aid  from  him  became  hopeless. 

While  these  futile  attempts  were  being 
made  upon  the  territory  of  the  enemy, 
Great  Britain  was  bringing  all  her  migh- 
ty resources  of  war,  now  set  free  by  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  against  her  Amer- 
ican foes.  Large  fleets,  filled  with  vet- 
eran troops,  had  gathered  at  Bermuda, 
prepared  to  make  a  descent  upon  our 
coasts,  and  threatened  to  lay  waste  our 
towns,  cities,  and  defenceless  settlements. 
The  whole  country  became  alarmed ;  and 
President  Madison,  in  his  solicitude,  is- 
sued a  circular  letter  to  the  states  of  the 
Union,  calling  upon  them,  without  wait- 
in  a;  for  the  usual  authorization  of  Con- 
gress,  to  detach  for  service  in  all  haste 
their  quotas  of  an  army  of  ninety-three 
thousand  five  hundred  militia  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  national  territory,  threatened 
by  the  great  naval  and  land  forces  of  Eng- 
land. 


A  new  military  district,  embracing  Ma- 
ryland, the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Vir- 
ginia north  of  the  Rappahannock  river, 
was  also  established,  and  the  command 
given  to  General  Winder.  The  separate 
states  themselves,  sharing  in  the  univer- 
sal alarm,  were  likewise  active  in  prepar- 
ing to  defend  their  shores  from  the  im- 
pending danger.  Norfolk  was  garrisoned 
by  a  force  of  militia  drawn  from  the  inte- 
rior of  Virginia.  The  citizens  of  Baltimore 
busily  threw  up  intrenchments ;  and  the 
governor  of  Maryland  ordered  out  sev- 
eral thousand  militiamen.  New  York  for 
awhile  ceased  its  factious  squabbles,  and 
all  parties  united  in  measures  for  defence. 
The  town  of  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island, 
voted  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  fortifi- 
cations. The  shipmasters  of  Portland,  in 
the  then  District  of  Maine,  patriotically 
formed  themselves  into  a  company  of  sea- 
fencibles;  and  even  Massachusetts  did  not 
fail  to  respond  to  the  call  for  her  quota 
of  militia. 

Our  men-of-war  were  shut  up  in  close 
blockade  by  the  British  squadrons  al- 
ready on  our  coast ;  and  now  we  had  no 
naval  vessels  at  sea  with  the  exception 
of  the  new  sloops-of-war,  whose  varied 
adventures  have  been  narrated  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter.  Gun-boats,  it  is  true,  were 
stationed  in  some  of  our  principal  rivers 
leading  to  the  sea.  New  York,  the  Del- 
aware, the  Chesapeake,  and  Charleston, 
each  had  a  squadron  of  these  vessels,  but 
they  were  esteemed  as  inadequate  guards 
even  of  the  upper  and  shallow  waters. 

The  gun-boats  of  the  Chesapeake,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  active  and  in- 
trepid Captain  Joshua  Barney,  became 
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memorable  from  their  frequent  skirmish- 
es with  the  enemy's  ships  which  block- 
aded them  in  the  Patuxent  river.  Bar- 
ney was  always  on  the  alert  with  his  flo- 
tilla of  barges  and  galleys ;  and  whenever 
the  British  ventured  with  their  light  ves- 
sels into  the  shallow  waters,  he  would 
pounce  upon  them.  He  thus  succeeded 
in  always  greatly  harassing  them,  and 
sometimes  capturing  the  boats  and  their 


crews.  The  British  squadron,  however, 
having  been  increased,  Barney  was  com- 
pelled to  move  his  flotilla  up  the  river  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  St.  Leonard's  creek. 
Here  several  attempts  were  made  to  cap- 
ture the  gun-boats,  or  force  Barney  to 
abandon  them  and  take  to  the  land,  but 
in  vain.  He  gallantly  repelled  every  at- 
tack, and  kept  his  flotilla  unharmed  till 
the  advance  of  the  foe  upon  Washington. 
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Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane 
now  returned  from  Bermuda,  in  his 
eighty-gun  ship,  the  Tonnant,  bringing 
with  him  a  fleet  of  frigates  and  transports, 
having  some  three  thousand  veteran  Brit- 
ish troops  on  board,  under  the 
command  of  Major-General  Ross, 
and  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake.  On  en- 
tering the  bay,  the  fleet  was  joined  by 
Admiral  Sir  George  Cockburn  with  his 
squadron,  who,  now  assuming  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole,  had  under  his  flag 
the  imposing  array  of  twenty  vessels-of- 
war  of  all  kinds,  from  the  line-of-battle- 
ship  to  the  gun-brig,  and  a  still  larger 
number  of  transports  and  victuallers. 


Cockburn,  during  his  long  stay  on  the 
coast,  had  organized  a  hundred  fugitive 
negro-slaves ;  and  these,  added  to  his  ma- 
rines and  a  division  of  marine  artillery, 
gave  him  a  force  of  one  thousand  men, 
which,  joined  to  the  regular  troops  under 
General  Ross,  supplied  a  corps  for  land- 
ing of  more  than  four  thousand  men. 

The  first  day's  sail  brought  this  formi- 
dable force  to  the  mouth  of  James  river ; 
the  second  to  the  Potomac,  which  sev- 
eral of  the  frigates  entered ;  and  the  third 
to  the  Patuxent,  where  the  fleet  came  to 
anchor.  Waiting  a  few  hours  for  a  change 
of  wind,  the  ships  moved  again,  and  en- 
tered the  Patuxent  with  a  fair  breeze. 
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As  the  marauders  beheld  the  scene  of 
beauty  and  culture  which  they  were  seek- 
ing to  disfigure  and  destroy,  they  could 
not  withhold  their  admiration.  The  slo- 
ping banks  of  the  stream,  covered  with 
fields  of  Indian  corn  and  meadows  of  lux- 
uriant pasture,  and  the  neat,  white-paint- 
ed wooden  houses,  surrounded  with  gar- 
dens and  orchards,  presented  a  charming 
aspect  of  plenty  and  enjoyment;  while 
the  boundless  forests  beyond,  showing  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  culture,  furnished 
such  proofs  of  the  years  of  careful  toil  by 
which  those  graceful  homesteads  and  fer- 
tile fields  had  been  wrested  from  the  wil- 
derness, that  a  reluctant  sympathy  was 
forced  even  from  the  hostile  soldier. 

On  reaching  Benedict,  a  small 

village  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Patuxent,  a  gun-brig  was  stationed, 
broadside  on,  within  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  the  shore,  and  all  her  guns  load- 
ed with  grape  and  round  shot.  On  a  sig- 
nal from  the  admiral,  the  boats  were  at 
once  hoisted  out  from  every  ship  of  the 
fleet,  and  scattered  for  several  miles  on  the 

river ;  and  soon  its  surface  was 

covered  with  the  flotilla,  carry- 
ing the  full-armed  invaders  to  the  land. 
Every  precaution  was  taken  by  the  foe 
to  guard  against  attack,  but  it  proved  un- 
necessary. There  was  not  a  man  seen, 
to  strike  a  blow  in  defence  of  his  country. 
The  British  now  began  their 

march  into  the  interior,  while 
armed  boats  sailed  up  the  stream.  With- 
out cavalry-horses  to  draw  their  wagons 
or  artillery,  the  guns  were  dragged  along 
by  a  hundred  seamen,  and  the  stores  car- 
ried by  the  same  number :  while  each  sol- 
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dier  was  loaded  with  sixty  rounds  of  ball- 
cartridge  ;  a  knapsack,  holding  his  shirts, 
shoes,  stockings,  and  blanket;  a  haver- 
sack, packed  with  three  days'  provisions, 
and  his  drinking-canteen,  in  addition  to 
his  heavy  regulation-musket.  The  men, 
weakened  by  a  long  sea-voyage,  suffered 
greatly  from  the  hot  and  fatiguing  march, 
while  dressed  in  their  thick  woollen  uni- 
forms, and  bearing  their  heavy  burdens 
under  a  burning  August  sun ;  and,  before 
they  had  gone  six  miles,  many  dropped 
exhausted  from  the  ranks.  The  utmost 
caution  was  taken  to  prevent  surprise,  by 
sending  out  strong  flank-patrols  and  push- 
ing forward  the  advance-guard.  As  they 
marched  through  the  forest,  the  invaders 
were  in  constant  fear  of  the  deadly  shots 
of  the  American  riflemen,  who  were  re- 
ported by  the  guides  to  be  lying  in  am- 
bush amid  the  thickets.  Having  only  a 
skirmish,  however,  with  a  small  body  of 
these  dread  riflemen,  the  enemy  marched 
into  Nottingham.  This  town,  surrounded 
by  plantations  of  tobacco,  was  found  com- 
pletely deserted.  Not  a  person  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets ;  and  the  bread,  still 
baking  in  the  ovens  of  the  houses,  showed 
the  haste  with  which  the  inhabitants  had 
fled. 

After  a  night's  repose  at  Nottingham, 
the  British  resumed  their  slow  and  cau- 
tious march  toward  Marlborough,  follow- 
ing the  gun-boats,  which  had  pushed  up 
the  creek  that  empties  into  the 
Patuxent,  in  order  to  attack  Cap- 
tain Barney's  flotilla,  which  had  so  long 
defied  Admiral  Cockburn's  whole  squad- 
ron. During  the  march,  the  enemy  were 
greatly  startled  by  several  heavy  explo- 
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sions  in  the  distance.  On  sending  mes- 
sengers forward  to  discover  the  cause,  it 
was  ascertained  that  Barney  had  been 
blowing  up  his  boats.  This  officer,  hav- 
ing been  directed  to  destroy  his  flotilla, 
acted  accordingly,  and  with  his  four  hun- 
dred sailors  and  marines  joined  the  Amer- 
ican militia  who  had  assembled  to  defend 
their  country  against  the  invaders. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  unscrupulous 
Cockburn,  it  was  now  determined  by  Sir 
James  Ross  to  march  upon  Washington ; 
and  accordingly,  on  leaving  Marlborough, 
the  army  proceeded  along  the  road  that 
led  to  the  capital.* 

With  the  enemy  thus  within  eighteen 
miles  of  Washington,  great  excitement 
and  consternation  prevailed  in  that  city. 
General  Winder  had  despatched  his  re- 
quisitions to  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
for  their  several  quotas  of  militia ;  but  no 
aid  having  come  in  time  from  that  quar- 
ter, he  had  at  his  immediate  disposition 
only  a  small  force  drafted  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  was  hurriedly 
marched  to  a  point  about  eight  miles  east 
of  the  federal  city,  where  it  encamped. 
Here,  too,  came  the  regulars  who  had  fal- 
len back  from  Marlborough  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  foe,  and  Barney  with  his 
sailors  and  marines.  The  president,  the 
secretaries  of  state,  war,  and  the  navy, 
and  the  attorney-general,  also  assembled 
at  the  camp. 

Everything  was  in  a  state  of  panic,  dis- 
order, and  perplexity.     General  Winder, 

*  Gleig.  Scott,  in  his  "Records  of  Naval  Life,"  says 
that  the  capture  of  Washington  was  the  original  object 
of  the  expedition.  Some  of  the  despatches  confirm  this 
view.     Gleig,  however,  is  generally  accurate. 
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having  ridden  out  with  the  purpose  of 
reconnoitring,  was  so  long  absent,  that 
he  was  given  up  as  lost,  and  another  offi- 
cer provided  to  take  his  place.  The  er- 
rant Winder,  however,  returned  to  resume 
his  command,  and  to  find  everything  in  a 
state  of  bewilderment  and  confusion  in 
the  camp.  The  meek  Madison,  after  hav- 
ing exercised  his  martial  prerogative  of 
reviewing  the  troops,  had  called  together 
his  counsellors ;  but,  being  puzzled  to  de- 
cide whether  the  enemy  were  marching 
to  attack  the  American  camp,  Annapolis, 
Alexandria,  or  Washington,  their  united 
wisdom  was  overwhelmed  in  an  impene- 
trable fog  of  doubt,  irresolution,  and  con- 
fused dismay. 

While  their  leaders  were  stupid  with 
perplexity,  the  soldiers  were  wild  with 
disorder.  A  veteran  officer  declared  that 
the  camp  resembled  a  race-field,  and  that 
it  was  as  noisy  as  a  fair.  The  militia  and 
the  sailors,  overflowing  with  drink,  were 
boisterous  with  mirth  and  quarrel ;  and 
the  countersign  was  given  so  badly  by 
the  unsoldierly  sentinels,  that  it  might 
be  heard  at  a  distance  of  fifty  yards ! 

As  the  British  continued  to  advance, 
and  General  Winder  caught  a  glimpse  of 
their  approaching  columns,  he  ordered  a 
retreat,  as  he  believed  his  three  thousand 
disorderly  troops  were  quite  unable  to 
cope  with  the  force  of  the  enemy,  which 
had  risen  in  the  general  apprehension  to 
twelve  thousand.  The  march  to  Wash- 
ington was  literally  a  run  of  eight  miles, 
so  eagerly  did  the  alarmed  troops  obey 
the  order  to  retreat.  On  reaching  the 
city,  the  American  force  encamped  near 
the  navy-yard. 
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Still  perplexed  about  the  intentions  of 
the  enemy,  and  although  General  Winder 
and  Secretary  Armstrong  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  a  march  on  the  capital 
was  proposed,  it  was  determined  to  do 
something  to  provide  for  its  defences. 
The  advance  of  the  British  frigates  up 
the  Potomac  was  deemed  by  those  mili- 
tary oracles,  the  general  and  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  as  a  demonstration  to  draw 
off  attention  from  Annapolis.  The  latter 
was  so  obstinate  in  his  convictions,  that 
he  contemptuously  answered  the  sugges- 
tions of  danger  from  the  panic-stricken 
legislators  and  inhabitants  with — ?'  Have 
they  artillery  ?  No.  Have  they  cavalry  ? 
No.  Then  don't  tell  an  old  soldier  that 
any  regular  army  will  or  can  come.  We 
are  more  frightened  than  hurt,  or  likely 
to  be.  What  do  they  want,  what  can  they 
get,  in  this  sheep-walk  ?"  (as  he  sneeringly 
termed  the  "  city  of  magnificent  distances.") 
"  If  they  want  to  do  anything,  they  must 
go  to  Baltimore,  not  come  to  this  barren 
wilderness  !"*  Preparations  were,  howev- 
er, made  to  destroy  the  vessels  and  arma- 
ments in  the  navy-yard,  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
and  the  bridges  over  the  Potomac,  in  or- 
der to  check  their  advance. 

At  length  came  a  frightened  messen- 
ger with  the  alarming  intelligence  that 
the  British  were  approaching  Bladens- 
burg,  where  General  Stansbury  had  just 
arrived  with  the  militia  from  Baltimore. 
On  receiving  this  news,  General  Winder 
ordered  Stansbury  to  stand  where  he  was 
and  give  battle  to  the  invaders,  while  he 
himself  hastened  to  join  him  with  his 

*  Ingersoll. 


troops  from  Washington.  The  secretary 
of  war  followed,  and  then  the  president, 
armed  with  the  borrowed  duelling-pistols 
of  Mr.  Campbell,  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury (who  discreetly  proposed  to  remain  at 
Washington),  and  accompanied  by  Mon- 
roe and  Bush.  The  ardent  Barney,  loth 
to  be  left  behind,  loudly  grumbled  at  be- 
ing kept  "  with  five  hundred  of  the  few 
precious   fighting-men  to  do  what  any 

d d  corporal  could  do  with  five !"  and 

extorted  permission  to  leave  the  bridge 
over  the  Potomac,  where  he  had  been 
posted  to  destroy  it,  and  march  to  join 
the  army. 

General  Stansbury  was  found  posted 
with  his  Baltimore  troops  in  the  form  of 
a  semicircle  on  the  ground  rising  from 
the  western  bank  and  Washington  side 
of  the  shallow  branch  of  the  Potomac  on 
which  the  town  of  Bladensburg  stands. 
The  artillery  covered  the  line,  and  com- 
manded the  bridge  over  which  the  high- 
road led  to  Washington. 

On  his  arrival,  General  Winder  assumed 
the  chief  command,  but  found  the  presi- 
dent and  his  cabinet  not  indisposed  to  in- 
terfere. The  secretary  of  war  had  been 
first  ordered  to  exercise  his  skill,  but  Mr. 
Madison  soon  ruled  him  out  of  council 
by  a  counter-order.  Colonel  Monroe,  the 
secretary  of  state,  however,  who  had  ex- 
hibited his  martial  ardor  by  declaring  that 
he  was  resolved  to  pour  out  the  last  drop 
of  his  blood  in  the  defence  of  every  inch 
of  ground,  being  permitted  to  give  full 
scope  to  his  military  genius,  altered  the 
order  of  battle,  and  was  subsequently  held 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  misfortunes  of 
the  day. 
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Inthe  meantime,  the  enemy  continued 
to  advance.  The  weather  was  intensely 
hot  and  dry,  and  the  heavily-clad  and 
overloaded  British  soldiers  suffered  great- 
ly. The  sun's  rays  beat  fiercely  upon 
them  as  they  marched  along  the  exposed 
and  dusty  road.  Numbers  of  men  had 
already  fallen  to  the  rear  exhausted,  and 
many  more  could  hardly  be  kept  in  the 
ranks.  The  army  was  obliged  to  come 
to  frequent  halts,  to  give  the  stragglers 
time  to  overtake  the  column;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  march  resumed,  than  the 
sides  of  the  road  were  covered  with  men 
stricken  prostrate  with  heat  and  fatigue. 
Some  of  the  sturdiest  of  the  soldiers,  thus 
unable  to  go  on,  were  left  fainting  and 
dying  by  the  way. 

On  turning  a  sudden  angle  in 
the  road,  the  enemy  first  beheld 
the  American  force,  which  appeared  to 
them  to  occupy  a  position  of  "great 
strength  and  commanding  altitude."  The 
British  general,  Ross,  surveying  from  a 
neighboring  height  his  foes,  apparently 
so  securely  posted,  and  supposing  that 
they  could  only  be  attacked  by  passing 
over  the  narrow  bridge — for  he  was  un- 
conscious that  the  stream  was  fordable  — 
is  said  to  have  hesitated.  One  of  his  offi- 
cers, however,  having  exclaimed  to  the 
doubting  commander,  "  What  will  be  said 
of  us  in  England,  if  we  stop  now !"  Ross 
declared,  "If  it  rain  militia,  we  will  go 
on!"  and  immediately  prepared  to  ad- 
vance. 

The  American  troops,  amounting  in  all 
to  five  thousand  when  reinforced  by  Gen- 
eral Winder's  command,  which  fell  in  be- 
hind the  front  line,  were  drawn  up  in 


three  straight  lines,  "  like  so  many  regi- 
ments upon  a  gala-parade,"  with  the  ar- 
tillery-guns posted  by  ones  and  twos  at 
intervals  in  the  ranks,  but  so  arranged  as 
to  be  unable  to  fire  a  cross-shot  upon  an 
enemy  approaching  on  either  flank.  The 
restless  Barney,  mounting  his  horse,  had 
hurried  to  the  field  of  battle,  leading  on 
his  trusty  sailors,  and  followed  by  Cap  tarn 
Miller  and  the  marines,  with  their  four 
big  guns,  but  did  not  arrive  until  the  ac- 
tion had  already  begun,  when  he  took 
post  behind  the  front  lines,  where  he 
could  sweep  the  road. 

Having  cautiously  entered  Bladens- 
burg,  and  finding  its  houses  and  streets 
deserted,  the  British  commander  became 
aware  that  he  had  no  enemy  to  oppose 
him  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
The  order  for  attacking  the  American 
lines  was  now  given.  Without  waiting 
to  try  whether  the  stream  was  fordable, 
the  British  advance  pushed  on  at  double 
quick  time  toward  the  bridge,  under  the 
cover  of  showers  of  rockets.  The  Ameri- 
can artillery  had  been  keeping  up  a  con- 
tinued fire  upon  the  invaders  as  they 
emerged  from  the  town,  but  withheld 
that  of  a  two-gun  battery  on  the  high- 
road until  the  British  thronged  upon  the 
bridge,  when  it  opened  with  great  effect. 
At  the  first  discharge,  a  whole  coinpan}' 
was  swept  down  ;  but  the  English  brigade 
continued  to  push  stoutly  on,  trampling 
as  they  went  upon  many  of  their  dead 
and  dying  comrades,  and  gained  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river.  The  militia,  ap- 
palled by  the  rockets  which  were  passing 
in  showers  of  fire  over  their  heads,  were 
urged  by  General  Winder  to  disregard 
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them*  President  Madison  and  his  martial 
cabinet,  startled  by  these  blazing  missiles, 
had  already  discreetly  retired  to  a  safe 
distance ;  and  now,  as  the  rockets,  better 

*  As  the  conduct  of  General  Winder  at  the  battle  of  Bla- 
densbnrg  has  been  the  subject  of  much  censorious  comment, 
it  is  but  fair  to  give  his  own  statement,  viz.  : — 

O'Neale's,  September  26, 1814. 

Sir  :  The  readiest  mode  in  which  I  can  meet  the  inqui- 
ries which  you  have  made,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  of 
which  you  are  the  chairman,  will  be  to  give  a  narrative 
of  my  agency  as  commander  of  the  tenth  military  district, 
and  to  accompany  it  with  the  correspondence  which  I  have 
had,  by  letter,  with  the  general  and  state  governments, 
and  their  respective  officers,  while  in  that  command. 

Within  the  few  last  days  of  June,  and  before  it  was 
known  that  my  exchange  was  perfect,  although  intelli- 
gence to  that  effect  was  momently  expected,  I  was  at  the 
city  .of  Washington,  and  the  secretary  of  war  informed  me 
that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  create  another  military 
district,  to  embrace  the  country  from  the  Kappahannock 
northward,  to  include  the  state  of  Maryland,  and  that  the 
president  intended  to  vest  me  with  the  command  of  it. 

On  my  return  to  Baltimore,  I  addressed  to  the  secretary 
of  war  copies  of  the  letters  herewith  transmitted,  marked 
1  A,  2  A. 

About  the  4th  or  5th  of  July,  I  received  a  letter,  a  copy 
of  which,  marked  1  B,  accompanies  this,  which  enclosed 
an  order  constituting  the  tenth  military  district,  a  copy  of 
which  is  annexed  to  the  letter  above  referred  to. 

In  obedience  to  the  requisition  of  the  letter,  I  immedi- 
ately went  to  Washington  and  waited  on  the  secretary  of 
war.  He  stated  to  me  that,  in  addition  to  the  garrisons 
of  the  several  forts  within  my  district,  and  the  detach- 
ments of  the  thirty-sixth  and  thirty-eighth  infantry  then 
at  Benedict,  it  was  contemplated  to  order  a  detachment 
of  cavalry,  then  at  Carlisle,  under  orders  to  be  mounted, 
amounting  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  a  company  of 
the  twelfth,  and  from  one  to  two  companies  of  the  tenth 
regular  infantry,  which  would  be  ordered  to  be  collected 
from  their  several  recruiting-rendezvous,  and  to  march  to 
the  city  of  Washington,  and  that  the  whole  regular  force 
thus  to  be  collected  might  amount  to  one  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred,  and  that  the  balance  of  my  command 
would  be  composed  of  militia  ;  that  a  requisition  was  about 
to  be  made  upon  certain  states  for  upward  of  ninety  thou- 
sand militia,  intended  for  the  defence  of  the  maritime  fron- 
tier of  the  country,  and  showed  me  a  blank  circular  which 
had  been  printed,  but  not  filled  up,  nor  sent  to  the  respec- 
tive governors  of  the  states. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the  secretary  of  war 
at  that  time  my  idea  of  the  propriety  of  calling  immedi- 
ately into  the  field  at  least  a  portion  of  the  militia  intended 
for  my  district,  and  encamping  them  in  the  best  position 


aimed,  came  directly  in  their  faces,  the 
militia  could  no  longer  be  persuaded  of 
their  harmlessness,  and  the  whole  front 
line  gave  way,  leaving  the  two  guns, 

for  protecting  the  probable  points  at  which  the  enemy 
would  strike  if  he  should  invade  the  district  of  my  com- 
mand. The  secretary  was  of  opinion  that  the  most  ad- 
vantageous mode  of  using  militia  was  upon  the  spur  of  the 
occasion,  and  to  bring  them  to  fight  as  soon  as  called  out. 
I  returned  within  a  day  or  two  to  Baltimore,  to  prepare 
myself  for  visiting  the  different  parts  of  my  district,  and 
to  explore  it  generally,  and  particularly  those  parts  of  it 
which  might  be  considered  as  the  approaches  to  the  three 
principal  points  of  it,  to  wit,  Washington,  Baltimore,  and 
Annapolis. 

My  impressions  of  the  necessity  of  having  a  respectable 
force  immediately  called  into  the  field  were  strengthened 
instead  of  diminished  by  subsequent  reflection  ;  and  I,  in 
consequence,  on  the  9th  of  July,  addressed  the  letter  to 
the  secretary  of  war,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  sent, 
marked  3  A. 

Agreeably  to  the  suggestion  contained  in  that  letter,  I 
proceeded  to  Annapolis  to  visit  the  military  posts  there, 
and  to  be  ready  on  the  spot  when  the  governor  should 
receive  the  requisition,  and  myself  such  instructions  as 
might  be  thought  proper  to  be  given  me,  to  take  the  most 
immediate  steps  to  accomplish  them. 

The  governor  received  the  requisition,  and  immediately 
issued  the  necessary  orders  to  have  the  quota  required 
drafted. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  the  secretary  addressed  to  me  a 
letter  (the  copy  of  which  is  herewith  marked  2  B),  but 
which,  being  directed  to  Baltimore,  did  not  reach  me  until 
after  I  had  been  to  Upper  Marlborough  and  again  returned 
to  Annapolis,  where  it  followed  me.  I  proceeded  from 
Annapolis  to  Upper  Marlborough,  and  on  the  16th  ad- 
dressed two  letters  to  the  secretary  of  war,  of  which  copies 
are  sent,  marked  4  A,  5  A. 

The  apprehension  that  the  enemy  would  proceed  up  the 
Patuxent  and  attack  the  flotilla  at  Nottingham,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reinforcement  he  had  just  received,  gaining 
strength,  I  proceeded  immediately  to  Nottingham,  instead 
of  going  to  the  Woodyard  as  I  intended.  During  the  16th 
we  received  no  information  of  a  movement  of  the  enemy 
up  the  river ;  but  on  the  lTth^  about  nine  o'clock,  Mr. 
Fitzhugh  arrived  express  from  the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent, 
and  stated  that  about  twenty  barges,  several  frigates,  and 
some  small  armed  vessels,  were  proceeding  up  the  river. 
I,  in  consequence,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war,  a 
copy  of  which  is  herewith  sent,  marked  6  A,  and  wrote  a 
note  to  Brigadier-General  West,  of  the  Maryland  militia, 
advising  him  to  call  out  the  militia  of  the  county. 

I  ordered  the  detachments  of  the  thirty-sixth  and  thirty- 
eighth  to  hasten  from  the  head  of  South  river,  by  forced 
marches,  to  Nottingham.     Three  companies  of  the  city 
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which  had  been  so  effective,  in  the  hands 
of  the  British  soldiers. 

The  English  brigade  which  had  crossed 
amounted  to  only  fifteen  hundred  men ; 

militia  were  promptly  despatched  in  consequence  of  my 
letter  of  the  17th.  But  by  the  time  these  latter  had 
reached  the  Woodyard,  and  the  regulars  Marlborough, 
the  enemy  had  entered  Hunting  creek,  on  the  Calvert  side 
of  the  river  ;  had  proceeded  to  Huntingtown,  burned  the 
tobacco-warehouse,  after  having  taken  off  the  principal 
part  of  the  tobacco  ;  and  were  retiring  down  the  river.  I 
halted  the  city  militia  at  the  Woodyard,  and  the  regulars 
at  Marlborough. 

In  answer  to  my  letter  of  the  17th  from  Nottingham,  I 
received  the  following  answer  from  the  secretary  of  war, 
marked  3  B.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  I  ascertained  that  the 
enemy  had  retired  to  the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Annapolis,  to  make  the  requisition  upon  the 
governor,  as  directed  by  the  secretary  of  war  ;  and  thence 
to  Baltimore,  to  lend  my  aid  and  power  to  draw  out  the 
force  authorized  there. 

While  at  Annapolis,  I  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  war 
the  letter  dated  20th  of  July,  a  copy  of  which  is  sent, 
marked  7  A ;  and  at  the  same  time  made  the  requisition 
on  the  governor,  herewith  sent,  marked  1  C.  After  re- 
maining at  Baltimore  a  day,  and  leaving  orders  to  Briga- 
dier-General Stansbury,  who  had  been  called  on  to  com- 
mand the  militia  to  be  assembled  there,  relative  to  their 
muster  and  inspection,  under  the  laws  of  Congress,  I  re- 
turned to  Marlborough  to  lix  upon  an  encampment  for 
the  militia  I  had  required  from  the  governor,  and  to  be 
more  at  hand  to  be  informed  of  the  enemy's  movements. 
Prom  Upper  Marlborough,  on  the  23d  of  July,  I  wrote  to 
the  secretary  of  war  the  accompanying  letter,  marked  8  A  ; 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  Woodyard,  from  whence,  on  the 
same  day,  I  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war  the  following 
letter,  marked  9  A. 

The  enemy  still  remaining  inactive,  or  rather  confining 
himself  to  depredations  upon  the  lower  parts  of  the  rivers 
Patuxent  and  Potomac,  I  seized  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
Fort  Washington,  and  on  the  25th  required  from  Lieuten- 
ant Edwards,  the  commanding  officer,  a  representation  of 
what  he  deemed  necessary  to  complete  the  equipment  of 
the  fort,  with  its  then  works ;  and  received  from  him  a 
representation,  which  I  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  the  secre- 
tary of  war  on  the  25th,  of  which  copies  are  sent,  marked 
10  A.  A  copy  of  his  answer,  marked  4  B,  is  herewith 
sent. 

Learning  that  some  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  proceed- 
ing up  the  Potomac,  I  proceeded  down  to  Port  Tobacco, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  more  precisely  his  views,  and 
of  informing  myself  of  the  country  ;  and  on  the  26th  wrote 
to  the  secretary  of  war  the  following  letter,  marked  11  A. 

Having  ascertained  the  next  morning  that  the  enemy's 
ships  had  descended  the  river,  I  returned  to  Marlborough, 


but,  without  waiting  for  the  rest  of  the 
army  to  come  up,  they  threw"  off  their 
heavy  knapsacks  and  haversacks,  and,  ex- 
tending their  ranks,  pushed  on  to  attack 

and  availed  myself  of  the  first  opportunity  I  had  to  review 
and  inspect  the  detachment  of  the  thirty-sixth  and  thirty- 
eighth  ;  and  thence  proceeded  to  Washington  city,  where 
I  established  permanent  headquarters  of  the  district  on 
the  1st  of  August.  I  availed  myself  of  a  day  at  this  time 
to  review  and  inspect  the  two  brigades  of  district  militia 
in  Alexandria  and  this  place,  and  reported  the  result  to 
Major-General  Van  Ness,  commanding  the  District  militia, 
in  the  letter  herewith,  marked  No.  1. 

The  people  of  St.  Mary's  and  Charles's  had  become  ex- 
tremely sore  under  the  harassing  service  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected,  and  the  devastation  and  plunder  which 
the  enemy  had  been  so  long  committing  on  their  shores  ; 
and  the  remonstrances  of  Brigadier-General  Stuart,  com- 
manding the  militia  there  under  the  state  authority,  had 
become  extremely  importunate,  with  both  the  secretary 
of  war  and  the  president,  to  receive  aid  and  protection 
from  the  general  government.  The  danger  of  throwing  a 
force  so  far  down  into  that  neck  of  land,  which  exposed 
them  to  the  danger  of  being  cut  off,  besides  that  they 
would  be  lost  for  the  defence  of  Washington,  Baltimore,  or 
Annapolis,  had  hitherto  prevented  me  from  pushing  any 
part  of  my  command  so  low  down  ;  but  the  president,  in 
conversation,  told  me  that  their  situation  required  aid, 
and  directed  me  to  move  the  detachments  of  the  thirty- 
sixth  and  thirty-eighth  down  to  unite  with  and  aid  General 
Stuart.  I  accordingly  ordered  Lieutenant-Colonel  Scott  to 
move  from  Marlborough  to  Piscataway,  and  I  proceeded 
directly  down  myself  on  the  3d.  On  the  morning  of  the 
4th  of  August,  I  wrote  the  following  letter  from  Port  To- 
bacco, marked  13  A,  to  the  secretary  of  war,  and,  agreea- 
bly to  the  intention  therein  expressed,  proceeded  twelve 
miles  below  to  General  Stuart's  camp.  I  there  learned, 
beyond  doubt,  that  the  enemy  had  returned  down  the 
river ;  and,  after  assuring  the  general  of  support  if  they 
again  advanced  up  the  river,  I  returned  back  again  to  the 
city  of  Washington,  directing  Lieutenant-Colonel  Scott, 
commanding  the  regulars,  to  take  up  his  encampment  at 
a  very  convenient  place  two  miles  from  Piscataway,  on  the 
road  to  the  Woodyard  and  Marlborough. 

On  my  arrival  at  Washington,  I  found  that  the  requisi- 
tion made  upon  the  governor  of  Maryland  for  three  thou- 
sand men,  to  be  assembled  at  Bladensburg,  had  brought 
to  that  place  only  one  company ;  but  I  learned  that  other 
detachments  were  about  marching  to  that  place,  and,  in 
order  that  no  delay  might  occur  in  organizing  and  equip- 
ping them,  I  ordered  Major  Keyser,  of  the  thirty-eighth 
regular  infantry,  to  proceed  to  Bladensburg,  to  muster, 
inspect,  and  drill  the  detachments  as  they  came  in. 

I  thence  proceeded  to  Baltimore,  to  ascertain  more  pre- 
cisely the  effect  of  the  requisition  made  on  Major-General 
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the  second  line.  The  Annapolis  regiment, 
in  the  thicket  on  the  left  of  the  road,  gave 
way  after  a  single  fire ;  and  the  regulars, 
on  the  right,  followed  their  example. 

Smith  for  two  thousand  men  from  his  division.  When 
arrived,  I  found  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  only 
assembled.  I  reviewed  and  inspected  them,  and  gave 
Brigadier-General  Stansbury  orders  to  endeavor,  by  the 
most  speedy  means,  to  get  in  the  delinquents  and  ab- 
sentees. 

I  had  just  learned  by  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  Ma- 
ryland, and  also  from  General  Smith,  that,  upon  General 
Smith's  application  to  the  secretary  of  war,  he  had  deter- 
mined that  the  two  thousand  men  now  called  to  Balti- 
more, and  which  had  been  detached  under  a  requisition 
of  the  secretary  of  war  directly  on  General  Smith  of  the 
20th  of  April,  were  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  quota 
of  Maryland  under  the  requisition  of  the  4th  of  July.  I 
had  drawn  a  different  conclusion,  and  had  so  informed  both 
the  governor  and  General  Smith  in  the  visits  I  made  to 
Annapolis  and  Baltimore  about  the  20th  of  July,  immedi- 
ately after  receiving  the  letter  from  the  secretary  of  war  of 
the  17th  July,  above  exhibited.  In  order  to  supply  the 
deficit  in  my  calculation  upon  this  force,  I  addressed  the 
letter  of  the  13th  of  August  to  the  secretary  of  war,  of 
which  a  copy,  marked  14  A,  is  here  presented  ;  proceeded 
the  same  or  the  following  day  to  Washington  by  the  way 
of  Annapolis ;  and  on  the  17th,  at  Washington,  the  day 
following  my  arrival,  received  the  letter  from  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  of  which  a  copy,  marked  5  B,  is  sent. 

I  should  have  stated  that,  two  days  after  my  return  to 
the  city  of  Washington,  about  the  6th  of  August,  I  re- 
ceived two  letters  from  the  secretary  of  war,  the  one  dated 
the  15th,  the  other  the  17th  of  July,  which,  having  been 
addressed  to  me  at  Baltimore,  had  followed  me  backward 
and  forward  from  place  to  place,  and,  unfortunately,  only 
reached  me  at  this  late  period  ;  copies  of  these  are  here- 
with sent,  marked  6  B  and  7  B. 

I  had,  in  the  meantime,  addressed  the  letter  of  the  6th 
of  August  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  a  copy  of  which 
is  sent,  marked  1  D  ;  and  upon  the  8th,  on  the  receiving 
the  letter  of  the  secretary  of  war  of  the  15th,  I  wrote  an- 
other letter  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which, 
from  haste  or  much  occupation,  I  did  not  take  a  copy,  or 
have  mislaid  it :  it  substantially,  however,  informed  him 
of  the  number  of  militia  I  was  authorized  to  call  from 
him,  requesting  him  to  hasten  their  drafting  and  organi- 
zation, and  to  transmit  a  list  of  the  officers,  from  brigadiers 
down,  who  would  command.  Should  this  letter  be  deemed 
material,  a  copy  can  be  obtained  from  the  governor,  and 
I  have  written  to  procure  it. 

I  addressed  on  the  16th  also  a  similar  letter  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia.  On  the  16th  or  17th  of  August,  I  re- 
ceived from  the  secretary  of  state  of  Pennsylvania  an 
answer,  dated  the  11th,  of  which  a  copy,  marked  2  D,  is 


The  sailors  and  marines,  however,  un- 
der Barney  and  Miller,  stood  their  ground 
manfully,  and  plyed  their  big  guns  with 
such  effect,  that  the  British  were  driven 

herewith  sent ;  and  from  the  adjutant-general  of  Virginia 
the  answer  and  enclosures  herewith  sent,  marked  E. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  18th,  intelligence  was 
received  from  the  observatory  on  Point  Lookout,  that  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th  the  enemy's  fleet  off  that  place 
had  been  reinforced  by  a  formidable  squadron  of  ships  and 
vessels  of  various  sizes. 

I  immediately  made  requisitions  upon  the  governors  of 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  to  various  militia-officers, 
copies  of  which  are  herewith  sent,  marked  as  follows  :  to 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  3  D  ;  to  the  governor  of 
Maryland,  2  C  ;  to  Major-General  Smith,  of  Baltimore, 
1  F  ;  to  Brigadier-General  West,  of  Prince  George's,  Mary- 
land, No.  18  ;  to  Major-General  Van  Ness,  No.  4  ;  to  Brig- 
adier-General Hungerford,  Virginia,  No.  14  ;  to  Brigadier- 
General  Douglas  and  Colonel  Chilton,  of  Virginia,  and 
Brigadier-Generals  Kinggold,  Swearingen,  Barrack,  and 
Foreman,  of  Maryland,  No.  5. 

Besides  the  letters  and  correspondence  here  referred  to 
particularly,  a  mass  of  correspondence  occurred  with  vari- 
ous persons  relative  to  my  command,  and  which,  as  far  as 
I  suppose  they  can  have  any  influence  on  the  investiga- 
tion, are  herewith  sent. 

That  with  the  governor  of  Maryland  will  be  found  in 
bundle  C,  and  numbered,  in  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tion, from  3  C  to  11  C,  both  inclusive  ;  that  with  General 
Smith,  in  bundle  F  ;  and  that  with  other  persons,  not  be- 
fore referred  to,  with  the  numbers  before  referred  to,  are 
exhibited  from  No.  1  to  53  inclusive.  Much  other  corre- 
spondence necessary  to  be  carried  on,  and  which  occupied 
much  time,  took  place  ;  which,  however,  is  not  sent,  as  I 
deemed  them  not  calculated  to  illustrate  the  inquiry,  and 
only  calculated  uselessly  to  encumber  and  embarrass  the 
inquiry.     They  will  be  furnished  if  thought  requisite. 

I  will  state  as  nearly  as  possible  the  forces  which  were 
in  the  field  under  these  various  demands  and  requisitions, 
the  time  of  their  assembling,  their  condition,  and  subse- 
quent movements. 

The  returns  first  made,  when  I  came  into  command, 
me — 

Fort  M'Henry,  under  the  command  of  Major  Armis- 
tead,  non-commissioned  officers,  musicians,  and 
privates,  for  duty 194 

At  Annapolis,  in  Forts  Severn  and  Madison,  under 
Lieutenant  Fay 39 

At  Fort  Washington,  under  Lieutenant  Edwards. . .     49 

The  detachments  of  the  thirty-sixth  and  thirty- 
eighth,  and  a  small  detachment  of  artillery  under  . 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Scott 330 
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back  with  severe  loss  to  the  very  margin 
of  the  stream.  A  second  brigade  of  the 
enemy  now  crossed  to  the  rescue  of  their 
comrades,  and  another  attack  was  made, 

These  corps  received  no  addition,  but  were  gradually 
diminishing  by  the  ordinary  causes  which  always  operate- 
to  this  effect. 

The  two  thousand  Maryland  militia  who  were  ordered 
to  assemble  at  Baltimore,  had  be«n  drafted  in  pursuance 
of  a  requisition  made  by  the  secretary  of  war  on  General 
Smith  of  the  20th  of  April ;  and,  as  full  time  had  been 
allowed  to  make  the  draft  deliberately,  they  were,  as  far 
as  practicable,  ready  to  come  without  delay.  Notwith- 
standing, Brigadier-General  Stansbury  was  unable  to  bring 
to  Bladensburg  more  than  one  thousand  four  hundred, 
including  officers,  and  arrived  at  Bladensburg  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  22d  of  August. 

From  General  Strieker's  brigade  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
which  had  been  called  out  en  masse,  I  required  a  regiment 
of  infantry,  the  battalion  of  riflemen,  and  two  companies 
of  artillery — not  deeming  it  practicable  to  reconcile  the 
people  of  Baltimore  to  march  a  greater  number,  and  leave 
it  without  any  force,  and  being  strongly  persuaded  that 
the  exigency  would  have  drawn  in  time  a  greater  force 
from  the  adjacent  country.  The  detachment  from  Striek- 
er's brigade,  under  Colonel  Sterett,  arrived  at  Bladensburg 
in  the  night  of  the  23d  of  August,  and  the  total  amount 
was  nine  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

The  detachment  which  had  been  stationed  at  Annapolis, 
under  Colonel  Hood,  and  which  had  been  at  the  moment 
transferred  by  the  governor  of  Maryland  to  my  command, 
arrived  at  the  bridge  at  Bladensburg  about  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  enemy  appeared,  and  I  suppose  were  from  sis 
to  seven  hundred  strong.  I  have  never  had  any  return 
of  it. 

The  brigade  of  General  Smith,  consisting  of  the  militia 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  this  side  the  Potomac,  were 
called  out  on  Thursday,  the  18th  of  August ;  on  Friday, 
were  assembled  ;  and  on  Saturday,  the  20th,  they  crossed 
the  Eastern-Branch  bridge,  and  advanced  about  five  miles 
toward  the  Woodyard.  They  amounted,  I  suppose,  to 
about  twelve  hundred.  A  return  was  never  had  before 
they  separated  from  my  command,  as  there  was  not  an 
interval  of  sufficient  rest  to  have  obtained  one. 

General  Young's  brigade,  from  Alexandria,  between  five 
and  six  hundred  strong,  crossed  the  Potomac  Saturday  or 
Sunday,  the  19th  or  20th,  and  took  post  near  Piscataway. 

The  call  for  three  thousand  militia,  under  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  4th  of  July,  had  produced  only  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  at  the  moment  the  enemy  landed  at  Bene- 
dict. In  addition  to  the  causes  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
the  inefficacy  of  this  call  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  incre- 
dulity of  the  people  on  the  danger  of  invasion ;  the  per- 
plexed, broken,  and  harassed  state  of  the  militia  in  St. 
Mary's,  Calvert,  Charles's,  Prince  George's,  and  a  part  of 


by  which,  after  turning  the  left  flank  of 
the  Americans,  the  rest  of  the  militia 
were  put  to  flight,  leaving  Barney  and 
Miller,  with  their  sailors  and  marines,  to 

Anne  Arundel  counties,  which  had  rendered  it  impossible 
to  make  the  draft  in  some  of  them,  or  to  call  them  from 
those  exposed  situations  where  they  had  been  on  duty  two 
months,  under  the  local  calls  for  Maryland. 

Several  other  small  detachments  of  Maryland  militia, 
either  as  volunteers,  or  under  the  calls  on  the  brigadiers, 
joined  about  the  day  before  the  action,  whose  numbers  or 
commanding  officers  I  did  not  know.  They  may  have 
amounted  to  some  four  or  five  hundred. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Tilghman,  of  the  Maryland  cavalry, 
under  an  order  of  the  governor  of  Maryland,  with  about 
eighty  dragoons,  arrived  at  the  city  of  Washington  on  the 
16th  of  August,  on  his  way  to  join  General  Stuart,  in  the 
lower  part  of  Charles  or  St.  Mary's  county. 

Under  the  permission  I  just  then  received  to  accept  all 
the  militia  then  in  the  field  under  the  state  of  Maryland, 
I  informed  Colonel  Tilghman  that  I  had  no  doubt  of  the 
governor's  sanction,  for  which  I  had  applied,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  halt  here.  He  agreed  not  only  to  this, 
but,  by  the  consent  of  General  Stuart,  who  happened  then 
to  be  in  the  city  sick,  agreed  to  take  my  orders. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Laval,  of  the  United  States  light- 
dragoons,  with  a  small  squadron  of  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  who  had  been  mounted  at  Carlisle  the  prece- 
ding Monday,  arrived  at  Montgomery  courthouse  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th  of  August,  reported  himself  to  the 
war-office,  and  received  orders  to  report  to  me.  He  moved 
on  the  next  morning,  and  crossed  the  Eastern  Branch. 

Captain  Morgan,  with  a  company  of  about  eighty  of  the 
twelfth  United  States  infantry,  joined  at  the  Long  Old 
Fields  on  the  evening  of  the  22d. 

Colonel  Minor,  from  Virginia,  arrived  at  the  city  on  the 
evening  of  the  23d,  with  about  five  hundred  men,  wholly 
unarmed,  and  without  equipments.  Under  the  direction 
of  Colonel  Carberry,  who  had  been  charged  with  this  sub- 
ject, they  received  arms,  ammunition,  &c.,  next  morning, 
but  not  until  after  the  action  at  Bladensburg. 

No  part  of  the  tenth  had  yet  arrived. 

There  bad  been  no  adjutant  or  inspector  general  attached 
to  my  command  from  its  commencement.  Major  Hite, 
assistant  adjutant-general,  joined  me  on  the  ICth  of  Au- 
gust at  Washington  ;  and  Major  Smith,  assistant  inspector- 
general,  on  the  19th. 

This  was  the  situation,  condition,  and  amount  of  my 
force  and  command. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  detail  is  continued  up  to 
the  moment  of  the  battle  of  Bladensburg ;  but,  as  the 
time  at  which  the  different  corps  respectively  joined  is 
stated,  it  will  be  readily  seen  what  troops  were  concerned 
in  the  different  movements  which  will  now  be  detailed. 

The  innumerably  multiplied  orders,  letters,  consulta- 
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bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the  battle.  These 
gallant  fellows  firmly  stood  their  ground, 
and  foiled  every  attempt  to  drive  them 
from  it,  filling  the  ditches  and  strewing 

tions,  and  demands,  which  crowded  upon  me  at  the  mo- 
ment of  such  an  alarm,  can  more  easily  be  conceived  than 
described,  and  occupied  me  nearly  day  and  night  from 
Thursday,  the  18th  of  August,  till  Sunday,  the  21st,  and 
had  nearly  broken  down  myself  and  assistants  in  prepar- 
ing, dispensing,  and  attending  to  them. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Colonel  Monroe  proposed,  if  I 
would  detach  a  troop  of  cavalry  with  him,  to  proceed  in 
the  most  probable  direction  to  find  the  enemy  and  recon- 
noitre him.  Captain  Thornton's  troop  from  Alexandria 
was  detailed  on  this  service,  and  on  Friday  morning  the 
colonel  departed  with  them.  At  this  time  it  was  supposed 
the  enemy  intended  [coming  up]  the  bay,  as  one  of  his 
ships  was  already  in  view  from  Annapolis,  and  his  boats 
were  sounding  South  river.  It  was  Colonel  Monroe's  in- 
tention to  have  proceeded  direct  to  Annapolis  ;  but,  before 
he  had  got  without  the  city,  he  received  intelligence  that 
the  enemy  had  proceeded  up  the  Patuxent,  and  were  de- 
barking at  Benedict.  He  therefore  bent  his  course  to  that 
place.  By  his  first  letter  on  Saturday,  which  reached  the 
president  that  evening,  he  was  unable  to  give  any  precise 
intelligence,  except  that  the  enemy  were  at  Benedict  in 
force. 

On  Saturday,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tilghman,  with  his 
squadron  of  dragoons,  was  despatched  by  way  of  the  Wood- 
yard  to  fall  down  upon  the  enemy  ;  to  annoy,  harass,  and 
impede  their  march,  by  every  possible  means  ;  to  remove 
or  destroy  forage  and  provision  from  before  the  enemy  ; 
and  gain  intelligence.  Captain  Caldwell,  with  his  troop 
of  city  cavalry,  was  despatched  with  the  same  views  toward 
Benedict  by  Piscataway,  it  being  wholly  uncertain  what 
route  the  enemy  would  take  if  it  was  his  intention  to  come 
to  Washington. 

On  Sunday  I  crossed  the  Eastern  Branch,  and  joined 
Brigadier-General  Smith  at  the  Woodyard,  where  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Scott  with  the  thirty-sixth  and  thirty-eighth, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kramer  with  the  militia  from  Bla- 
densburg,  had  arrived  by  previous  orders.  On  the  road 
to  the  Woodyard  I  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Monroe, 
of  which  a  copy  is  sent,  marked  — ,  and  at  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  I  received  another  letter  from  him, 
of  which  a  copy  is  sent,  marked  — ;  and  in  a  very  short 
time  after  he  arrived  himself,  and  immediately  after  Colo- 
nel Beall,  who  had  seen  a  body  of  the  enemy,  which  he 
estimated  at  four  thousand  (without  supposing  he  had 
seen  the  whole),  enter  Nottingham  on  Sunday  evening. 
Colonel  Monroe,  being  much  exhausted,  retired  to  rest.  I 
gave  Colonel  Beall,  on  account  of  his  experience,  orders 
to  proceed  and  join  Colonel  Hood  on  his  march  from  An- 
napolis, and  take  command  of  the  detachment.  I  occupied 
the  night  in  writing  letters  and  orders  to  various  officers 


the  field  with  the  dead  bodies  of  then 
assailants. 

General  Eoss,  observing  from  the  op- 
posite side  the  frequent  repulses  of  his 

and  persons  ;  and  at  daylight  ordered  a  light  detachment 
from  General  Smith's  brigade  under  Major  Peter,  the  reg- 
ulars under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Scott,  and  Laval's  cavalry, 
to  proceed  immediately  toward  Nottingham  to  meet  the 
enemy. 

I  proceeded  immediately  in  advance  myself,  accompa- 
nied by  Colonel  Monroe  and  the  gentlemen  of  my  staff. 
I  had  learned  that  Colonel  Tilghman,  with  his  cavalry,  on 
the  advance  of  the  enemy,  had  fallen  back  upon  Marlbor- 
ough the  evening  before,  and  had,  during  the  night,  sent 
him  an  order  to  proceed  upon  the  road  from  Marlborough 
to  Nottingham,  and  meet  at  the  Chapel.  Having  got 
considerably  in  advance  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Scott's  and 
Major  Peter's  detachment,  and  also  to  obtain  intelligence, 
I  baited  at  Mr.  Oden's,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  junction 
of  the  roads  from  Marlborough  and  the  Woodyard  to  Not- 
tingham, directing  Laval  to  gain  the  Marlborough  road, 
post  himself  at  the  Chapel,  and  push  forward  patrols  upon 
all  the  roads  toward  Nottingham.  In  less  than  half  an 
hour,  and  before  the  detachments  of  Scott  and  Peter  had 
come  up,  intelligence  was  brought  that  the  enemy  was 
moving  on  from  Nottingham  in  force  toward  the  Chapel. 
I  immediately  proceeded,  with  the  gentlemen  who  were 
with  me,  to  gain  an  observation  of  the  enemy,  and  came 
within  view  of  the  enemy's  advance  about  two  miles  be- 
low the  Chapel.  The  observation  was  continued  until  the 
enemy  reached  the  Chapel ;  and  Scott  and  Peter  being 
then  near  two  miles  distant  from  that  point,  and  it  being 
therefore  impossible  for  them  to  reach  the  junction  of  the 
Marlborough  and  Woodyard  road  before  the  enemy,  I  sent 
orders  for  them  to  post  themselves  in  the  most  advanta- 
geous position,  and  wait  for  me  with  the  body  of  the  cav- 
alry. I  turned  into  the  road  to  the  Woodyard,  and  de- 
tached a  small  party,  under  Adjutant-General  Hite,  on  the 
Marlborough  road,  to  watch  the  enemy's  movements  on 
that  road  and  give  information.  Upon  arriving  at  Oden's, 
himself  or  some  other  person  of  the  neighborhood  whom 
I  knew,  and  on  whom  I  could  rely,  informed  me  that 
there  was  a  more  direct  road,  but  not  so  much  frequented, 
leading  from  Nottingham  to  the  Woodyard,  and  joining 
that  on  which  I  then  was,  and  two  miles  nearer  the  Wood- 
yard. 

A  doubt  at  that  time  was  not  entertained  by  anybody 
of  the  intention  of  the  enemy  to  proceed  direct  to  Wash- 
ington, and  the  advantage  of  dividing  their  force,  and 
proceeding  on  two  roads,  running  so  near  each  other  to 
the  same  point,  so  obvious,  that  I  gave  orders  to  Scott 
and  Peter  to  retire,  and  occupy  the  first  eligible  position 
between  the  junction  of  that  road  and  the  one  we  were  on 
and  the  Woodyard  ;  despatched  a  patrol  of  cavalry  to  ob- 
serve that  road,  and  give  the  earliest  notice  of  any  advance 
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men,  hurried  across  the  bridge  with  his 
reserve,  and,  combining  his  whole  force, 
led  it  on  in  person  to  another  attack. 
The  militia  which  covered  Barney's  flank 

of  the  enemy  upon  it.  I  still  continued  the  observation 
of  the  enemy  myself,  and  he  turned  a  part  of  his  column 
into  the  road  to  the  Woodyard,  and  penetrated  a  skirt  of 
wood  which  hid  the  junction  of  the  Marlborough  and 
Woodyard  road  from  view,  and  there  halted  it,  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  Oden's  house.  I  hesitated  for  some 
time  whether  to  attribute  his  delay  to  a  view  which  he 
may  have  had  of  Scott's  and  Peter's  detachments,  or  to  a 
design  to  conceal  his  movement  toward  Marlborough,  the 
road  to  that  place  being  concealed  by  woods  from  any 
point  of  observation  which  could  be  gained. 

It  appeared  afterward  that  his  whole  force  halted  there 
for  an  hour  or  upward,  and  thus  continued  in  an  uncer- 
tainty as  to  his  intended  route.  I  had,  in  the  meantime, 
rode  back  and  assisted  Peter  and  Scott  to  post  their  de- 
tachments in  a  favorable  position,  from  whence  I  enter- 
tained a  hope  to  have  given  the  enemy  a  serious  check, 
without  much  risk  to  this  detachment.  Orders  bad  been 
previously  sent  to  General  Smith  to  post  his  whole  detach- 
ment in  conjunction  with  Commodore  Barney,  who  had 
by  this  time  joined  him  from  Marlborough  with  about 
four  hundred  sailors  and  marines,  and  had  taken  also 
command  of  the  marines  under  Captain  Miller,  who  had 
arrived  from  the  city  the  night  before.  I  presumed,  from 
the  appearance  of  this  force,  it  was  about  one  hundred  or 
one  hundred  and  twenty.  As  soon  as  I  had  satisfied  my- 
self as  to  the  position  and  disposition  of  Scott's  and  Peter's 
detachments,  I  advanced  again  toward  the  enemy  to  ascer- 
tain his  situation  and  intentions.  It  had  now  become 
certain  that  he  had  taken  the  road  to  Marlborough  ;  and 
Colonel  Monroe  crossed  over  to  that  place  to  join  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Tilghman,  and  observe  his  movements. 

I  sent  an  order  immediately  to  Scott  and  Peter  to  retire 
back  to  General  Smith,  and  the  latter  to  take  post  at  the 
point  where  the  roads  from  Washington  city  and  the  Wood- 
yard  to  Marlborough  unite.  This  order  was  incorrectly 
delivered  or  misunderstood,  and  he  took  post  instead  at 
the  point  where  the  roads  from  the  Woodyard  and  Marl- 
borough to  the  city  of  Washington  unite.  The  mistake, 
however,  produced  no  inconvenience,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
was  perhaps  better  than  the  position  to  which  I  had  di- 
rected, because  it  threw  my  force  more  between  Marlbor- 
ough and  Bladensburg,  and  also  in  command  of  the  road 
by  which  the  enemy  did  finally  advance,  which  the  other 
position  would  not  have  done.  Its  inconvenience  was.  that 
it  left  open  the  road  to  Fort  Washington,  and  rendered 
General  Young's  junction,  if  it  should  become  proper  to  ad- 
vance him.  hazardous  on  that  road.  It  further  became  ne- 
cessary to  retire  still  farther  hack  ;  and  the  only  position 
where  the  troops  could  be  tolerably  accommodated,  or 
posted  to  advantage,  was  at  Dunlap's,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
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having  retreated,  the  British  took  posses- 
sion of  the  heights  they  had  quitted,  and 
poured  down  a  destructive  fire  upon  the 
unprotected  sailors  and  marines. 

called,  the  Long  or  Battalion  Old  Fields.  General  Smith 
was  therefore  ordered  to  retire  to  that  point  with  the 
whole  of  the  troops  except  the  cavalry.  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Tilghman  and  Captain  Herbert  were  charged  with  hov- 
ering upon  the  enemy  on  all  the  roads  leading  from  Bla- 
densburg, from  the  north,  and  from  Annapolis,  to  Marl- 
borough. With  Laval's  cavalry  I  advanced  to  the  nearest 
and  most  convenient  positions  between  the  Woodyard  and 
Marlborough,  and  found  the  enemy  quietly  halted  at  Marl- 
borough. Tilghman' s  cavalry  picked  up  one  or  two  pris- 
oners who  had  straggled  beyond  the  enemy's  pickets,  and 
my  examination  of  them  confirmed  me  that  the  enemy 
did  not  contemplate  leaving  Marlborough  that  day. 

After  remaining  near  Marlborough  in  observation  till 
toward  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon.  I  returned  to  Gen- 
eral Smith,  where  I  arrived  toward  the  close  of  the  day. 
About  dark  I  learned  that  the  president  and  heads  of  de- 
partments had  arrived  at  a  house  about  a  mile  in  the  rear 
of  the  camp.  I  detached  a  captain's  guard  to  his  quar- 
ters, advanced  the  cavalry  of  Laval  on  the  roads  toward 
Marlborough,  with  orders  to  patrol  as  close  upon  the  ene- 
my as  possible  during  the  course  of  the  night ;  and,  after 
having  waded  through  the  infinite  applications,  consulta- 
tions, and  calls,  necessarily  arising  from  a  body  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  not  three  days  from  their 
homes,  without  organization  or  any  practical  knowledge 
of  service  on  the  part  of  their  officers,  and  being  obliged 
to  listen  to  the  officious  but  well-intended  information  and 
advice  of  the  crowd,  who  at  such  a  time  would  be  full  of 
both,  I  lay  down  to  snatch  a  moment  of  rest. 

A  causeless  alarm  from  one  of  the  sentinels  placed  the 
whole  force  under  arms  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. A  short  time  after  sunrise  I  rode  over  to  the  quar- 
ters of  the  president,  to  inform  him  and  the  secretary  of 
war  of  the  state  of  things.  Upon  my  return,  rumors  pre- 
vailed that  the  enemy  had  taken  the  road  to  Queen  Anne, 
which  was  directly  leading  to  Annapolis.  I  could  not, 
however,  suppose  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tilghman  and 
Captain  Herbert  would  fail  to  advise  me  if  the  fact  were 
so.  The  rumor,  however,  gained  ground  ;  and  just  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Luffborough,  of  this  city,  with  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  mounted  men,  offered  himself  ready  to  perform 
any  duties  on  which  I  could  employ  them.  I  immediately 
despatched  him  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  report,  by 
penetrating  to  that  road,  and  also  to  obtain  whatever  in- 
formation he  could  relative  to  the  enemy.  About  twelve 
o'clock  he  sent  me  decisive  information  that  the  enemy 
were  not  on  the  Annapolis  road. 

I  received  constant  intelligence  that  the  enemy  still  re- 
mained in  Marlborough,  and  therefore  felt  no  doubt  that, 
if  he  intended  to  take  the  road  to  Annapolis,  any  move- 
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Barney  now,  with  his  horse  shot  dead, 
himself  thrown  wounded  and  helpless  on 
the  ground,  his  ammunition  exhausted, 
and  more  than  a  dozen  of  his  best  men 

ment  upon  that  road  was  only  an  advance-party  for  obser- 
vation, and  preparatory  to  a  general  movement ;  and  as 
the  morning  advanced,  and  the  information  brought  still 
confirmed  the  impression  that  the  enemy  intended  no 
movement  from  Upper  Marlborough,  I  resolved  to  en- 
deavor to  concentrate  the  force  (which,  I  hoped,  had  now 
considerably  accumulated  within  my  reach)  down  upon 
the  enemy's  lines  near  Marlborough. 

I  accordingly  ordered  a  light  detachment  to  be  sent  for- 
ward by  General  Smith,  under  Major  Peter ;  and  having 
also  learned  by  Major  Woodyear,  of  General  Stansbury's 
staff,  that  he  had  arrived  the  evening  before  at  Bladens- 
burg,  I  sent  orders  to  him  to  advance  toward  Marlbor- 
ough, and  to  take  post  at  the  point  where  the  Old  Fields 
to  Queen  Anne  crosses  the  road  from  Bladensburg  to  Marl- 
borough, which  brought  him  within  four  miles  of  the  Old 
Fields,  and  within  from  six  to  eight  of  the  enemy.  I  was 
anxiously  waiting  to  hear  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Beall's 
progress  with  the  detachment  from  Annapolis,  and  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Sterett's  from  Baltimore. 

The  president  and  heads  of  departments  had  been  on 
the  field  since  about  eight  o'clock.  I  communicated  my 
views  and  intentions  as  above  detailed,  and  informed  them 
that  I  proposed  myself  to  pass  over  the  road  from  Bladens- 
burg to  Marlborough,  to  meet  General  Stansbury,  to  make 
closer  observations  upon  the  road  direct  from  the  enemy 
to  Bladensburg,  and  to  establish  more  thoroughly  a  con- 
cert between  Stansbury  and  Smith's  command  ;  to  be  also 
nearer  to  Beall,  to  give  him  also  a  direction  toward  the 
enemy  on  the  road  leading  into  Marlborough  from  the 
north,  if  my  intelligence  should  continue  to  justify  it,  and 
to  draw  down  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sterett,  with  his  force, 
as  soon  as  I  should  ascertain  where  he  was.  I  accordingly, 
with  a  troop  of  Laval's  cavalry,  proceeded  about  twelve 
o'clock.  Upon  arriving  at  the  Bladensburg  road,  I  halted, 
and  pushed  a  patrol  of  cavalry  down  toward  Marlbor- 
ough. 

In  a  few  minutes  after,  three  of  Captain  Herbert's  troop, 
who  were  observing  down  the  same  road,  arrived  with  two 
prisoners,  whom  they  had  just  seized  in  a  very  bold  and 
dexterous  manner.  The  information  of  these  prisoners 
confirmed  the  impression  that  the  enemy  did  not  intend 
to  move  from  Marlborough  that  day  ;  and,  as  it  was  now 
one  o'clock,  I  felt  little  doubt  of  it.  After  remaining 
some  time  for  intelligence  from  the  United  States  dragoons 
that  I  had  sent  down  with  orders  to  press  down  as  closely 
as  possible  upon  the  enemy,  a  slight  firing  was  heard  in 
the  direction  of  the  enemy,  which  I  concluded  was  from 
the  enemy's  picket  upon  this  party.  A  few  minutes  con- 
firmed this  conjecture  by  the  return  of  a  dragoon  with 
this  intelligence.     A  more  considerable  firing  was  then, 


killed,  was  persuaded  to  order  a  retreat, 
to  save  the  total  slaughter  of  his  brave 
band.  Keluctantly  obeying  their  pros- 
trate leader's  command,  they  finally  re- 

however,  heard,  which  I  concluded  to  be  a  skirmishing  by 
Peter's  detachment  with  the  enemy,  put  upon  the  alert 
and  advance  by  the  firing  at  the  dragoons. 

The  firing  soon  after  ceased  ;  and,  after  having  sent  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  with  directions  to  fol- 
low with  intelligence  on  toward  Bladensburg,  in  which 
direction  I  proceeded,  with  the  expectation  of  meeting 
General  Stansbury,  and  with  the  intention  to  halt  him 
until  my  intelligence  should  decide  my  further  proceed- 
ings. 

I  had  proceeded  within  four  or  five  miles  of  Bladensburg 
without  meeting  General  Stansbury,  when  I  was  overtaken 
by  Major  M'Kenney,  a  volunteer  aid  with  General  Smith, 
who  informed  me  that  Peter  had  skirmished  with  the 
advancing  enemy,  who  had  driven  him  back  on  General 
Smith,  and  that  the  enemy  had  halted  within  three  miles 
of  the  Old  Fields ;  that,  agreeably  to  my  direction  upon 
the  probability  of  an  attack,  General  Smith  had  sent  off 
the  baggage  across  the  Eastern  Branch,  and  that  himself 
and  Commodore  Barney  had  drawn  up  the  forces  ready  to 
receive  the  enemy,  should  he  advance.  On  my  way  tow- 
ard Bladensburg,  I  had  left  orders  with  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tilghman's  cavalry  to  continue  their  observation  on  the 
Bladensburg  and  Marlborough  roads,  and,  in  case  the  ene- 
my should  move  on  that  road,  to  give  General  Stansbury 
immediate  notice,  and  fall  back  on  him.  In  proceeding 
to  the  Old  Fields,  I  met  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tilghman  him- 
self, and  renewed  these  directions.  Captain  Herbert  was 
also  between  General  Stansbury  and  the  enemy,  with  the 
same  instructions. 

When  Major  M'Kenney  gave  me  the  intelligence  of  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  I  despatched  an  aid  to  General 
Stansbury,  with  directions  to  him  to  fall  back  and  take 
the  best  position  in  advance  of  Bladeusburg,  and  unite 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sterett  with  him  should  he  arrive  at 
Bladensburg,  as  I  expected,  that  evening  ;  and  should  he 
be  attacked,  to  resist  as  long  as  possible,  and,  if  obliged 
to  retire,  to  retreat  toward  the  city. 

I  reached  the  Old  Fields  about  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  found  General  Smith  and  Commodore  Barney 
had  judiciously  posted  their  men  in  expectation  of  the 
enemy,  and  were  expecting  his  approach.  The  head  of 
the  enemy's  column  was  about  three  miles  from  our  posi- 
tion, and  five  miles  from  Marlborough.  He  must  have 
reached  that  point  by  or  before  three  o'clock,  and  his  halt 
there  at  that  period  of  the  day,  so  short  a  distance  from 
Marlborough,  and  apparently  only  drawn  out  by  my  par- 
ties pressing  upon  him,  and  at  a  point  from  whence  he 
could  take  the  road  to  Bladensburg,  to  the  Eastern-Branch 
Bridge,  or  Fort  Washington  indifferently,  or  it  might  be 
to  cover  his  march  upon  Annapolis,  to  which  place  he  had 
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tired,  leaving  him  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  who,  struck  with  admiration  at 
his  gallant  conduct,  treated  him  with 
marked  courtesy  and  kindness.  "Bar- 
strong  temptations  to  proceed.  His  force  was  very  imper- 
fectly known,  the  opinions  and  representations  varying 
from  four  to  twelve  thousand  ;  the  better  opinion  fixed  it 
from  five  to  seven  thousand.  If  he  supposed  his  force 
insufficient  to  proceed  to  Washington,  and  further  rein- 
forcements were  expected,  which  all  information  concurred 
to  state,  the  natural  conclusion  was  that  he  would  seek 
some  place  where  he  could  in  security  refresh  his  men,  and 
place  them  in  comfortable  quarters  near  a  convenient  port 
for  his  ships,  and  whence,  upon  receiving  reinforcements, 
he  would  be  ready  to  act  against  the  important  points  of 
the  country.  Having,  therefore,  already  accomplished  one 
great  object  of  the  expedition — the  destruction  of  Com- 
modore Barney's  flotilla — if  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
proceed  farther  into  the  country,  Annapolis  offered  him  a 
place  in  all  respects  such  as  he  would  desire.  It  brought 
him  to  a  fine  port,  where  his  ships  could  lie  in  safety  ;  it 
afforded  abundant  and  comfortable  quarters  for  his  men  ; 
magazines  and  storehouses  for  all  his  stores  and  munitions 
of  every  description  ;  was  capable,  with  very  little  labor, 
of  being  rendered  impregnable  by  land,  and  he  command- 
ed the  water  ;  it  was  the  nearest  point  of  debarkation  to 
the  city  of  Washington,  without  entering  a  narrow  river, 
liable  to  great  uncertainty  in  its  navigation  from  adverse 
winds,  and  was  at  hand  to  Baltimore  ;  equally  threatening 
these  two  great  points,  and  rendering  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  force  doubly  sufficient  to  resist  him  —  one 
for  the  protection  of  Washington,  the  other  for  Baltimore. 
The  squadron  which  was  ascending  the  Potomac,  and  had 
now  passed  the  Kettle-Bottoms,  the  only  obstruction  in 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  might  be  only  a  feint,  the 
more  effectually  to  conceal  their  intentions  against  An- 
napolis, or,  what  was  more  probable,  was  intended  to  unite 
with  the  land-force,  and  co-operate  in  a  joint  attack  on 
Washington.  It  was  therefore  strongly  believed  that  the 
land-force  was  destined  to  proceed  and  take  Fort  Wash- 
ington in  the  rear,  where  it  was  wholly  defenceless,  while 
it  was  capable  of  offering  very  formidable  resistance  to  the 
ascent  of  ships  up  the  river,  and,  imperfect  as  it  was,  per- 
haps capable  of  repulsing  them  altogether.  And  it  was 
therefore  that  I  sent  to  General  Young,  when  the  force  of 
General  Smith  fell  back  to  the  Old  Fields,  to  take  a  posi- 
tion so  as  to  protect  Fort  Washington,  and  avoid  being 
taken  in  the  rear  by  the  enemy. 

If  the  object  of  the  enemy  was  to  proceed  direct  to  Wash- 
ington, the  road  by  Bladensburg  offered  fewer  obstructions 
than  that  over  the  Eastern-Branch  bridge,  although  it  was 
six  miles  farther  ;  and  yet,  if  I  had  retired  toward  Bladens- 
burg, I  should  have  been  removed  so  much  farther  from 
annoying  or  impeding  the  enemy,  if  he  proceeded  to  Fort 
Washington,  and  I  should  have  left  the  road  to  Washing- 


ney  was  a  brave  officer,"  was  the  frank 
avowal  of  the  British  commander. 

The  Americans,  during  the  whole  af- 
fair, had  lost  but  about  fifty  men  (ten  or 

ton  city,  by  the  Eastern -Branch  bridge,  open  to  him,  which, 
although  I  had,  as  I  supposed,  left  a  secure  arrangement 
for  its  destruction,  yet  the  importance  of  leaving  that 
bridge  as  long  as  possible  on  account  of  its  great  value  to 
us,  and  the  danger  that,  in  the  multitude  of  business  which 
was  accumulated  on  every  person  during  such  an  alarm, 
confusion  and  disorder  arising  at  such  a  moment,  with 
such  raw,  undisciplined,  inexperienced,  and  unknown  offi- 
cers and  men,  rendered  it  hazardous  to  trust  this  direct 
and  important  pass  unguarded. 

It  was  under  all  these  circumstances  that,  after  waiting 
for  the  enemy  at  the  Old  Fields  till  sundown,  I  deter- 
mined to  retire  over  the  Eastern-Branch  bridge,  in  which 
Commodore  Barney  concurred  ;  and  his  force,  with  mine, 
proceeded  accordingly. 

My  reasons  for  not  remaining  at  the  Old  Fields  during 
the  night  were,  that  if  an  attack  should  be  made  in  the 
night,  our  own  superiority,  which  lay  in  artillery,  was  lost, 
and  the  inexperience  of  the  troops  would  subject  them  to 
certain,  infallible,  and  irremediable  disorder,  and  probable 
destruction,  and  thereby  occasion  the  loss  of  a  full  half  of 
the  force  which  I  could  hope  to  oppose,  under  more  favor- 
able circumstances,  to  the  enemy. 

The  reasons  for  retiring  by  the  Eastern-Branch  bridge 
were,  the  absolute  security  it  gave  to  that  pass  ;  the  greater 
facility  of  joining  General  Young,  and  aiding  in  the  pro- 
tection of  Fort  Washington  ;  the  greater  facility  of  pur- 
suing the  enemy  should  he  recede  and  proceed  to  Annap- 
olis ;  and  the  certainty  that  I  could  draw  General  Stansbury 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sterett  to  me  if  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced too  rapidly  for  me  to  advance,  and  unite  to  support 
them. 

Under  the  harassing  and  p'erplexing  embarrassments 
arising  from  having  a  mass  of  men  suddenly  assembled, 
without  organization,  discipline,  or  officers  of  any,  the 
least,  knowledge  of  service,  except  in  the  case  of  Major 
Peter,  or,  if  possessing  it,  unknown  to  me  as  such,  and  the 
wearied  and  exhausted  state  in  which  incessant  application 
and  exertion  for  nearly  five  uninterrupted  days  and  nights 
had  left  me  — these  views  offered  themselves  to  my  mind, 
and  determined  me  to  fall  back,  on  Tuesday  evening,  to 
the  bridge,  instead  of  Bladensburg.  Since  the  event  has 
passed,  and  if  a  movement  to  Bladensburg,  had  it  been 
made,  would  not  have  induced  the  enemy  to  pursue  an- 
other course,  it  is  easy  to  determine  that  a  retreat  to  Bla- 
densburg might  have  been  better;  but  those  who  under- 
take to  pass  a  judgment  should  place  themselves  back  to 
the  moment  and  situation  I  was  in  when  I  formed  the 
resolution,  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  find  it  an  error ; 
or  if  one,  it  is  of  that  sort  which  is  supported,  when  viewed 
in  perspective,  by  stronger  reasons  than  those  which  op- 
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twelve  killed  and  forty  wounded),  such 
had  been  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
had  fled  from  danger.  The  British  loss 
Avas  about  five  hundred,  chiefly  inflicted 

pose  it,  and  is  only  found  to  be  an  error  by  experience, 
which  go  often  confounds  all  reason  and  calculation. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  bridge,  about  eight  o'clock,  I  di- 
rected General  Smith  to  halt  his  men  in  the  most  conve- 
nient position  near  the  bridge  on  this  side  ;  and  I  passed 
over  and  rode  directly  to  the  president's,  and  informed 
him  of  the  then  state  of  things.  I  had  expected  I  should 
probably  have  found  the  secretary  of  war  and  other  heads 
of  departments  there  ;  but  they  had  respectively  retired  to 
their  homes.  I  returned  toward  the  bridge,  leaving  at 
M'Keowin's  hotel  the  borrowed  horse  on  which  I  rode. 
Both  those  I  had  with  me  being  exhausted  and  worn 
down,  and  as  I  knew  no  one  who  had  a  horse  in  a  differ- 
ent situation,  I  proceeded  to  the  camp  on  foot.  General 
Smith  was  not,  at  the  moment,  there. 

I  proceeded  on  to  the  bridge,  where  I  found  about  thirty 
men  with  axes,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  bridge  down, 
and  no  other  preparation  for  destroying  it  made.  I  pro- 
ceeded again  to  the  camp  ;  detached  a  party  of  volunteers 
to  burn  the  upper  bridge  at  once  ;  detached  a  party  of  reg- 
ular infantry  across  the  bridge,  in  advance  toward  the  ene- 
my about  half  a  mile,  to  prevent  him  from  seizing  it  by 
surprise ;  and  posted  Burch's  artillery  to  command  the 
pass  of  the  bridge  on  this  side.  I  learned  at  the  bridge 
that  some  persons  from  the  navy-yard  had  been  to  the 
bridge  to  take  some  steps  for  destroying  it ;  and  knowing 
that  this  was  the  nearest,  and  the  only  place,  indeed,  from 
whence  I  could  draw  the  powder,  boats,  and  combustibles, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  its  destruction  sure  at  any 
moment,  I  proceeded,  accompanied  by  Major  Cox,  of 
Georgetown,  to  ascertain  what  preparations  had  been 
made.  I  arrived  there  about  twelve  or  one  o'clock  ;  saw 
Colonel  Wharton,  who  referred  me  to  Commodore  Tingey, 
to  whom  I  then  proceeded,  and  aroused  him  from  bed. 
He  informed  me  that  several  casks  of  powder  were  ready 
in  boats,  to  be  sent  from  the  navy-yard  to  blow  up  the 
bridge  when  necessary.  I  begged  him  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  powder,  to  furnish  a  quantity  of  combustibles 
also,  to  be  laid  upon  the  bridge,  that  its  destruction,  when 
necessary,  in  one  way  or  other,  might  be  put  beyond 
doubt.  Commodore  Tingey  undertook  to  have  what  I 
requested  provided,  sent  without  delay  to  the  bridge.  I 
returned  to  the  bridge,  to  see  that  the  different  detach- 
ments which  I  had  stationed  there  were  upon  the  alert, 
and  understood  the  objects  for  which  they  were  detached  ; 
and  I  thence  returned  to  the  camp  between  three  and  four 
o'clock,  much  exhausted,  and  considerably  hurt  in  the 
right  arm  and  ankle  from  a  severe  fall  which  I  had  into  a 
gully  or  ditch  on  my  way  to  the  navy-yard.  I  snatched 
about  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep,  rose,  and  proceeded  to 
gather  my  attendants  and  horses,  much  exhausted  and 


by  the  gallant  seamen  and  marines  un- 
der Captains  Barney  and  Miller,  who,  in 
fact,  fought  alone  the  battle  of  Bladens- 
burg. 

worn  down  by  the  incessant  action  of  the  three  preceding 
days,  and  proceeded  to  establish  my  headquarters  at  a 
house  near  the  bridge. 

My  patrols  and  videttes  not  having  yet  brought  me  any 
intelligence  of  a  movement  of  the  enemy,  and  being  still 
doubtful  whether  he  might  not  move  upon  Annapolis, 
Fort  Warburton,  or  toward  the  bridge,  rather  than  Bla- 
densburg,  I  held  the  position  near  the  bridge  as  that  which, 
under  all  circumstances,  would  enable  me  best  to  act  against 
the  enemy  in  any  alternative.  I  learned  about  this  time, 
with  considerable  mortification,  that  General  Stansbury, 
from  misunderstanding  or  some  other  cause,  instead  of 
holding  a  position  during  the  night  in  advance  of  Bladens- 
burg,  had  taken  one  about  a  mile  in  its  rear  ;  and  that  his 
men,  from  a  causeless  alarm,  had  been  under  arms  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  and  moved  once  or  twice,  and 
that  he  was  at  that  moment  on  his  march  into  the  city. 
I  instantly  sent  him  an  order  to  resume  his  position  at 
Bladensburg  ;  to  post  himself  to  the  best  advantage,  make 
the  utmost  resistance,  and  to  rely  upon  my  supporting  him 
if  the  enemy  should  move  upon  that  road.  I  had,  at  a 
very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  detached  Captain  Graham, 
with  his  troop  of  Virginia  cavalry,  to  proceed  by  Bladens- 
burg down  upon  the  road  toward  the  enemy,  and  insure, 
by  that  means,  timely  notice  to  General  Stansbury  and 
myself,  should  the  enemy  turn  that  way.  With  this  ad- 
dition to  the  cavalry  already  on  those  roads,  it  became 
impossible  for  the  enemy  to  take  any  steps  unobserved. 
Additional  cavalry  patrols  and  videttes  were  also  detached 
upon  all  the  roads  across  the  bridge,  to  insure  the  certainty 
of  intelligence,  let  the  enemy  move  as  he  might. 

Colonel  Minor  had  also  arrived  in  the  city  the  evening 
before,  with  five  or  six  hundred  militia  from  Virginia,  but 
they  were  without  arms,  accoutrements,  or  ammunition. 
I  urged  him  to  hasten  his  equipment,  which  I  learned  was 
delayed  by  some  difficulty  in  finding  Colonel  Carberry, 
charged  with  that  business  ;  and  he  had  not  received  his 
arms,  &c,  when,  about  ten  o'clock,  I  received  intelligence 
that  the  enemy  had  turned  the  head  of  his  column  toward 
Bladensburg.  Commodore  Barney  had,  upon  my  sugges- 
tion, posted  his  artillery  to  command  the  bridge  early  in 
the  morning. 

As  soon  as  I  learned  the  enemy  were  moving  toward 
Bladensburg,  I  ordered  General  Smith,  with  the  whole  of 
the  troops,  to  move  immediately  to  that  point. 

The  necessary  detention  arising  from  orders  to  issue, 
interrogations  and  applications  to  be  answered  from  all 
points,  being  past,  I  proceeded  on  to  Bladensburg,  leaving 
the  president  and  some  of  the  heads  of  departments  at  my 
quarters,  where  they  had  been  for  an  hour  or  more. 

I  arrived  at  the  bridge  at  Bladensburg  about  twelve 
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The  disgraceful  defeat  which  we  have 
just  recorded  was  the  natural  result  of 
the  divided  counsels  of  our  rulers,  and 
their  consequent   indecision   of  action. 

o'clock,  where  I  found  Lieutenant-Colonel  Beall  had  that 
moment  passed  with  his  command,  having  just  arrived 
from  Annapolis.  I  had  passed  the  line  of  Stansbury's  bri- 
gade, formed  in  the  field  upon  the  left  of  the  road,  at  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  bridge  ;  and  on  the 
road  a  short  distance  in  the  rear  of  Stansbury's  line,  I  met 
several  gentlemen,  and,  among  the  others,  I  think,  Mr. 
Francis  Key,  of  Georgetown,  who  informed  me  that  he 
had  thought  that  the  troops  coming  from  the  city  could 
be  most  advantageously  posted  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  road  near  that  point.  General  Smith  being  present, 
Mr.  Key  undertook,  I  believe,  being  sent  for  that  purpose, 
to  show  the  positions  proposed.  I  left  General  Smith  to 
make  a  disposition  of  these  troops,  and  proceeded  to  the 
bridge,  where  I  found  Lieutenant-Colonel  Beall,  as  before 
stated.*  I  inquired  whether  he  had  any  directions  as  to 
his  position.  He  replied  he  had  been  shown  a  high  hill 
upon  the  right  of  the  road,  ranging  with  the  proposed 
second  line.  It  being  a  commanding  position,  and  neces- 
sary to  be  occupied  by  some  corps,  I  directed  him  to  pro- 
ceed agreeably  to  the  instructions  he  had  received.  I 
then  rode  up  to  a  battery  which  had  been  thrown  up  to 
command  the  street  which  entered  Bladensburg  from  the 
side  of  the  enemy  and  the  bridge,  where  I  found  the  Bal- 
timore artillery  posted,  with  the  Baltimore  riflemen  to 
support  them.  Upon  inquiry,  I  learned  that  General 
Stansbury  was  on  a  rising  ground,  upon  the  left  of  his 
line.  I  rode  immediately  thither,  and  found  him  and 
Colonel  Monroe  together.  The  latter  gentleman  informed 
me  that  he  had  been  aiding  General  Stansbury  to  post  his 
command,  and  wished  me  to  proceed  to  examine  it  with 
them,  to  see  how  far  I  approved  of  it.  We  were  just  pro- 
ceeding with  this  view,  when  some  person  rode  up  and 
stated  that  the  news  had  just  been  received  of  a  signal  vic- 
tory obtained  by  General  Izard  over  the  enemy,  in  which 
one  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and  many  prison- 
ers taken.  I  ordered  the  news  to  be  immediately  commu- 
nicated to  the  troops,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  additional 
impulse  to  their  spirits  and  courage.  The  column  of  the 
enemy  at  this  moment  appeared  in  sight,  moving  up  the 
Eastern  Branch,  parallel  to  our  position.  From  the  left, 
where  I  was,  I  perceived  that,  if  the  position  of  the  ad- 
vanced artillery  were  forced,  two  or  three  pieces  upon  the 
left  of  Stansbury  would  be  necessary  to  scour  an  orchard 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  General  Smith,  who  informs 
me  that  Mr.  Key  had  been  examining  the  grounds  with  him,  and  that 
they  were  his  views  that  Mr.  Key  had  been  stating.  He  came  up  at 
the  moment  Mr.  Key  had  given  me  the  information.  I  have  been 
nnder  the  impression,  till  thus  corrected,  that  it  was  the  suggestion  of 
Colonel  Monroe  and  General  Stansbury  that  had  suggested  that  posi- 
tion. The  circumstance  is  immaterial,  except  for  the  purpose  of  literal 
accuracy  when  necessary. 


More  energetic  measures  should  have 
been  adopted  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
The  military  force  ought  to  have  been 
called  into  the  field  months  before,  and 

which  lay  between  his  line  and  his  artillery,  and  for  an- 
other rifle-company  to  increase  the  support  of  this  artil- 
lery. 

These  were  promptly  sent  forward  by  General  Smith, 
and  posted  as  hastily  as  possible  ;  and  it  was  barely  accom- 
plished before  I  was  obliged  to  give  orders  to  the  advanced 
artillery  to  open  upon  the  enemy,  who  was  descending  the 
street  toward  the  bridge.  All  further  examination  or 
movement  was  now  impossible  ;  and  the  position  where  I 
then  was,  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  left  of  Stansbu- 
ry's line,  being  the  most  advanced  position  from  which  I 
could  have  any  commanding  view^  I  remained  there.  The 
fire  of  our  advanced  artillery  occasioned  the  enemy,  who 
were  advancing,  and  who  were  light-troops,  to  leave  the 
street,  and  they  crept  down  under  the  cover  of  houses  and 
trees,  in  loose  order,  so  as  not  to  expose  them  to  risk  from, 
the  shot :  it  was  therefore  only  occasionally  that  an  object 
presented  at  which  the  artillery  could  fire. 

In  this  sort  of  suspension,  the  enemy  began  to  throw  his 
rockets,  and  his  light-troops  began  to  accumulate  down 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  town  and  near  the  bridge,  but 
principally  covered  from  view  by  the  houses.  Their  light- 
troops,  however,  soon  began  to  issue  out  and  press  across 
the  creek,  which  was  everywhere  fordable,  and  in  most 
places  lined  with  bushes  or  trees,  which  were  sufficient, 
however,  to  conceal  the  movements  of  light-troops,  who 
act,  in  the  manner  of  theirs,  singly.  The  advanced  rifle- 
men now  began  to  fire,  and  continued  it  for  half  a  dozen 
rounds,  when  I  observed  them  to  run  back  to  the  skirts  of 
the  orchard  on  the  left,  where  they  became  visible  —  the 
boughs  of  the  orchard-trees  concealing  their  original  posi- 
tion, as  also  that  of  the  artillery,  from  view.  A  retreat 
of  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  their  original  position 
toward  the  left  brought  them  in  view  on  the  edge  of  the 
orchard.  They  halted  there,  and  seemed  for  a  moment 
returning  to  their  position  ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  entirely 
broke,  and  retired  to  the  left  of  Stansbury's  line.  I  imme- 
diately ordered  the  fifth  Baltimore  regiment,  Lieutenant-- 
Colonel  Sterett,  being  the  left  of  Stansbury's  line,  to  ad- 
vance and  sustain  the  artillery.  They  promptly  commenced 
this  movement ;  but  the  rockets,  which  had,  for  the  first 
three  or  four,  passed  very  high  above  the  heads  of  the  line, 
now  received  a  more  horizontal  direction,  and  passed  very 
close  above  the  heads  of  Shutz's  and  Bagan's  regiments, 
composing  the  centre  and  left  of  Stansbury's  line.  A  uni- 
versal flight  of  these  regiments  was  the  consequence.  This 
leaving  the  right  of  the  fifth  wholly  unsupported,  I  ordered 
it  to  halt,  rode  swiftly  across  the  field  toward  those  who 
had  so  shamefully  fled,  and  exerted  my  voice  to  the  ut- 
most to  arrest  them.  They  halted,  began  to  collect,  and 
seemed  to  be  returning  to  their  places.     An  ill-founded 
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thoroughly  organized  and  disciplined. 
Little  else  than  panic  and  defeat  could 
have  been  reasonably  expected  of  the 
raw  militia  of  Baltimore,  who  had  been  so 

reliance  that  their  officers  would  succeed  in  rallying  them, 
when  I  had  thus  succeeded  in  stopping  the  greatest  part 
of  them,  induced  me  immediately  to  return  to  the  fifth, 
the  situation  of  which  was  likely  to  hecome  very  critical, 
and  that  position  gave  me  the  best  command  of  view.  To 
my  astonishment  and  mortification,  however,  when  I  had 
regained  my  position,  I  found  the  whole  of  these  regiments 
(except  thirty  or  forty  of  Ragan's,  rallied  by  himself,  and 
as  many,  perhaps,  of  Shutz's,  rallied,  I  learn,  by  Captain 

Shower  and  Captain ,  whose  name  I  do  not  recollect) 

were  flying  in  the  utmost  precipitation  and  disorder. 

The  advanced  artillery  had  immediately  followed  the 
riflemen,  and  retired  by  the  left  of  the  fifth.  I  directed 
them  to  take  post  on  a  rising  ground,  which  I  pointed  out, 
in  the  rear.  The  fifth,  and  the  artillery  on  its  left,  still 
remained ;  and  I  hoped  that  their  fire,  notwithstanding 
the  obstruction  of  the  boughs  of  the  orchard,  which,  being 
below,  covered  the  enemy,  would  have  been  enabled  to 
scour  this  approach  and  prevent  his  advance.  The  ene- 
my's light- troops,  by  single  men,  showed  themselves  on 
the  lower  edge  of  the  left  of  the  orchard,  and  received  the 
fire  of  this  artillery  and  the  fifth,  which  made  them  draw 
back.  The  cover  to  them  was,  however,  so  complete,  that 
they  were  enabled  to  advance  singly,  and  take  positions 
from  which  their  fire  annoyed  the  fifth  considerably,  with- 
out either  that  regiment  or  the  artillery  being  able  to  re- 
turn the  fire  with  any  probability  of  effect.  In  this  situ- 
ation I  had  actually  given  an  order  to  the  fifth  and  the 
artillery  to  retire  up  to  the  hill,  toward  a  wood  more  to 
the  left  and  a  little  in  the  rear,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
them  farther  from  the  orchard,  and  out  of  reach  of  the 
enemy's  fire  while  he  was  sheltered  by  the  orchard.  An 
aversion,  however,  to  retire  before  the  necessity  became 
stronger,  and  the  hope  that  the  enemy  would  issue  in  a 
body  from  the  left  of  the  orchard,  and  enable  us  to  act 
upon  him  on  terms  of  equality,  and  the  fear  that  a  move- 
ment of  retreat  might  in  raw  troops  produce  some  confu- 
sion and  lose  us  this  chance,  induced  me  instantly  to  coun- 
termand the  order,  and  direct  the  artillery  to  fire  into  a 
wooden  barn  on  the  lower  end  of  the  orchard,  behind 
which  I  supposed  the  enemy  might  be  sheltered  in  consid- 
erable numbers.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  now  began,  how- 
ever, to  annoy  the  fifth  still  more,  in  wounding  several  of 
them  ;  and  a  strong  column  of  the  enemy  having  passed 
up  the  road  as  high  as  the  right  of  the  fifth,  and  beginning 
to  deploy  into  the  field  to  take  them  in  flank,  I  directed 
the  artillery  to  retire  to  the  hill  to  which  I  had  directed 
the  Baltimore  artillery  to  proceed  and  halt,  and  ordered 
the  eighth  regiment  also  to  retire.  This  corps,  which  had 
heretofore  acted  so  firmly,  evinced  the  usual  incapacity  of 
raw  troops  to  make  orderly  movements  in  the  face  of  the 


short  a  time  summoned  to  duty:  they  had 
no  opportunity  for  acquiring  that  milita- 
ry instruction  essential  to  self-confidence, 
or  that  corporate  organization  necessary 

enemy,  and  their  retreat  in  a  very  few  moments  became  a 
flight  of  absolute  and  total  disorder. 

The  direct  line  of  retreat  to  the  whole  of  this  first  line 
being  to  the  hill  on  which  I  had  directed  the  artillery  to 
halt,  and  immediately  in  connection  with  the  positions  of 
General  Smith's  corps,  which  were  not  arrayed  in  line,  but 
posted  on  advantageous  positions  in  connection  with  and 
supporting  each  other,  according  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  admitted  and  required,  I  had  not  for  a  moment  — 
dispersed  and  disordered  as  was  the  whole  of  Stansbury's 
command — supposed  that  their  retreat  would  have  taken 
a  different  direction.  But  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
the  whole  mass  were  throwing  themselves  off  to  the  right 
on  the  retreat  toward  Montgomery  courthouse,  and  flying 
wide  of  this  point.  The  whole  of  the  cavalry,  probably 
from  the  pressure  of  the  infantry  that  way,  were  also 
thrown  wide  of  the  line  of  retreat  toward  the  right. 

After  making  every  effort  to  turn  the  current  more  tow- 
ard General  Smith's  command  and  the  city  in  vain,  and 
finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  collect  any  force  to  sup- 
port the  artillery,  which  I  had  directed  to  halt,  and  find- 
ing also  that  the  enemy's  light-troops  were  extending 
themselves  in  that  direction,  and  pressing  the  pursuit,  I 
directed  the  artillery  to  continue  their  retreat  on  the  road 
they  then  were  toward  the  capitol,  it  being  impossible  for 
them  to  get  across  to  the  turnpike-road  or  unite  with  Gen- 
eral Smith's  brigade. 

The  hope  of  again  forming  the  first  line  at  this  point, 
and  there  renewing  the  retreat,  or,  at  all  events,  of  being 
able  to  rally  them  between  the  capitol  and  that  point,  and 
renewing  the  contest,  induced  me,  at  the  moment  I  di- 
rected the  fifth  regiment  to  retreat,  to  request  Mr.  Biggs, 
of  Georgetown,  to  proceed  to  the  president  and  inform 
him  that  we  had  been  driven  back,  but  that  it  was  my 
hope  and  intention  to  form  and  renew  the  contest  between 
that  place  and  the  capitol. 

As  soon  as  I  found  it  vain  longer  to  endeavor  to  turn 
the  tide  of  retreat  toward  the  left,  I  turned  toward  the 
positions  occupied  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Beall,  Commo- 
dore Barney,  and  General  Smith.  By  this  time,  the  enemy 
had  advanced  up  the  road  ;  had  driven  back  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Kramer's  command,  posted  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  and  in  advance  of  Commodore  Barney,  after  having 
well  maintained  his  position  and  much  hurt  the  enemy, 
and  also  continned  to  fire  during  his  retreat.  He  had 
come  under  the  destructive  fire  of  Commodore  Barney, 
which  had  turned  him  up  the  hill  toward  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Beall,  whose  detachment  gave  one  or  two  ineffec- 
tive fires  and  fled.  Their  position  was  known  to  me,  was 
very  conspicuous,  and  the  extreme  right.  The  enemy, 
therefore,  had  gained  this  commanding  position,  and  was 
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to  mutual  trust,  without  which  neither 
personal  bravery  nor  massive  strength 
will  greatly  avail  in  battle  against  regu- 
lar troops. 

passing  our  right  flank.  His  force  pursuing  on  the  left 
had  also  advanced  to  a  line  with  our  left,  and  there  was 
nothing  there  to  oppose  him.  To  preserve  Smith's  com- 
mand from  being  pressed  in  front  by  fresh  troops  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  coming  on  at  the  same  time,  while  they 
were  under  the  certainty  of  being  assailed  on  both  flanks 
and  the  rear  by  the  enemy,  who  respectively  gained  them, 
in  which  circumstances  their  destruction  or  surrender 
would  have  been  inevitable,  I  sent  (my  horse  being  un- 
able to  move  with  the  rapidity  I  wished)  to  General  Smith 
to  retreat.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  relative  position 
of  the  different  corps  composing  his  command,  and  can 
not,  therefore,  determine  who  of  them  engaged  the  enemy, 
nor  could  I  see  how  they  acted  ;  but  when  I  arrived  in 
succession  at  his  different  corps,  which  I  did  as  soon  as 
practicable,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  found  any  of  them 
that  were  not  in  order,  and  retreating  with  as  little  con- 
fusion as  could  have  been  expected.  When  I  reached  the 
road,  I  found  Commodore  Barney's  men  also  retiring  on 
the  road,  he  having  been  overpowered  by  those  who  drove 
off  Beall's  regiment  about  the  time  I  sent  the  order  to 
retreat. 

I  still  had  no  doubt  but  that  Stansbury's  command  and 
the  cavalry  would  have  fallen  down  upon  the  capitol  by 
the  roads  which  enter  that  part  of  the  city  from  the  north, 
and  still  solaced  myself  with  the  persuasion  that  I  should 
be  able  there  to  rally  them  upon  the  city  and  Georgetown 
troops,  who  were  retiring  in  order,  and  make  another  effort 
in  advance  of  the  capitol  to  repulse  the  enemy. 

After  accompanying  the  retreating  army  within  two 
miles  of  the  capitol,  I  rode  forward  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
lecting a  position,  and  endeavoring  to  collect  those  who  I 
supposed,  from  the  rapidity  of  their  flight,  might  have 
reached  that  point.  A  half  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  capi- 
tol I  met  Colonel  Minor  with  his  detachment,  and  directed 
him  to  form  his  men,  wait  until  the  retreating  army 
passed,  and  protect  them,  if  necessary.  When  I  arrived 
at  the  capitol,  I  found  not  a  man  had  passed  that  way ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  commanding  view  which  is  there 
afforded  to  the  north,  I  could  see  no  appearance  of  the 
troops.  I  despatched  an  order  to  call  in  the  cavalry  to 
me  there. 

In  a  few  moments  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  secre- 
tary of  war  joined  me ;  besides  that,  they  had  been  wit- 
nesses to  the  dispersion  of  the  troops  and  the  exhaustion 
of  those  just  halted  by  me.  I  stateu  the  diminution  of 
my  force,  and  the  extent  of  the  positions,  which  rendered 
it  impossible  to  place  the  force  I  then  had  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  taking  me  on  the  flank 
as  well  as  front ;  and  that  no  reasonable  hope  could  be 
entertained  that  we  had  any  troops  that  could  be  relied 


"  The  course  of  General  Winder,"  says 
a  friend  of  the  unfortunate  commander, 
"  who  never  lost  the  confidence  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, was  that  of  an  officer  who  felt 

on  to  make  a  resistance  as  desperate  as  necessary,  in  an 
isolated  building  which  could  not  be  supported  by  a  suffi- 
ciency of  troops  without.  Indeed,  it  would  have  taken 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  troops  to  have  sufficiently  filled 
the  two  wings,  which  would  have  left  the  enemy  masters 
of  every  other  part  of  the  city,  and  given  him  the  oppor- 
tunity, without  risk,  in  twenty-four  hours,  to  have  starved 
them  into  a  surrender.  The  same  objection  equally  ap- 
plied to  the  occupation  of  any  part  of  the  city. 

Both  these  gentlemen  concurred  that  it  would  subject 
my  force  to  certain  capture  or  destruction  ;  and  in  its  re- 
duced and  exhausted  condition  it  was  wise  and  proper  to 
retire  through  Georgetown,  and  take  post  in  the  rear  of 
it,  on  the  heights,  to  collect  my  force.  I  accordingly  pur- 
sued this  course,  and  halted  at  Tenleytown,  two  miles  from 
Georgetown,  on  the  Frederick  road.  Here  was  evinced 
one  of  the  great  defects  of  all  undisciplined  and  unorgan- 
ized troops.  No  effort  could  rouse  officers  and  men  to  the 
exertion  necessary  to  place  themselves  in  such  a  state  of 
comfort  and  security  as  is  attainable  even  under  very  dis- 
advantageous circumstances.  Such  of  them  as  could  be 
halted,  instead  of  making  those  efforts,  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  uncontrolled  feelings  which  fatigue,  exhaustion, 
and  privation,  produced  ;  and  many  hundreds,  in  spite  of 
all  precautions  and  efforts,  passed  on  and  pursued  their 
way,  either  toward  home  or  in  search  of  refreshments  and 
quarters.  After  waiting  in  this  position  until  I  supposed 
I  collected  all  the  force  that  could  be  gathered,  I  proceed- 
ed about  five  miles  farther  on  the  river-road,  which  leads 
a  little  wide  to  the  left  of  Montgomery  courthouse,  and 
in  the  morning  gave  orders  for  the  whole  to  assemble  at 
Montgomery  courthouse. 

This  position  promised  us  shelter  from  the  rain  tmat  be- 
gan to  fall  an  hour  before  day ;  was  the  most  probable 
place  for  the  supply  of  provisions,  which  the  troops  very 
much  needed  ;  and  was  a  position  from  which  we  could 
best  interpose  between  the  enemy  and  Baltimore,  and  to 
which  place,  at  that  time,  nobody  doubted  he  intended  to 
go  by  land  from  Washington. 

In  pursuance  of  this  view,  among  the  first  acts  after  my 
arrival  at  Montgomery  courthouse  was  to  direct  a  letter 
to  General  Strieker,  who  commanded  at  Baltimore,  inform- 
ing him  that  it  was  my  intention  to  gather  my  force  to- 
gether there,  receive  what  reinforcements  I  could,  show 
myself  to  the  enemy  as  strong  as  possible,  hang  on  his 
flank  should  he  move  to  Baltimore,  intimidate  and  harass 
him  as  much  as  possible  in  his  movements,  and  endeavor 
always  to  preserve  the  power  of  interposing  between  him 
and  Baltimore  ;  directing  him  to  re-establish  the  dispersed 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sterett.  multiply  his  means 
as  much  as  possible,  stop  all  reinforcements  of  militia  from 
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that  he  had  been  hardly  dealt  with,  and 
was  unfortunate,  not  through  his  own 
fault.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  mili- 
tary operations  against  the  enemy  at  Bal- 

Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  or  elsewhere,  and  present  him- 
self to  the  enemy  at  the  crossing  of  the  Patapsco  in  as  im- 
posing a  form  as  possible. 

This  letter  I  sent  by  Captain  Aisquith,  whom  I  found  at 
Montgomery,  with  fifteen  or  twenty  others,  the  only  part 
of  the  Baltimore  detachment  which  had  not  returned 
home. 

The  first  object  was,  in  the  absence  of  quartermaster  and 
contractor,  to  make  efforts  to  provide  quarters  and  refresh- 
ments for  my  men.  A  few  provisions  were  found  there, 
belonging  to  the  contractor,  and  a  person  temporarily  ap- 
pointed to  issue,  and  the  most  active  men  of  the  place 
called  upon  and  authorized  to  get  in  provisions. 

The  next  object  was,  to  obtain  a  return  of  the  different 
corps,  which,  from  causes  that  can  easily  be  understood 
among  undisciplined  men  and  unskilful  officers,  proved 
abortive  before  we  moved  next  day.  The  arrival  of  sev- 
eral detachments  of  reinforcements  ;  the  reports  of  officers 
bringing  on  detachments,  who  wanted  orders  and  instruc- 
tions ;  and  the  multiplied  complaints  of  men  and  officers 
crowded  together  in  small  quarters,  or  entirely  out  of  doors 
in  a  rainy,  tempestuous  day  ;  the  calculations  and  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  ulterior  operations,  and  to  meet  the 
demands  and  wants  of  the  great  force  which  my  calls  were 
likely  to  produce — may  be  supposed  to  have  been  as  much 
as  could  be  borne  by  the  efforts  and  attention  of  one  man, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  encounter  for  the  want  of  a  skil- 
ful or  even  organized  staff  of  any  kind. 

No  regular  details  for  service  of  any  kind  could  be  per- 
formed, and  all  the  duties  of  this  description  were  neces- 
sarily performed  by  the  voluntary  zeal  of  those  corps  who 
could  not  be  borne  down  or  discouraged  by  difficulties. 
My  efforts  were  devoted  to  endeavor  to  prepare  the  detach- 
ment to  move  down  toward  the  city,  and  hang  upon  and 
strike  at  the  enemy  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred. 
The  next  morning,  however,  before  a  return  of  the  corps 
could  be  had,  and  their  situation  known,  I  received  intel- 
ligence that  the  enemy  had  moved  from  Washington  the 
preceding  night,  and  was  in  full  march  for  Baltimore.  I 
instantly  put  my  command  under  arms,  multiplied  and 
strengthened  my  patrols  to  gain  intelligence,  and  advanced 
as  rapidly  as  was  practicable  to  Baltimore.  When  the 
forces  arrived  at  Snell's  bridge,  on  the  upper  branch  of  the 
Patuxent,  I  had  concluded  that,  if  the  enemy  was,  as  we 
had  still  reason  to  believe,  proceeding  to  Baltimore,  it 
would  be  most  advisable  for  me  to  proceed  directly  thither, 
to  lend  the  whole  force  of  my  power,  as  commander  of  the 
district,  to  call  out  and  bring  into  activity  the  resources 
of  the  place,  and  also  because  it  was  likely  to  become  the 
most  important  station  of  the  command.  I  accordingly 
left  the  command  with  General  Stansbury,  senior  briga- 


timore,  and  on  the  22d  of  September  was 
ordered  to  the  army  on  the  Niagara  fron- 
tier, where  his  services  were  deemed  of 
importance.  He  repaired  thither  with  the 

dier,  and  proceeded  that  night  to  Baltimore.  On  the  road 
I  met  an  express  from  Major- General  S.  Smith,  who  deliv- 
ered me  a  letter,  in  which  he  informed  me  that  he  had 
been  called  out  into  service,  and  had  assumed  the  com- 
mand according  to  his  rank  ;  and,  by  the  time  I  reached 
Baltimore,  I  also  learned  that  the  enemy  was  proceeding 
to  Marlborough,  and  not  toward  Baltimore. 

If  I  had  had  longer  time,  or  to  repeat  the  action  of  Bla- 
densburg,  I  could  correct  several  errors,  which  might  mate- 
rially have  affected  the  issue  of  that  battle.  The  advanced 
force  ought  to  have  been  nearer  to  the  creek,  along  the 
edge  of  the  low  ground,  where  they  would  have  been  skirt- 
ed with  bushes,  and  have  avoided  the  inconvenience  of  the 
cover  which  the  orchard  afforded  the  enemy.  The  edge 
of  the  low  grounds  on  the  right  of  the  road  ought  to  have 
been  lined  with  musketry,  and  a  battery  of  cannon  also  plant- 
ed in  the  field  on  the  right  of  the  road,  directly  fronting 
the  bridge ;  and  if  Commodore  Barney's  heavy  artillery, 
with  his  more  expert  artillerists,  had  occupied  the  position 
which  the  advanced  artillerists  did,  and  these  posts  been 
obstinately  defended,  the  enemy  would  not  have  crossed 
the  river  at  that  point,  but  would  have  been  obliged  to 
have  made  a  circuit  around  to  his  right,  and  have  crossed 
above  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town  ;  or,  if  the  whole 
force  had  been  posted  at  the  position  of  the  second  line, 
with  all  the  advantage  which  it  afforded,  and  had  acted 
with  tolerable  courage  and  firmness,  the  event  might  have 
been  different :  but  no  advantage  of  position  is  proof  against 
groundless  panic,  and  a  total  want  of  discipline,  skill,  and 
experience. 

On  the  night  of  my  retreat  to  the  city,  I  sent  Assistant- 
Adjutant-General  Hite  down  to  General  Young,  to  inform 
him  of  the  movement,  and  to  direct  him  to  take  the  best 
position  to  secure  Fort  Washington  and  his  junction  with 
me  ;  or,  in  case  the  enemy  should  interpose  between  him 
and  me,  to  have  his  boats  ready  to  transport  his  men  across 
the  river  ;  or,  if  he  could  not  do  that,  to  fall  down  the 
river  and  unite  with  General  Stuart,  and  harass  the  enemy 
in  the  rear  ;  and,  above  all,  to  be  alert,  and  keep  a  vigilant 
guard  upon  every  avenue  of  approach,  to  prevent  a  sur- 
prise. I  also  sent  by  Major  Hite  directions  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  Fort  Washington  to  advance  a  guard 
up  to  the  main  road  upon  all  the  roads  leading  to  the  fort ; 
and,  in  the  event  of  his  being  taken  in  the  rear  of  tbe  fort 
by  the  enemy,  to  blow  up  the  fort  and  retire  across  the 
river. 

The  distance  of  General  Young,  and  the  necessity  of  re- 
taining a  position  near  the  fort  as  long  as  the  designs  of 
the  enemy  remained  uncertain,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
have  the  assistance  of  his  force  at  Bladensburg.    ■ 

There  was  not  a  bridge  on  the  road  which  the  enemy 
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utmost  celerity The  state  of  affairs  on 

the  frontier,  however,  gave  him  no  oppor- 
tunity to  vindicate  his  fame  at  the  head 
of  regular  troops;  and  he  returned  to 
Washington,  to  urge  the  inquiry,  by  a 
competent  military  tribunal,  of  his  con- 
duct in  the  command  of  the  tenth  mili- 
tary district.  He  had  not  ceased  to  de- 
mand this  vindication  from  the  moment 
he  found  that  attempts  had  been  made, 
'  and  persevered  in,'  to  misrepresent  his 
actions  and  injure  his  reputation.  At  his 
urgent  solicitation,  a  court  of  inquiry,  of 
which  Major-General  Winfield  Scott  was 
president,  was  ordered  on  the  21st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1815 ;  and  their  report  not  only  ac- 
quitted him  with  the  highest  honor,  but 
established  the  propriety  of  the  views  he 
had  given  to  the  war  department  when 
he  took  command  of  the  tenth  military 
district,  and  of  his  subsequent  conduct, 
by  the  highest  military  authority.     The 

pursued,  from  his  debarkation  to  Washington,  the  destruc- 
tion of  which  would  have  retarded  his  advance  ten  min- 
utes. I  believe,  in  fact,  that  the  bridge  at  Bladensburg  is 
the  only  one  ;  and  the  facility  with  which  that  stream  is 
everywhere  fordable  above  the  bridge,  rendered  useless 
the  destroying  it.  Indeed,  I  believe  that,  had  artillery 
been  posted  as  advantageously  as  it  might  have  been,  and 
well  served,  the  bridge  would  have  acted  as  a  decoy  to 
the  enemy,  to  lead  him  into  danger,  and  have  been  useful 
to  us. 

Those  who  have  that  happy  intrepidity  of  assurance  in 
their  own  capacity  to  see  with  certainty,  in  all  cases,  the 
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president  approved  the  report;  and  on 
the  12th  of  March,  General  Winder  was 
again  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
tenth  military  district,  and  enjoyed  the 
continued  confidence  of  the  government. 
He  declined,  however,  to  remain  in  the 
army,  and  returned  to  civil  life,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  respect  and  considera- 
tion of  his  fellow-citizens.  His  practice 
at  the  bar  was  extensive ;  he  was  elected 
to  the  senate  of  Maryland  ;  and,  upon  of- 
fering himself  as  a  candidate  for  Congress 
ten  days  before  the  election  (and  after 
many  of  his  friends  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  his  opponent,  Mr.  M'Kim),  was 
•within  four  votes  of  beino-  elected.  The 
demonstrations  of  public  respect  upon  his 
death,  as  exhibited  in  the  funeral  honors 
paid  to  him  on  the  24th  of  May,  1824, 
exceeded  those  which  had  ever  been  ac- 
corded to  a  private  citizen  of  the  com- 
monwealth."* 

means  by  which  they  could  have  avoided  the  errors  of 
others,  and  by  which  past  calamities  might  always  have 
been  averted,  will  find  my  condemnation  easy.  Those  who 
are  disposed  to  measure  difficulties  by  the  limits  of  human 
capacity,  and  who  will  impartially  place  themselves  in  my 
situation,  will  find  it  difficult  to  decide  that  any  errors 
have  been  committed  which  might  not  have  been  equalled 
or  surpassed  by  any  other  commander,  or  that  the  calami- 
ties which  have  followed  could  have  been  averted  or  miti- 
gated. William  H.  Winder. 

*  A  Sketch  of  the  Events  which  preceded  the  Capture 
of  Washington  by  the  British.     Philadelphia,  1849. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 
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The  unorganized  and  undisci- 
plined American  troops  fled  in  dis- 
may. The  Maryland  militia  never  ral- 
lied again,  but  went  scattering  about  the 
country  until  they  reached  their  homes. 
Those  of  Washington,  joined  by  a  Vir- 
ginia regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Minor  (which  had  been  delayed  so  long 
at  the  capital,  waiting  for  a  supply  of 
muskets  and  flints,  that  when  it  marched 
it  was  only  to  meet  the  troops  in  flight), 
rallied  for  awhile  within  two  miles  of  the 
city.  General  Winder,  however,  ordered 
them  to  fall  back  to  Washington.  Here 
Armstrong,  the  secretary  of  war,  proposed 
that  the  troops  should  occupy  the  capi- 
tol,  and  await  the  coming  of  the  enemy ; 
but  this  proposition  was  rejected,  and  a 
further  retreat  was  ordered  to  the  heights 
of  Germantown. 

The  British,  in  the  meantime,  wearied 
with  their  long  march  and  the  day's  con- 
flict, and  exhausted  by  the  ex- 
cessive heat,  did  not  pursue  the 
fugitives.  "The  victors,"  said  Admiral 
Cockburn,  "  were  too  weary  and  the  van- 
quished too  swift."  The  worn-out  sol- 
diers lay  down  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
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and  there  reposed  till  the  evening,  when 
they  took  up  their  march  for  Washing- 
ton. 

As  the  enemy  approached,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  navy  issued  his  orders  for  the 
destruction  of  the  vessels  and  stores  at 
the  navy-yard.  The  inhabitants  remon- 
strated; Captain  Creighton  protested,  and 
offered  to  defend  the  public  property  from 
attack;  and  even  the  women  entreated 
that  it  might  be  saved.  The  order,  how- 
ever, was  peremptory;  and  the  new  sloop- 
of-war  Argus,  the  schooner  Lynx  (both 
afloat),  the  frigate  Columbia  (on  the 
stocks),barges  and  gun-boats,  storehouses 
and  workshops,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
naval  stores,  were  set  fire  to,  illuminating, 
by  the  wide-extended  blaze,  the  approach 
of  the  enemy. 

The  inhabitants  were  in  great  conster- 
nation. "  The  unanimous  effort,"  says  In- 
gersoll,  "was  to  escape  anticipated  and 
exaggerated  horrors.  '  Save  the  women 
and  children !'  was  the  entreaty  of  some  ; 
but,  as  in  such  panics,  self  predominated 
over  the  ethics  of  kindred  and  proprie- 
ties of  decorum.  Women  in  convulsions, 
children  wild  with  fear,  and  men  para- 
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lyzed  with  it;  slaves  and  servants  esca- 
ping ;  carts  bearing  off  whatever  conld 
be  saved,  in  mere  delirious  panic :  such 
was  the  scene."  Some  of  the  public  offi- 
cers and  clerks  crammed  valuable  records 
and  documents  into  letter-bags,  and  car- 
ried them  to  places  of  concealment ;  but 
most  of  the  officials  thought  only  of  their 
personal  safety,  and  joined  in  the  general 
scamper. 

Mrs.  Madison  had  been  left  by  her  hus- 
band in  the  presidential  mansion,  while 
he  followed  General  Winder  to  the  field 
of  battle.  Her  errant  lord,  however,  kept 
her  duly  informed  of  the  progress  of 
events  by  frequent  bulletins  written  on 
horseback  with  a  pencil.  He  seems  to 
have  had  early  forebodings  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  our  troops ;  and,  on 
the  day  before  the  conflict,  he 
wrote  that  the  enemy  appeared  stronger 
than  had  been  reported,  and  that  it  was 
not  improbable  they  would  reach  Wash- 
ington, with  the  intention  of  destroying 
it.  She  accordingly  received  timely  no- 
tice to  be  ready  to  enter  her  carriage  at 
a  moment's  warning,  and  fly  the  city. 
Her  preparations  were  therefore  duly 
made.  Collecting  the  cabinet  papers,  she 
packed  as  many  trunks  with  them  as 
would  "fill  one  carriage,"  but  gave  up 
all  hopes  of  saving  her  private  property, 
as  no  wagons  could  be  obtained  to  carry 
it  away.  The  colonel,  with  a  hundred 
men,  who  had  been  stationed  in  the  en- 
closure as  a  guard  to  the  house,  had  fled  ; 
and  the  four  artillerists  had  abandoned 
the  two  guns  which  had  been  planted  at 
the  front  door,  leaving  Mrs.  Madison  to 
the  sole  protection  of  her  servants,  one 


of  whom,  "  French  John,"  displayed  no- 
table fidelity  and  activity,  and  a  degree 
of  martial  ardor,  which  must  have  put  to 
the  blush  some  of  his  a  superiors."  The 
belligerent  Frenchman  offered  to  spike 
the  cannon  at  the  gates,  and  to  lay  a 
train  of  powder  which  would  blow  up  the 
British  should  they  enter  the  mansion. 
This  sanguinary  scheme,  however,  was 
defeated  by  the  positive  objections  of  his 
gentle  mistress. 

Mrs.  Madison  spent  another  day  in  a 
state  of  anxious  alarm,  looking  momen- 
tarily for  the  approach  of  her  errant  hus- 
band. "  I  have  been,"  she  says,  in  a  let- 
ter to  her  sister,  "  turning  my  spyglass  in 
every  direction,  and  watching  with  un- 
wearied anxiety,  hoping  to  discern  the 
approach  of  my  dear  husband  and  his 
friends ;  but,  alas !  I  can  descry  only 
groups  of  military,  wandering  in  all  di- 
rections, as  if  there  was  a  lack  of  arms,  or 
of  spirit  to  fight  for  their  own  firesides  !" 
This  was  at  noon  on  the  day  of  the  dis- 
astrous flight  of  the  American  troops.  At 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  she  hears 
the  sound  of  cannon,  and  soon  learns  the 
sad  events  at  Bladensburg.  "  Mr.  Madi- 
son comes  not :  may  God  protect  him  !" 
Frightened  messengers  hurry  in,  to  bid 
her  fly.  A  wagon  is  at  last  procured, 
and,  being  filled  with  the  plate  and  other 
valuables,  is  rapidly  driven  of,  but  wheth- 
er "  it  will  reach  its  destination,  the  bank 
of  Maryland,  or  fall  into  the  hands  of 
British  soldiery,  events  must  determine." 
Charles  Carroll  enters  the  mansion,  and 
finding  Mrs.  Madison  waiting  to  secure  a 
portrait  of  General  Washington,  painted 
by  Stuart,  which  was  screwed  to  the  wall, 
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chides  her  for  delaying  her  departure  for 
such  an  object.  She,  however,  is  deter- 
mined to  save  "the  precious  portrait;" 
and,  finding  the  process  of  unscrewing 
(<  too  tedious  for  those  perilous  moments," 
orders  *  French  John,"  aided  by  the  Irish 
gardener,  to  break  the  frame  and  take 
out  the  canvas.  This  done,  and  the  pic- 
ture deposited  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Barker,  of  New  York,  who  chanced  to 
come  in,  Mrs.  Madison,  disguised  in  "  oth- 
er female  attire  than  her  own,"  springs 
into  her  carriage  and  drives  off  to  George- 
town. There  she  eagerly  searches  for  her 
husband,  but,  not  finding  him,  orders  her 
frightened  Jehu  to  drive  back  to  Wash- 
ington. On  the  road  she  meets  her  er- 
rant lord,  who,  with  his  secretary  of  state 
(Mr.  Monroe),  and  his  attorney-general 
(Mr.  Rush),  is  on  his  return  from  a  hasty 
call  at  the  president's  house,  which  he 
reached  soon  after  his  wife  had  fled,  and 
was  now  -again  a  wandering  fugitive. 

Mrs.  Madison,  having  secured  her  hus- 
band, keeps  him  by  her  side,  and  the 
whole  party  drive  together  to  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac,  where  they  arrive  as  the 
shades  of  evening  begin  to  gather,  and 
the  anxious  gentlemen  are  ferried  over  in 
safety  to  the  Virginia  shore,  in  the  only 
boat  left,  which  is  so  small  that  each  has 
to  pass  singly,  very  much  as  in  the  fa- 
mous puzzle  of  "  the  fox,  the  goose,  and 
the  corn." 

In  the  meantime,  a  messenger  comes 
from  the  British  general,  offering  a  safe 
escort  to  "  the  president's  lady,"  and  ma- 
king a  proposal  for  a  ransom  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  one  of  which  is  courteously 
declined  and  the  other  spurned  with  in- 


dignation. Mrs.  Madison,  having  seen  her 
husband'  safely  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Potomac,  drives  back  to  Georgetown,  in 
search  of  some  of  her  female  friends,  and 
again  resumes  her  flight,  to  overtake  the 
president,  with  whom  she  has  agreed  on  a 
roadside  tavern  in  Virginia,  sixteen  miles 
from  Georgetown,  as  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. Along  a  road  encumbered  with  bag- 
gage-wagons and  the  thronging  fugitives, 
her  carriage  makes  but  slow  progress,  and 

at  nightfall  she  and  her  com'pan- 

kl,      ,  ,  .,   ,*  Aug.  24. 

ions  are  obliged  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  hospitality  of  a  planter's 
house.  Here  she  passes  a  sleepless  night, 
sitting  at  an  open  window,  and  looking 
with  tearful  eyes  upon  the  flames  of  the 
burning  capitol,  and  a  heart  disquieted 
by  the  riot  of  the  disorderly  militia,  the 
confusion  of  the  passing  crowds  of  fugi- 
tives, and  solicitude  for  her  absent  hus- 
band. 

The  next  day,  Mrs.  Madison  continues 
her  trying  journey,  passing  through  a 
country  filled  with  panic-stricken  people, 
and  reaches  the  tavern  previously  agreed 
upon,  where  she  is  refused  admission  by 
a  throng  of  fugitive  ladies,  who,  forgetful 
of  the  hospitalities  they  had  so  often  and 
so  lately  received  from  her,  insisted  that 
she  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter,  since 
she  was  the  president's  wife,  and  respon- 
sible with  him  for  the  war  and  its  calami- 
ties !  The  howl  of  a  coming  storm,  how- 
ever, silenced  for  a  while  the  noisy  clamor 
of  the  vexed  dames ;  and  "  mine  host," 
taking;  advantage  of  the  sudden  lull  with- 
in,  opened  his  doors  to  protect  Mrs.  Mad- 
ison and  her  ladies  from  the  gathering 
tempest  without. 
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The  president  and  his  companions  did 
not  arrive  until  evening,  when,  drenched 


Aug.  25. 


with  wet  and  famished  with  hun- 


Aug.  24. 


ger,  they  were,  with  a  surly  con- 
sent, allowed  to  enter  the  tavern.  Nor 
was  the  much-vexed  chief  magistrate  yet 
at  his  ease  ;  for  at  midnight  the  cry  that 
the  British  were  coming  drove  him  from 
his  comfortable  conjugal  wing  to  seek  a 
place  of  concealment,  in  the  midst  of  that 
tempestuous  night,  in  the  neighboring 
woods. 

As  the  enemy  approached  Washington, 
late  in  the  day  of  the  action  at  Bladens- 
burg,  the  army  remained  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  city ;  and 
General  Ross,  accompanied  by  Admiral 
Cockburn,  and  guarded  by  two  hundred 
soldiers,  entered  in  advance  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  prepared  to  offer  terms.  Some 
reckless  person,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
house  known  as  Mr.  Gallatin's,  fired  upon 
the  British  commander,  and  killed  his 
horse.  The  soldiery  were  immediately 
ordered  to  destroy  the  building,  and  to 
put  to  the  sword  all  who  were  found 
within.  The  command  was  obeyed  at 
once,  and  the  house  reduced  to  ashes. 

The  rest  of  the  troops  now  marched 
in,  and  without  further  delay  proceeded 
to  burn  and  destroy.  The  capitol,  the 
treasury-building,  the  war-office,  Wash- 
ington's house,  and  a  bridge,  were  soon 
in  flames.  The  capitol  was  first  battered 
with  cannon,  and  then  set  on  fire.  Its 
strong  walls  resisted  the  flames,  but  the 
interior  was  burned,  with  many  valuable 
state-papers  and  the  library — an  act  of 
vandalism  which  even  the  British  writers 
have  not  ventured  to  defend. 


From  Capitol  hill,  where  the  invaders 
encamped,  a  detachment  was  sent  forward 
along  Pennsylvania  avenue  to  destroy  the 
president's  house.  A  British  officer,  who 
is  believed  to  have  drawn  freely  upon  his 
imagination,  describes  with  humorous  ex- 
aggeration the  feast  prepared,  as  he  de- 
clares, by  the  president,  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  American  officers,  in  antici- 
pation of  victory,  but  which  was  eaten 
by  their  enemies  in  realization  of  it:  — 

"When  the  detachment  sent  out  to 
destroy  Mr.  Madison's  house  entered  his 
dining-parlor,  they  found  a  dinner-table 
spread,  and  covers  laid  for  forty  guests. 
Several  kinds  of  wine,  in  handsome  cut- 
glass  decanters,  were  cooling  on  the  side- 
board; plate-holders  stood  by  the  fire- 
place, filled  with  dishes  and  plates  ;* 
knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  were  arranged 
for  immediate  use  :  in  short,  everything 
was  ready  for  the  entertainment  of  a  cer- 
emonious party.  Such  were  the  arrange- 
ments in  the  dining-room,  while  in  the 
kitchen  were  others  answerable  to  them 
in  every  respect.  Spits,loadecl  with  joints, 
turned  before  the  fire ;  pots,  saucepans, 
and  other  culinary  utensils,  stood  upon 
the  grate  ;-j-  and  all  the  other  requisites 
for  an  elegant  and  substantial  repast  were 
exactly  in  a  state  w7hich  indicated  that 
they  had  been  lately  and  precipitately 
abandoned.  These  preparations  were  be- 
held by  a  party  of  hungry  soldiers,  with 
no  indifferent  eye.  An  elegant  dinner, 
even  though  considerably  over-dressed, 
was  a  luxury  to  wThich  few  of  them,  at 

*  An  unusual  provision  at  all  times  in  the  United  States, 
and  especially  on  a  hot  August  day. 

f  An  open  hickory-wood  fire  and  Dutch  oven  ? 
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least  for  some  time  back,  had  been  accus- 
tomed ;  and  which,  after  the  dangers  and 
fatigues  of  the  day,  appeared  peculiarly 
inviting.  They  sat  clown  to  it,  therefore, 
not  indeed  in  the  most  orderly  manner, 
but  with  countenances  which  would  not 
have  disgraced  a  party  of  aldermen  at  a 
civic  feast ;  and,  having  satisfied  their  ap- 
petites with  fewer  complaints  than  would 
have  probably  escaped  their  rival  gour- 
mands, and  partaken  pretty  freely  of  the 
wines,  they  finished  by  setting  fire  to  the 
house  which  had  so  liberally  entertained 
them." 

The  British  general,  in  the  meantime, 
entered  the  neighboring  lodging-house 
of  Mrs.  Suter,  and,  quietly  announcing  his 
name,  invited  himself  to  the  landlady's 
hospitalities  with  a  "  Come,  madam,  to  sup 
with  you."  The  boisterous  Cockburn  soon 
after  followed,  riding  his  mule  through 
the  front  door  into  the  hall,  and  dismount- 
ing at  the  dining-room,  where  he  joined 
General  Ross  and  his  military  officers  at 
a  frugal  meal  prepared  by  the  unwilling 
American  dame,  blowing  out  the  candles 
as  he  took  his  seat,  and  declaring  that  he 
preferred  the  light  of  the  burning  palace. 

The  whole  night  was  one  of  confusion 
and  dismay.  The  streets,  illumined  by 
the  conflagration  of  the  public  buildings, 
were  crowded  with  soldiers  and  senators ; 
men,  women,  and  children ;  horses,  car- 
riages, and  carts,  loaded  with  household 
furniture — all  hastening  to  escape  a  city 
which  it  was  believed  was  doomed  to  to- 
tal destruction  by  the  rude  British  sol- 
diery. The  sensitive  Ross,  disquieted  by 
scruples  in  regard  to  the  Vandal  violence 
to  which  he  had  reluctantly  consented, 
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and  troubled  by  fears  for  the  security  of 
his  army,  isolated  in  the  midst  of  a  hos- 
tile country,  retired  to  his  encampment 
on  Capitol  hill.  The  coarse  and  brutal 
admiral  passed  the  night  in  congenial  de- 
bauchery at  a  brothel,  and  terminated  a 
day  of  riot  with  lust. 

At  early  dawn  next  morning  a  detach- 
ment of  British  troops  was  sent  abroad 
to  complete  the  destruction  be- 
gun on  the  previous  night.  The 
fort  and  arsenal  at  Greenleaf  Point  were 
now  beset  by  the  destroyers ;  but,  while 
busy  with  torch  and  cannon,  retribution 
came  in  an  explosion,  by  which  many  of 
the  British  were  mangled  or  killed.  A 
soldier  had  carelessly  thrown  a  burning 
brand  into  a  well,  which,  being  filled  with 
powder  (placed  there  by  the  garrison  on 
their  flight,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy),  blew  up  and 
caused  the  fatal  catastrophe.  With  the 
destruction  of  the  fort  and  arsenal  were 
consumed  a  large  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion, ordnance-stores  of  all  kinds,  and  two 
extensive  ropewalks. 

Thus  ended  the  ruin  by  the  hand  of 
the  enemy,  when  "the  sky  grew  suddenly 
dark,  and  the  most  tremendous  hurricane 
ever  remembered  by  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ant in  the  place  came  on.  Roofs  of  houses 
were  torn  off  by  it  and  whisked  into  the 
air  like  sheets  of  paper ;  while  the  rain 
that  accompanied  it  resembled  the  rush- 
ing of  a  mighty  cataract,  rather  than  the 
dropping  of  a  shower.  The  darkness  was 
as  great  as  if  the  sun  had  long  set,  and 
the  last  remains  of  twilight  had  come  on, 
occasionally  relieved  by  flashes  of  vivid 
lightning  through  it,  which,  together  with 
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the  noise  of  the  wind  and  the  thunder, 
the  crash  of  falling  buildings,  and  the 
tearing  of  the  roofs  as  they  were  stripped 
from  the  walls,  produced  the  most  appal- 
ling effect."  This  lasted  for  nearly  two 
hours  without  intermission,  during  which 
time  many  of  the  houses  spared  by  the  de- 
structive hand  of  the  enemy  were  blown 
down,  and  thirty  of  their  soldiers,  with 
some  of  the  inhabitants,  buried  beneath 
the  ruins.     The  British  column  was  as 


completely  dispersed  as  if  it  had  received 
a  total  defeat;  some  of  the  men  flying 
for  shelter  behind  walls  and  buildings, 
and  others  falling  flat  upon  the  ground, 
to  prevent  themselves  from  being  carried 
away  by  the  tempest.  Such  was  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind,  that  two  pieces  of 
cannon  on  Capitol  hill  were  fairly  lifted 
from  the  ground  on  which  they  stood, 
and  were  hurled  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  the  rear!* 
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The  British,  having  sated  them- 
selves with  ruin  and  devastation, 
and  becoming  alarmed  at  the  fancied 
gathering  of  an  indignant  people  to  drive 
the  invaders  from  their  country,  deter- 
mined to  retreat  with  all  haste  to  the 
seaboard.  Admiral  Cockburn,  however, 
would  not  consent  to  leave  the  capital 
till  he  had  gratified  his  personal  revenge 
upon  the  National  Intelligencer.  Mounting 
a  "  white,  untamed,  long  switch-tail  brood 
mare,  followed  by  a  black  foal  neighing 
after  its  dam,"  the  rude  sailor  went  sway- 
ing in  his  uneasy  seat  about  the  long  ave- 


nues of  Washington,  until  he  reached  the 
office  of  the  hated  newspaper.  Here,  as 
his  fellows  destroyed  the  type,  the  admi- 
ral looked  on  with  revengeful  glee,  and* 
cried  out,  "  Be  sure  that  all  the  C's  are 
destroyed,  so  that  the  rascals  can  have 
no  further  means  of  abusing  my  name  as 
they  have  done !" 

The  anxious  Ross,  in  the  meantime, 
was  urging  on  the  preparations  for  a  re- 
treat, and  waited  only  for  the 


night,  that  under  the  cover  of 
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*  Narrative  of  the  Campaigns  of  the  British  Army,  &c. 
By  an  Officer.     Philadelphia,  1821. 
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its  darkness  it  might  be  accomplished  in 
safety,  for  he  was  in  instantaneous  fear  of 
an  attack.  The  much-dreaded  indigna- 
tion of  the  country  was,  however,  still 
paralyzed  by  panic ;  and  those  who  should 
have  banded  together  in  a  united  pha- 
lanx to  expel  the  daring  intruders,  were 
as  yet  scattered  in  disorderly  confusion. 
The  reciprocal  fear  can  not  be  better  illus- 
trated than  by  the  fact  that,  while  the 
enemy  were  destroying  one  end  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Potomac,  to  prevent  an 
attack  from  Virginia,  the  Virginians  were 
equally  active  in  pulling  down  the  other, 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  British  in 
Washington  !  The  admiral  began  now  to 
share  in  the  uneasiness  of  General  Eoss, 
in  consequence  of  the  delay  in  the  arrival 
of  the  frigates  which  had  sailed  up  the 
Potomac,  with  the  view  of  reaching  Wash- 
ington in  season  to  co-operate  with  the 
army. 

The  retreat  having  been  resolved  upon, 
every  precaution  was  taken  to  effect  it  in 
secret.  During  the  day  an  order  was  is- 
sued that  none  of  the  inhabitants  should 
be  seen  in  the  streets  after  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  The  third  bri- 
gade, which  formed  the  rear  of 
the  army,  and  was  posted  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  began  the  retreat.  The  artil- 
lery followed ;  afterward,  the  second  bri- 
gade ;  and  then  the  light  brigade,  which, 
being  kept  to  cover  the  retreat,  did  not 
move  until  the  last.  All  the  horses  of 
the  various  officers  had  been  employed 
to  drag  the  guns ;  and  not  a  man  was  al- 
lowed to  ride,  lest  a  neigh  or  the  tram- 
pling of  the  hoofs  should  excite  suspicion. 
The  encampment-fires  were  trimmed  and 
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made  to  blaze  brightly,  and  fuel  enough 
left  to  keep  them  burning;  and  thus,  at 
half-past  nine  o'clock  at  night,  the  last  of 
the  British  troops  moved  off  in  the  most 
profound  silence.  Not  a  word  being  spo- 
ken, and  not  a  single  individual  permit- 
ted to  step  out  of  his  place,  they  passed 
so  quietly  through  the  streets,  that  they 
cleared  the  town  without  any  alarm  be- 
ing given.  The  sick  and  the  wounded 
were  left  behind,  together  with  the  Amer- 
ican prisoners,  to  whose  care  the  former 
were  confided,  and  especially  to  Captain 
Barney,  "  a  trust  which  he  received  with 
the  utmost  willingness,  and  discharged 
with  the  most  praiseworthy  exactness." 

The  retreating  British,  with  constant 
fears  of  pursuit,  made  a  hurried  march. 
As  they  reached  the  ground  upon  which 
the  battle  of  the  previous  day  had  been 
fought,  the  moon  arose,  and  exhibited  in 
all  their  horror  the  unburied  dead  scat- 
tered about,  completely  naked  (for  they 
had  been  stripped  even  of  their  shirts), 
and  bleached  to  an  unnatural  degree  of 
whiteness  by  the  violent  storm  of  rain  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed. 

Turning  from  this  scene  of  horror,  the 
troops  pushed  rapidly  on,  halting  only  an 
hour  in  the  village  of  Bladensburg,  and 
then  marching  the  whole  night 
until  the  next  morning.  JN  um- 
bers, however,  having  already  fallen  be- 
hind, overcome  by  fatigue,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  pause,  when  the  tired  sol- 
diers threw  themselves  upon  the  ground 
almost  in  the  same  order  that  they  had 
marched.  In  less  than  five  minutes  there 
was  not  an  unclosed  eye  in  the  whole 
division.     The  entire  army  resembled  a 
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heap  of  dead  bodies  on  a  field  of  battle, 
rather  than  living  men;  and  the  sentinels, 
who,  in  enforced  wakefulness,  were  com- 
pelled to  keep  their  posts,  seemed  like  so 
many  ghosts,  as  they  paced  the  ground 
in  almost  inanimate  regularity. 

On  rising  again  to  renewed  life,  the 
army  continued  its  retreat,  without  being 
harassed,  except  by  a  band  of  spirited 
citizens  of  Marlborough,  who,  under  the 
command  of  the  martial  Doctor  Bean,  fell 
upon  the  stragglers,  killing  some  and  cap- 
turing others.  Believing;  themselves  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  the  British 
marched  more  leisurely ;  and,  after  repo- 
sing during  the  nights  on  the  way,  finally 
reached  St.  Benedict's  at  the  close  of  the 

third  day  after  leaving  Bladens- 
\n°".  29. 

burg.    Next  morning,  the  whole 

force  re-embarked  in  the  flotilla  of  boats 
kept  ready  for  its  reception,  and  was  soon 
conveyed  to  the  fleet  lying  in  the  Patux- 
ent  river. 

In  the  meantime,  the  squadron  of  Brit- 
ish vessels  in  command  of  Captain  Gor- 
don, of  the  royal  navy,  had  proceeded  up 
the  Potomac.  On  the  second  day 
after  the  enemy's  force  had  re- 
treated from  the  capital,  Captain  Gordon 
appeared  off  Fort  Washington,  between 
Mount  Vernon  and  Alexandria.  After  a 
slight  bombardment,  aided  by  an  explo- 
sion of  their  magazine,  the  garrison  aban- 
doned their  post,  and  left  the  fort  to  be 
taken  possession  of  by  the  enemy. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  the  British 
squadron,  by  buoying,  succeeded  in  pas- 
sing up  to  Alexandria,  which  capitulated 
without  striking  a  blow,  and  yielded  up 
to  the  enemy  twenty-one  merchant-ves- 
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sels,  loaded  with  sixteen  thousand  barrels 
of  flour,  a  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco, 
a  number  of  bales  of  cotton,  and  a  miscel- 
laneous variety  of  other  valuable  plunder. 
Thus  laden  with  booty,  the  English  cap- 
tain sailed  back,  and  by  his  skill  and  ac- 
tivity succeeded  in  regaining  the  Chesa- 
peake without  being  stayed  in  his  course ; 
although  Porter,  Perry,  and  Bogers,  com- 
bined their  efforts  in  endeavoring,  by  the 
aid  of  fire-ships,  and  small  batteries  on 
shore,  to  prevent  his  escape. 

When  the  foe  had  fairly  disappeared, 
President  Madison  returned  from  the  Vir- 
ginia wayside  tavern,  and  the  secretary  of 
war  from  the  farmhouse,  where  thejr  had 
sought  refuge  after  the  battle  of  Bladens- 
burg,  and,  meeting  on  the  road,  entered 
Washington  in  company.  General  Arm- 
strong found  himself  the  object  of  almost 
universal  reproach.  The  other  members 
of  the  cabinet  received  him  with  undis- 
guised aversion,  and  insisted  that  the 
president  should  compel  him  to  resign. 
The  people  hooted  him  in  the  streets, 
and  the  militia  refused  to  obey  his  or- 
ders. Madison  was  finally  prevailed  on 
to  insist  upon  Armstrong's  withdrawal 
from  Washington.  The  unpopular  sec- 
retary accordingly  retired  to  Baltimore, 
whence  he  sent  his  resignation,  declaring 
that  the  president  had  shamefully  yield- 
ed to  the  "humors  of  a,  village  mob."  The 
people  required  a  victim  as  a  propitiation  • 
to  the  dishonored  glory  of  the  country, 
and  the  president  and  cabinet  were  not 
averse  to  give  up  the  secretary  as  the 
vicarious  sacrifice  for  their  own  sins. 

The  British  naval  forces,  in  the  mean- 
while, continued  their  depredations,  car- 
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rying  on  hostilities  which  an  English  wri- 
ter says  "resembled  the  expeditions  of 
the  ancient  Danes  against  Great  Britain, 
rather  than  a  modern  war  between  civil- 
ized nations."  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
Captain  Sir  Peter  Parker  sailed  up  the 
Chesapeake  in  his  frigate,  the  Menelaus, 
and,  after  having  laid  waste  plantations 
and  villages,  led  his  sailors  and  marines 

to  take  by  surprise  at  midnight 

Aug.  30.    _  .       .  _r     .  t  ,        .,.  &   . 

Colonel  Keed,  who  with  several 

hundred  militia  was  encamped  on  a  plain 
a  few  miles  from  the  Potomac.  Sir  Peter 
found  that  his  approach  had  been  discov- 
ered, and  met  with  an  unexpected  resist- 
ance. He  was  the  first  to  suffer,  having 
been  wounded  by  a  shot  which  severed 
the  femoral  artery,  and  caused  him  to 
bleed  to  death.  His  men  now  retreated 
to  the  river,  carrying  off  their  dead  com- 
mander, without  effecting  anything  "  to 
console  them  for  their  loss." 

The  British  squadron  on  the  coast  of 
New  England  was  not  less  busy  in  its 
work  of  mischief.  Eastport,  Castine,  and 
Machias,  were  seized,  and  a  proclamation 
issued,  claiming  to  take  possession  of  all 
the  country  east  of  the  Penobscot  river. 
The  island  of  Nantucket  saved  itself  by  a 
stipulation  for  neutrality,  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  Cape  Cod  saved  their  property 
by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom.  The 
whole  eastern  commerce  of  the  country 
was  thus  ruined ;  and,  with  our  men-of- 
war  blockaded  and  useless,  nothing  more 
effective  in  defence  could  be  devised  than 
putting  out  the  lamps  of  the  lighthouses, 
and  removing  the  buoys,  to  prevent  fur- 
ther approach  of  the  thronging  ships  of 
the  enemy. 


Sept.  6. 


The  force  under  General  Ross  contin- 
ued for  some  days  in  repose  upon  the 
vessels  lying  in  the  Patuxent,  contempla- 
ting with  grim  satisfaction  the  scene  of 
havoc  and  ruin  which  they  had  wrought. 
The  houses  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
were  universally  despoiled  and  thorough- 
ly deserted.  Not  an  American  white  man 
was  to  be  seen ;  but  here  and  there  a  ne- 
gro-slave, trusting  to  British  sympathy, 
could  be  discerned  hoeing;  in  the  fields  of 
maize,  or  tending  flocks  of  sheep  grazing 
upon  the  grassy  plains. 

At  length,  however,  the  whole  fleet  got 
under  way,  and  stood  toward  the  Chesa- 
peake. The  destination  of  the 
force  was  now  understood  to  be 
Baltimore ;  and,  being  joined  by  Admiral 
Cockburn  and  his  squadron,  the  entire 
armament  moved  up  the  bay,  under  a 
full  press  of  sail  for  the  Patapsco  river, 
spreading  consternation  on  every  hand. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  were  flying 
from  their  homes ;  carts  and  wagons,  la- 
den with  furniture,  were  hurrying  along 
the  roads;  horsemen  galloped  along  the 
shore,  as  if  watching  the  fearful  moment 
when  the  boats  should  be  hoisted  out  and 
the  troops  quit  the  ships ;  and  alarm-guns 
were  fired  and  beacons  lighted  at  every 
point  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

On  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Patap- 
sco, a  force  of  thirty-five  hundred  men 
was  landed  at  North  Point,  and 
a  march  immediately  made  for 
Fort  M'Henry,  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  about  two 
miles  from  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Some 
of  the  men-of-war,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  troops,  cautiously  felt  their  way  up 
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the  shallow  river,  to  aid  with  their  broad- 
sides in  the  attack  upon  the  fort  and  the 
city. 

The  troops  landed  at  North  Point  were 
led  on  by  General  Ross  in  person,  attend- 
ed by  Admiral  Cockburn.  While  the  col- 
umn was  moving  on,  these  two  officers 
pushed  forward  with  the  advance-guard, 
when  they  were  brought  to  a  stand  by 
General  Strieker,  who,  with  a  corps  of 
three  thousand  militia,  had  been  posted 
at  Bear  creek,  a  short  distance  from  North 
Point.  A  sharp  skirmish  immediately  en- 
sued. The  sound  of  the  musketry  was 
borne  quickly  back  to  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy ;  and  soon  a  mounted  officer 
came  galloping  to  the  rear,  ordering  the 
troops  to  quicken  their  pace,  for  the  ad- 
vance-guard was  hotly  engaged.  As  the 
column  marched  rapidly  forward  to  the 
rescue,  there  came  another  officer  at  fall 
speed,  with  horror  and  dismay  on  his  face, 
and  calling  aloud  for  a  surgeon.  A  sense 
of  some  terrible  calamity  spread  through- 
out the  ranks  ;  but,  before  the  men  could 
whisper  to  each  other  their  vague  sur- 
mises, the  reality,  in  all  its  fullness  of 
horror,  burst  upon  them.  The  general's 
horse,  without  its  rider,  and  with  the  sad- 
dle and  housings  stained  with  blood,  came 
plunging  on.  In  a  few  moments  the  col- 
umn passed  the  ground  where  Ross  lay, 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  under  a  canopy 
of  blankets,  in  the  agonies  of  death.  He 
had  been  shqt  in  the  side  by  a  rifleman, 
and  lived  only  long  enough  to  utter  the 
name  of  his  wife,  and  to  commend  his 
family  to  the  protection  of  his  country. 
Every  soldier  turned  his  eyes  upon  his 
dying  young  leader,  and  an  involuntary 


groan  rose  from  rank  to  rank,  from  the 
front  to  the  rear  of  the  column.  He  was 
beloved  by  all  for  his  gentle  courtesy  and 
kindness,  and  trusted  in  for  his  skill.  The 
British  government,  with  characteristic 
generosity,  did  not  fail  to  appreciate  the 
achievements  of  the  fallen  commander. 
A  magnificent  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbe}',  and 
his  descendants  were  authorized  thence- 
forward to  style  themselves,  on  the  fam- 
ily escutcheon,  "Ross  of  Bladensburg." 

The  command  of  the  enemy  now  de- 
volved upon  Colonel  Brooke,  who  imme- 
diately led  on  the  whole  force,  and,  after 
a  gallant  resistance  from  General  Striek- 
er's advanced  militia,  succeeded  in  driving;" 
them  from  the  ground.  The  loss  on  both 
sides,  in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted 
to  several  hundreds.  The  British  troops 
now  halted  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and, 
having  lighted  their  fires  and  posted  their 
guards,  lay  down  to  sleep  under  the  can- 
opy of  heaven.  The  conflict  had  lasted 
for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  and  the 
spirit  with  which  the  American  militia 
behaved  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
imbecility  and  cowardice  of  those  who  so 
shamefully  fled  at  Bladensburg. 

Before  break  of  clay  on  the  following 
morning  the  troops  were  again  formed  in 
marching  order,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  first  dawn  of  light  appeared, 
began  to  move.  The  American  militia, 
ten  thousand  strong,  composed  of  Balti- 
more citizens,  and  some  volunteers  from 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  (among  those 
from  the  latter  state  being  James  Buchan- 
an, now  president  of  the  United  States, 
then  a  private  in  the  ranks),  were  pre- 
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pared  to  receive  the  invaders.  Upon  the 
neighboring  heights  intrenchments  had 
been  raised,  batteries  of  artillery  planted, 
and  the  throno-iner  militia  now  stood  firm- 
ly  at  their  posts,  determined  to  defend 
their  city. 

As  the  British  approached,  they  were 
aghast  at  the  formidable  preparations  to 
receive  them ;  and  their  leader  resolved 
to  wait  until  the  evening,  when  he  hoped, 
with  the  aid  of  a  bombardment  from  the 
frigates,  to  attack  with  success  a  position 
which  he  dared  not  assault  with  his  land- 
force  alone.  He  accordingly  halted,  and 
bivouacked  his  troops  on  the  ground,  in 
the  midst  of  a  torrent  of  rain,  without 
even  blankets  to  protect  the  soldiers,  who, 
in  order  to  lighten  their  march,  had  left 
them  behind. 

On  Colonel  Brooke  discovering  that 
the  ships  of  the  squadron  had  not  been 
able  to  approach  sufficiently  near  to  the 
city  to  effect  much  by  bombarding  it,  he 
determined  to  retreat,  and  ac- 
cordingly, a  few  hours  after  mid- 
night, secretly  led  back  his  force  from  the 
American  works  without  accomplishing 
anything. 


*  Oil!  say,  can  yoti  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 

"What  so  proudly  we  bailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming; 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars  through  the  perilous  fight, 

O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched,  were  so  gallantly  streaming; 
And  ihe  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air. 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there 
Oil!  say,  does  the  star-spangled  banner  still  wave, 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 

On  (be  shore,  dimly  seen  through  the  mist  of  the  deep, 

AVhere  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes, 
"U'hat  is  that  which  the  breeze  o'er  the  towering  steep, 

As  it  fit-fully  blows,  half  concealed,  half  discloses? 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam, 
In  full  glory  reflected  now  shines  on  the  stream: 
'Tis  the  star-spangled  banner!  oh,  long  may  it  wave, 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave  1 
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.  In  the  meantime,  the  British  fleet  had 
slowly  made  its  way  up  the  Patapsco,  but 
only  succeeded  in  reaching  a  point  with- 
in remote  cannon-shot  of  Fort  M'Henry. 
A  tremendous  fire  was  now  opened  upon 
the  fortress,  but  without  producing  any 
unfavorable  impression,  either  upon  the 
strength  of  the  work  or  the  reso- 
lute spirit  of  its  defenders.  The 
furious  but  ineffective  bombardment  was 
kept  up  until  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
when  the  enemy  sailed  down  the  bay. 

During  this  night  of  anxiety  and  ter- 
ror to  every  citizen  of  Baltimore,  Francis 
Key,  an  inhabitant  of  the  city,  lay  with 
a  little  vessel  under  the  guns  of  the  Brit- 
ish admiral's  frigate,  where  he  had  been 
ordered  to  remain,  after  having  gone  out 
to  effect  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  among 
whom  was  one  of  his  friends.  Watchino- 
anxiously  his  country's  flag  through  the 
long  and  fearful  night,  and  seeing  it  still 
proudly  floating  next  morning,  he  was 
inspired  to  write  "  The  Star-spangled  Ban- 
ner" a  song  which,  conceived  in  the  full 
heat  of  patriotic  fervor,  did  not  fail  to 
strike  the  national  sympathy  and  become 
universally  popular.* 


And  where  is  the  band  who  so  vauntingly  swore 

That  the  havoc  of  war,  and  the  battle's  confusion, 
A  home  and  a  country  should  leave  us  no  more  ? 

Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  footsteps'  pollution  I 
No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 
From  the  terror  of  flight,  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave; 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth  wave, 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave ! 

Oh  !  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand 

Between  their  loved  home  and  war's  desolation  ; 
Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  Ilewen-rescned  land 

Praise  the  Power  that  bath  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation! 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just, 
And  this  be  our  motto  —  ''In  God  is  onr  trust!" 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave, 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  bravo! 
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On  the  day  before  the  British 
made  their  vain  attempt  upon  Bal- 
timore, a  still  more  formidable  land-force 
of  the  enemy,  having  marched 
from  Canada.,  and  appeared  be- 
fore Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Champlain,  had 
hastily  retreated  ;  while  the  English  fleet 
on  the  lake  had  attacked  the  American 
naval  force  under  M'Donough,  lying  in 
the  bay,  and  been  signally  beaten. 

Early  in  September,  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost, the  governor-general  of  Canada,  led 
across  the  frontier  twelve  thousand  vet- 
eran British  troops,  many  of  whom  had 
served  under  Wellington  in  Spain,  with 
the  supposed  purpose  of  invading  the 
United  States,  and  subjugating  the  north- 
ern territory  from  the  Canadian  frontier 
to  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga. 

General  Macomb,  as  will  be  recollect- 
ed, had  been  left  by  Izard,  in  August,  in 
command  at  Plattsburg,  with  only  three 
thousand  men,  of  whom  a  large  portion 
were  invalids.  So  hopeless  seemed  the 
position  to  the  despairing  Izard,  that  he 
declared,  upon  taking  up  his  march  with 


the  main  body  of  the  army  to  Sackett's 
Harbor,  that "  the  lately-erected  works  at 
Plattsburg  and  Cumberland  Head  would, 
in  three  days  after  his  departure,  be  in 
possession  of  the  enemy."  The  carrying 
of  these  weak  posts  was  the  first  object 
of  General  Prevost,  which,  with  the  aid 
of  the  British  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain, 
he  did  not  doubt  would  be  of  easy  ac- 
complishment. 

Macomb  was,  however,  of  a  more  san- 
guine temper  than  Izard ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  formidable  force  of  the  in- 
vaders, he  did  not  despair  of  being  able 
to  repel  them.  Calling  strenuously  upon 
the  governors  of  New  York  and  Vermont 
for  aid,  General  Macomb  soon  had  over 
three  thousand  militia  under  his  standard, 
in  addition  to  his  regulars,  who,  although 
amounting  to  the  same  number,  were  re- 
duced to  less  than  two  thousand  effective 
men,  in  consequence  of  sickness. 

The  approach  of  General  Prevost  was, 
fortunately,  slow;  and,  with  his  great 
force  and  lumbering  artillery  and  bag- 
gage, he  did  not  reach  Plattsburg  until 
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several  days  after  crossing  the 


frontier.  In  the  meantime,  Ma- 
comb was  diligent  in  strengthening  his 
works,  and  took  care  to  harass  and  delay 
the  advance  of  the  British  by  sending  out 
detachments,  which  disputed  every  inch 
of  ground  with  them.  Majors  Appling 
and  Wool,  Captain  Sproul,  and  General 
Moers,  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
vigorous  efforts  in  carrying  out  the  or- 
ders of  their  chief,  but  were  forced  to  re- 
tire before  the  overwhelming  numbers  of 
the  enemy  and  take  refuge  in  Plattsburg, 
before  which  Prevost  at  last  arrived,  and 
began  to  erect  his  batteries. 

Macomb,  finding  the  northern  shore  of 
the  rocky  and  rapid  Saranac  (on  which 
river  the  town  stood)  untenable,  with- 
drew his  whole  force  to  the  southern 
bank,  and,  destroying  the  bridge,  await> 
ed  the  enemy's  attack.  The  British  com- 
mander, however,  remained  in  suspense, 
anxiously  expecting  the  arrival  of  the 
English  squadron. 

The  Americans  and  the  English  had, 
for  some  months,  been  struggling  to  se- 
cure the  command  of  Lake  Champlain. 
As  this  depended  entirely  upon  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  naval  force,  both  par- 
ties began  vigorously  to  construct  armed 
vessels.  The  Americans,  under  the  spir- 
ited and  energetic  young  M'Donough, 
got  the  start  of  their  competitors,  and 
were  able  to  sail  out  from  the  depot  on 
Otter  creek,  and  anchor  in  the  bay  of 
Plattsburg,  before  the  British  squadron 
made  its  appearance. 

Thomas  M'Donough,  the  hero  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  one  of  the  most  gallant 
among  our  naval  commanders,  was  born 


in  1786,  in  the  county  of  Newcastle,  Del- 
aware, on  a  farm  called  "  The  Trapp"  His 
father  was  an  eminent  physician,  and  in 
the  year  1775  received  the  appointment 
of  major  in  Colonel  John  Haslett's  regi- 
ment, which  was  raised  by  the  state  of 
Delaware,  but  did  not  long  continue  in 
the  service.  After  the  close  of  the  Bev- 
olutionary  struggle,  he  was  appointed  to 
a  judgeship,  which  office  he  held  until  his 
death,  in  1795.  His  eldest  son,  James, 
was  with  Commodore  Truxton  in  the  en- 
gagement between  the  Constitution  and 
the  French  frigate  L' Tnsurgente,  in  1799, 
at  which  time  he  lost  a  leg,  rendering  it 
necessary  for  him  to  retire  from  the  ser- 
vice. 

Thomas  obtained  a  midshipman's  war- 
rant and  entered  the  navy  in  1798,  three 
years  after  the  death  of  his  father.  After 
serving  some  time  on  the  American  coast, 
he  sailed  with  the  fleet  on  a  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where,  with  other  young 
officers,  he  rendered  himself  conspicuous 
in  the  war  with  Tripoli.  He  was  noted 
for  his  gravity  of  character  and  sobriety 
of  demeanor ;  while  he  proved  himself, 
on  every  occasion  of  trial,  to  be  possessed 
of  the  most  dauntless  spirit.  When  De- 
catur proposed  to  burn  the  Philadelphia, 
which  had  been  captured  and  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Tripolitans,  such  was 
his  confidence  in  the  spirit  and  conduct 
of  young  M'Donough,  that  he  chose  him 
as  one  of  his  officers  in  the  expedition. 
He  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust, 
and  the  companionship  in  service  of  the 
gallant  Decatur. 

The  following  incident,  which  occurred 
during  the  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean, 
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displays  in  a  striking  manner  his  firmness 
and  decision  of  character :  An  American 
merchant-brig  came  into  port  while  Cap- 
tain Smith,  of  the  Siren,  was  on  shore, 
and  anchored  ahead  of  that  vessel.  A 
short  time  after,  a  British  frigate,  then 
lying  in  the  harbor,  sent  a  boat  on  board 
the  brig,  and  took  from  her  one  of  her 
men.  M'Donough,  who  was  first-lieuten- 
ant of  the  Siren,  observing-  the  occur- 
rence,  promptly  manned  his  gig  with  an 
armed  crew,  and,  overtaking  the  British 
boat,  just  as  she  was  pulling  alongside  the 
frigate,  seized  upon  the  man  who  had 
been  impressed,  and  took  him  into  his 
own  boat.  So  prompt  and  daring  was 
the  act,  that  the  British,  though  superior 
in  numbers,  were  struck  aghast,  and  did 
not  offer  the  least  resistance.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  commander  of  the  Eng- 
lish frigate  was  informed  of  the  fact,  he 
hastened  on  board  the  Siren,  and  angrily 
demanded  of  M'Donough  how  he  dared 
to  take  a  man  from  his  boat. 

"  The  man  is  an  American  seaman,  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  pro- 
tect him,"  calmly  but  resolutely  answered 
M'Donough. 

"  By  God,  I  do  n't  care  for  your  Amer- 
ican flag  !  If  you  don't  give  up  the  man, 
I'll  bring  my  frigate  alongside,  and  blow 
you  to  the  devil !" 

"  That  you  may  do ;  but,  as  long  as  my 
vessel  floats,  you  shall  not  have  the  man," 
was  the  resolute  answer. 

"  You're  a  hair-brained  youth,  and  will 
repent  of  your  rashness.  If  I  had  been 
in  the  boat,  you  would  not  have  dared  to 
take  the  man,  I'm  d d  if  you  would  !" 


"I  should  have  tried,  at  any  rate." 

"  What,  sir !  would  you  venture  to  in- 
terfere, if  I  were  to  impress  the  men  from 
that  brig  ?"  said  the  British  officer,  defi- 
antly, as  he  pointed  to  the  American  ves- 
sel. 

a-  You  have  only  to  try  it,  sir,"  replied 
the  resolute  M'Donough. 

The  enrasred  English  commander  re- 
turned  to  his  frigate,  manned  and  armed 
a  boat,  and  threateningly  pulled  off  again 
toward  the  American  brio-.  M'Donough 
did  likewise.  The  Englishman,  however, 
on  a  sober,  second  thought,  changed  his 
purpose,  and,  taking  a  round-about  turn, 
pulled  back  to  his  ship,  and  thus  the  affair 
ended.  M'Donough's  cool  and  resolute 
conduct  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
opponent  that  he  was  not  to  be  trifled 
with,and  the  English  commander  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  avoid  a  collision  with 
so  firm  and  spirited  an  antagonist  as  the 
American  lieutenant. 

Although,  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  M'Donough  was  feeble  from  ill  health 
and  hard  service,  he  was  in  his  youth  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  and  active  officers  in 
the  navy,  and  famous  as  an  expert  swords- 
man. While  the  Siren  was  lying  in  the 
harbor  of  Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  M'Donough 
was  detained  on  shore  one  night  till  the 
ship's  boats  had  returned  to  the  squadron. 
He  then  hired  a  boat;  but  finding  three 
men,  instead  of  the  usual  complement  of 
two,  going  in  it,  and  aware  that  robberies 
and  assassinations  were  of  nightly  occur- 
rence, he  suspected  them  of  some  evil  de- 
sign, and  refused  to  allow  them  to  row 
him  to  the  ship,  whereupon  they  drew 
their  poniards  and  attacked  him.    By  his 
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vigilance  and  activity  he  succeeded  in 
wounding  two  of  his  assailants,  while  the 
third  took  to  his  heels.  M'Donough  pur- 
sued the  latter  to  the  roof  of  the  barracks, 
whence  he  threw  himself,  with  the  loss 
of  his  life. 

M'Donough,  with  a  virtue  as  resolute 
as  his  spirit,  won  not  only  the  respect  but 
the  admiration  of  officers  and  men.  His 
heroism  had  a  moral  element,  which  ele- 
vated it  far  above  that  which  is  so  often 
attributed  to  brute  animal  courage. 

Though  in  action  and  moments  of  trial 
the  heroic  qualities  of  M'Donough  found 
expression  in  a  loftiness  and  animation 
which  indicated  all  the  dignity  of  his  char- 
acter and  the  fire  of  his  spirit,  yet  his  or- 
dinary manner  and  appearance  were  in 
harmony  with  his  mildness  of  temper  and 
gentleness  of  heart.  His  fair  complexion, 
light  hair  and  eyes,  and  his  health,  which 
was  feeble  in  his  latter  years,  gave  him 
a  look  which  hardly  betokened  the  grand 
qualities  of  the  man.  His  stature,  how- 
ever was  tall,  his  air  dignified,  and  the 
expression  of  his  face  resolute  though  ge- 
nial. His  moral  purity  always  remained 
as  clear  from  the  least  breath  of  evil  as 
his  religious  principle  stood  firm  against 
every  shock  of  disbelief.  M'Donough  was 
not  only  a  brilliant  hero,  but  an  humble 
Christian. 

No  incident  of  importance  occurred  in 
the  life  of  Captain  M'Donough  between 
the  Tripolitan  war  and  that  which  com- 
menced with  Great  Britain  in  1812.  He 
was  then,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
small  naval  force  on  Lake  Champlain,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  our  frontiers. 


This  was  justly  regarded  as  an  important 
point  of  defence,  as  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that,  if  the  enemy  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  attempt  at  Baltimore,  an  at- 
tack would  have  been  undertaken  upon 
New  York  by  the  British  fleet  then  on 
our  coast,  and  upon  Albany  by  the  army 
under  General  Prevost. 

The  American  squadron  on  the  lake 
consisted  of  the  Saratoga,  a  ship  of  twen- 
ty-six guns  and  two  hundred  and  twelve 
men,  commanded  by  M'Donough  in  per- 
son ;  the  Eagle,  a  brig  of  twenty  guns  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  Captain  Hen- 
ley ;  the  Ticonderoga,  a  schooner  of  sev- 
enteen guns  and  one  hundred  and  ten 
men,  Lieutenant  Cassin;  the  Preble,  a 
sloop  of  seven  guns  and  thirty  men,  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  Budd ;  and  ten  galleys,  six 
of  which  were  large  and  four  small  gun- 
boats. 

Captain  M'Donough  anchored  his  ves- 
sels in  a  line  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the 
bay,  extending  north  and  south,  and  op- 
posite to  the  mouth  of  the  Saranac  river, 
upon  which  Plattsburg  is  situated.  The 
Eagle  lay  farthest  to  the  north,  next  the 
Saratoga,  then  the  Ticonderoga,  and  last- 
ly the  Preble.  The  galleys  were  arranged 
in  the  intervals  between  the  larger  ves- 
sels and  behind,  forming  a  second  line. 
A  barrier  was  thus  stretched  across  the 
bay,  so  that  the  British  vessels  could  nei- 
ther pass  to  the  north,  by  Cumberland 
Head,  on  the  one  side,  without  coming 
within  reach  of  the  guns  of  the  American 
squadron  ;  nor,  on  the  other,  to  the  south, 
in  consequence  of  the  nearness  of  the  last 
vessel  of  the  line  to  a  shoal  extending 
out  from  Crab  island.     With  his  vessels 
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thus  skilfully  disposed,  the  }Toung  M'Do- 
nough calmly  awaited  the  approach  of 
the  enemy. 

As  the  sun  rose  on  that  Sunday  morn- 
ing, the  American  guard-boat  came  pul- 
ling back,  with  the  announce- 
ment that  the  enemy's  vessels 
were  coming.  M'Donough  immediately 
ordered  his  decks  cleared  for  action,  and 
made  preparations  for  fighting  while  his 
fleet  thus  lay  at  anchor.  As  eight  bells 
struck,  the  topmasts  of  the  British  squad- 
ron passed  rapidly  above  the  land ;  and 
soon  vessel  after  vessel  doubled  Cumber- 
land Head,  and  sailed  into  the  bay.  The 
British  fleet  was  of  greater  force  than 
the  American.  The  Confiance,  the  flag- 
ship of  Captain  Downie,  the  commander 
of  the  whole,  was  a  large  vessel,  with  the 
gun-deck  of  a  heavy  frigate,  mounting 
thirty  long  twenty-fours  and  seven  other 
guns,  and  having  a  crew  of  more  than 
three  hundred  men.  The  next  in  size 
was  the  Linnet,  Captain  Pring,  a  brig  of 
sixteen  long  twelves,  and  a  crew  of  one 
hundred  men.  There  were  besides  two 
sloops — the  Chubb,  Lieutenant  M'Ghee, 
and  the  Finch,  Lieutenant  Hicks — each 
with  a  full  armament,  and  a  crew  of  forty 
men.  A  dozen  galleys  completed  the  en- 
emy's force,  which  amounted  in  all  to  six- 
teen vessels,  with  a  total  armament  of 
ninety-six  guns  and  a  thousand  men.  The 
Americans  had  fourteen  vessels,  mount- 
ing eighty-six  guns  and  containing  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  men. 

The  first  vessel  that  came  round  Cum- 
berland Head  was  a  sloop,  containing  a 
party  of  English  visiters,  who,  confident 
of  a  British  victory,  had  come  to  behold 
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its  accomplishment.  On  coming  into  the 
bay,  they  kept  at  a  wary  distance,  and 
did  not  take  part  in  the  conflict,  As  the 
enemy's  vessels  rounded  the  head,  one 
after  the  other,  they  formed  into  a  line 
abreast,  and  headed  in  toward  the  Amer- 
ican squadron. 

M'Donough,  with  everything  ready  for 
the  struggle,  occupied  those  few  moments 
of  suspense  just  previous  to  battle,  during 
which  the  feelings  of  all  are  naturally  im- 
pressed with  awe,  by  reading  the  prayer 
of  the  Episcopal  service  appointed  to  be 
read  before  a  fight  at  sea  ao-ainst  an  ene- 
my :  "  0  most  powerful  and  glorious  Lord 
God,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  that  rulest  and 
commandest  all  things ;  Thou  sittest  in 
the  throne  judging  right,  and  therefore 
we  make  our  address  to  thy  Divine  Ma- 
jesty in  this  our  necessit}^,  that  thou 
wouldest  take  the  cause  into  thine  own 
hand,  and  judge  between  us  and  our  ene- 
mies. Stir  up  thy  strength,  0  Lord,  and 
come  and  help  us ;  for  thou  givest  not 
alway  the  battle  to  the  strong,  but  canst 
save  by  many  or  by  few.  0  let  not  our 
sins  now  cry  against  us  for  vengeance ; 
but  hear  us  thy  poor  servants  begging 
mercy,  and  imploring  thy  help,  and  that 
thou  wouldest  be  a  defence  unto  us 
against  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Make  it 
appear  that  thou  art  our  Saviour  and 
mighty  Deliverer,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amen." 

As  the  British  came  on,  the  Eagle,  at 
the  head  of  the  American  line,  opened 
fire  with  a  broadside  of  her  long  guns, 
though  in  the  beginning  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  produce  any  effect.  The  en- 
emy's galleys  answered  with  a  brisk  can- 
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nonacle.  M'Donough  withheld  his  fire 
until  he  found  that  the  Eagle's  shot  be- 
gan to  tell,  when  he  prepared  to  bring 
the  Saratoga's  broadside  likewise  to  bear 
against  the  approaching  foe.  At  this  mo- 
ment a  young  cock,  which  had  escaped 
from  the  coop,  alighted  upon  a  gun-slide, 
clapped  his  wings,  and  crowed.  The  crew 
of  the  Saratoga,  inspirited  by  this  favora- 
ble omen,  welcomed  it  with  three  hearty 
cheers. 

Finding  his  enemy  now  close  enough. 
M'Donough  himself  sighted  a  long  twen- 
ty-four pounder,  and  the  first  shot  of  the 
Saratoga  was  fired,  striking  the  Confiance 
in  the  bows,  and  passing  along  the  whole 
deck,  killing  and  wounding  several  men, 
and  carrying  away  the  wheel.  The  Eng- 
lish squadron  still  advanced ;  as  Captain 
Downie,  confident  in  his  superior  force, 
felt  sure  that,  if  he  could  only  get  his 
vessels  in  proper  position,  his  own  large 
ship  would  decide  the  day  in  his  favor. 
The  Confiance,  however,  had  suffered  so 
much  already,  that  she  was  obliged  to 
check  her  forward  course,  and  anchor  at 
a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  American  line.  The  Linnet 
also  soon  after  anchored  in  a  favorable 
position  forward  of  the  Eagle's  beam. 
The  Chubb  kept  under  way,  with  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  rake  the  American 
line  ;  and  the  Finch,  with  the  gun-boats, 
got  abreast  of  the  Ticonderoga. 

Downie,  in  the  Confiance,  though  ex- 
posed to  a  hot  fire,  did  not  discharge  a 
gun  until  his  vessel  was  fairly  secured  at 
anchor.  He  now,  however,  opened  a  tre- 
mendous fire  from  all  his  guns  almost  at 
the  same  instant,  and  aimed  directly  at 
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the  Saratoga.  Forty  men,  among  whom 
was  Lieutenant  Gamble — nearly  a  fifth 
of  M'Donough's  whole  crew — were  killed 
by  this  single  broadside !  The  deck  of 
the  Saratoga  was  now  so  encumbered 
with  the  dead  and  the  dying,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  the  hatches, 
which  had  been  fastened  down  to  pre- 
pare for  action,  and  to  pass  the  killed 
and  wounded  below.  The  awful  crash 
caused  a  momentary  panic  on  board,  but 
soon  the  little  Saratoga  resumed  her  fire 
as  gallantly  as  ever. 

In  the  meantime,  all  the  vessels  of  the 
two  squadrons  spiritedly  took  part  in  the 
battle.  The  Chubb,  while  manoeuvring 
near  the  head  of  the  American  line,  re- 
ceived a  heavy  broadside  from  the  Eagle, 
which  crippled  her,  and  she  drifted  down 
toward  the  Saratoga,  which  vessel,  with 
a  well-aimed  shot,  forced  her  to  strike 
immediately,  when  she  was  taken  posses- 
sion of.  The  Finch  also  was  driven  off 
by  the  severe  cannonade  of  the  Ticon- 
deroga, and  floated  down  the  stream  in 
such  an  unmanageable  condition  that  she 
grounded  on  the  shoal  of  Crab  island,  and 
was  obliged  to  strike  to  the  invalids  of 
the  hospital  there,  who  took  possession 
of  her. 

The  British  galleys  strove  desperately 
to  close  with  the  American  vessels ;  and, 
having  forced  the  Preble  to  cut  her  ca- 
bles, and  retreat  to  a  safe  distance  near 
the  shore,  they  concentrated  their  efforts 
upon  the  Ticonderoga.  They  came  again 
and  again,  and  at  times  so  close  as  to 
reach  within  a  boat-hook's  length  of  the 
schooner,  and  with  their  crews  rising  from 
their  oars,  ready  to  spring  on  board.    The 
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commander  of  the  Ticonderoga,  however, 
paced  the  taffrail  amid  showers  of  canis- 
ter and  grape,  and  directed  the  discharges 
of  bags  of  musket-balls  and  light  missiles 
with  such  effect,  that  the  galleys  were 
kept  at  bay. 

The  Eagle  now  suffered  so  greatly  from 
the  Linnet,  which  had  got  the  advantage 
of  position,  that  she  slipped  her  cables, 
and,  moving  clown  under  topsails,  an- 
chored between  the  Saratoga  and  Ticon- 
deroga. The  Linnet  was  thus  enabled 
to  direct  her  fire,  together  with  the  Con- 
fiance,  upon  the  Saratoga,  which,  howev- 
er, received  some  aid  from  the  Eagle  in 
her  new  position. 

The  Saratoga  now  was  so  injured  by 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  that  she  had  not  a 
single  gun  left  of  her  starboard  battery. 
While  lying  thus  in  the  midst  of  the  bat- 
tle, without  being  able  to  return  a  shot, 
she  would  have  been  surely  overcome, 
had  not  Captain  M'Donough,  by  means 
of  the  kedge-anchors  and  hawsers,  skil- 
fully brought  his  vessel  round,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  enemy  his  larboard  guns. 
While  effecting  this  manoeuvre,  the  Con- 
fiance  strove  to  do  the  same,  but  failing, 
suffered  so  terribly  from  the  fresh  broad- 
sides of  the  Saratoga,  that  she  was  forced 
to  strike. 

Thus,  in  two  hours  and  a  quarter  from 
the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  battle  of 
Lake  Champlain  was  won,  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  Confiance  was  victory  over 
the  rest.  The  Linnet,  however,  held  out 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  when  she 
hauled  down  her  flag  after  a  heavy  broad- 
side from  the  Saratoga.  The  galleys  had 
been  scattered  during  the  last  struggle ; 


and  when  they  discovered  that  the  larger 
vessels  had  struck,  they  hauled  down  their 
colors.  At  this  moment  not  a  single  Eno-- 
lish  ensign  was  seen  of  the  whole  sixteen 
or  seventeen  which  a  few  hours  before 
had  flown  so  defiantly  over  the  lake* 

*  ■■  At  nine,"  says  M'Donough,  in  his  own  modest  and 
graphic  account  of  the  victory,  "  the  enemy  anchored  in  a 
line  ahead,  at  about  three  hundred  yards  distant  from  my 
line  ;  his  ship  opposed  to  the  Saratoga  ;  Ms  brig  to  the 
Eagle,  Captain  Robert  Henley  ;  his  galleys,  thirteen  in 
number,  to  the  schooner,  sloop,  and  a  division  of  our  gal- 
leys ;  one  of  his  sloops  assisting  their  ship  and  brig  ;  the 
other  assisting  their  galleys  ;  our  remaining  galleys  were 
with  the  Saratoga  and  Eagle. 

•'  In  this  situation,  the  whole  force  on  both  sides  became 
engaged  ;  the  Saratoga  suffering  much  from  the  heavy  fire 
of  the  Confiance.  I  could  perceive  at  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, that  our  fire  was  very  destructive  to  her.  The  Ti- 
conderoga, Lieutenant- Commandant  Cassin,  gallantly  sus- 
tained her  full  share  of  the  action.  At  half-past  ten,  the 
Eagle,  not  being  able  to  bring  her  guns  to  bear,  cut  her 
cable,  and  anchored  in  a  more  eligible  position,  between 
my  ship  and  the  Ticonderoga,  where  she  very  much  an- 
noyed the  enemy,  but  unfortunately  leaving  me  much 
exposed  to  a  galling  fire  from  the  enemy's  brig. 

"  Our  guns  on  the  starboard  side  being  nearly  all  dis- 
mounted or  unmanageable,  a  stern-anchor  was  let  go,  the 
lower  cable  cut,  and  the  ship  winded  with  a  fresh  broad- 
side on  the  enemy's  ship,  which  soon  after  surrendered. 
Our  broadside  was  then  sprung  to  bear  on  the  brig,  which 
surrendered  about  fifteen  minutes  afterward.  The  sloop 
which  was  opposed  to  the  Eagle,  had  struck  some  time 
before,  and  drifted,  down  the  line.  The  sloop  that  was 
with  their  galleys  had  also  struck.  Three  of  their  galleys 
are  said  to  be  sunk  ;  the  others  pulled  off.  Our  galleys 
were  about  obeying  with  alacrity  the  signal  to  follow 
them,  when  all  the  vessels  were  reported  to  me  to  be  in  a 
sinking  state.  It  then  became  necessary  to  annul  the  sig- 
nal to  the  galleys,  and  order  their  men  to  the  pumps.  I 
could  only  look  at  the  enemy's  galleys  going  off  in  a  shat- 
tered condition,  for  there  was  not  a  mast  in  either  squad- 
ron that  could  stand  to  make  sail  on.  The  lower  rigging, 
being  nearly  shot  away,  hung  down  as  though  it  had  just 
been  placed  over  the  mast-heads. 

"The  Saratoga  had  fifty-five  round-shot  in  her  hull  ; 
the  Confiance  one  hundred  and  five.  The  enemy's  shot 
passed  principally  just  over  our  heads,  as  there  were  not 
twenty  whole  hammocks  in  the  nettings  at  the  close  of 
the  action,  which  lasted  without  intermission  two  hours 
and  twenty  minutes. 

"  The  absence  and  sickness  of  Lieutenant  Raymond  Perry 
left  me  without  the  assistance  of  that  excellent  officer. 
Much  ought  fairly  to  be  attributed  to  him  for  his  great 
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In  this  bloody  battle,  the  Saratoga  had 
twenty-eight  men  killed  and  twenty-nine 
wounded,  which  amounted  to  more  than 
a  fourth  of  her  entire  crew ;  the  Eagle, 
thirteen  killed  and  twenty  wounded  ;  the 
Ticonderoga,  six  killed  and  six  wounded  ; 
the  Preble,  two  killed ;  and  the  galleys, 
three  killed  and  three  wounded.  The 
Saratoga  was  hulled  fifty-five  times,  and 
the  Eagle  thirty-nine.  Twice  during  the 
action  the  Saratoga  was  set  on  fire  by  hot 
shot  from  the  Confiance,  but  the  flames 
were  promptly  extinguished  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  crew. 

The  enemy  suffered,  still  more  severely. 
The  Confiance  was  reported  to  have  had 
forty-one  killed  and  eighty-three  wound- 
ed, although  this  estimate  is  supposed  to 
be  less  than  the  truth.  The  Linnet,  too, 
is  believed  to  have  had  many  more  than 
the  ten  killed  and  the  fourteen  wounded, 
which  was  the  whole  number  stated  by 
the  British.  The  loss  of  the  Finch,  put 
down  at  only  two  wounded,  is  likewise 
thought  to  have  been  under-estimated. 

The  enemy's  galleys  had  also  suffered 
greatly,  but  their  real  loss  was  never  as- 
certained. These  small  vessels  succeeded 
in  escaping  capture  after  they  had  struck, 
though  they  apparently  waited,  after  the 
battle,  to  be  taken  possession  of.  Hear- 
ing the  report  of  a  gun,  which  had  been 
accidentally  fired  from  the  Confiance  by 
the  American  boarding-officer,  and  taking 
it  for  a  signal,  they  moved,  without  a  flag 
flying,  slowly  off,  one  after  the  other,  and 
made   their  escape.     M'Donough   could 

cave  and  attention  in  disciplining  the  ship's  crew,  as  her 
first-lieutenant.  His  place  was  filled  by  a  gallant  young 
officer,  Lieutenant  Peter  Gamble,  who,  I  regret  to  inform 
you,  was  killed  early  in  the  action." 


not  pursue  them  with  his  larger  vessels, 
for  not  one  had  a  mast  wrhich  could  bear 
a  sail;  and  the  American  galleys  could 
not  be  spared,  for  their  crews  were  want- 
ed to  work  at  the  pumps,  in  order  to  keep 
the  rest  of  the  squadron  from  sinking. 

"By  this  victory,  Captain  M'Donough 
justly  earned  the  fame  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  naval  heroes.  The  coun- 
try showed  its  appreciation  of  his  emi- 
nent services  by  liberal  expressions  of 
praise  and  the  bestowal  of  festive  honors. 
Public  receptions  and  feasts  were  every- 
where proffered  him,  but,  with  character- 
istic modesty,  they  were  generally  refused. 
Congress  voted  him  their  thanks,  with  an 
appropriate  medal,  and  promoted  him  to  a 
post-captaincy.  Medals  and  swords  were 
also  presented  to  the  under-officers,  with 
three  months'  extra  pay  to  the  petty  offi- 
cers, seamen,  and  marines.  The  state  of 
New  York  gave  M'Donough  a  thousand 
acres  of  land,  and  the  state  of  Vermont 
two  hundred,  situated  in  full  view  of  the 
lake,  and  near  the  scene  of  his  victory.* 

During  the  conflict  on  Lake 
Champlain,  the  British  troops, 
under  Sir  George  Prevost,  bombarded  the 
American  forts  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  Saranac ;  and  a  brigade  strove 
to  ford  the  stream,  with  the  view  of  at- 
tacking the  rear  of  General  Macomb's 

*  The  legislature  of  New  York  also  gave  him  a  splendid 
sword,  the  presentation  of  which  took  place  at  Hartford. 
But  the  most  flattering  testimonial  which  he  received  was 
the  gift  of  a  sword  (costing  thirteen  hundred  dollars)  from 
the  officers  and  seamen  whom  he  had  commanded  in  the 
Mediterranean.  For  several  years  previous  to  his  death, 
Commodore  M'Donough  resided  at  Middletown,  in  Con- 
necticut, where  he  had  married  Miss  Shaler,  a  lady  of  a 
highly  respectable  family  in  that  place.  He  survived  her 
but  a  few  months,  and  died  of  a  consumption,  November 
10,  1825,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age. 
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position.  Misled,  however,  by  a  guide, 
and  missing  the  ford,  the  enemy  lost 
their  way  in  the  woods.  While  thus  per- 
plexed and  delayed,  exulting  shouts  rose 
from  the  lake.  The  commanding  officer 
halted  and  sent  back  a  messenger  to  head- 
quarters, to  learn  the  cause.  He  soon 
returned,  with  information  that  all  the 
British  ships  were  taken,  and  with  orders 
from  General  Prevost  to  march  back  the 


troops  to  the  camp  with  the  utmost  speed. 
With  the  shouts  from  lake,  river,  town, 
and  surrounding  hills,  which  proclaimed 
the  American  victory,  and  sounded  dis- 
mally in  their  ears,  the  dejected  veterans 
of  Great  Britain  hastened  to  obey  the 
orders  of  their  commander;  and, 
having  joined  the  main  body, 
the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  fled  in  dis- 
may to  Canada. 


Sept.  12. 
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While  the  victory  of  M'Donough 
on  Lake  Champlain  consoled  the 
sensitive  honor  of  the  nation,  there  was 
yet  throughout  the  country  a  natural 
feeling  of  anxiety,  engendered  by  the  ap- 
parent indisposition  for  peace,  and  the 
immense  preparations  made  by  Great 
Britain,  in  the  fullness  of  her  mighty 
resources,  for  continuing  the  war.  The 
American  commissioners,  appointed  to 
treat  for  peace,  had  been  kept  long  in 
suspense  at  Ghent,  waiting  for  the  arri- 
val of  the  British  embassadors,  who,  by 
their  tardiness,  seemed  in  no  haste  to 
come  to  terms. 


In  the  meantime,  the  whole  population 
of  our  extended  seacoast  were  aroused  to 
arms  to  defend  their  homes  and  property 
from  the  impending  dangers.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  militia  had 
been  enrolled,  and  the  chief  seaports  were 
busy  in  constructing  fortifications,  and 
making  other  preparations  for  defence. 
The  states,  convinced  of  the  powerless- 
ness  of  the  general  government,  were 
thus  providing  for  their  own  protection. 

The  president  and  his  cabinet, however, 
and  the  federal  legislature,  temporarily 
recovering  from  the  shock  of  the  British 
invasion,  had  reassembled  at  Washington. 


While  the  ruins  of  the  capitol  were  still 
smoking,  Congress  met  in  the  patent- 
office,  the  only  public  building 
'  which  had  been  left  by  the  ruth- 
less destroyers.  Mr.  Madison,  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened the  country,  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal them,  but  declared  in  his  message  : 
"  It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the  situa- 
tion of  our  country  calls  for  its  greatest 
efforts.  Our  enemy  is  powerful  in  men 
and  money,  on  the  land  and  on  the  wa- 
ter. Availing  himself  of  fortuitous  ad- 
vantages, he  is  aiming,  with  his  undivided 
force,  a  deadly  blow  at  our  growing  pros- 
perity, perhaps  at  our  national  existence." 
With  a  patriotic  trust,  however,  in  the 
spirit  and  resources  of  his  country,  he 
spoke  in  hopeful  anticipation  of  its  abil- 
ity and  willingness  to  resist  the  formida- 
ble enemy.  "  From  such  an  adversary," 
said  the  president,  "  hostility  in  its  great- 
est force  and  its  worst  forms  may  be 
looked  for.  The  American  people  will 
face  it  with  the  undaunted  spirit  which 
in  our  Revolutionary  struggle  defeated 
his  unrighteous  projects.  His  threats  and 
barbarities,  instead  of  dismay,  will  kindle 
in  every  bosom  an  indignation  not  to  be 
extinguished  but  in  the  disaster  and  ex- 
pulsion of  such  cruel  invaders." 

With  an  empty  treasury  and  a  waning 
credit,  the  federal  government  might  ap- 
peal touchingly  to  the  sentiment  of  patri- 
otism of  the  country,  but  still  fail  in  pro- 
viding it  with  those  substantial  means  by 
which  alone  it  could  be  made  effective  in 
action.  There  were  only  nine  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  treasury,  while  there  was 
a  debt  of  twenty-five  millions  immediate- 


ly due.  But  one  half  of  a  late  loan  of 
six  millions  had  been  taken,  and  that  at 
the  ruinous  rate  of  twenty  per  cent,  dis- 
count. This  being  accepted  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  had  obliged  him,  in 
accordance  with  the  contract  with  previ- 
ous lenders,  to  place  the  present  on  equal- 
ly favorable  ground.  Therefore,  to  obtain 
two  and  a  half  millions  in  money,  he  was 
forced  to  pay  out  in  United  States  stock 
four  millions,  two  hundred  and  fifty-six 
thousand  dollars.  The  coming  year  pre- 
sented a  still  more  unfavorable  prospect. 
Eight  millions  was  the  whole  estimate  of 
the  revenue,  while  the  expenses,  even  if 
the  war  should  cease,  would  not  amount 
to  less  than  thirteen  millions,  thus  leav- 
ing a  deficit  of  five.  A  financial  panic, 
moreover,  added  its  financial  embarrass- 
ments to  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the 
government.  All  the  banks  throughout 
the  country,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  New  England,  had  stopped  payment. 
Campbell,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
overwhelmed  with  the  difficulties  of  his 
position,  escaped  by  the  resignation  of 
his  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  san- 
guine and  self-reliant  Alexander  Dallas, 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  boldly  met  the 
emergency  of  an  empty  treasury  and  a 
declining  credit  by  the  measure  propo- 
sing to  establish  a  national  bank,  on  the 
condition  that  it  loaned  the  government 
thirty  millions  of  dollars.  This  project, 
being  strenuously  opposed,  was  defeated, 
and  the  wants  of  the  government  could 
only  be  provided  for  by  additional  im- 
posts, to  the  amount  of  eleven  and  a  half 
millions,  and  a  new  issue  of  treasury- 
notes,  payable  to  bearer,  receivable  for 
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taxes  and  public  lands,  and  redeemable 
in  six  months.  The  regular  army,  at  the 
same  time,  was  filled  up  to  sixty-two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  forty-eight  men, 
and  other  measures  proposed  for  its  in- 
crease, which  were,  however,  defeated  by 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  some  of  the 
states,  on  the  ground  of  their  unconsti- 
tutionality. 

While  Congress  was  thus  debating  up- 
on the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war, 
news  came  from  the  commissioners  at 
Ghent  which  seemed  to  dash  all  hope  of 
immediate  peace.  The  American  com- 
missioners, John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry 
Clay,  Jonathan  Russell,  James  Bayard, 
and  Albert  Gallatin,  who  had  been  kept 
waiting  so  long  at  Ghent,  were  at  last 
joined  by  the  English  commissioners — 
Lord  Gambier,  a  naval  officer;  Henry 
Goulburn,  the  subsequent  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer ;  and  William  Adams,  an 
admiralty  lawyer  of  repute.  The  five 
American  representatives,  by  making  a 
common  fund  of  their  several  salaries  and 
outfits,  which  amounted  to  the  handsome 
sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  were 
enabled  to  establish  themselves  in  a  ho- 
tel with  unusual  magnificence  for  United 
States  foreign  ministers.  The  authori- 
ties and  distinguished  residents  of  Ghent 
vied  with  each  other  in  entertaining  the 
American  commissioners  with  dinners  and 
balls,  and  the  time  lost  in  waiting  for  the 
British  embassadors  was  compensated  by 
a  liberal  supply  of  social  enjoyment 

On  the  arrival  of  the  English  commis- 
sioners, when  all  the  American  were  tem- 
porarily absent  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Bayard,  this  gentleman,  with  an  unguard- 


ed courtesy,  yielded  to  the  wily  proposal 
that  the  British  hotel  should  be  the  place 
of  meeting  for  carrying  on  the  negotia- 
tions. When,  on  the  next  day,  the  rest 
of  the  American  commissioners  returned, 
and  were  told  by  Mr.  Bayard  of  his  ar- 
rangement, they  exjDressed  their  indig- 
nant surprise.  "Meet,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Adams, "  the  English  ministers,  who  have 
kept  us  here  so  long  waiting  the  conde- 
scension of  their  coming,  in  the  face  of 
all  Ghent — meet  them  at  their  bidding, 
at  their  own  hotel,  to  be  the  laughing- 
stock of  this  city,  of  London,  and  of  Eu- 
rope !  Never !" — "  Never !"  re-echoed  Mr. 
Gallatin.  "  I  would  rather  break  up  the 
mission,  and  go  home." — "But,"  inter- 
posed Mr.  Bayard,  "  the  arrangement  has 
been  made,  and  we  are  promised  to  it." 
— "  Not  at  all,"  replied  Mr.  Adams ;  "  you 
may  be,  not  I,  nor  we.  It  would  be  a 
submission  to  English  encroachment  to 
which,  for  one,  I  will  not  submit."  It  was 
now  unanimously  agreed  to  withdraw  Mr. 
Bayard's  too-ready  concession ;  and,  upon 
communicating  with  the  British  commis- 
sioners,  another  place  of  meeting  was 
fixed  upon. 

While  the  negotiations  were  in  prog- 
ress, Ghent  was  filled  with  eager  listen- 
ers to  catch  every  whisper,  in  order  to 
discover  whether  the  result  would  be  the 
continuance  of  war  or  the  establishment 
of  peace.  The  merchants  were  especially 
on  the  alert  to  seize  upon  every  rumor, 
which  could  not  fail  to  affect  their  sensi- 
tive interests.  Tobacco  and  cotton,  those 
great  American  staples,  were  in  the  bal- 
ance, and  they  rose  and  fell  with  every 
breath  of  news.     The  war  had  elevated 
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their  prices  to  an  unexampled  height. 
Cotton  was  selling  at  sixty  cents  a  pound. 
A  declaration  of  peace  could  not  fail  to 
produce  an  immediate  decline,  for  which 
every  prudent  trader  was  naturally  eager 
to  be  prepared.  The  English  commer- 
cial world  desired  peace,  but  sought  even 
consolation  in  the  continuance  of  war.  A 
merchant  at  Liverpool  thus  wrote  to  his 
correspondent  at  Savannah:  "It  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that,  during  the  winter, 
we  shall  take  possession  of  some  Ameri- 
can districts,  whence  supplies  of  cotton 
may  be  brought."  The  successful  raid 
upon  Washington  was  then  known  in 
England,  and  preparations  were  in  prog- 
ress for  the  further  invasion  of  the  south- 
ern territory  of  the  United  States.  Sir 
Edward  Packenham  had  been  appointed 
to  the  command  left  vacant  by  the  fall 
of  General  Ross;  and,  with  large  rein- 
forcements of  troops,  Great  Britain  was 
threatening  to  continue  the  war  with  in- 
creased vigor. 

The  English  press  seemed  indignant 
that  the  negotiations  at  Ghent  should 
awaken  such  interest,  and  with  absurd 
and  impotent  reproaches  rebuked  the 
sensitive  temper  of  the  merchants  for 
allowing  itself  to  be  agitated  by  the  ru- 
mors of  peace  or  war  with  so  insignifi- 
cant a  country  as  the  United  States.  "  To 
such  a  pitch,"  wrote  a  London  editor, 
"has  the  spirit  of  speculation  on  the  in- 
significant negotiations  at  Ghent  been 
carried,  that  it  is  not  saying  too  much 
to  assert  that  the  whole  funded  property 
of  the  British  empire  takes  its  relative 
value  from  the  varying  prices  of  tobacco. 
If  you  want  to  know  the  price  of  stocks, 


it  is  first  necessary  to  know  the  price  of 
rappee.  How  comes  it  such  importance 
is  attached  to  American  affairs,  when  we 
have  only  America  to  drub  into  honesty 
and  peace,  to  which,  at  a  period  of  our 
being  engaged  in  a  controversy  a  thou- 
sand times  of  greater  magnitude,  was 
scarcely  paid  the  slightest  regard  ?  That 
the  rise  and  fall  of  tobacco,  by  Yankee 
speculation  from  Ghent,  should  have  so 
great  effect  on  our  money-market,  is  the 
height  of  folly." 

At  the  very  first  session,  the  British 
commissioners  imperiously  made  such  de- 
mands as  called  from  the  Americans  an 
indignant  refusal.  Great  Britain  claimed 
a  fixed  and  permanent  territory  at  the 
North,  to  be  given  up  to  its  Indian  allies, 
and  left  as  a  barrier  for  the  protection  of 
Canada!  Moreover,  the  United  States 
were  required  to  renounce  the  right  to 
keep  armed  vessels  and  establish  military 
posts  on  the  lakes,  and  acknowledge  the 
right  of  the  British  to  that  part  of  Maine, 
lying  between  New  Brunswick  and  Can- 
ada, of  which  they  had  lately  taken  pos- 
session. The  American  commissioners, 
giving  a  unanimous  and  decided  nega- 
tive to  these  imperious  demands,  wrote 
to  the  president,  "  There  is  not,  at  pres- 
ent, any  hope  of  peace." 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  anxious 
Madison  was  alarmed  by  the  increasing 
dangers  from  the  enemy  abroad,  he  was 
not  less  agitated  by  suspicions  of  treason 
at  home.  "  He  looks  miserably  shattered 
and  wo-begone,"  wrote  Wirt,  after  a  visit 
to  the  president.  "In  short,  he  looks 
heart-broken.  His  mind  is  full  of  the 
New-England  sedition.     He  introduced 
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the  subject,  and  continued  to  press  it, 
painful  as  it  obviously  was  to  him.  I 
denied  the  probability,  or  even  the  pos- 
sibility, that  the  yeomanry  of  the  North 
could  be  induced  to  place  themselves  un- 
der the  protection  of  England,  and  di- 
verted the  conversation  to  another  topic. 
But  he  took  the  first  opportunity  to  re- 
vert to  it,  and  convinced  me  that  his 
heart  and  mind  were  painfully  full  of  the 
subject."* 

The  source  of  President  Madison's  anx- 
ieties was  no  more  than  the  memorable 
Hartford  convention,  where,  in  Decem- 
ber, delegates  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island,  with  a  partial  representa- 
tion from  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 
met,  according  to  their  own  declaration, 
"  for  the  purpose  of  devising  and  recom- 
mending such  measures  for  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  these  states  as  may  con- 
sist with  our  obligations  as  members  of 
the  national  Union." 

Excited  partisanship  and  anxious  pa- 
triotism, however,  perverted  the  objects 
of  the  Hartford  convention  to  purposes 
of  treason.  A  correspondent  of  the  gov- 
ernment had,  moreover,  greatly  alarmed 
Madison  by  some  mysterious  revelations 
about  the  existence  of  a  secret  commit- 
tee at  Boston,  whose  purpose  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  establishment  of  a  mon- 
archy in  New  England,  and  the  crowning 
of  the  duke  of  Kent  (brother  of  George 
IV.  and  father  to  the  future  Queen  Vic- 
toria) as  king ! 

*  Quoted  by  Hildreth. 
156 


The  friends  of  the  administration  de- 
nounced the  convention  at  Hartford  in 
the  severest  terms,  and  branded  it  with 
odium,  as  giving  encouragement  to  the 
common  enemy.  The  proceedings  of  the 
convention,  however,  were  not  as  objec- 
tionable as  many  anticipated  ;  "its  most 
important  measure  being  the  recommen- 
dation of  several  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  a  statement  of  grievances, 
many  of  which  were  real,  but  which  ne- 
cessarily arose  out  of  a  state  of  war.  As 
the  news  of  peace  arrived  soon  after  the 
adjournment  of  that  body,  the  causes  of 
disquiet  were  removed ;  but  party  feel- 
ings had  become  deeply  embittered,  and 
to  this  day  the  words  '■Hartford convention'' 
are,  with  many,  a  term  of  reproach."* 

In  the  meantime,  Madison  received  no 
consolation  from  the  conduct  of  the  war 
on  the  frontier  of  Canada.  The  reluctant 
Izard, having  reached  Fort  Erie  after  Gen- 
eral Brown  had  so  gloriously  rescued  him- 
self and  his  little  garrison,  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  attack  the  British  un- 
der Drummond,  though  urged  by  every 
officer  and  soldier  in  the  American  camp  ; 
but,  after  facing  his  antagonist  for  several 
weeks,  he  finally  blew  up  the 
fort,  and  recrossed  the  Niagara 
to  the  American  side.  Fort  Niagara,  too, 
although  within  the  boundaries  of  New 
York,  was  left  in  possession  of  the  ene- 
my, without  another  attempt  to  recover 
it.  The  American  troops  now  went  into 
winter-quarters  at  Buffalo,  Batavia,  and 
Black  Rock. 

*  Willson. 
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1814. 


For  a  long  time,  not  an  Ameri- 
can flag  had  waved  from  a  national 
ship  on  the  ocean,  until  the  Constitution 
succeeded  in  eluding  the  fleets  of  the  en- 
emy hovering  on  our  coasts,  and  getting 
to  sea.  When  Commodore  Bainbridge 
gave  up  the  command  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, after  his  glorious  victory  over  the 
Java,  Captain  Charles  Stewart  succeeded 
him. 

In  the  winter  of  1814,  the  Constitution 
made  a  short  cruise  to  the  southward. 
Gn  her  return,  she  fell  in  with  La  Pique, 
a  British  ship  of  thirty-six  guns,  which, 
however,  effected  her  escape  by  going 
through  the  Mona  passage  during  the 
night.  The  Picton,  a  fourteen-gun  Brit- 
ish schooner,  was  less  fortunate,  and,  to- 
gether with  several  small  prizes,  was  ta- 
ken by  the  Constitution  before  reaching 
the  American  coast. 

While  bound  homeward,  Captain  Stew- 
art was  chased  by  two  English  frigates, 
the  Junon  and  the  Tenedos,  but  succeed- 
ed in  bringing  his  ever-lucky  ship  safely 
into  Marblehead.     Soon  after,  the  Con- 


stitution went  to  Boston,  where  she  was 
so  closely  watched  by  the  enemy's  cruis- 
ers that  she  was  not  enabled  to  get  to 
sea  again  till  near  the  close  of  the  year. 

Sailing  out  of  Boston,  the  Con- 
stitution ran  off  Bermuda,  sub- 
sequently cruised  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Madeira,  and  then  made  her  way  into  the 
bay  of  Biscay.  While  in  sight  of  the 
Rock  of  Lisbon,  she  captured  two  prizes, 
one  of  which  was  burned,  and  the  other 
sent  into  the  port.  An  enemy's  seventy- 
four,  which  had  sailed  out  from  Lisbon 
expressly  to  meet  the  Constitution,  was 
caught  sight  of,  but  she  soon  disappeared. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  two 
British  ships-of-war  made  their  ap- 
pearance, one  a  large  sloop  and  the  other 
a  small  frigate.-  Manoeuvring  skilfully, 
Captain  Stewart  succeeded  in  getting  to 
the  windward,  and  bringing  the  two  ves- 
sels to  action.  It  was  a  clear,  moonlight 
night  when  the  fight  began,  and  a  hot 
fire  from  all  three  was  opened,  and  con- 
tinued unceasingly  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.     That  of  the  enemy,  however,  soon 
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slackened ;  and  while  they  were  wearing 
ship,  the  Constitution  wore  also,  and,  cros- 
sing the  stern  of  the  larger  ves- 
sel, raked  her,  and  soon  forced 
her  to  strike.  She  proved  to  be  the  Cy- 
ane,  Captain  Falcon. 

In  the  meantime,  the  smaller  vessel 
had  run  off  to  leeward,  to  repair  dam- 
ages; and  now  hauling  up  to  stand  by 
her  consort,  she  awaited  the  approach  of 
the  Constitution,  which  was  coming  down 
after  her.  Finding  her  antagonist  too 
heavy,  after  receiving  a  raking  broad- 
side, and  discovering  that  her  consort 
had  been  taken,  the  English  frigate  tried 
to  escape.  The  Constitution  made  all  sail 
in  chase,  keeping  up  a  constant  fire  from 
her  bow-chasers.  The  two  vessels  were 
so  close,  that  the  crashing  of  the  enemy's 
planks  at  each  shot  could  be  distinctly 
heard  on  board  the  American  ship.  The 
little  frigate  was  suffering  too  severely  to 
hold  out  long,  and  accordingly  she  soon 
struck.  The  prize  was  the  Levant,  of 
eighteen  guns,  commanded  by  the  Hon- 
orable Captain  Douglas.  This  brilliant 
victory  was  achieved  off  the  island  of 
Madeira. 

Manning  his  two  prizes,  and  placing 
them  under  the  command  of  his  own  offi- 
cers. Captain  Stewart  took  them  into  Port 
Praya.  Here  occurred  an  inci- 
dent thus  graphically  described 
by  Mr.  Cooper,  in  his  naval  history  :  "A 
vessel  was  engaged  as  a  cartel,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  of  the  prisoners  were 
landed,  with  a  view  to  help  fit  for  sea. 
Saturday,  March  11,  1815,  a  little  after 
meridian,  while  the  cutter  was  absent  to 
bring  the  cartel  under  the  stern  of  the 
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frigate,  Mr.  Shubrick,  then  the  first-lieu- 
tenant of  the  Constitution,  was  walking 
the  quarter-deck,  when  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  hurried  exclamation  from 
an  English  midshipman  that  a  frigate  was 
in  the  offing.  A  severe  reprimand,  in  a 
low  tone,  from  one  of  the  English  cap- 
tains, followed ;  and,  on  looking  over  the 
quarter,  the  subject  of  this  little  inter- 
ruption was  ascertained.  The  sea  was 
covered  with  a  heavy  fog,  near  the  wa- 
ter, and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  haze 
above;  but,  in  the  latter,  the  sails  of  a 
large  ship  were  visible.  She  was  on  a 
wind,  looking  in -shore,  and  evidently 
stretching  toward  the  roads.  Examining 
the  stranger,  Mr.  Shubrick  went  below, 
and  reported  the  circumstances  to  Cap- 
tain Stewart.  This  officer,  believing  that 
the  strange  sail  would  prove  to  be  an 
English  frigate  or  an  Indiainan,  directed 
the  lieutenant  to  return  on  deck,  call  all 
hands,  and  get  ready  to  go  out  and  at- 
tack her.  As  soon  as  this  order  was 
given,  the  officer  took  a  new  look  at  the 
stranger,  when  he  discovered  the  canvas 
of  two  other  ships  rising  above  the  bank 
of  fog,  in  the  same  direction.  These  ves- 
sels were  evidently  heavy  men-of-war, 
and  Captain  Stewart  was  immediately 
apprized  of  the  fresh  discovery.  That 
prompt  and  decided  officer  did  not  hesi- 
tate an  instant  concerning  the  course  he 
ought  to  take.  Well  knowing  that  the 
English  wrould  disregard  the  neutrality 
of  any  port  that  had  not  sufficient  force 
to  resist  them,  or  which  did  not  belong 
to  a  nation  they  were  obliged  to  respect, 
he  immediately  made  a  signal  for  the 
prizes  to  follow,  and  ordered  the  Consti- 
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tution's  cable  to  be  cut.  In  ten  minutes 
after  this  order  was  issued,  and  in  four- 
teen after  the  first  ship  had  been  seen, 
the  American  frigate  was  standing  out  of 
the  roads,  under  her  three  topsails. 

"The  cool  and  officer-like  manner  in 
which  sail  was  made  and  the  ship  cast, 
on  this  occasion,  has  been  much  extolled, 
not  an  instant  having  been  lost  by  hurry 
or  confusion.  The  prizes  followed  with 
promptitude.  The  northeast  trades  were 
blowing,  and  the  three  vessels  passed  out 
to  sen,  about  gun-shot  to  windward  of  the 
hostile  squadron,  just  clearing  East  Point. 
As  the  Constitution  cleared  the  land,  she 
crossed  her  topgallant-yards,  boarded  her 
tacks,  and  set  all  the  light  sails  that  would 
draw.  The  English  prisoners,  on  shore, 
took  possession  of  a  battery,  and  fired  at 
her  as  she  went  out.  As  soon  as  the 
American  ships  had  gained  the  weather- 
beam  of  the  enemy,  the  latter  tacked,  and 
the  six  vessels  stood  off  to  the  southward 
and  eastward,  carrying  everything  that 
would  draw,  and  going  about  ten  knots. 

"  The  fog  still  lay  so  thick  upon  the 
water  as  to  conceal  the  hulls  of  the  stran- 
gers, but  they  were  supposed  to  be  two 
line-of-battle  ships  and  a  large  frigate,  the 
vessel  most  astern  and  to  the  leeward  be- 
inar  the  commodore.  The  frigate  weath- 
ered  on  all  the  American  ships,  gaining 
on  the  Levant  and  the  Cyane,  but  falling 
astern  of  the  Constitution  ;  while  the  two 
larger  vessels,  on  the  latter's  lee-quarter, 
held  way  writh  her.  As  soon  as  she  was 
clear  of  the  land,  the  Constitution  cut 
adrift  two  of  her  boats,  the  enemy  pres- 
sing her  too  hard  to  allow  of  their  being 
hoisted  in.     The  Cyane  was  gradually 


dropping  astern  and  to  leeward,  render- 
ing it  certain,  if  she  stood  on,  that  the 
most  weatherly  of  the  enemy's  vessels 
would  soon  be  alongside  of  her;  and  at 
ten  minutes  past  one,  Captain  Stewart 
made  a  signal  for  her  to  tack.  This  or- 
der  was  obeyed  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  the  prize- 
master;  and  it  was  now  expected  that 
one  of  the  enemy's  ships  would  go  about 
and  follow  him,  a  hope  that  was  disap- 
pointed. The  Cyane,  finding  that  she 
was  not  pursued,  stood  on  until  she  was 
lost  in  the  fog,  when  Mr.  Hoffman  tacked 
again,  anticipating  that  the  enemy  might 
chase  him  to  leeward.  This  prudent  offi- 
cer improved  his  advantage,  by  keeping 
to  leeward  long  enough  to  allow  the  en- 
emy to  get  ahead,  should  they  pursue 
him,  when  he  squared  for  America,  arri- 
ving safely  at  New  York  on  the  10  th  of 
April  following. 

u  The  three  ships  of  the  enemy  contin- 
ued to  chase  the  Constitution  and  Levant, 
As  the  vessels  left  the  land  the  fog  cleared, 
though  it  still  lay  so  dense  on  the  imme- 
diate surface  of  the  ocean  as  to  leave  Cap- 
tain Stewart  in  doubt  as  to  the  force  of 
his  pursuers.  The  English  officers  on 
board  the  Constitution  affirmed  that  the 
vessel  that  was  getting  into  her  wake  was 
the  Acasta,  forty,  Captain  Kerr,  a  twenty- 
four  pounder  ship;  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  three  were  a  squadron  that  was 
cruising  for  the  President,  Peacock,  and 
Hornet,  consisting  of  the  Leander,  fifty, 
Sir  George  Collier ;  the  Newcastle,  fifty, 
Lord  George  Stuart ;  and  the  Acasta,  the 
ships  that  they  subsequently  proved  to 
be.  The  Newcastle  was  the  vessel  on  the 
lee-quarter  of  the  Constitution ;  and  by 
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half-past  two  the  fog  had  got  so  low,  that 
her  officers  were  seen  standing  on  the 
hammock-cloths,  though  the  line  of  her 
ports  was  not  visible.  She  now  began  to 
fire  by  divisions,  and  some  opinion  could 
be  formed  of  her  armament  by  the  flashes 
of  her  guns  through  the  fog.  Her  shot 
struck  the  water  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  American  ships,  but  did  not  rise 
again.  Ify  three  o'clock,  the  Levant  had 
fallen  so  far  astern,  that  she  was  in  the 
very  danger  from  which  the  Cyane  had 
so  lately  been  extricated,-  and  Captain 
Stewart  made  her  signal  to  tack  also. 
Mr.  Ballard  immediately  complied  ;  and 
seven  minutes  later  the  three  English 
ships  tacked,  by  signal,  and  chased  the 
prize,  leaving  the  Constitution  standing 
on  in  a  different  direction,  and  going  at 
the  rate  of  eleven  knots." 

The  Levant  ran  back  into  Port  Praya, 
followed  by  all  the  enemy's  ships,  which, 
disregarding  the  neutrality  of  the  port, 
fired  upon  her,  and  forced  her  to  strike 
her  flag.  The  Constitution  returned  in 
safety  to  the  United  States,  where  she 
arrived  after  peace  had  been  declared. 
Thus  the  "Old  Ironsides" — as  she  was 
fondly  termed  by  the  sailors  —  after  her 
glorious  deeds  and  many  hair-breadth  es- 
capes, survived  to  our  da}?,  floating  ever 
from  her  mast-head  the  American  flag. 

Commodore  Decatur,  with  all  his  alert- 
ness of  enterprise,  being  unable  to  elude 
the  blockade  of  the  enemy,  and  get  the 
United  States  and  Macedonian  out  of  the 
river  Thames,  in  Connecticut,  where  they 
were  shut  in  by  the  British  cruisers,  was 
transferred  to  the  command  of  the  frio-- 

o 

ate  President  at  New  York.    In  addition 


to  the  President,  of  forty-four  guns,  De- 
catur had  a  force  consisting  of  the  Pea- 
cock, of  eighteen,  Captain  Warrington ; 
the  Hornet,  of  eighteen,  Captain  Biddle  ; 
and  the  Tom  Bowline,  a  store -vessel. 
With  these  he  proposed  to  proceed  to 
the  East  Indies,  with  the  hope  of  com- 
mitting great  havoc  among  the  opulent 
British  merchantmen  in  that  quarter. 

Decatur  accordingly  dropped  down  to 
Sandy  Hook  with  the  President,  and  at- 
tempted to  get  to  sea  during  the  night 

of  January  14th,  with  the  hope  of 

.  1S15. 

eluding  in  the  darkness  the  power- 
ful squadron  of  the  enemy  blockading 
New  York.  His  other  vessels  were  left 
to  follow,  as  opportunities  might  offer. 
The  President,  heavily  laden  with  stores 
for  a  long  cruise,  was  so  deep  in  the  wa- 
ter, that  she  struck  on  the  bar,  and  lay 
beating  heavily  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Though  she  was  greatly  damaged,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  return  ;  and  the  only 
alternative  was,  to  strive  to  make  an  of- 
fing before  morning,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  discovered  by  the  numerous  Brit- 
ish cruisers  on  the  coast. 

At  daybreak,  however,  the  President 
found  herself  chased  by  four  ships,  one 
on  each  quarter  and  two  astern.  From 
the  injury  she  had  received,  or 
from  her  depth  in  the  water,  the 
American  frigate  sailed  but  poorly,  al- 
though some  of  her  stores  were  thrown 
overboard  to  lighten  her;  and  the  En- 
ch'mion,  one  of  the  enemy's  vessels  in 
chase,  a  large  forty-gun  frigate,  carrying 
twenty-four  pounders,  began  perceptibly 
to  close  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon. 
About  three  o'clock,  the  enemy  had  the 
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advantage  of  a  fresh  breeze,  before  which 
he  was  coming  rapidly,  while  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  same  moment  was  baffled 
with  a  light  wind.  When  the  Endymion 
had  got  within  reach,  she  opened  fire 
with  her  bow-guns,  which  were  returned 
by  the  stern-chasers  of  the  President. 
The  former,  with  the  advantage  of  posi- 
tion, was  doing  great  damage  by  cutting 
away  with  her  shots  the  sails  and  rigging 
of  the  latter,  at  which  she  aimed. 

Decatur,  persuaded  that  his  ship  was 
seriously  affected  in  her  sailing,  resolved 
now  upon  the  bold  expedient,  character- 
istic of  his  daring  disposition,  of  exchan- 
ging vessels  with  the  enemy.  He  would 
lay  the  Endymion  aboard,  master  her  crew 
in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle,  take  posses- 
sion, hoist  his  flag,  and  sail  away  with  her, 
leaving  his  own  crippled  vessel  to  the 
rest  of  the  enemy,  fast  coming  up.  The 
Endymion,  however,  warily  shunned  ev- 
ery effort  to  close  on  the  part  of  Decatur, 
who  accordingly  could  do  nothing  but  try 
and  cripple  her.  The  two  frigates  thus 
continued  moving  off  before  the  wind, 
side  by  side,  and  firing  heavily  at  each 
other,  for  two  hours  and  a  half.  Finally, 
the  Endymion's  sails  and  rigging  were  so 
cut  up,  that  she  lost  her  headway,  and  be- 
gan to  fall  astern. 

It  was  now  nightfall,  and  the 
President  made  all  haste  to  con- 
tinue her  course,  as  the  rest  of  the  British 
squadron  were  in  sight.  Decatur  could 
have  readily  forced  his  late  antagonist  to 
strike  her  flag,  but,  in  completing  his  vic- 
tory, he  would  have  lost  all  chance  of 
escape  himself. 

As  the  night  advanced,  however,  the 


enemy's  ships  continued  to  close  ;  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  the  Pomone,  of  thirty-eight 
guns,  had  got  on  the  weather-bow  of  the 
President  and  poured  in  a  broadside.  The 
Tenedos,  of  equal  force,  was  fast  closing 
on  the  quarter ;  and  the  razee  Majestic,  a 
third,  was  within  gun-shot  distance.  De- 
catur, thus  overwhelmed  by  vastly  supe- 
rior numbers  and  force,  found  all  further 
resistance  to  be  vain,  and  accordingly  sub- 
mitted. 

The  President,  during  this  long  conflict, 
lost  twenty-four  in  killed  and  fifty-six  in 
wounded,  some  of  whom  suffered,  after 
Decatur  had  struck,  by  the  continued  and 
unresisted  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  En- 
dymion's loss  was  eleven  killed  and  four- 
teen wounded. 

The  President  was  carried  to  Bermuda, 
where  Decatur  and  his  officers  were  soon 
discharged  on  parole ;  and  being,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  practice,  tried 
by  court-martial  on  their  arrival  in  the 
United  States,  they  were  honorably  ac- 
quitted for  the  loss  of  their  ship. 

The  Peacock,  Hornet,  and  Tom  Bow- 
line, did  not  follow  the  President  until 
eight  days  after  she  had  sailed,  when,  ta- 
king advantage  of  a  strong  northwester, 
they  put  to  sea  in  the  face  of  the 
thronging  enemy,  and  succeeded  * 
in  reaching  the  island  of  Tristan  d'Acun- 
ha,  lying  off  the  Brazilian  coast,  which  had 
been  appointed  by  Commodore  Decatur 
as  the  place  of  rendezvous.  The  Peacock 
and  the  Tom  Bowline  were  driven  off  the 
land  by  bad  weather.  The  Hornet,  how- 
ever, arriving  later,  came  into  the  har- 
bor ;  but,  before  she  had  let  go 
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discovered,  when  Captain  Biddle  went 
out  again  in  chase.  On  overtaking  her, 
she  proved  to  be  an  enemy's  vessel-of- 
war,  and  the  Hornet  fired  a  broadside. 
A  severe  struggle  ensued ;  but  the  Eng- 
lishman, finding.himself  no  match  for  the 
skilful  firing  of  his  antagonist,  strove  to 
board  her.  Closing  with  his  bowsprit  be- 
tween the  main  and  mizzen  rigging  of  the 
Hornet,  he  was  in  good  position  to  effect 
his  purpose ;  but  the  crew  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  follow  the  first-lieuten- 
ant, who  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  lead 
on  his  men.  The  American  sailors  were 
at  hand  to  repel  the  enemy,  should  they 
attempt  to  board ;  and  when  the  English- 
man failed  to  come,  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  Captain  Biddle  could  check  his  men 
from  springing  upon  the  enemy's  decks. 
He,  however,  knowing  his  advantage  with 
his  guns,  resolutely  repressed  the  ardor 
of  his  crew,  and  forbade  a  man  to  stir. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Hornet's  guns  were 
raking  her  antagonist;  and,  as  the  ves- 
sels separated  with  a  lift  of  the  heaving 
sea,  an  officer  on  board  the  English  ship 
cried  out  that  she  had  surrendered. 

At  this  instant,  Captain  Biddle,  spring- 
ing upon  the  taffrail,  to  inquire  if  the  en- 
emy submitted,  was  shot  by  a  musket- 
ball,  which  passed  through  the  flesh  of 
his  neck,  and  inflicted  a  severe  but  fortu- 
nately not  mortal  wound.  The  Hornet's 
men,  indignant  at  this  act,  immediately 
returned  a  volley  of  musketry,  and  shot 
the  two  marines  who  were  seen  to  fire 
their  pieces  at  Biddle.  The  Hornet  now 
wore  round,  and  was  about  to  fire  a  fresh 
broadside  into  her  antagonist,  when  a 
score  or  more  were  observed  upon  her 


decks,  throwing  up  their  hands,  implo- 
ring quarter,  and  crying  out  that  they 
had  struck. 

The  prize  proved  to  be  the  Penguin, 
an  eighteen-gun  brig,  in  size  and  metal 
fully  equal  to  the  Hornet.  The  Penguin 
was  completely  riddled  with  shot;  her 
foremast  and  bowsprit  were  gone,  and 
her  mainmast  was  tottering.  Her  loss 
amounted  to  fourteen  killed  and  twenty- 
eight  wounded ;  that  of  the  Hornet  to 
only  one  man  killed  and  ten  wounded. 
Though  somewhat  cut  up  in  rigging  and 
sails,  the  Hornet  came  out  of  the  conflict 
without  a  round-shot  in  her  hull,  or  any 
injury  to  her  spars,  beyond  which  had 
been  caused  by  being  afoul  of  the  enemy. 

Having  scuttled  his  prize,  Captain  Bid- 
dle returned  to  Tristan  d'Acunha,  where 
he  found  the  Peacock  and  the  Tom  Bow- 
line. The  latter  vessel  was  turned  into 
a  cartel,  and,  with  the  English  prisoners, 
sent  to  San  Salvador,  in  Brazil ;  and  the 
Hornet  and  the  Peacock  sailed  out  again, 
to  proceed  on  the  original  cruise  to  the 
East  Indies.  They  had  not  gone  far  when 
they  were  chased  by  an  English  line-of- 
battle  ship.  The  Peacock,  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  position,  succeeded  in  eluding 
her  pursuer.  The  Hornet,  however,  was 
so  hard  pressed,  that  she  was  obliged  to 
throw  overboard  her  stores,  all  the  boats, 
most  of  her  shot,  and  every  gun  but  one, 
in  order  to  lighten  her  and  quicken  her 
speed.  She  thus,  though  struck  by  three 
shots  from  the  Englishman,  who  got  with- 
in a  mile  of  her,  finally  succeeded  in  leav- 
ing him  far  astern,  and  making  her  es- 
cape into  San  Salvador,  where  Captain 
Biddle  heard  of  the  peace,  and  thence 
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returned  to  the  United  States,  arriving  at 
New  York  on  the  30th  of  July,  1815. 

The  Peacock,  in  the  meantime,  contin- 
ued her  cruise,  and  fell  in  with  an  armed 
East-Indiaman,  the  Nautilus,  of  fourteen 
guns,  and  captured  her.  Captain  War- 
rington gave  up  the  vessel  a  few  days 
subsequently,  on  hearing  that  peace  had 
been  declared  a  few  days  before  the  Nau- 
tilus had  struck  to  him.  In  the  engage- 
ment the  Peacock  had  met  with  no  loss. 
The  Nautilus,  however,  had  six  killed  and 
eight  wounded.  Captain  Warrington  nowr 
returned  to  the  United  States  with  his 
vessel. 

tt  Thus  terminated  at  sea,"  says  Alison, 
unable  to  conceal  his  admiration  of  Amer- 
ican naval  skill  and  gallantry,  a  this  mem- 
orable contest,  in  which  the  English,  for 
the  first  time  for  a  century  and  a  half, 
met  with  equal  antagonists  on  their  own 
element;  and  in  recording  which,  the 
British  historian,  at  a  loss  whether  to  ad- 
mire most  the  devoted  heroism  of  his  own 
countrymen,  or  the  gallant  bearing  of 
their  antagonists,  feels  almost  equally 
warmed  in  narrating  either  side  of  the 
strife ;  and  is  inclined,  like  the  English 
sailors  who  were  prisoners  in  the  hold  of 
the  French  vessel  that  combated  in  the 


bay  of  Algesiras,  to  cheer  with  every 
broadside  which  came  in,  for  it  was  de- 
livered, in  descent  at  least,  from  English 
hands." 

Not  only  did  the  government  vessels, 
by  their  brilliant  successes,  sustain  the 
national  character  for  skill  and  courage, 
but  the  numerous  American  privateers, 
which  hovered  over  every  sea,  added  no 
less  by  their  spirited  exploits  to  the  nau- 
tical fame  of  the  country.  The  whole 
number  of  the  enemy's  vessels  taken  or 
destroyed  by  our  men-of-war  and  priva- 
teers was  estimated  at  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  The  British  estimated 
their  captures  of  American  vessels  at  six- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-three. 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  exceeded  that  of  the  Brit- 
ish taken  either  by  our  naval  vessels  or 
land-forces.  The  Dartmoor  prison-house, 
in  England,  was  crowded  Avith  our  coun- 
trymen, whose  sufferings  have  been  often 
narrated  in  all  the  fullness  of  their  hor- 
ror. The  severe  military  repression  of  a 
natural  attempt  at  escape,  during  which 
several  of  the  American  prisoners  were 
shot  down,  added  to  the  indignation  felt 
throughout  the  United  States  at  the  cru- 
elty  of  the  British  jailers. 
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Andrew  Jackson,  now  a  major- 
general  in  the  United  States  army, 
was  given  the  command  of  the  southern 
military  district,  with  the  especial  duty 
of  protecting  the  coasts  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  While  yet  occupied 
at  Fort  Jackson  in  arranging  the  terms 
of  a  treaty  with  the  conquered  Creeks, 
he  became  convinced  that  the  Spaniards, 
then  in  possession  of  Florida,  were  active- 
ly co-operating  with  the  British  and  the 
Indians  in  their  hostility  to  the  United 
States.  An  English  vessel  had  been  al- 
lowed by  the  Spanish  authorities  to  land 
at  Apalachicola  arms  and  British  agents, 
who  were  busy  in  exciting  the  savages 
to  war. 

Jackson  immediately  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary Armstrong,  at  Washington,  protest- 
ing against  this  conduct  of  the  Spaniards, 
who,  while  professing  peace,  were  actively 
abetting  the  enemy  in  their  hostile  acts. 
Eager,  moreover,  to  strike  a  blow  at  these 
false  pretenders  to  neutrality,  he  entreat- 
ed permission  to  move  at  once  against 
Florida.  u  Will  you  only  say  to  me,"  he 
157 


wrote,  "'Raise  a  few  hundred  militia' — 
which  can  be  quickly  done — 'and,  with 
such  regular  force  as  can  be  conveni- 
ently collected,  make  a  descent  upon 
Pensacola  and  reduce  it'  ?  If  so,  I  prom- 
ise you  the  war  in  the  South  shall  have 
a  speedy  termination,  and  English  influ- 
ence be  for  ever  destroyed  with  the  sav- 
ages in  this  quarter." 

This  urgent  appeal  could  not  be  resist- 
ed at  Washington,  and  a  favorable  an- 
swer was  returned ;  but,  by  some  means 
or  other,  it  was  delayed  six  months  on  its 
way  to  Jackson.  He  waited  impatiently 
at  Mobile,  whither  he  had  advanced,  for 
the  sanction  of  the  government,  until  a 
British  flotilla  arrived  at  Pensacola  and 
landed  a  body  of  troops,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Nichols,  who  at  once  began  to 
rally  under  him  the  fugitive  Creeks,  with 
the  view  of  carrying  on  the  war  against 
the  United  States  from  Spanish  territory. 
Jackson  now  no  longer  hesitated  to  act 
on  his  own  responsibilitj' ;  and,  with  an 
urgent  appeal  to  the  governor  of  Ten- 
nessee for  more  troops,  he  determined,  as 
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soon  as  reinforced,  to  march  immediately 
against  the  offending  Spaniards. 

In  the  meantime,  the  British  officer, 
Colonel  Nichols,  was  actively  engaged,  in 
connivance  with  the  Spanish  authorities, 
in  carrying  out  his  purposes.  Having 
first  issued  a  proclamation,  full  of  exag- 
gerated boasts  of  his  strength,  and  prom- 
ises of  advantage  to  the  natives  and  to 
the  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  and  British 
residents  of  Louisiana,  and  citizens  of 
Kentucky,  Nichols  with  his  motley  force 
advanced  to  attack  Fort  Bowyer,  on  the 
eastern  point  of  the  bay  of  Mobile,  and 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  city.  He  had 
made  overtures,  but  without  success,  to 
Lafitte,  the  famous  leader  of  the  piratical 
buccaneers  who  lurked  in  Barataria  bay 
and  other  hiding-places  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  with  the  hope  of  engaging  him, 
by  the  promise  of  the  pay  and  rank  of 
a  British  officer,  to  co-operate  in  an  at- 
tack upon  New  Orleans.  Lafitte,  how- 
ever, had  a  Frenchman's  aversion  to  the 
English,  and,  being  more  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  the  Americans,  offered  his 
services  to  Governor  Claiborne,  of  Lou- 
isiana, who  took  the  occasion  to  root  out 
the  whole  horde  of  pirates  at  Barataria. 
Nichols,  disappointed  of  an  alliance  with 
the  buccaneers,  was  obliged  to  forego  his 
attempt  upon  New  Orleans,  and  confine 
himself  for  the  present  to  a  more  restrict- 
ed plan  of  operations. 

As  soon  as  General  Jackson  arrived  at 
Mobile,  he  became  conscious  of  the  im- 
portance of  Fort  Bowyer,  and,  ordering  its 
fortifications  to  be  strengthened,  placed 
Major  Lawrence  in  command  of  the  post, 
with  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  and  thir- 
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ty  men.  Soon  afterward,  four 
British  armed  vessels  appeared 
off  the  point  in  Mobile  bay  upon  which 
the  fort  was  situated.  Six  hundred  In- 
dians and  a  hundred  and  thirty  British 
marines,  led  on  by  Colonel  Nichols,  were 
at  once  landed.  The  men-of-war  moved 
up  and  took  their  position  in  a  line  of 
battle  near  the  fort,  and  the  land-force  at 
the  same  time  marched  to  the  rear. 

Batteries  having  been  established,  a 
simultaneous  attack  began  from  shore 
and  bay.  After  a  severe  cannonade  on 
all  sides,  a  pause  ensued,  when 
one  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  the 
Hermes,  with  her  flag  shot  away  and  her 
anchor  gone,  was  seen  drifting  under  the 
guns  of  the  fort.  The  Americans  now 
poured  upon  her  a  destructive  fire,  which 
swept  her  decks.  She  soon  became  un- 
manageable, and  was  set  on  fire.  In  the 
meantime,  the  American  flag  floating  from 
the  fort  had  been  shot  away,  and  the  Brit- 
ish troops  on  shore  advanced  with  a  shout 
to  make  an  assault,  but  were  driven  back 
by  a  well-aimed  discharge  of  cannon  and 
musketry  from  the  little  garrison. 

The  three  remaining  vessels  of  the  en- 
emy now  hauled  off,  leaving  the  Hermes 
in  flames,  which  continued  to  burn  until 
midnight,  when  her  magazine  catching 
fire,  she  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  ex- 
plosion. The  whole  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  their  gallant  defence  was  four 
killed  and  four  wounded ;  while  that  of 
the  enemy  was  seventy  killed  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty  wounded. 

General  Coffee  having  arrived  with  re- 
inforcements from  Tennessee,  Jackson  de- 
termined, on  his  own  responsibility,  to 
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march  against  Pensacola.  Accordingly, 
setting  out,  he  appeared  before  that  place 
with  four  thousand  men,  and  summoned 
it  to  surrender.  The  officer  who 
bore  the  flag,  with  a  proposal  of 
terms,  was  fired  upon  and  forced  to  re- 
turn. This  outrage  had  been  committed 
under  the  Spanish  flag ;  but  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  British  colors  had  been 
flying  with  it  until  the  day  before,  when 
they  had  been  hauled  down,  to  conceal 
the  fact  of  co-operation  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  with  the  enemy.  Jackson  re- 
strained his  natural  impetuosity,  and,  in- 
stead of  at  once  punishing  the  flagrant 
act  opposed  to  every  principle  and  prac- 
tice of  civilized  warfare,  gave  the  Span- 
ish governor  an  opportunity  of  explana- 
tion, by  sending  a  captive  Spaniard  to 
him  with  a  demand  for  it. 

An  answer  soon  came  from  the  gov- 
ernor, who  declared  himself  not  respon- 
sible for  the  outrage  committed,  and  ex- 
pressed a  readiness  to  receive  any  mes- 
senger that  the  American  general  might 
send.  The  officer  who  had  been  fired 
upon  was  accordingly  despatched  again, 
with  the  demand  that  the  forts  Barran- 
cos,  San  ifosa,  and  San  Michael,  which  pro- 
tected Pensacola,  should  be  immediately 
surrendered,  to  be  garrisoned  and  held 
by  the  United  States  until  Spain,  by  fur- 
nishing a  sufficient  force,  might  be  able 
to  guaranty  the  neutrality  of  Florida. 

A  decisive  answer  of  non-com- 
pliance with  these  terms  being 
returned,  Jackson  immediately  advanced 
with  his  army,  surrounded  the  city,  and, 
possessing  himself  of  the  batteries  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  his  men  were  ready 
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to  throng  into  the  streets,  when  the  Span- 
ish governor  was  seen  in  a  great  state  of 
alarm,  bearing  a  flag.  On  being  allowed 
to  come  up,  he  in  faltering  words  begged 
for  mercy,  and  promised  to  consent  to 
whatever  terms  were  demanded.  Jack- 
son insisted  upon  a  surrender  of  the  forts, 
which  was  immediately  acceded  to  by  the 
panic-stricken  governor. 

The  British  vessels,  in  the  meantime, 
were  firing  from  their  position  in  the  bay 
upon  the  American  troops  as  they  ap- 
proached the  town.  A  discharge  of  artil- 
lery from  the  shore,  however,  soon  drove 
them  away  to  a  safe  distance. 

Notwithstanding  the  governor's  prom- 
ise, the  fort  San  Michael  still  held  out, 
and  its  Spanish  commandant  did  not 
strike  his  flag  until  he  beheld  upon  a 
neighboring  height  a  bristling  battery 
of  American  cannon,  which  Jackson  had 
placed  there  to  enforce  his  demand.  The 
Barrancos  fort,  likewise,  instead  of  being 
surrendered,  was  blown  up,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  British ;  and  an  American 
detachment,  sent  forward  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  a  loud  ex- 
plosion which  had  been  heard  in  that  di- 
rection, found  it  in  ruins,  and  the  British 
vessels,  hitherto  protected  by  its  guns, 
rapidly  making  their  escape  out  to  sea. 

After  remaining  two  days  only  at  Pen- 
sacola, General  Jackson  again  marched 
back  to  Mobile — rebuking  the  Spanish 
governor,  however,  as  he  left,  in  these 
terms:  "As  the  Barrancos  and  the  adja- 
cent fortresses  have  been  surrendered  to 
and  blown  up  by  the  British,  contrary  to 
the  good  faith  I  had  reposed  in  your 
promises,  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  pro- 
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tect  and  guard  your  neutrality,  as  other- 
wise I  should  have  done.  The  enemy 
has  retreated ;  the  hostile  Creeks  have 
fled  for  safety  to  the  forest ;  and  I  now 
retire  from  your  town,  leaving  you  to  re- 
occupy  your  forts  and  protect  the  rights 
of  your  citizens." 

Jackson,  fully  persuaded  that  New  Or- 
leans was  the  special  object  of  the  im- 
mense armament  which  the  British  were 
known  to  be  assembling  in  the  West  In- 
dies for  a  descent  upon  our  southern 
coasts,  determined  at  once  to  push  on  to 
that  city  with  all  the  force  that  he  could 
command. 

On  arriving  at  New  Orleans, 
Jackson  found  it  in  a  state  which 
would  have  disheartened  a  less  resolute 
spirit  than  his.  The  whole  population, 
white  and  black,  of  Louisiana,  at  that 
time,  hardly  amounted  to  one  hundred 
thousand,  scattered  for  the  most  part  over 
a  wide  territory,  and  absorbed  in  the  la- 
bors of  agriculture.  New  Orleans  itself 
contained  but  twenty  thousand  people, 
more  than  half  of  whom  were  blacks. 
The  whites  formed  a  mongrel  population, 
made  up  of  French,  Spaniards,  and  ad- 
venturers from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  character  of  its  miscellaneous  inhab- 
itants may  be  inferred,  when  among  them 
the  brothers  Lafitte,the  notorious  pirates, 
and  their  confederates,  were  seen  walk- 
ing about  publicly  in  the  city,  where  they 
had  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
their  depots  of  goods,  in  which  they  sold 
almost  openly  the  booty  they  had  ob- 
tained by  unlawful  enterprise.* 

Jackson  found  that  little  reliance  was 

*  Nolte. 


to  be  placed  upon  such  a  heterogeneous 
body  of  citizens.  There  were  but  few 
who  felt  any  attachment  to  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  lived.  Many  be- 
lieved that  the  country  could  not  be  suc- 
cessfully defended  against  the  powerful 
armaments  of  Great  Britain,  and,  prompt- 
ed by  their  fears  or  stimulated  by  their 
corrupt  desires,  were  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment to  surrender  or  sell  the  city  to  the 
coming  invaders. 

Claiborne,  governor  of  Louisiana,  had 
been  urged  by  General  Jackson  to  use  ev- 
ery effort  to  rally  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  to  the  defence  of  their  homes. 
The  call  was  made,  but  met  with  a  feeble 
response.  The  resolute  Jackson,  however, 
was  not  to  be  balked.  "  Whoever  is  not 
for  us  is  against  us,"  he  wrote  to  the  gov- 
ernor. "  Those  who  are  drafted  must  be 
compelled  to  the  ranks  or  punished.  It 
is  no  time  to  balance ;  the  country  must 
be  defended :  and  he  who  refuses  to  aid, 
when  called  on,  must  be  treated  with  se- 
verity. To  repel  the  danger  with  which 
we  are  assailed  requires  all  our  energies 
and  all  our  exertions.  With  union  on  our 
side,  we  shall  be  able  to  drive  our  inva- 
ders back  to  the  ocean.  Summon  all 
your  energy,  and  guard  every  avenue 
with  confidential  patrols,  for  spies  and 
traitors  are  swarming  around. .  .We  have 
more  to  dread  from  intestine  than  open 
and  avowed  enemies ;  but,  vigilance  on 
our  side,  and  all  will  be  safe.  Remem- 
ber, our  watchword  is  '  Victor?/  or  death ! ' 
We  will  enjoy  our  liberty,  or  perish  in 
the  last  ditch."  Jackson  did  not  fail  even 
to  appeal  to  the  "noble-hearted,  gener- 
ous, free  men  of  color ;"  and  they,  with 
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a  more  patriotic  fervor  than  the  whites, 
quickly  responded  by  banding  themselves 
into  a  distinct  corps,  and  offering  their 
services. 

Jackson's  personal  presence  and  activ- 
ity at  New  Orleans,  however,  inspired  its 
diverse  inhabitants  with  a  more  unani- 
mous sentiment  of  patriotism,  and  stirred 
them  to  greater  efforts  for  the  defence  of 
their  city.  Several  companies  of  citizen- 
militia  were  formed,  consisting  of  French 
and  American  residents,  and  enrolled. 
The  services  of  Lafitte  and  his  piratical 
band  were  even  accepted  in  the  emer- 
gency, with  a  promise  of  pardon  for  their 
past  crimes,  for  which  some  of  them  were 
already  in  prison,  awaiting  trial. 

New  Orleans,  from  its  position,  was  ex- 
posed to  attack  from  several  quarters. 
Situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, it  might  not  only  be  approached 
by  the  various  mouths  of  that  river,  but, 
with  the  lakes  and  bayous  on  one  side 
connecting  with  the  waters  of  the  gulf  of 
Florida,  it  could  also  be  reached  without 
entering  the  Mississippi.  Jackson,  uncon- 
scious of  which  would  be  taken  by  the 
enemy,  strove  to  protect  every  approach 
to  the  city.  The  various  forts  upon  the 
river  were  strengthened,  and  measures 
taken  to  defend  the  entrance  to  Lakes 
Borgne  and  Ponchartrain.  The  Rigoletto, 
as  is  called  the  communication  between 
these,  was  protected  by  the  Petit -CoquiUe 
fort ;  while  five  gun-boats, under  Lieuten- 
ant Jones,  were  stationed  in  Lake  Borg-ne. 
These  craft,  together  with  a  few  others 
of  the  same  kind — the  schooner  Caroli- 
na, of  fourteen  guns,  and  the  ship  Louis- 
iana, of  fourteen,  a  late  provision — con- 


stituted the  whole  naval  force  which,  un- 
der the  command  of  Commodore  Patter- 
son, existed  for  the  defence  of  the  various 
approaches. 

When  Jackson  had  pushed  on  rapidly 
to  New  Orleans,  he  had  brought  with  him 

only  a  few  regulars,  but  ordered 

Dec.  1, 

General  Coffee  to  follow  with  his 

brigade  of  militia  in  all  speed.  Other  de- 
tachments from  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see, which  had  been  rapidly  enrolled  at 
Jackson's  urgent  request,  were  likewise 
marching  to  reinforce  him.  While  he 
was  thus  anxiously  awaiting  these  addi- 
tions to  his  force,  and  busily  inspecting 
the  defences  on  the  river,  he  received 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the 
British,  and  the  anchoring  of  their  fleet  at 
Cat  and  Ship  islands,  off  the  entrance  to 
Lake  Borgne. 

Lieutenant  Jones,  in  command  of  the 
gun-boats,  immediately  sailed  out  to  re- 
connoitre the  strength  of  the  foe.  Find- 
ing it  even  greater  than  was  anticipated, 
he  gave  up  all  hope  of  resisting  an  ap- 
proach with  his  small  naval  force,  except 
at  the  narrow  channel  which  leads  from 
Lake  Borgne  into  Lake  Ponchartrain. 
Here  he  accordingly  strove  to  take  his 
position,  but  in  consequence  of  the  wind 
was  obliged  to  anchor  on  the  west  side 
of  Malheureux  isle. 

The  British,  finding  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  good  a  landing  without  first 
getting  rid  of  Jones's  flotilla,  which  com- 
manded the  lake,  resolved  at  "  all  hazards 
and  at  any  expense  to  take  it."  They 
accordingly  despatched  from  their  large 
fleet  fifty  open  boats,  each  of  which  was 
armed  with  a  carronade  in  the  bow,  and 
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manned  with  volunteers  from  the  differ- 
ent ships-of-war. 

Lieutenant  Jones  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  British,  gallant- 
ly determined  to  resist  them  to  the  ut- 
most, though  he  had  but  two  hundred 
men  to  oppose  to  the  twelve  hundred  of 
the  enemy.  After  a  resolute  struggle  of 
an  hour,  during  which  two  attempts  to 
board  were  repelled,  and  both  Jones  and 
Parker,  his  second  in  command,  were  se- 
verely wounded,  the  Americans  were  at 
last  overpowered  by  the  thronging  ene- 
my ;  not,  however,  until  several  hundred 
men  were  killed,  and  a  number  of  their 
boats  sunk.  The  British  now  returned 
to  their  fleet,  with  the  consciousness  that 
the  conquest  of  New  Orleans,  after  all, 
was  not  such  easy,  holyday  work  as  they 
had  confidently  anticipated. 

In  the  meantime,  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Orleans  were  in  a  state  of  great 
alarm.  Jackson,  however,  while  by  his 
restless  energies  he  strove  to  provide  for 
every  emergency,  succeeded  in  calming 
the  agitation  of  the  people  by  the  cool 
fortitude  of  his  bearing  and  the  cheerful 
confidence  of  his  words.  Drawing  up  his 
little  force,  he  reviewed  it,  and  reminded 
the  troops  in  inspiriting  phrase  that  they 


were  about  to  fight  for  all  that  could  ren- 
der life  desirable — "for  your  property 
and  lives,"  he  said;  "for  that  which  is 
dearer  than  all,  your  wives  and  children ; 
for  liberty,  without  which,  country,  life, 
and  property,  are  not  worth  possessing. 
Even  the  embraces  of  wife  and  children 
are  a  reproach  to  the  wretch  who  would 
deprive  them,  by  his  cowardice,  of  those 
inestimable  blessings."  To  the  women 
and  children,  who  were  crying  with  ter- 
ror in  the  streets,  he  said  that,  while  he 
was  in  command,  the  enemy  should  never 
enter  the  city.  To  the  friends  about  him 
he  spoke  in  the  same  confident  tone,  al- 
though in  more  homely  phrase :  "  The 
red-coats  will  find  out  whom  they  have 
to  deal  with !  I  will  smash  them,  so  help 
me  God!"*  This  self-reliance  of  their 
commander  soon  inspired  the  whole  peo- 
ple, and  filled  them  with  a  hopeful  ex- 
pectation of  a  successful  resistance  to  the 
British  invaders. 

Jackson  not  only  secured  general  con- 
fidence by  the  resoluteness  of  his  words 
and  bearing,  but  established  his  power 
over  the  inhabitants  by  proclaiming  mar- 
tial law,  and  thus  holding  them  at  the 
control  of  his  will. 

*  Nolte. 
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The  British  force  which  now 
threatened  an  attack  upon  New 
Orleans  consisted  of  fifty  sail,  with  six 
thousand  or  more  combatants  on  board, 
and  the  most  abundant  supplies  of  am- 
munition, artillery,  and  military  and  na- 
val stores.  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  was 
the  admiral  of  the  fleet;  and  General 
Keene,  a  young  and  dashing  officer,  was 
the  commander  of  the  land-forces. 

After  the  American  gun-boats,  under 
Lieutenant  Jones,  were  forced  to  give 
way,  the  British  fleet  left  its  anchorage 
off  Cat  and  Ship  islands,  and  stood  up 
Lake  Borgne,  but  was  soon  checked  in 
its  progress  by  the  shallowness  of  the 
water.  Ship  after  ship  grounded,  and 
the  troops  were  put  on  board  the  lighter 
vessels.  These,  however,  in  their  turn, 
sticking  fast,  the  men  were  transferred 
to  small  boats,  and  thus  conveyed  to  Pea 
island,  a  desert  place  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  consisting  chiefly  of  swampy  land, 
intersected  by  pools  and  creeks,  covered 
with  wild-fowl,  and  abounding  in  alliga- 


tors. Here  the  British  soldiers  suffered 
greatly  from  the  heavy  rains  during  the 
day  and  the  severe  frosts  of  the  night. 
Many  of  the  wretched  negroes  who  had 
been  brought  from  Jamaica,  and  banded 
together  into  a  regiment  of  blacks,  fell 
fast  asleep,  and  perished  before  morning. 
No  fresh  provisions  could  be  obtained  in 
any  quarter ;  and  salt  meat,  ship-biscuit, 
and  rum,  brought  from  the  fleet,  formed 
the  only  diet  of  the  troops. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  every  discomfort,  not  a 
whisper  of  complaint  was  heard  in  the 
ranks  of  the  invaders.  All  looked  for- 
ward to  the  future  with  confident  antici- 
pation of  success,  and,  with  the  hope  of 
the  ample  reward  in  store  for  them,  the 
grievances  of  the  present  were  forgotten. 
These  cheerful  expectations  found  en- 
couragement in  the  reports  of  some  Span- 
ish fishermen,  who  declared  that  there 
were  not  five  thousand  soldiers  in  the 
whole  territory,  to  defend  it;  that  New 
Orleans  was  in  a  panic ;  that  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  had  gone,  and  that  those 
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who  were  left  were  ready  to  join  the  in- 
vaders, who  could  not  fail  to  obtain  an 
immediate  and  bloodless  conquest.  The 
rich  booty  and  the  abounding  delights, 
moreover,  which  awaited  them  in  a  city 
of  wealth  and  beauty,  were  dilated  upon ; 
and  the  licentious  soldiery,  thus  stimu- 
lated by  an  eager  desire  for  rapine,  wil- 
lingly bore  up  under  all  their  sufferings, 
with  the  prospect  of  soon  revelling  in 
wanton  enjoyment. 

The  troops  having  been  all  landed  on 
Pea  island,  a  division,  amounting  to  two 
thousand  four  hundred  men,  with  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  were  conveyed  in  small 
boats,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spanish 
fishermen,  to  the  inlet  called  the  Bayou 
Bienvenu.  Here,  at  the  entrance,  was  sta- 
tioned an  American  picket-guard,  which, 
however,  was  taken  by  surprise  and  easi- 
ly captured.  The  enemy  now  found  no 
resistance,  and  landed  on  the  banks  of 
the  bayou.  The  whole  place  ap- 
peared one  huge  marsh,  covered 
with  reeds.  Here  the  troops  might  have 
remained  in  concealment  until  the  arri- 
val of  reinforcements;  but  so  confident 
was  the  British  general  of  an  easy  tri- 
umph, that  he  at  once  began  his  march 
toward  New  Orleans,  and  did  not  halt  un- 
til he  reached  Yillery's  sugar-plantation. 
Here  he  captured  a  company  of  militia, 
and  took  up  his  position,  being  about  nine 
or  ten  miles  south  of  the  city. 

The  enemy  were  now  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  from  whose  rushing  wa- 
ters they  were  only  separated  by  the  road 
and  the  levee  or  embankment  by  which 
the  country  is  protected  from  overflow. 
About  them  stretched  the  wide  expanse 
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of  a  sugar-plantation,  in  one  of  the  fields 
of  which  they  took  up  their  position,  near 
the  mansion  of  the  planter,  his  out-houses, 
and  the  huts  of  his  negro-slaves.  Gen- 
eral Keene  chose  for  his  headquarters 
one  of  the  dwellings,  and  the  soldiers 
pitched  their  tents  in  the  open  field. 

When  night  began  to  close,  and  the 
evening  meal  was  over,  the  wearied  men 
prepared  to  sleep.  At  half-past 
seven  o'clock,  however,  a  vessel 
was  seen  coming  down  the  river.  She  con- 
tinued to  approach  till  she  arrived  oppo- 
site the  British  camp,  when  she  dropped 
her  anchor  and  leisurely  furled  her  sails. 
The  stranger  was  hailed  again  and  again, 
but  no  answer  being  returned,  an  alarm 
spread  through  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
there  was  no  further  thought  of  sleep 
during  that  night. 

In  the  meantime,  the  alert  Jackson 
had  been  full  of  activity,  preparing  for 
this  expected  landing  of  the  British  inva- 
ders. On  the  15th  of  December,  imme- 
diately after  the  gallant  but  futile  resist- 
ance of  the  gun-boats,  he  had  sent  express 
after  express  to  hasten  the  coming  of  Gen- 
eral Coffee  and  his  brigade.  a  You  must 
not  sleep,"  wrote  the  impatient  Jackson, 
"until  you  reach  me,  or  arrive  within 
striking  distance.  Your  accustomed  ac- 
tivity is  looked  for.  Innumerable  defiles 
present  themselves,  where  your  services 
and  riflemen  will  be  all-important.  An 
opportunity  is  at  hand  to  reap  for  your- 
self and  brigade  the  approbation  of  your 
country." 

General  Coffee  proved  himself  worthy 
of  Jackson's  confidence.  As  soon  as  he 
received  the  urgent  appeal,  he  pushed  on 
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with  eight  hundred  of  his  best-mounted 
men,  and  with  such  speed,  that  he  ac- 
complished a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
in  two  days,  arriving  within  four  miles  of 
New  Orleans  on  the  20th  of  December. 
Colonel  Hinds,  with  his  Mississippi  dra- 
goons, was  no  less  prompt  to  obey  the 
summons ;  and  having,  in  four  days,  rode 
two  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  he  soon  re- 
ported himself  at  headquarters.  Jack- 
son, in  his  eagerness,  sent  a  steamboat  up 
the  Mississippi,  to  expedite  the  arrival  of 
General  Carroll,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Tennessee  militia,  was  detained  on  the 
river  by  the  wind  and  weather.  While 
Carroll  was  urged  to  come  with  all  speed, 
since  the  lakes  were  already  in  posses- 
sion of  the  foe,  and  his  landing  daily  ex- 
pected, Jackson  wrote — "But  I  air  re- 
solved, feeble  as  my  force  is,  to  assail  him, 
on  his  first  landing,  and  perish  sooner 
than  he  shall  reach  the  city."  With  all 
thus  stimulated  to  the  utmost  activity  by 
the  energetic  general,  he  soon  found  him- 
self in  command  of  five  thousand  men,  of 
whom,  however,  only  one  thousand  were 
regulars. 

The  landing  of  the  British  troops,  and 
their  march  to  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, were  no  sooner  announced  to  Jack- 
son, than  he  determined  at  once  to  attack 
them.  Generals  Coffee  and  Carroll,  who 
had  arrived  and  encamped  within  four 
miles  of  the  city,  were  immediately  sum- 
moned to  headquarters.  Leaving  Car- 
roll's division  in  the  rear,  to  protect  the 
approaches  to  New  Orleans  in  that  direc- 
tion, Jackson  marched  with  the  rest  of  the 
troops  (consisting  of  Coffee's  brigade,  the 
regulars,  the  Mississippi  dragoons,  and  the 
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city  militia,  numbering  in  all  about  fifteen 
hundred  men)  to  meet  the  enemy.  At 
the  same  time,  the  schooner  Caroline  was 
ordered  to  drop  down  the  river  and  an- 
chor opposite  to  the  British  camp.  This 
was  the  vessel  which,  with  Commodore 
Patterson  on  board,  and  Captain  Henley 
in  immediate  command,  had  created  the 
alarm  which  had  so  suddenly  aroused  the 
enemy  from  their  fancied  security. 

General  Jackson  caught  his  first  sight 
of  the  British  just  at  the  close  of  day. 
The  camp-fires  clearly  revealed 
the  enemy's  position,  with  their 
left  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
their  line  stretching  thence  across  the 
field.  General  Coffee  was  detached,  with 
his  six  hundred  mounted  riflemen,  to  take 
a  circuitous  route  and  endeavor  to  turn 
their  right,  and  thus  press  them  toward 
the  river,  where  they  were  exposed  to 
the  broadsides  of  the  Caroline.  In  the 
meantime,  Jackson  led  the  rest  of  his 
troops  along  the  road  on  the  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  toward  the  British  left. 

The  first  broadside  from  the  Caroline 
was  agreed  upon  as  the  signal  for  a  gen- 
eral onset.  This  was  now  fired ;  but,  al- 
though the  discharge  was  made  at  the 
time  arranged,  it  was  before  Coffee  was 
able  to  gain  the  position  for  which  he 
was  striving.  A  confused  conflict  now 
ensued,  the  incidents  of  which  are  best 
described  in  the  words  of  a  British  officer, 
who  was  a  witness  of  the  occurrences  he 
relates: — 

"The  Caroline  having  swung  her  broad- 
side toward  us,  we  could  distinctly  hear 
some  one  cry  out  in  a  commanding  voice, 
1  Give  them  this  for  the  honor  of  Amer- 
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ica !'  The  words  were  instantly  followed 
by  the  flashes  of  her  guns,  and  a  deadly 
shower  of  grape  swept  down  numbers  in 
the  camp.  Against  this  deadly  fire  we 
had  nothing  whatever  to  oppose.  The 
artillery  which  we  had  landed  was  too 
light  to  bring  into  competition  with  an 
adversary  so  powerful ;  and,  as  she  had 
anchored  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
opposite  bank,  no  musketry  could  reach 
her  with  any  precision  or  effect.  A  few 
rockets  were  discharged,  which  made  a 
beautiful  appearance  in  the  air ;  but  the 
rocket  is  an  uncertain  weapon,  and  these 
deviated  too  far  from  their  object  to 
produce  even  terror  among  those  against 
whom  they  were  directed.  Under  these 
circumstances,  as  nothing  could  be  done 
offensively,  our  sole  object  was  to  shelter 
the  men  as  much  as  possible  from  this 
iron  hail.  With  this  view,  they  were  com- 
manded to  leave  the  fires,  and  to  hasten 
under  the  dike  (the  levee  or  raised  em- 
bankment of  the  Mississippi).  Thither 
all  accordingly  repaired,  without  much 
regard  to  order  and  regularity ;  and,  lay- 
ing ourselves  along  wherever  we  could 
find  room,  we  listened  in  painful  silence 
to  the  pattering  of  grapeshot  among  our 
huts,  and  to  the  shrieks  and  groans  of 
those  who  lay  wounded  beside  them. 

"  The  night  was  now  as  dark  as  pitch, 
the  moon  being  but  young  and  totally 
obscured  with  clouds.  Our  fires,  desert- 
ed by  us,  and  beat  about  by  the  enemy's 
shot,  began  to  burn  red  and  dull;  and, 
except  when  the  flashes  of  those  guns 
which  played  upon  us  cast  a  momentary 
glare, not  an  object  could  be  distinguished 
at  the  distance  of  a  yard,     In  this  state 


we  lay  for  nearly  an  hour,  unable  to  move 
from  our  ground,  or  offer  any  opposition 
to  those  who  kept  us  there ;  when  a  strag- 
gling fire  of  musketry  called  our  atten- 
tion toward  the  pickets,  and  warned  us 
to  prepare  for  a  closer  and  more  desper- 
ate strife.  As  yet,  however,  it  was  un- 
certain from  what  cause  this  dropping 
fire  arose.  It  might  proceed  from  the 
sentinels,  who,  alarmed  by  the  cannon- 
ade from  the  river,  mistook  every  tree 
for  an  American ;  and,  till  this  should  be 
more  fully  ascertained,  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  expose  the  troops,  by  moving 
any  of  them  from  the  shelter  which  the 
bank  afforded.  But  these  doubts  were 
not  permitted  to  continue  long  in  exist- 
ence. The  dropping  fire  having  paused 
for  a  few  moments,  was  succeeded  by  a 
fearful  yell ;  and  the  heavens  were  illu- 
minated on  all  sides  by  a  semicircular 
blaze  of  musketry." 

This  arose  from  the  onset  of  General 
Coffee,  who,  having  dismounted  his  men 
and  turned  their  horses  loose,  had  come 
suddenly  upon  the  British.  The  latter, 
having  retired  from  the  fire  of  the  Caro- 
line, were  closer  to  him  than  he  expect- 
ed. Coffee  immediately  pressed  forward 
until  he  reached  a  position  near  enough 
for  his  riflemen  to  aim  with  effect,  when 
he  ordered  a  general  fire.  It  was  too 
severe  and  destructive  to  be  withstood : 
the  enemy  gave  way,  and  retreated — 
rallied  and  formed — were  charged,  and 
again  retreated.  They  were  thus  driven 
from  every  position  which  they  strove  to 
maintain. 

On  gaining  a  grove  of  orange-trees, 
protected  by  a  ditch  and  a  fence,  the 
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British  held  their  ground,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment checked  the  onset  of  Coffee  and  his 
riflemen.  These  latter,  however,  came  up 
again  to  the  charge,  and  drove  the  enemy 
from  their  cover,  who,  retreating  to  an- 
other position,  were  once  more  forced  to 
retire.  Finally  pushed  back  close  to  the 
river,  and  crouching  under  the  levee,  they 
were  so  securely  covered,  that  all  further 
effort  to  assail  them  was  abandoned. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Jackson  had 
led  on  the  rest  of  the  troops ;  but,  from 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  irreg- 
ularity of  the  advance  in  consequence  of 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  some  confusion 
took  place.  His  plan  of  uniting  his  force 
with  that  of  Coffee,  and  thus  surrounding 
the  enemy,  consequently  failed ;  but  he 
succeeded  in  driving  back  that  part  of 
the  British  line  which  he  met,  and  com- 
pelling it  to  seek  safety  under  cover. 

The  confusion  in  the  enemy's  ranks  is 
best  told  in  the  words  of  the  officer  whom 
we  have  already  quoted,  who  declares 
that,  "  to  describe  this  action,  is  altogeth- 
er out  of  the  question,  for  it  was  such  a 
battle  as  the  annals  of  modern  warfare 
can  hardly  match.  All  order,  all  disci- 
pline, were  lost.  Each  officer,  as  he  was 
able  to  collect  twenty  or  thirty  men  round 
him,  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  ene- 
my, when  it  was  fought  hand  to  hand, 
bayonet  to  bayonet,  and  sword  to  sword, 
with  the  tumult  and  ferocity  of  one  of 
Homer's  combats." 

Jackson,  collecting  his  men,  withdrew 
them  to  a  position  in  front  of  the  enemy, 
with  a  determination  to  renew 
the  engagement  the  next  morn- 
ing.    He,  however,  changed  his  resolu- 
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tion  on  finding  that  the  ground  he  held 
was  admirably  suited  for  defence,  and  de- 
cided upon  making  a  firm  stand  where  he 
was,  and  there  resisting  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  to  the  city. 

General  Jackson's  force  was  now  en- 
camped within  five  miles  of  New  Orleans 
and  four  of  the  British  camp,  on  a  narrow 
plain,  flanked  on  the  right  by  the  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  left  by  a  cypress-swamp,  and 
in  front  by  a  canal.  This  position,  it  was 
readily  perceived,  could  be  made  almost 
impregnable  by  skill  and  labor,  and  to 
supply  these  Jackson  now  bent  all  his 
energies. 

The  dawn,  after  that  night's  struggle, 
broke  dismally  upon  the  enemy's  camp. 
The  conflict  had  raged  from  eight  o'clock 
until  three  in  the  morning.  Five  hun- 
dred British  troops  had  fallen.  The  field 
presented  a  hideous  scene  of  carnage. 
Those  who  had  been  shot  through  the 
head  or  heart  lay  as  if  in  sleep,  sad  to 
look  upon,  for  it  was  the  sleep  of  death, 
into  which  the  jovial  comrade  or  warm 
friend  of  yesterday  had  sunk  for  ever! 
Many  had  been  killed  by  bayonet-stabs, 
sabre-cuts,  and  blows  from  the  butt-ends 
of  muskets.  These,  with  the  savage  and 
ghastly  expressions  of  their  countenances 
rigidly  fixed  in  death,  startled  the  living. 
Friends  and  foes  lay  together  in  small 
groups,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  tell  the 
very  hand  by  which  some  had  fallen.  So 
close  had  been  the  struggle,  that  an  Eng- 
lish and  an  American  soldier  might  be 
seen  with  the  bayonet  of  each  fastened 
in  the  other's  body. 

The  Caroline  still  lay  in  the  river,  with 
her  broadside  threatening  the  enemy's 
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camp.  The  soldiers  yet  crouched  under 
the  levee,  fearful  of  moving  a  step  from 
their  cover ;  and  here  they  lay  for  hours, 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep, 
and  shivering  in  the  cold  air  of  a  frosty 
morning,  without  being  able  to  light  a 
fire  or  to  prepare  a  morsel  of  food.  No 
sooner  did  a  man  venture  to  steal  out 
from  his  shelter,  than  the  vigilant  guns 
of  the  Caroline  immediately  poured  forth 
a  deadly  shower  of  grape,  and  thus  forced 
the  enemy  to  skulk  back  to  their  hiding- 
place. 

The  sound  of  the  firing  during  the  ac- 
tion of  the  previous  night  had  reached 
the  boats,  twenty  miles  away  from  the 
entrance  to  the  bayou,  while  conveying 
the  rest  of  the  British  troops  from  the 
fleet  on  Lake  Borgne.  The  rowers  were 
aroused  to  fresh  exertion,  and, 
before  the  ensuing  night,  the  re- 
inforcements had  landed  and  were  in  po- 
sition on  the  late  field  of  battle.  Those, 
however,  who  had  been  in  the  engage- 
ment, were  still  kept  crouching  under  the 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  from  dread  of  the 
threatening  guns  of  the  Caroline,  a  dread 
which  was  now  greatly  heightened  by 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  Louisiana,  which 
had  come  down  the  river  and  anchored 
about  a  mile  above  the  schooner.  It  was 
not  until  night  that  it  was  found  possible 
to  relieve  these  poor  fellows,  when  they 
were  cautiously  removed  to  a  position 
covered  by  the  negro-huts  and  mansion 
of  the  sugar-plantation  which  the  enemy 
occupied. 

In  the  morning,  General  Keene  was 
relieved  from  his  weight  of  anx- 
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ious  responsibility  by  the  arrival 


of  Sir  Edward  Packenham,  who,  having 
been  appointed,  on  the  death  of  General 
Ross,  to  succeed  him  in  the  command  of 
the  British  land-forces  in  America,  had 
hurried  to  his  post.  The  new  leader  was 
greeted  with  a  hearty  cheer  from  the 
whole  camp,  and  the  Christmas-day  thus 
opened  merrily,  with  a  hopeful  anticipa- 
tion of  better  times. 

Packenham,  who  was  a  brother-in-law 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  had  served  un- 
der that  famous  general,  and  won  renown 
in  the  Peninsular  campaigns.  Promptly 
bending  to  his  work,  the  new  commander 
at  once  began  to  examine  the  position  of 
affairs.  Finding  that  no  advance  could 
be  made  while  his  army  was  under  the 
guns  of  the  American  vessels  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi, his  first  operation  was  to  bring 
down  at  night  to  the  brink  of  the  stream 
nine  fieldpieces,  two  howitzers,  and  a  mor- 
tar. Mounting  these  upon  a  battery  that 
was  thrown  up  opposite  to  the  Caroline, 
a  heavy  cannonade  of  red-hot  shot  was 
opened  upon  her  at  dawn  of  day. 
She  was  soon  set  on  fire,  when 
her  men  took  to  their  boats  and  escaped 
to  the  shore,  and  in  about  an  hour  she 
blew  up.  The  fire  of  the  battery  was 
now  about  to  open  upon  the  Louisiana, 
when,  making  all  sail,  and  getting  out  her 
boats  to  tow,  she  succeeded  in  stemming 
the  rapid  current  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
making  her  escape  toward  New  Orleans. 

General  Packenham,  having  thus  re- 
moved these  obstacles  to  his  progress, 
now  made  every  preparation  for  an  ad- 
vance against  Jackson's  position.  Divi- 
ding his  army  into  two  columns,  he  gave 
General  Gibbs  the  command  of  the  right 
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and  General  Keene  the  left.  Stores,  am- 
munition, and  heavy  guns,  were  landed 
from  the  fleet  on  the  lake,  and  brought 
up ;  and  batteries  were  erected  on  the 
shore,  to  guard  against  the  return  of  the 
Louisiana,  or  any  opposition  from  the 
river. 

The  whole  army  now  moved  forward, 
in  high  expectation  of  success.  The  men, 
in  gay  spirits,  bandied  rude  jests 
with  each  other,  and,  thought- 
less of  the  chances  of  death,  talked  only 
of  the  anticipated  enjoyments  of  victory. 
Thus  they  moved  merrily  on  for  four  or 
five  miles,  until  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
formidable  position  of  the  Americans. 

Jackson  had  not  lost  a  moment.  In- 
capable of  fatigue  himself,  he  suffered  no 
one  to  lag  in  effort.  His  men  were  kept 
constantly  at  work ;  and  such  was  his  own 
unceasing  activity,  that  it  is  said  he  never 
slept  for  four  days  and  nights !  The  ca- 
nal in  front  of  his  position  was  deepened 
and  widened ;  the  levee  was  cut  through, 
about  a  hundred  yards  below,  and  a  broad 
stream  of  water,  some  three  feet  in  depth, 
let  in,  to  impede  the  approach  of  the  en- 
emy's infantry.  A  strong  mud-wall  was 
raised  from  the  earth  thrown  out  in  widen- 
ing and  deepening  the  canal.  American 
ingenuity,  with  characteristic  readiness  of 
expedient,  suggested  the  use  of  cotton- 
bales  ;  and  a  vessel  in  the  stream,  laden 
with  her  cargo,  and  ready  to  sail  for  Eu- 
rope, was  at  once,  by  the  order  of  Jack- 
son, despoiled  of  her  rich  burden.     Thus 

*  Nolte. 


a  cotton  of  the  best  sort,  worth  from  ten 
to  eleven  cents,"  was  heaped  up  and  cov- 
ered with  mud,  to  strengthen  the  walls 
and  redoubts.  One  of  the  foreign  own- 
ers, who,  with  spade  in  hand  was,  under 
the  irresistible  compulsion  of  the  occa- 
sion, bearing  his  share  in  the  labors  of  the 
day,  recognised  his  "mark,"  and  loudly 
grumbled  at  this  disposition  of  his  prop- 
erty. "  If  this  is  your  cotton,  sir,  you  at 
least  will  not  think  it  anjr  hardship  to  de- 
fend it !"  was  the  answer  he  received.* 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mississippi 
similar  defences  were  raised  by  General 
Morgan,  who,  with  a  detachment  of  Lou- 
isiana militia,  and  some  of  the  Kentuck- 
ians,  who  had  at  last  arrived,  was  directed 
to  guard  against  any  attack  which  might 
be  made  in  that  quarter  through  the  bay 
of  Barataria,  without  entering  the  river. 

Jackson,  having  completed  his  breast- 
works, mounted  five  heavy  pieces  of  can- 
non, secured  by  the  crew  of  the  burnt 
Caroline,  and  formed  his  troops,  now  re- 
inforced by  the  Kentuckians  who  had  ar- 
rived to  the  number  of  twenty-two  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  under  the  command  of 
General  Adair,  although  more  than  half 
were  without  arms,  and  were  necessarily 
ineffective.  Thus  prepared,  the  Ameri- 
cans resolutely  awaited  the  approach  of 
their  British  assailants. 


*  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  controversy  in  regard 
to  the  question  whether  cotton-bales  were  used  or  not. 
The  fact,  as  stated  to  the  author  by  an  officer  at  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans,  is,  that  the  cotton  was  used  in  the  first 
instance,  but,  having  been  ignited  by  the  fire  of  the  ene- 
my, was  finally  removed. 
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Driving  the  American  pickets  be- 
fore them,  the  British  fearlessly  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack ;  but,  as  they  gained 
a  bend  in  the  road,  and  beheld  the  muz- 
zles of  Jackson's  guns  pointed  at  them 
through  the  embrasures  of  the  formida- 
ble walls  of  mud  and  cotton,  they  became 
at  once  conscious  of  their  dan- 
ger. A  deadly  fire  immediately 
opened  upon  them  from  the  batteries  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi.  Scarcely  a 
ball  passed  over  or  fell  short  of  its  mark ; 
but  all,  striking  full  into  the  midst  of  the 
ranks,  made  terrible  havoc.  The  shrieks 
of  the  wounded,  the  crash  of  firelocks,  and 
the  deafening  roar  of  the  American  can- 
non, produced  great  panic  and  confusion. 
The  infantry  were  forced  to  retire  from 
the  road,  and  seek  a  cover  in  the  neigh- 
boring fields. 

The  British  next  brought  up  their  ar- 
tillery; but  in  half  an  hour,  two  field- 
pieces  and  a  mortar  being  dismounted, 
and  many  of  the  gunners  killed,  it  was 


found  necessary  to  abandon  all  further 
attempts  on  that  day. 

Sir  Edward  Packenham  now  gave  up 
all  hope  of  taking  the  American  position 
by  a  coup  de  main,  and  found  that  the  only 
alternative  was  to  approach  Jackson's  for- 
midable works  as  if  they  were  regular 
fortifications.  Withdrawing  his  troops, 
therefore,  to  a  position  less  exposed  to 
the  cannonade  constantly  kept  up  by  the 
American  guns,  the  British  commander 
spent  three  days  in  landing  heavy  ord- 
nance, bringing  up  ammunition,  and  pre- 
paring for  the  siege.  On  the  third  night, 
one  half  of  the  army  marched 
to  the  front,  passing  the  pickets, 
and  halted  about  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  American  line.  Here  most  of 
the  men  threw  down  their  firelocks,  and 
with  spade  and  pick  worked  vigorously 
in  throwing  up  a  chain  of  works,  while 
their  comrades  stood  armed  and  ready 
to  defend  them  in  the  event  of  a  sur- 
prise.   Before  morning,  six  batteries  were 
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completed, and  mounted  with  some  thirty 
pieces  of  heavy  cannon.  The  storehouses 
and  barns  of  the  neighboring  plan- 
tations being  filled  with  hogsheads 
of  sugar,  these  were  rolled  out  and  placed 
on  end,  to  strengthen  the  parapets  of  the 
batteries ;  and  thus  this  valuable  product, 
worth  many  thousands  of  dollars,  was  em- 
ployed instead  of  earth. 

But  these  laborious  efforts  proved  of 
no  avail ;  for  the  next  morning,  on  open- 
ing their  batteries,  the  enemy  re- 
ceived in  return  such  a  cannon- 
ade from  the  American  guns,  that,  though 
for  several  hours  they  put  forth  their  full 
strength,  they  were  obliged  in  the  after- 
noon to  cease  their  fire,  and  abandon 
their  works  and  artillery. 

These  repeated  disappointments  great- 
ly vexed  the  British.  Each  soldier  gave 
vent  to  his  baffled  rage,  resembling  "  the 
growling  of  a  chained  dog,  when  he  sees 
his  adversary,  and  can  not  reach  him." 
Complaints  were  heard,  but  not  a  man 
hinted  at  a  retreat ;  while  all  were  eager 
to  bring  matters  to  the  issue  of  a  battle, 
at  any  sacrifice  of  lives. 

The  spirited  Packenham,  though  hith- 
erto thwarted  in  every  attempt,  was  still 
ready  to  try  any  other  expedient,  how- 
ever desperate.  He  therefore  resolved 
to  divide  his  force,  sending  one  division 
across  the  Mississippi,  to  seize  upon  the 
American  works  commanded  by  General 
Morgan,  and  turn  the  guns  of  the  Amer- 
icans on  that  side  against  themselves; 
while  retaining  the  other  division  of  his 
troops  to  make,  at  the  same  moment,  a 
general  assault  upon  the  whole  line  of 
Jackson's  defences. 


In  order  to  effect  this  design,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  get  boats  to  convey  the  troops 
across  the  river;  and  the  only  ones  to 
be  obtained  were  those  belonging  to  the 
fleet,  on  the  bayou,  which  was  separated 
from  the  Mississippi  by  the  neck  of  land 
upon  which  the  army  was  then  encamped. 
Packenham  therefore  determined  to  cut 
a  canal,  of  sufficient  width  and  depth  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  the  ships'  boats 
from  the  bayou  Bienvenu  to  the  river. 
The  whole  army  was  immediately  set  to 
work  upon  this  arduous  undertaking. 

"  The  fatigue  undergone  during  the 
prosecution  of  this  attempt,"  says  the  offi- 
cer whose  narrative  has  already  been  quo- 
ted, "  no  words  can  sufficiently  describe ; 
yet  it  was  pursued  without  repining,  and 
at  length,  by  unremitted  exertions,  they 
succeeded  in  effecting  their  purpose  by 
the  6  th  of  January." 

The  arrival  of  General  Lambert  with 
a  reinforcement  of  sixteen  hundred  men 
and  two  thousand  sailors  and  ma- 
rines from  the  fleet,  augmented 
the  British  force  to  over  eight  thousand, 
and  greatly  strengthened  their  hopes  of 
success. 

Packenham  now,  on  the  night  of  the 
7th  of  January,  made  all  his  dispositions 
for  the  assault  of  the  morrow,  which  he 
had  "  fixed  upon  as  the  day  decisive  of  the 
fate  of  New  Orleans."  General  Keene, 
with  one  division  of  the  army,  was  to 
make  a  demonstration  on  the  American 
right ;  General  Gibbs,  with  another,  was 
to  force  the  left;  and  General  Lambert, 
with  the  third,  was  to  remain  in  reserve, 
and  act  as  circumstances  might  require. 

Colonel  Thornton,  with  one  regiment, 
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and  a  corps  of  marines  and  sailors,  num- 
bering in  all  fourteen  hundred  men,  was 
ordered  to  the  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  in 
the  rear  of  the  camp,  to  be  ready  to  take 
the  boats  to  be  brought  through  the  ar- 
tificial canal,  and  pass  over  to  the  oppo- 
site bank  and  assault  Morgan's  position. 
To  Colonel  Williams  and  his  regiment  was 
assigned  the  important  duty  of  preparing 
the  scaling-ladders  and  fascines,  and  hav- 
ing them  in  readiness  to  fill  up  the  canal 
and- mount  the  walls. 

General  Jackson,  in  the  meantime,  was 
fully  prepared  for  the  British,  and  seemed 
much  less  anxious  about  their  hostile  op- 
erations than  about  the  dangerous  designs 
of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans. 
Fulwar  Skip  worth,  the  speaker  of  the  sen- 
ate of  Louisiana,  having  inquired  of  Ma- 
jor Baiter,  Jackson's  aid,  whether  there 
was  any  truth  in  the  statement  that  the 
general,  rather  than  surrender  to  the  en- 
emy, would  burn  New  Orleans  and  retire 
up  the  river,  it  was  naturally  suspected 
that  the  legislature  contemplated  a  capit- 
ulation with  the  British,  to  save  the  city. 
Jackson  at  once  ordered  Governor  Clai- 
borne a  closely  to  watch  the  conduct  of 
the  legislature,  and  the  moment  the  pro- 
ject of  offering  a  capitulation  to  the  ene- 
my should  be  finally  disclosed,  to  place 
a  guard  at  the  door,  and  confine  them  to 
their  chamber.  The  governor,  in  his  zeal 
to  execute  the  command,  and  from  a  fear 
of  the  consequences  involved  in  such  con- 
duct, construed  as  imperative  an  order 
which  was  merely  contingent ;  and,  pla- 
cing an  armed  force  at  the  door  of  the 
capitol,  prevented  the  members  from  con- 
vening, and  their  schemes  from  matur- 


ing."* Upon  being  invoked,  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  legislature,  to  declare 
what  his  course  would  be,  should  the  en- 
emy force  him  from  his  position,  the  gen- 
eral replied :  "  If  I  thought  the  hair  of 
my  head  could  divine  what  I  should  do, 
forthwith  I  would  cut  it  off!  Go  back 
with  this  answer :  say  to  your  honorable 
body  that,  if  disaster  does  overtake  me, 
and  the  fate  of  war  drives  me  from  my 
line  to  the  city,  they  may  expect  to  have 
a  very  warm  session."  To  his  secretary-}- 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  answer,  when  asked, 
after  his  victory,  what  he  intended  to 
have  done,  had  he  been  forced  to  retire 
— "I  should  have  retreated  to  the  city, 
fired  it,  and  fought  the  enemy  amid  the 
surrounding  flames." 

Though  the  British  had  pursued  their 
plans  with  cautious  secrecy,  Jackson  dis- 
covered the  fact  of  their  digging  the  ca- 
nal in  the  rear  of  the  camp,  and  inferred 
their  purpose  of  assaulting  his  works  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  He  accord- 
ingly sent  an  additional  detachment  to 
reinforce  General  Morgan.  His  own  de- 
fences were  in  admirable  order,  and  he 
was  eager  for  a  contest  which  he  believed 
would  result  in  the  triumph  and  termi- 
nate the  hardships  of  his  soldiers.  At  all 
points  of  his  line  Jackson  felt  secure.  On 
his  right,  by  the  river,  were  posted  the 
regulars,  with  a  redoubt  on  the  levee.  Gen- 
eral Carroll,  with  his  division  of  Tennes- 
see militia,  supported  by  Adair  and  a  part 
of  the  Kentuckians,  defended  the  centre  ; 
while  the  extreme  left,  extending  into 
the  cypress-swamp,  was  held  by  General 
Coffee  and  his  Tennessee  riflemen. 


*  Eaton's  Life  of  General  Jackson. 
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Commodore  Patterson  had  erected  a 
battery  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, to  strengthen  General  Morgan's 
position;  and  the  Louisiana  was  anchored 
in  the  stream,  some  distance  above.  A 
second  line  of  defences  was  established 
about  two  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  one 
which  Jackson  occupied,  facing  the  ene- 
my. At  this  second  line  the  unarmed 
troops  of  Kentucky  were  stationed ;  and, 
in  case  of  being  driven  from  the  first,  the 
general  proposed  to  fall  back,  and  still 
resist  the  advance  of  the  British  to  the 
city.  All  intercourse  between  the  two 
lines,  except  through  confidential  officers, 
was  forbidden,  lest  the  unprepared  con- 
dition of  those  in  the  rear  should  become 
known  to  his  own  men  in  front,  and  thus 
dispirit  them ;  or  to  the  foe,  who  might 
thence  derive  encouragement. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  sig- 
nal-rocket was  fired  from  the 
British  camp,  for  the  assault  to  begin. 
The  canal,  in  the  rear  of  their  position, 
to  connect  the  bayou  and  the  river,  was 
dug ;  but,  on  attempting  to  get  the  boats 
through  during  the  night,  the  channel 
was  found  choked  with  the  mud  which 
had  fallen  from  the  soft  banks,  and  only 
a  few  of  the  smaller  craft  reached  the 
Mississippi.  Colonel  Thornton,  who  head- 
ed the  detachment  to  be  thrown  across 
the  river,  was  thus  obliged  to  leave  the 
greater  portion  behind,  and  to  take  with 
him  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
With  muffled  oars,  and  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  he  pushed  secretly  across, 
and  succeeded  in  landing  on  the  opposite 
side  without  resistance.  The  day  broke, 
however,  and  the  signal-rocket  shot  up 
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in  the  air,  before  he  reached  the  battery 
and  works  commanded  by  Morgan. 

General  Packenham  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, moved  his  main  body  in  advance 
toward  Jackson's  line  of  defences.  Here 
he  waited  with  impatience  to  hear  the 
sound  of  the  first  fire  from  Thornton,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river ;  and,  in  the 
dawning  light  of  the  morning,  he  rode 
about  the  field  upon  which  his  army  was 
gallantly  arrayed.  The  British  general 
now  found  that  his  plans  were  not  only 
thwarted  by  the  delay  of  Thornton,  but 
still  more  seriously  by  the  neglect  of  Colo- 
nel Mullins,  of  the  forty-fourth  regiment, 
to  whom  had  been  assigned  the  duty  of 
bringing  up  the  scaling-ladders  and  the 
fascines.  Without  these  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  cross  the  canal  or  scale  the 
walls.  Packenham  galloped  up  to  Colo- 
nel Mullins,  and  with  great  indignation 
ordered  him  to  return  with  his  regiment 
for  the  ladders.  They  came  back  to  the 
field,  but  when  it  was  too  late  to  plant 
them,  and  they  were  only  scattered  about 
by  the  soldiers  in  the  panic  that  ensued. 

While  the  British  troops  thus  stood 
pausing,  the  American  fire  opened  and 
mowed  them  down  by  hundreds.  Pack- 
enham now  impatiently  gave  the  word 
to  advance,  and  his  men  rushed  to  the 
assault,  without  waiting  for  the  tardy 
coming  up  of  the  regiment  with  the  fas- 
cines and  the  scaling-ladders.  As  they 
pushed  on,  the  English  batteries,  which 
had  been  again  established,  poured  forth 
showers  of  balls,  bombs,  and  Congreve 
rockets.  The  Americans  were  on  the 
alert,  and  they  no  sooner  had  their  as- 
sailants in  full  view,  than  they  gave  three 
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cheers,  which  were  followed  by  a  blaze 
of  cannon  and  musketry  that  lighted  up 
the  whole  line.  The  enemy's  front  was 
levelled  at  once,  and  his  advance  sudden- 
ly checked.  The  American  artillery  con- 
tinued to  pour  forth  its  destructive  show- 
ers in  rapid  succession,  and  the  muskets 
and  rifles  were  discharged  without  inter- 
mission. As  one  party  fired  their  pieces, 
another  succeeded ;  and  thus,  alternately 
loading  and  firing,  it  seemed  like  one  in- 
cessant volley.  Some  of  the  brave  fel- 
lows of  the  enemy  continued  to  advance 
in  spite  of  the  murderous  fire,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  canal  in  front  of 
the  American  works,  but  they  could  ven- 
ture no  farther ;  and  here  they  remained 
under  cover  until  the  end  of  the  battle, 
when  they  were  taken  prisoners. 

Exposed  to  a  sweeping  fire  from  the 
works  in  front,  from  the  riflemen  in  the 
swamp,  and  also  from  the  batteries  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  British 
were  being  cut  down  by  whole  compa- 
nies together.  They  bore  up  spiritedly, 
however,  for  some  time,  until  the  carnage 
becoming  too  fearful  for  human  endu- 
rance, the  troops  began  to  waver.  Gen- 
eral Packenham,  seeing  his  ranks  thus 
broken,  strove  to  rally  them.  Riding 
toward  the  regiment  which  had  been  or- 
dered back  for  the  ladders  and  fascines, 
and  had  returned  to  the  ground,  though 
in  great  confusion,  he  called  out  lustily 
for  their  colonel,  who,  however,  could  not 
be  found. 

Packenham  at  once  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  forty-fourth,  when  a  musket- 
ball  struck  and  wounded  him  slightly  in 
the  knee,  and  killed  his  horse.     Calling 


foranother,he  mounted  and  again  headed 
the  regiment,  when  a  second  ball  struck 
him,  and  he  dropped  lifeless  into  the  arms 
of  his  aid-de-camp.  While  endeavoring 
to  rally  the  troops,  General  Gibbs  was 
mortally  wounded  and  General  Keene 
severely,  and  were  borne  from  the  field. 

Colonel  Eennie,  with  a  considerable 
force,  had  succeeded  in  advancing,  under 
the  cover  of  some  chimneys  standing  in 
the  field,  close  to  an  unfinished  redoubt 
on  the  American  right  by  the  Mississippi. 
Though  enfiladed  by  Patterson's  battery 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  met 
directly  in  front  by  the  fire  from  the  re- 
doubt, Rennie  gallantly  pushed  on,  and, 
passing  the  ditch,  sprang  upon  the  wall, 
sword  in  hand,  and  shouted  to  his  troops 
to  follow.  He  had  hardly  spoken,  when 
he  fell,  shot  dead  by  a  rifle-ball.  His  men 
began  to  throng  over  the  wall,  forcing 
the  Americans  back  by  the  pressure  of 
greater  numbers.  The  enemy,  however, 
were  soon  compelled  to  yield  this  mo- 
mentary advantage  by  a  deliberate  fire 
from  the  New-Orleans  corps  of  riflemen, 
who  opened  upon  them,  and  at  every  dis- 
charge brought  to  the  ground  the  objects 
of  their  aim. 

Forced  to  retreat,  the  British  fled  back 
in  confusion,  terribly  galled  by  the  Amer- 
ican fire  as  they  went.  The  route  along 
which  they  advanced  and  retired  was 
strewn  with  their  dead.  The  terrible 
slaughter  continued,  as  the  cannon  un- 
ceasingly swept  the  field,  until  the  ene- 
my sought  refuge  by  crouching  in  a  dis- 
tant ditch. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  detachment  un- 
der Colonel  Thornton,  which  had  crossed 
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the  river,  met  with  better  success.  The 
enemy  had  hardly  landed,  when  they  be- 
held the  rocket  thrown  up  as  a  signal  for 
the  beginning  of  the  assault.  They  im- 
mediately formed  in  column,  and  pushed 
on  in  all  speed  to  regain  the  lost  time. 
The  Kentuckians,  scattered  thinly  along 
a  mill-race,  strove  to  resist  their  advance ; 
but,  after  a  warm  struggle,  they  were 
forced  to  give  way  and  retreat  to  General 
Morgan's  line.  The  British  continued  to 
push  on  until  they  reached  an  orange- 
grove,  where  they  halted,  to  survey  Mor- 
gan's intrenchments.  The  regulars  now 
extended  their  files  so  as  to  stretch  across 
the  entire  American  line ;  the  sailors  were 
formed  in  column,  to  storm  the  battery ; 
and  the  marines  posted  in  the  rear  of  the 
centre,  to  act  as  a  reserve. 

With  this  disposition  of  his  force,  Colo- 
nel Thornton  began  the  assault.  The 
Kentuckians,  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
confusion  of  their  retreat,  were  the  first 
to  encounter  the  fierce  onset  of  the  foe, 
when  they  soon  gave  way  and  abandoned 
their  position.  The  Louisiana  militia,  af- 
ter firing  a  few  shots,  followed  their  ex- 
ample. Commodore  Patterson,  who  com- 
manded the  battery,  finding  Morgan's 
right  flank  about  to  be  turned,  ceased  his 
fire  with  which  he  was  sweeping  the  field 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  turned 
his  guns  upon  the  nearer  enemy.  Dis- 
covering, however,  that  the  Kentucky 
and  Louisiana  militia  were  in  full  flight, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  his 
ground,  he  spiked  his  cannon,  destroyed 
his  ammunition,  and  retired  from  his  post 
when  it  was  no  longer  tenable. 

But  Colonel  Thornton  was  not  allowed 


long  to  enjoy  his  victory ;  for  the  disas- 
ter on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was 
soon  made  known  to  him  by  a  messenger, 
who  came  with  orders  for  an  immediate 
return.  Thornton  now  retired,  and,  re- 
embarking  his  force,  pushed  across  the 
Mississippi,  and  rejoined  his  vanquished 
comrades. 

The  loss  of  the  British,  in  the  fatal  as- 
sault on  General  Jackson's  line,  amounted 
to  nearly  three  thousand ;  while  that  of 
the  Americans  was  only  six  killed  and 
seven  wounded* 

As  soon  as  the  British  fugitives  could 
again  be  gathered  and  encamped  in  or- 
der, a  flag  of  truce  was  despatched  to 
General  Jackson,  with  proposals  to  bury 
the  dead.  Two  days  were  accordingly 
conceded  for  the  purpose,  and  the  mourn- 
ful duty  began.  "  Prompted  by  curiosi- 
ty," says  one  of  the  British  officers,  "I 
mounted  my  horse  and  rode  to  the  front ; 
but  of  all  the  sights  I  ever  witnessed,  that 
which  met  me  there  was  beyond  compari- 
son the  most  shocking  and  the  most  hu- 
miliating. Within  the  small  compass  of 
a  few  hundred  yards  were  gathered  to- 
gether nearly  a  thousand  bodies,  all  of 
them  arrayed  in  British  uniforms.  Not 
a  single  American  was  among  them ;  all 
were  English ;  and  they  were  thrown  by 
dozens  into  shallow  holes,  scarcely  deep 
enough  to  furnish  them  with  a  slight  cov- 
ering of  earth." 

The  enemy  were  now  greatly  puzzled 
to  discover  a  safe  means  of  retreat,  for 
all  further  attempt  to  contend  against  the 

*  Eaton  gives  three  thousand  seven  hundred  as  the 
whole  effective  force  of  Jackson  on  the  left  bank,  and 
nine  thousand  as  that  of  the  enemy. 
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Americans  was  given  up  in  despair.  It 
was  deemed  impossible  to  return  as  they 
had  come,  for  the  boats  were  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  carry  them  all  away 
in  one  body,  and  it  was  considered  too 
hazardous  to  divide  their  force.  It  was 
accordingly  determined,  after  sending  the 
wounded,  the  baggage,  and  stores,  by  the 
bayou,  to  march  the  troops  across  the 
marsh  to  the  borders  of  Lake  Borgne, 
and  thence  embark  them  on  board  the 
ships. 

To  effect  this,  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
struct a  road,  which  proved  to  be  a  work 
of  enormous  labor.  Large  quantities  of 
reeds  were  collected,  bound  together,  and 
laid  upon  the  quagmire ;  and  the  broad 
ditches,  which  frequently  intersected  the 
morass,  were  bridged  over  by  means  of 
large  branches  of  trees  brought  with  im- 
mense trouble  from  the  woods  bordering 
on  the  Mississippi.  This  road,  bad  as  it 
proved  to  be,  took  the  large  working-par- 
ties and  the  engineers  nine  days  to  com- 
plete. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Americans,  hav- 
ing again  established  their  batteries  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  kept  up  a 
continual  fire  upon  the  enemy's  camp. 
"We  never  closed  our  eyes  in  peace," 
says  the  British  officer  whom  we  have  so 
often  quoted,  "  for  we  were  sure  to  be 
awakened  before  many  minutes  elapsed, 
by  the  splash  of  a  round-shot  or  shell  in 
the  mud  beside  us.  Tents  we  had  none, 
but  lay,  some  in  the  open  air,  and  some 
in  huts  made  of  boards,  or  any  material 
that  could  be  procured.  From  the  first 
moment  of  our  landing,  not  a  man  had 
undressed,  except  to  bathe ;  and  many 


Jan.  18. 


had  worn  the  same  shirt  for  weeks  to- 
gether. Besides  all  this,  heavy  rains  now 
set  in,  accompanied  with  violent  storms 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  which,  lasting 
during  the  entire  day,  usually  ceased  tow- 
ard dark,  and  gave  place  to  keen  frosts. 
Thus  were  we  alternately  wet  and  frozen 
— wet  all  day,  and  frozen  all  night." 

Having  at  last  finished  their  road  and 
completed  their  preparations  for  depart- 
ure,  the  British  troops,  as  night 
set  in,  began  their  painful  and 
dejected  retreat  toward  Lake  Borgne. 
Trimming  the  camp-fires,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal their  movement,  regiment  after  regi- 
ment stole  away  in  the  dark.  The  most 
profound  silence  was  observed ;  not  a  man 
opening  his  mouth,  except  to  issue  an  or- 
der, and  then  speaking  in  a  whisper.  Not 
a  cough  or  any  other  noise  was  heard 
from  the  head  to  the  rear  of  the  column, 
and  each  soldier  stepped  with  the  utmost 
care,  to  avoid  the  slightest  sound  from  a 
footfall. 

As  soon  as  the  troops  got  beyond  the 
highway,  and  began  to  enter  the  marsh, 
they  were  at  once  made  aware  of  the  in- 
completeness of  the  road  which  had  cost 
them  so  many  days  of  painful  labor.  The 
treading  of  the  advanced  corps  beat  the 
reeds  to  pieces,  and  sank  them  into  the 
yielding  marsh.  Those  who  followed  had 
to  flounder  through  the  mud  and  mire  as 
best  they  could.  At  every  step  the  men 
sank  up  to  the  knees,  and  often  to  the 
breast,  while  some  of  the  poor  wretches 
were  engulfed  for  ever  in  the  treacher- 
ous bog.  The  force  finally  reached  the 
bank  of  the  lake,  and  embarked  on  board 
the  fleet. 
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"  General  Jackson/'  says  a  writer  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine, u  behaved  with  hu- 
manity and  generosity  to  all  his  prison- 
ers, which  did  him  as  great  honor  as  his 
conduct  in  the  defence.  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  him  a  greatwman.  Unappalled 
by  the  landing  of  a  formidable  army  of 
British  veterans,  he  infused  fresh  courage 
into  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  natu- 
rally brave ;  the  danger  was  great,  but 
the  Americans  under  him  had  no  fear 
even  of  such  a  foe  ;  strong  as  their  posi- 
tion was, '  a  mile-long  line  full  of  men,' 
it  was  found  impregnable,  not  because 
of 'cotton-bags'  only  and  parapets,  but 
because  of  patriots  deadly,  with  steady 
hands,  keen  eyes,  and  stern  hearts — in- 
vincible where  they  stood — unerring 
marksmen,  whatever  were  their  num- 
bers—  with  a  commander  endowed  with 
a  genius  for  war,  and  in  all  respects  equal 
to  the  glorious  duty  he  had  taken  upon 
himself  in  his  country's  cause." 

The  British  army,  now  commanded  by 
General  Lambert,  sought  to  console  it- 
self for  the  loss  at  New  Orleans  of  the 
"beauty  and  booty"*  offered,  it  is  said, 
by  the  unfortunate  Packenham,  as  a  prov- 
ocative to  the  lustful  passions  of  his  sol- 
diers, by  an  attack  upon  Mobile.  The 
enemy's  fleet  continuing  to  cruise  about 
the  gulf  of  Florida,  General  Lambert 
landed  a  large  body  of  his  troops,  and, 
mindful  of  the  previous  failure  of  the  at- 
tempt on  Fort  Bowyer  by  sea,  resolved 
to  attack  it  by  a  regular  siege  on  land. 
The  operations  were  according- 
ly begun,  and  in  two  days  heavy 
batteries  were  planted  within  thirty  yards 


Feb.  8. 


Feb. 11. 


'  The  watch-word  said  to  have  been  given  by  Packenham. 


of  the  works.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Law- 
rence was  now  summoned  to  surrender ; 
and,  with  his  meager  garrison,  finding  it 
impossible  to  resist  the  immense  force 
which  threatened  him,  he  gave  up  his 
post  on  honorable  terms,  and  on  the  12th 
of  February  evacuated  it.  On  the  14th, 
news  arrived  from  England  of  peace  with 
the  United  States,  which  was  received  by 
the  British  with  no  less  joy  than  it  was 
welcomed  by  the  Americans. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  British 
sloop-of-war  Favorite,  on  Satur- 
day night,  at  New  York,  with  an  English 
and  an  American  messenger,  bearing  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Ghent,  in 
the  month  of  December,  1814,  and  rati- 
fied by  the  British  government,  the  citi- 
zens could  not  contain  their  delight.  The 
news  spread  throughout  the  city,  and 
thence  over  the  country,  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  caused  a  universal  expression 
of  joy.  In  Boston,  the  announcement 
was  received  with  the  ringing  of  bells ; 
messengers  were  despatched  in  every  di- 
rection to  spread  the  glad  tidings;  the 
schools  received  a  holyday,  and  the  whole 
population  congratulated  each  other  on 
the  termination  of  a  war  from  which  they 
had  so  greatly  suffered.  "  The  blockaded 
shipping,  rotting  forlorn  at  the  wharves, 
got  out  all  their  flags  and  streamers ;  and 
before  night,  once  more  the  hum  of  com- 
merce sounded,  ship-carpenters  and  rig- 
gers were  busy  at  work,  cargoes  were 
being  shipped,  and  crews  engaged."* 

"  Thus  ended,"  says  Ramsay,  "  the  first 
considerable  war  in  which  the  nation  had 
been  engaged  since  the  adoption  of  that 

*  Hildreth. 
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constitution  which  secured  to  them  the 
blessing  of  a  mild  and  comparatively  effi- 
cient form  of  government ;  and  promised, 
by  its  impartial  influence,  to  render  them 
a  united  and  happy  people.  During  the 
long  period  of  peace  which  was  enjoyed 
after  its  formation,  the  hopes  of  those 
wise  and  illustrious  men,  by  whom  it  was 
projected,  were  fully  realized.  No  year 
elapsed  without  adding,  in  an  unexam- 
pled degree,  to  the  wealth  and  population 
of  the  country;  and  the  rare  instance 
was  exhibited  of  the  union  of  practical 
liberty  and  social  happiness  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  mild  climate  and  prolific 
soil.  It  only  remained  to  be  seen  wheth- 
er the  frame  of  the  political  bark  was  cal- 
culated to  withstand  the  storms  of  hos- 
tility, or  was  only  suitable  to  the  smooth 
and  unruffled  ocean  of  peace.    The  result 


may  be  considered,  upon  the  whole,  as 
decisive  of  the  question,  and  as  calculated 
firmly  to  establish  the  strength  and  per- 
manency of  our  republican  institutions. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
war  exhibited,  in  .many  instances,  a  de- 
gree of  imbecility  and  a  want  of  skill 
which  afforded  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
energy  and  activity  of  monarchical  gov- 
ernments ;  and  it  is  no  less  certain  that 
the  conflicts  of  opposing  factions  threat- 
ened, at  one  time,  the  destruction  of  the 
national  fabric.  It  may,  however,  be  con- 
sidered as  highly  probable  that  in  no  fu- 
ture war  will  the  strength  of  the  confed- 
eracy be  so  severely  tried ;  and  it  may 
therefore  be  fairly  argued  that,  having 
passed  this  ordeal,  the  capacity  of  the 
republic  to  sustain  the  shock  of  hostility 
has  been  fully  determined." 
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An  Act  to  interdict  the  commercial  inter- 
course   BETWEEN    THE    UNITED    STATES    AND 

Great  Britain  and  France,  and  their  de- 
pendencies, AND  EOR  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  from  and  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  the  entrance  of  the  harbors  and 
waters  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  territories 
thereof,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  interdicted  to 
all  public  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  Great 
Britain  or  France,  excepting  vessels  only  which 
may  be  forced  in  by  distress,  or  which  are  charged 
with  despatches  or  business  from  the  government 
to  which  they  belong,  and  also  packets  having  no 
cargo  nor  merchandise  on  board.  And  if  any 
public  ship  or  vessel  as  aforesaid,  not  being  in- 
cluded in  the  exception  above-mentioned,  shall 
enter  any  harbor  or  waters  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  territories 
thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  or  such  other  person  as  he  shall 
have  empowered  for  that  purpose,  to  employ 
such  part  of  the  land  and  naval  forces,  or  of  the 
militia  of  the  United  States,  or  the  territories 
thereof,  as  he  shall  deem  necessary,  to  compel 
such  ship  or  vessel  to  depart. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  citizen  or  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  the  territories  thereof,  nor  for 
any  person  or  persons  residing  or  being  in  the 
same,  to  have  any  intercourse  with,  or  to  afford 
any  aid  or  supplies  to  any  public  ship  or  vessel 
as  aforesaid,  which  shall,  contrary  to  the  provis- 


ions of  this  act,  have  entered  any  harbor  or  wa- 
ters within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
or  the  territories  thereof;  and  if  any  person  shall, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  have  any 
intercourse  with  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  shall  afford 
any  aid  to  such  ship  or  vessel,  either  in  repairing 
the  said  vessel,  or  in  furnishing  her,  her  officers 
and  crew,  with  supplies  of  any  kind,  or  in  any 
manner  whatever,  or  if  any  pilot  or  other  person 
shall  assist  in  navigating  or  piloting  such  ship  or 
vessel,  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
her  beyond  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  every  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit 
and  pay  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars, 
nor  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars ;  and  shall 
also  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  less  than  one 
month,  nor  more  than  one  year. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from 
and  after  the  twentieth  day  of  May  next,  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbors  and  waters  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  territories  thereof,  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  interdicted  to  all  ships  or  vessels 
sailing  under  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  or  France, 
or  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  citizen  or 
subject  of  either ;  vessels  hired,  chartered,  or 
employed  by  the  government  of  either  country 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  letters  or  de- 
spatches, and  also  vessels  forced  in  by  distress,  or 
by  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  only  excepted.  And  if 
any  ship  or  vessel  sailing  under  the  flag  of  Great 
Britain  or  France,  or  owned  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  any  citizen  or  subject  of  either,  and  not  ex- 
cepted as  aforesaid,  shall,  after  the  said  twentieth 
day  of  May  next,  arrive  either  with  or  without 
a  cargo,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  or 
of  the  territories  thereof,  such  ship  or  vessel,  to- 
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gether  with  the  cargo,  if  any,  which  may  be  found 
on  board,  shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized 
and  condemned  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
or  the  territories  thereof,  having  competent  juris- 
diction ;  and  all  and  every  act  and  acts  heretofore 
passed,  which  shall  be  within  the  purview  of  this 
act,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from 
and  after  the  twentieth  day  of  May  next,  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  to  import  into  the  United  States 
or  the  territories  thereof,  any  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  whatever,  from  any  port  or  place 
situated  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  in  any  of 
the  colonies  or  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  nor 
from  any  port  or  place  situated  in  France,  or  in 
any  of  her  colonies  or  dependencies,  nor  from 
any  port  or  place  in  the  actual^possession  of  either 
Great  Britain  or  France.  Nor  shall  it  be  lawful 
to  import  into  the  United  States,  or  the  territo- 
ries thereof,  from  any  foreign  port  or  place  what- 
ever, any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  whatever, 
being  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  France,  of  any  of  her  colonies  or  dependen- 
cies, or  being  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  of  any  of 
the  colonies  or  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  or 
being  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
any  place  or  country  in  the  actual  possession  of 
either  France  or  Great  Britain :  .Provided,  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  the  cargoes  of  ships  or  vessels  wholly  owned 
by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  which 
had  cleared  for  any  port  beyond  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  prior  to  the  twenty-second  day  of  Decem- 
ber, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven,  or 
which  had  departed  for  such  port  by  permission 
of  the  president,  under  the  acts  supplementary 
to  the  act  laying  an  embargo  on  all  ships  and 
vessels  in  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  when- 
ever any  article  or  articles,  the  importation  of 
which  is  prohibited  by  this  act,  shall,  after  the 
twentieth  of  May,  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  or  the  territories  thereof,  contrary  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  or  shall,  after 


the  said  twentieth  of  May,  be  put  on  board  of 
any  ship  or  vessel,  boat,  raft,  or  carriage,  with 
intention  of  importing  the  same  into  the  United 
States,  or  the  territories  thereof,  all  such  articles, 
as  well  as  all  other  articles  on  board  the  same 
ship  or  vessel,  boat,  raft,  or  carriage,  belonging 
to  the  owner  of  such  prohibited  articles,  shall  be 
forfeited  ;  and  the  owner  thereof  shall  moreover 
forfeit  and  pay  treble  the  value  of  such  articles. 
Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any 
article  or  articles,  the  importation  of  which  is 
prohibited  by  this  act,  shall,  after  the  twentieth 
of  May,  be  put  on  board  of  any  ship  or  vessel 
boat,  raft,  or  carriage,  with  intention  to  import 
the  same  into  the  United  States,  or  the  territo- 
ries thereof,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  this  act,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
owner  or  master  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  boat,  raft, 
or  carriage,  such  ship  or  vessel,  boat,  raft,  or  car- 
riage, shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  owner  and  mas- 
ter thereof  shall  moreover  each  forfeit  and  pay 
treble  the  value  of  such  articles. 

Sec.  1.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any 
article  or  articles,  the  importation  of  which  is 
prohibited  by  this  act,  and  which  shall  neverthe- 
less be  on  board  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  boat,  raft, 
or  carriage,  arriving  after  the  said  twentieth  of 
May  next,  in  the  United  States,  or  the  territories 
thereof,  shall  be  omitted  in  the  manifest,  report, 
or  entry  of  the  master,  or  the  person  having  the 
chai-ge  or  command  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  boat, 
raft,  or  carriage,  or  shall  be  omitted  in  the  entry 
of  the  goods  owned  by  the  owner  or  consigned 
to  the  consignee  of  such  articles,  or  shall  be  im- 
ported or  landed,  or  attempted  to  be  imported 
or  landed,  without  a  permit,  the  same  penalties, 
fines,  and  forfeitures,  shall  be  incurred,  and  may 
be  recovered,  as  in  the  case  of  similar  omission 
or  omissions,  landing,  importation,  or  attempting 
to  land  or  import,  in  relation  to  articles  liable  to 
duties  on  their  importation  into  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every 
collector,  naval  officer,  surveyor,  or  other  officer 
of  the  customs,  shall  have  the  like  power  and  au- 
thority to  seize  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
imported  contrary  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
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this  act,  to  keep  the  same  in  custody  until  it  shall 
have  been  ascertained  whether  the  same  have 
been  forfeited  or  not,  and  to  enter  any  ship  or 
vessel,  dwelling-house,  store,  building,  or  other 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  and  seiz- 
ing any  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
which  he  or  they  now  have  by  law,  in  relation  to 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  subject  to  duty ; 
and  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  conceal  or  buy 
any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  knowing  them 
to  be  liable  to  seizure  by  this  act,  such  person  or 
persons  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  forfeit  and 
pay  a  sum  double  the  amount  or  value  of  the 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  so  concealed  or 
purchased. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
following  additions  shall  be  made  to  the  oath  or 
affirmation  taken  by  the  master  or  person  having 
the  charge  or  command  of  any  ship  or  vessel  ar- 
riving at  any  port  of  the  United  States,  or  the  ter- 
ritories thereof,  after  the  twentieth  of  May,  viz. : 
"  I  further  swear  (or  affirm)  that  there  are  not,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  on  board 
[insert  the  denomination  and  name  of  the  ves- 
sel], any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  the  im- 
portation of  which  into  the  United  States,  or  the 
territories  thereof,  is  prohibited  by  law :  And  I 
do  further  swear  (or  affirm)  that  if  I  shall  here- 
after discover  or  know  of  any  such  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise,  on  board  the  said  vessel,  or  which 
shall  have  been  imported  in  the  same,  I  will  im- 
mediately, and  without  delay,  make  due  report 
thereof  to  the  collector  of  the  port  of  this  dis- 
trict." 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
following  addition  be  made,  after  the  twentieth 
of  May,  to  the  oath  or  affirmation  taken  by  im- 
porters, consignees,  or  agents,  at  the  time  of  en- 
tering goods  imported  into  the  United  States,  or 
the  territories  thereof,  viz. :  "  I  also  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  there  are  not,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  among  the  said  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  imported  or  consigned 
as  aforesaid,  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, 
the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  States, 
or  the  territories  thereof,  is  prohibited  by  law : 
160 


And  I  do  further  swear  (or  affirm)  that  if  I  shall 
hereafter  discover  or  know  of  any  such  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise,  among  the  said  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  imported  or  consigned 
as  aforesaid,  I  will  immediately,  and  without  de- 
lay, report  the  same  to  the  collector  of  this  dis- 
trict." 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
president  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby 
is  authorized,  in  case  either  France  or  Great  Brit- 
ain shall  so  revoke  or  modify  her  edicts  as  that 
they  shall  cease  to  violate  the  neutral  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  to  declare  the  same  by  proc- 
lamation ;  after  which  the  trade  of  the  United 
States,  suspended  by  this  act,  and  by  the  act  lay- 
ing an  embargo  on  all  ships  and  vessels  in  the 
ports  and  harbors  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
several  acts  supplementary  thereto,  may  be  re- 
newed with  the  nation  so  doing :  Provided,  That 
all  penalties  and  forfeitures  which  shall  have  been 
previously  incurred,  by  virtue  of  this  or  of  any 
other  act,  the  operation  of  which  shall  so  cease 
and  determine,  shall  be  recovered,  and  distrib- 
uted, in  like  manner  as  if  the  same  had  continued 
in  full  force  and  virtue  :  and  vessels  bound  there- 
after to  any  foreign  port  or  place,  with  which 
commercial  intercourse  shall,  by  virtue  of  this 
section,  be  again  permitted,  shall  give  bond  to 
the  United  States,  with  approved  security,  in  dou- 
ble the  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  that  they 
shall  not  proceed  to  any  foreign  port,  nor  trade 
with  any  country  other  than  those  with  which 
commercial  intercourse  shall  have  been,  or  may 
be,  permitted  by  this  act. 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  so 
much  of  the  act  laying  an  embargo  on  all  ships 
and  vessels  in  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  of  the  several  acts  supplementary 
thereto,  as  forbids  the  departure  of  vessels  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  expor- 
tation of  domestic  and  foreign  merchandise  to 
any  foreign  port  or  place,  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  repealed,  after  the  fifteenth  day  of  March, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine,  except  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  Great  Britain  or  France,  or 
their  colonies  or  dependencies,  or  places  in  the 
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actual  possession  of  either :  Provided,  That  all 
penalties  and  forfeitures  which  shall  have  been 
previously  incurred  by  virtue  of  so  much  of  the 
said  acts  as  is  repealed  by  this  act,  or  which  have 
been  or  may  hereafter  be  incurred  by  virtue  of 
the  said  acts,  on  account  of  any  infraction  of  so 
much  of  the  said  acts  as  is  not  repealed  by  this 
act,  shall  be  recovered  and  distributed  in  like 
manner  as  if  the  said  acts  had  continued  in  full 
force  and  virtue. 

Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  so  much  of  the  act  laying 
an  embargo  on  all  ships  and  vessels  in  the  ports 
and  harbors  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  sev- 
eral acts  supplementary  thereto,  as  is  not  repealed 
by  this  act,  no  ship  or  vessel  bound  to  a  foreign 
port,  with  which  commercial  intercourse  shall,  by 
virtue  of  this  act,  be  again  permitted,  shall  be 
allowed  to  depart  for  such  port,  unless  the  owner 
or  owners,  consignee  or  factor  of  such  ship  or 
vessel,  shall,  with  the  master,  have  given  bond, 
with  one  or  more  sureties,  to  the  United  States, 
in  a  sum  double  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo, 
if  the  vessel  is  wholly  owned  by  a  citizen  or  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States ;  and  in  a  sum  four 
times  the  value,  if  the  vessel  is  owned  in  part  or 
in  whole  by  any  foreigner  or  foreigners ;  that  the 
vessel  shall  not  leave  the  port  without  a  clear- 
ance, nor  shall,  when  leaving  the  port,  proceed 
to  any  port  or  place  in  Great  Britain  or  France, 
or  in  the  colonies  or  dependencies  of  either,  or 
in  the  actual  possession  of  either,  nor  be  directly 
or  indirectly  engaged  during  the  voyage  in  any 
trade  with  such  port,  nor  shall  put  any  article  on 
board  of  any  other  vessel ;  nor  unless  every  other 
requisite  and  provision  of  the  second  section  of 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  enforce  and  make 
more  effectual  an  act  entitled  'An  act  laying  an 
embai-go  on  all  ships  and  vessels  in  the  ports  and 
harbors  of  the  United  States,'  and  the  several 
acts  supplementary  thereto,"  shall  have  been  com- 
plied with.  And  the  party  or  parties  to  the  above- 
mentioned  bond  shall,  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  date  of  the  same,  to  be  expressed  in  the 
said  bond,  pioduce  to  the  collector  of  the  district, 
from  which  the  vessel  shall  have  been  cleared,  a 


certificate  of  the  landing  of  the  same,  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  provided  by  law  for  the  landing  of 
goods  exported  with  the  privilege  of  drawback ; 
on  failure  whereof,  the  bond  shall  be  put  in  suit ; 
and  in  every  such  suit,  judgment  shall  be  given 
against  the  defendant  or  defendants,  unless  proof 
shall  be  produced  of  such  re-landing,  or  of  loss 
at  sea. 

Sec.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  so 
much  of  the  act  laying  an  embargo  on  all  ships 
and  vessels  in  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  of  the  several  acts  supplementary 
thereto,  as  compels  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  bound  to  another  port  of  the 
said  states,  or  vessels  licensed  for  the  coasting- 
trade,  or  boats,  either  not  masted  or  not  decked, 
to  give  bond,  and  to  load  under  the  inspection 
of  a  revenue-officer,  or  renders  them  liable  to  de- 
tention, merely  on  account  of  the  nature  of  their 
cargo  (such  provisions  excepted  as  relate  to  col- 
lection-districts adjacent  to  the  territories,  colo- 
nies, or  provinces,  of  a  foreign  nation,  or  to  ves- 
sels belonging  or  bound  to  such  districts),  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed,  from  and  after 
the  fifteenth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  nine :  Provided,  however,  That  all 
penalties  and  forfeitures  which  shall  have  been 
previously  incurred  by  any  of  the  said  acts,  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  incurred  by  virtue  of  the 
said  acts,  on  account  of  any  infraction  of  so  much 
of  the  said  acts  as  is  not  repealed  by  this  act, 
shall  be  recovered  and  distributed  in  like  manner 
as  if  the  same  had  continued  in  full  force  and 
virtue. 

Sec.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  so  much  of  the  act  laying 
an  embargo  on  all  ships  and  vessels  in  the  ports 
and  harbors  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  sev- 
eral acts  supplementary  thereto,  as  is  not  repealed 
by  this  act,  no  vessel  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  bound  to  another  port  of  the  said 
states,  or  licensed  for  the  coasting-trade,  shall  be 
allowed  to  depart  from  any  port  of  the  United 
States,  or  shall  receive  a  clearance ;  nor  shall  it 
be  lawful  to  put  on  board  any  such  vessel  any 
specie  or  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  unless  a 
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permit  shall  have  been  previously  obtained  from 
the  proper  collector,  or  from  a  revenue-officer, 
authorized  by  the  collector  to  grant  such  per- 
mits ;  nor  unless  the  owner,  consignee,  agent,  or 
factor,  shall,  with  the  master,  give  bond,  with 
one  or  more  sureties,  to  the  United  States,  in  a 
sum  double  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo, 
that  the  vessel  shall  not  proceed  to  any  foreign 
port  or  place,  and  that  the  cargo  shall  be  re-land- 
ed in  some  port  of  the  United  States :  Provided, 
That  it  shall  be  lawful  and  sufficient  in  the  case 
of  any  such  vessel,  whose  employment  has  been 
uniformly  confined  to  rivers,  bays,  and  sounds, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to 
give  bond  in  an  amount  equal  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  for  each  ton  of  said  vessel,  with 
condition  that  such  vessel  shall  not,  during  the 
time  limited  in  the  condition  of  the  bond,  pro- 
ceed to  any  foreign  port  or  place,  or  put  any  ar- 
ticle on  board  of  any  other  vessel,  or  be  employed 
in  any  foreign  trade. 

Sec.  16.  Andbe  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any 
ship  or  vessel  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  so 
much  of  the  act  laying  an  embargo  on  all  ships 
and  vessels  in  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  several  acts  supplementary 
thereto,  as  is  not  repealed  by  this  act,  depart 
from  any  port  of  the  United  States  without  a 
clearance  or  permit,  or  having  given  bond  in  the 
manner  provided  by  law,  such  ship  or  vessel,  to- 
gether with  her  cargo,  shall  be  wholly  forfeited  ; 
and  the  owner  or  owners,  agent,  freighter  or 
factors,  master  or  commander,  of  such  ship  or 
vessel,  shall,  moreover,  severally  forfeit  and  pay 
a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the  ship  or  vessel,  and 
ol  the  cargo  put  on  board  the  same. 

Sec.  17.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
act  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  certain  goods, 
Avares,  and  merchandise,  passed  the  eighteenth 
of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  six, 
and  the  act  supplementary  thereto,  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby  repealed,  from  and  after  the  said 
twentieth  day  of  May  next :  Provided,  That  all 


penalties  and  forfeitures  which  shall  have  been 
previously  incurred  by  virtue  of  the  said  acts, 
shall  be  recovered  and  distributed  in  like  manner 
as  if  the  said  acts  had  continued  in  full  force  and 
virtue. 

Sec.  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  pen- 
alties and  forfeitures  arising  under  or  incurred  by 
virtue  of  this  act,  may  be  sued  for,  prosecuted,  and 
recovered,  with  costs  of  suit,  by  action  of  debt,  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  by 
indictment  or  information  in  any  court  having  com- 
petent jurisdiction  to  try  the  same ;  and  shall  be 
distributed  and  accounted  for  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate 
the  collection  of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage," 
passed  the  second  day  of  March,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine ;  and  such  penal- 
ties and  forfeitures  may  be  examined,  mitigated, 
or  remitted,  in  like  manner,  and  under  the  like 
conditions,  regulations,  and  restrictions,  as  are 
prescribed,  authorized,  and  directed,  by  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  mitigating  or 
remitting  the  forfeitures,  penalties,  and  disabili- 
ties, accruing  in  certain  cases  therein  mentioned," 
passed  the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-seven,  and  made  perpetual 
by  an  act  passed  the  eleventh  day  of  February, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred. 

Sec.  19.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this 
act  shall  continue  and  be  in  force  until  the  end 
of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  and  no  longer ; 
and  that  the  act  laying  an  embargo  on  all  ships 
and  vessels  in  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  the  several  acts  supplementary 
thereto,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  re- 
pealed, from  and  after  the  end  of  the  next  session 
of  Congress. 

J.  B.  Vaknttm, 

Speaker  of  (he  House  of  Representatives. 

Jko.  Milledge, 

President  of  the  Senate,  pro  tempore. 
March  1,  1809. 

Approved, 

Thomas  Jepfeeson. 
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No.  II. 

An  Act  concerning  the  commercial  inter- 
course   BETWEEN    THE    UNITED    STATES    AND 

Great  Britain  and  France,  and  their  de- 
pendencies, AND  FOR   OTHER   PURPOSES. 

JBe  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Mouse  of 
Hejiresentatives  of  the  United  States  of -America, 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  from  and  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  no  British  or  French  armed 
vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  harbors  or 
waters  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States ; 
but  every  British  and  French  armed  vessel  is 
hereby  interdicted,  except  when  they  shall  be 
forced  in  by  distress,  by  the  dangers  of  the  sea, 
or  when  charged  with  despatches  or  business 
from  their  government,  or  coming  as  a  public 
packet  for  the  conveyance  of  letters ;  in  which 
cases,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  when  they  shall  be 
permitted  to  enter,  the  commanding  officer  shall 
immediately  report  his  vessel  to  the  collector  of 
the  district,  stating  the  object  or  causes  of  his 
entering  the  harbors  or  waters  of  the  United 
States;  and  shall  take  such  position  therein  as 
shall  be  assigned  him  by  such  collector,  and  shall 
conform  himself,  his  vessel  and  crew,  to  such  reg- 
ulations respecting  health,  repairs,  supplies,  stay, 
intercourse,  and  departure,  as  shall  be  signified 
to  him  by  the  said  collector,  under  the  authority 
and  directions  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  and,  not  conforming  thereto,  shall  be  re- 
quired to  depart  from  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  pa- 
cific intercourse  with  any  interdicted  foreign  arm- 
ed vessels,  the  officers  or  crew  thereof,  is  hereby 
forbidden ;  and  if  any  person  shall  afford  any  aid 
to  such  armed  vessel,  either  in  repairing  her,  or 
in  furnishing  her,  her  officers  or  crew,  with  sup- 
plies of  any  kind  or  in  any  manner  whatsoever ; 
or  if  any  pilot  shall  assist  in  navigating  the  said 
armed  vessel,  contrary  to  this  prohibition,  unless 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  her  beyond  the  limits 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  the  person 
or  persons  so  offending  shall  be  liable  to  be  bound 
to  their  good  behavior,  and  shall,  moreover,  for- 
feit and  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  thousand 


dollars,  to  be  recovered  upon  indictment  or  in- 
formation in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction ; 
one  moiety  thereof  to  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  person  who 
shall  give  information  and  prosecute  the  same  to 
effect :  Provided,  That  if  the  prosecution  shall 
be  by  a  public  officer,  the  whole  forfeiture  shall 
accrue  to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  the 
penalties  and  forfeitures  which  may  have  been  in- 
curred under  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  interdict 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  their 
dependencies,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  also 
all  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  which  may  have 
been  incurred  under  the  act  laying  an  embargo 
on  all  ships  and  vessels  in  the  ports  and  harbors 
of  the  United  States,  or  under  any  of  the  several 
acts  supplementary  thereto,  or  to  enforce  the 
same,  or  under  the  acts  to  interdict  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  their  dependen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes,  shall  be  recovered 
and  distributed,  and  may  be  remitted  in  the  man- 
ner provided  by  the  said  acts  respectively,  and 
in  like  manner  as  if  the  said  acts  had  continued 
in  full  force  and  effect. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  case 
either  Great  Britain  or  France  shall,  before  the 
third  day  of  March  next,  so  revoke  or  modify  her 
edicts  as  that  they  shall  cease  to  violate  the  neu- 
tral commerce  of  the  United  States,  which  fact 
the  president  of  the  United  States  shall  declare 
by  proclamation ;  and  if  the  other  nation  shall 
not,  within  three  months  thereafter,  so  revoke  or 
modify  her  edicts  in  like  manner,  then  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eighteenth  sections  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  interdict  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  France, 
and  their  dependencies,  and  for  other  purposes," 
shall,  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  three  months 
from  the  date  of  the  proclamation  aforesaid,  be  re- 
vived and  have  full  force  and  effect,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  dominions,  colonies,  and  dependencies,  and 
to  the  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
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of  the  dominions,  colonies,  and  dependencies  of  the 
nation  thus  refusing  or  neglecting  to  revoke  or 
modify  her  edicts  in  the  manner  aforesaid.  And 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  this  act  shall,  from 
the  date  of  such  proclamation,  cease  and  be  dis- 
continued in  relation  to  the  nation  revoking  or 
modifying  her  decrees  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 

J.  B.  Varnum, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
John  Gaillard, 

President  of  the  Senate,  pro  tempore. 
May  1,  1810. 

Approved, 

James  Madison. 


No.  III. 

An  Act  supplementary  to  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  concerning  the  commercial  inter- 
course   BETWEEN    THE    UNITED    STATES    AND 

Great  Britain  and  France,  and  their  de- 
pendencies, AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES." 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  no  vessel  owned 
wholly  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  have  departed  from  a  British 
port  prior  to  the  second  day  of  February,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eleven,  and  no  mer- 
chandise owned  wholly  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  imported  in  such  vessel,  shall 
be  liable  to  seizure  or  forfeiture,  on  account  of 
any  infraction  or  presumed  infraction  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  a  supple- 
ment. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  case 
Great  Britain  shall  so  revoke  or  modify  her  edicts 
as  that  they  shall  cease  to  violate  the  neutral 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  president  of 
the  United  States  shall  declare  the  fact  by  proc- 
lamation ;  and  such  proclamation  shall  be  admit- 
ted as  evidence,  and  no  other  evidence  shall  be 
admitted,  of  such  revocation  or  modification,  in 
any  suit  or  prosecution  which  may  be  instituted 


under  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  to  which  this 
act  is  a  supplement.  And  the  restrictions  im- 
posed or  which  may  be  imposed,  by  virtue  of  the 
said  act,  shall,  from  the  date  of  such  proclama- 
tion, cease  and  be  discontinued. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  until 
the  proclamation  aforesaid  shall  have  been  issued, 
the  several  provisions  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eigh- 
teenth sections  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  in- 
terdict the  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  France,  and 
their  dependencies,  and  for  other  purposes,"  shall 
have  full  force,  and  be  immediately  carried  into 
effect  against  Great  Britain,  her  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies :  Provided,  however,  That  any  vessel 
or  merchandise  which  may,  in  pursuance  thereof, 
be  seized,  prior  to  the  fact  being  ascertained 
whether  Great  Britain  shall,  on  or  before  the  sec- 
ond day  of  February,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eleven,  have  revoked  or  modified  her 
edicts  in  the  manner  above-mentioned,  shall  nev- 
ertheless be  restored  on  application  of  the  parties, 
on  their  giving  bond  with  approved  sureties  to 
the  United  States,  in  a  sum  equal  to  the  value 
thereof,  to  abide  the  decision  of  the  proper  court 
of  the  United  States  thereon ;  and  any  such  bond 
shall  be  considered  as  satisfied,  if  Great  Britain 
shall,  on  or  before  the  second  day  of  February, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eleven,  have 
revoked  or  modified  her  edicts  in  the  manner 
above-mentioned :  Provided  also,  That  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  affect  any 
ships  or  vessels,  or  the  cargoes  of  ships  or  ves- 
sels, wholly  owned  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  which  had  cleared  out  for  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope,  or  for  any  port  beyond  the  same, 
prior  to  the  tenth  day  of  November,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  ten. 
J.  B.  Varnum, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

John  Pope, 

President  of  the  Senate,  pro  tempore. 
March  2,  1811. 

Approved, 

James  Madison. 
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No.  IV. 

BERLIN"  IMPERIAL  DECREE. 

Imperial  Decree  declaring  the  British  Isles 
in  a  state  oe  blockade. 

"Imperial  Camp,  Berlin,  November  21,  1806. 

"  Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French,  and  king 
of  Italy,  considering  — 

"  1.  That  England  does  not  admit  the  right  of 
nations,  as  universally  acknowledged  by  all  civil- 
ized people ; 

"  2.  That  she  declares  as  an  enemy  every  in- 
dividual belonging  to  an  enemy-state ;  and  in 
consequence  makes  prison ers-of-war,  not  only  of 
the  crews  of  armed  vessels,  but  those  also  of 
merchant-vessels,  and  even  the  supercargoes  of 
the  same ; 

"  3.  That  she  extends  or  applies  to  merchant- 
vessels,  to  articles  of  commerce,  and  to  the  prop- 
erty of  individuals,  the  right  of  conquest,  which 
can  only  be  applied  or  extended  to  what  belongs 
to  an  enemy-state ; 

"  4.  That  she  extends  to  ports  not  fortified,  to 
harbors  and  mouths  of  rivers,  the  right  of  block- 
ade, which,  according  to  reason  and  the  usages 
of  civilized  nations,  is  applicable  only  to  strong 
or  fortified  ports ; 

"  5.  That  she  declares  places  blockaded,  before 
which  she  has  not  a  single  vessel-of-war ;  although 
a  place  ought  not  to  be  considered  blockaded  but 
when  it  is  so  invested  as  that  no  approach  to  it 
can  be  made  without  imminent  hazard ;  that  she 
declares  even  places  blockaded  which  her  united 
forces  would  be  incapable  of  doing,  such  as  en- 
tire coasts,  and  a  whole  empire  ; 

"  6.  That  this  unequalled  abuse  of  the  right  of 
blockade  has  no  other  object  than  to  interrupt 
the  communication  of  different  nations,  and  to 
extend  the  commerce  and  industry  of  England 
upon  the  ruin  of  those  of  the  continent ; 

"  7.  That  this  being  the  evident  design  of  Eng- 
land, whoever  deals  on  the  continent  in  English 
merchandise,  favors  that  design,  and  becomes  an 
accomplice ; 

"8.   That  this  conduct  in   England   (worthy 


only  of  the  first  ages  of  barbarism)  has  benefited 
her,  to  the  detriment  of  other  nations ; 

"  9.  That  it  being  right  to  oppose  to  an  enemy 
the  same  arms  she  makes  use  of;  to  combat  as 
she  does ;  when  all  ideas  of  justice,  and  every  lib- 
eral sentiment  (the  result  of  civilization  among 
men),  are  disregarded — ■ 

"  We  have  resolved  to  enforce  against  England 
the  usages  which  she  has  consecrated  in  her  mari- 
time code. 

"  The  present  decree  shall  be  considered  as  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  until  England  has 
acknowledged  that  the  rights  of  war  are  the  same 
on  land  as  at  sea ;  that  they  can  not  be  extended 
to  any  private  property  whatever,  nor  to  persons 
who  are  not  military,  and  until  the  right  of  block- 
ading be  restrained  to  fortified  places  actually  in- 
vested by  competent  forces. 

"Article  1.  The  British  islands  are  in  a  state 
of  blockade. 

"  2.  All  commerce  and  correspondence  with 
them  is  prohibited.  Consequently,  all  letters  or 
packets  written  in  England,  or  to  an  Englishman, 
written  in  the  English  language,  shall  not  be 
despatched  from  the  postoffices ;  and  shall  be 
seized. 

"  3.  Every  individual,  a  subject  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, of  whatever  rank  or  condition,  who  is  found 
in  countries  occupied  by  our  troops  or  those  of 
our  allies,  shall  be  made  prisoner-of-war. 

"  4.  Every  warehouse,  all  merchandise  or  prop- 
erty whatever  belonging  to  an  Englishman,  are 
declared  good  prize. 

"  5.  One  half  of  the  proceeds  of  merchandise 
declared  to  be  good  prize,  and  forfeited  as  in  the 
preceding  articles,  shall  go  to  indemnify  mer- 
chants who  have  suffered  losses  by  the  English 
cruisers. 

"  C.  No  vessel  coming  directly  from  England 
or  her  colonies,  or  having  been  there  since  the 
publication  of  this  decree,  shall  be  admitted  into 
any  port. 

"  7.  Every  vessel  that,  by  a  false  declaration, 
contravenes  the  foregoing  disposition,  shall  be 
seized,  and  the  ship  and  cargo  confiscated  as 
English  property. 
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"  8.  [This  article  states  that  the  councils  of 
prizes  at  Paris  and  at  Milan  shall  have  recogni- 
zance of  what  may  arise  in  the  empire  and  in 
Italy  under  the  present  article.] 

"  9.  Communications  of  this  decree  shall  be 
made  to  the  kings  of  Spain,  Naples,  Holland, 
Etruria,  and  to  our  other  allies,  whose  subjects, 
as  well  as  ours,  are  victims  of  the  injuries  and 
barbarity  of  the  English  maritime  code. 

"10.  Our  ministers  of  foreign  relations,  &c, 
are  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  present 

decree-  "Napoleon." 


No.  V. 

BRITISH  ORDERS  IN  COUNCIL. 

At  a  Court  at  the  Queen's  Palace,  the  *Ith  of 
January,  1807;  present,  the  -King's  most  ex- 
cellent Majesty,  in  Council. 

"  Whereas  the  French  government  has  issued 
certain  orders,  which,  in  violation  of  the  usages 
of  wai',  purport  to  prohibit  the  commerce  of  all 
neutral  nations  with  his  majesty's  dominions,  and 
also  to  prevent  such  nation  from  trading  with 
any  other  country  in  any  articles,  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture,  of  his  majesty's  domin- 
ions ;  and  whereas  the  said  government  has  also 
taken  upon  itself  to  declare  all  his  majesty's  do- 
minions to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  at  a  time 
when  the  fleets  of  France  and  her  allies  are  them- 
selves confined  within  their  own  ports  by  the  su- 
perior valor  and  discipline  of  the  British  navy ; 
and  whereas  such  attempts,  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  would  give  to  his  majesty  an  unquestion- 
able right  of  retaliation,  and  would  warrant  his 
majesty  in  enforcing  the  same  prohibition  of  all 
commerce  with  France,  which  that  power  vainly 
hopes  to  effect  against  the  commerce  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  —  a  prohibition  which  the  superi- 
ority of  his  majesty's  naval  forces  might  enable 
him  to  support,  by  actually  investing  the  ports 
and  coasts  of  the  enemy  with  numerous  squad- 
rons and  cruisers,  so  as  to  make  the  entrance 
or  approach  thereto  manifestly  dangerous ;  and 


whereas  his  majesty,  though  unwilling  to  follow 
the  example  of  his  enemies,  by  proceeding  to  an 
extremity  so '  distressing  to  all  nations  not  en- 
gaged in  the  war,  and  carrying  on  their  accus- 
tomed trade,  yet  feels  himself  bound  by  a  due 
regard  to  the  just  defence  of  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  his  people,  not  to  suffer  such  measures 
to  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  without  taking  some 
steps  on  his  part  to  restrain  this  violence,  and  to 
retort  upon  them  the  evils  of  their  own  injustice : 
his  majesty  is  thereupon  pleased,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  order,  and  it  is 
hereby  ordered,  that  no  vessel  shall  be  permitted 
to  trade  from  one  port  to  another,  both  which 
ports  shall  belong  to,  or  be  in  the  possession  of 
France  or  her  allies,  or  shall  be  so  far  under  their 
control  as  that  British  vessels  may  not  trade 
freely  thereat ;  aad  the  commanders  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ships-of-war  and  privateers  shall  be,  and 
are  hereby  instructed,  to  warn  every  neutral  ves- 
sel coming  from  any  such  port,  and  destined  to 
another  such  port,  to  discontinue  her  voyage,  and 
not  to  proceed  to  any  such  port ;  and  any  vessel, 
after  being  so  warned,  or  any  vessel  coming  from 
any  such  port,  after  a  reasonable  time  shall  have 
been  afforded  for  receiving  information  of  this 
his  majesty's  order,  which  shall  be  found  pro- 
ceeding to  another  such  port,  shall  be  captured 
and  brought  in,  and,  together  with  her  cargo, 
shall  be  condemned  as  lawful  prize ;  and  his  ma- 
jesty's principal  secretaries  of  state,  the  lords- 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  judges 
of  the  high  court  of  admiralty  and  courts  of  vice- 
admiralty,  are  to  take  the  necessary  measures 
herein  as  to  them  shall  respectively  appertain. 
[Signed]  "TV.  Fawkenee." 


No.  VI. 

At  a  Court  at  the  Queen's  Palace,  the  Wth  of 
November,  1807 ;  present,  the  King's  most  ex- 
cellent Majesty,  in  Council. 

"  Whereas  certain  orders,  establishing  an  un- 
precedented system  of  warfare  against  this  king- 
dom, and  aimed  especially  at  the  destruction  of 
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its  commerce  and  resources,  were  some  time  since 
issued  by  the  government  of  France,  by  which 
the  British  islands  were  declared  to  be  in  a  state 
of  blockade ;  thereby  subjecting  to  capture  and 
condemnation  all  vessels,  with  their  cargoes, 
which  should  continue  to  trade  with  his  majes- 
ty's dominions  : 

"And  whereas,  by  the  same  orders,  all  trading 
in  English  merchandise  is  prohibited ;  and  every 
article  of  merchandise  belonging  to  England,  or 
coming  from  her  colonies,  or  of  her  manufacture, 
is  declared  lawful  prize  : 

"And  whereas  the  nations  in  alliance  with 
France,  and  under  her  control,  were  required  to 
give,  and  have  given,  and  do  give,  effect  to  such 
orders : 

"And  whereas  his  majesty's  order,  of  the  sev- 
enth of  January  last,  has  not  answered  the  de- 
sired purpose,  either  of  compelling  the  enemy  to 
recall  those  orders,  or  of  inducing  neutral  nations 
to  interpose,  with  effect,  to  obtain  their  revoca- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  have  been 
recently  enforced  with  increased  rigor : 

"And  whereas  his  majesty,  under  these  circum- 
stances, finds  himself  compelled  to  take  further 
measures  for  asserting  and  vindicating  his  just 
rights,  and  for  supporting  that  maritime  power 
which  the  exertions  and  valor  of  his  people  have, 
under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  enabled  him  to 
establish  and  maintain  ;  and  the  maintenance  of 
which  is  not  more  essential  to  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  than  it  is 
to  the  protection  of  such  states  as  still  retain 
their  independence,  and  to  the  general  inter- 
course and  happiness  of  mankind — 

"  His  majesty  is  therefore  pleased,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  order,  and  it  is 
hereby  ordered,  that  all  the  ports  and  places  of 
France  and  her  allies,  or  of  any  other  country  at 
war  with  his  majesty,  and  all  other  ports  or  places 
in  Europe,  from  which,  although  not  at  war  with 
his  majesty,  the  British  flag  is  excluded,  and  all 
ports  or  places  in  the  colonies  belonging  to  his 
majesty's  enemies,  shall,  from  henceforth,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  restrictions  in  point  of  trade 
and  navigation,  with  the  exceptions  hereinafter 


mentioned,  as  if  the  same  were  actually  block- 
aded by  his  majesty's  naval  forces,  in  the  most 
strict  and  rigorous  manner.  And  it  is  hereby 
further  ordered  and  declared,  that  all  trade  in 
articles  which  are  of  the  produce  or  manufacture 
of  the  said  countries  or  colonies,  shall  be  deemed 
and  considered  to  be  unlawful ;  and  that  every 
vessel  trading  from  or  to  the  said  countries  or 
colonies,  together  with  the  goods  and  merchan- 
dise on  board,  and  all  articles  of  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  the  said  countries  or  colonies, 
shall  be  captured  and  condemned  as  prize  to  the 
captors. 

"But  although  his  majesty  would  be  fully 
justified,  by  the  circumstances  and  considerations 
above  recited,  in  establishing  such  a  system  of 
restrictions  with  respect  to  all  the  countries  and 
colonies  of  his  enemies,  without  exception  or 
qualification ;  yet  his  majesty,  being  nevertheless 
desirous  not  to  subject  neutrals  to  any  greater 
inconvenience  than  is  absolutely  inseparable  from 
the  carrying  into  effect  his  majesty's  just  deter- 
mination to  counteract  the  designs  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  to  retort  upon  themselves  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  violence  and  injustice;  and 
being  yet  willing  to  hope  that  it  may  be  possible 
(consistently  with  that  object)  still  to  allow  to 
neutrals  the  opportunity  of  furnishing  themselves 
with  colonial  produce  for  their  own  consumption 
and  supply  ;  and  even  to  leave  open,  for  the  pres- 
ent, SUCH  TRADE  WITH  HIS  MAJESTY'S 
ENEMIES  AS  SHALL  BE  CARRIED  ON  DI- 
RECTLY WITH  THE  PORTS  OF  HIS  MA- 
JESTY'S DOMINIONS,  OR  OF  HIS  ALLIES, 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  mentioned  — 

"  His  majesty  is  therefore  pleased  further  to 
order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  extend  to  subject  to  cap- 
ture or  condemnation  any  vessel,  or  the  cargo  of 
any  vessel,  belonging  to  any  country  not  declared 
by  this  order  to  be  subjected  to  the  restrictions 
incident  to  a  state  of  blockade,  which  shall  have 
cleared  out  with  such  cargo  from  some  port  or 
place  of  the  country  to  which  she  belongs,  either 
in  Europe  or  America,  or  from  some  free  port  in 
his   majesty's  colonies,  under  circumstances  in 
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which  such  trade  from  such  free  port  is  permit- 
ted, direct  to  some  port  or  place  in  the  colonies 
of  his  majesty's  enemies,  or  from  those  colonies 
direct  to  the  country  to  which  such  vessel  be- 
longs, or  to  some  free  port  in  his  majesty's  colo- 
nies, in  such  cases,  and  with  such  articles,  as  it 
may  be  lawful  to  import  into  such  free  port ;  nor 
to  any  vessel,  or  cargo  of  any  vessel,  belonging 
to  any  country  not  at  war  with  his  majesty,  which 
shall  have  cleared  out  from  some  port  or  place  in 
this  kingdom,  or  from  Gibraltar  or  Malta,  under 
such  regulations  as  his  majesty  may  think  fit  to 
prescribe,  or  from  any  port  belonging  to  his  ma- 
jesty's allies,  and  shall  be  proceeding  direct  to 
the  port  specified  in  her  clearance;  nor  to  any 
vessel,  or  the  cargo  of  any  vessel,  belonging  to 
any  country  not  at  war  with  his  majesty,  which 
shall  be  coming  from  any  port  or  place  in  Europe 
which  is  declared  by  this  order  to  be  subject  to 
the  restrictions  incident  to  a  state  of  blockade, 
DESTINED  TO  SOME  PORT  OR  PLACE  IN 
EUROPE  BELONGING  TO  HIS  MAJESTY, 
and  which  shall  be  on  her  voyage  direct  thereto ; 
but  these  exceptions  are  not  to  be  understood  as 
excepting  from  capture  or  confiscation  any  vessel 
or  goods  which  may  be  liable  thereto,  in  respect 
of  having  entered  or  departed  from  any  port  or 
place  actually  blockaded  by  his  majesty's  squad- 
rons or  ships-of-war,  or  for  being  enemies'  prop- 
erty, or  for  any  other  cause  than  the  contraven- 
tion of  this  present  order. 

"And  the  commanders  of  his  majesty's  ships- 
of-war  and  privateers,  and  other  vessels  acting 
under  his  majesty's  commission,  shall  be,  and  are 
hereby  instructed,  to  warn  any  vessel,  which  shall 
have  commenced  her  voyage  prior  to  any  notice 
of  this  order,  and  shall  be  destined  to  any  port 
of  France,  or  of  her  allies,  or  of  any  other  coun- 
try at  war  with  his  majesty,  or  to  any  port  or 
place  from  which  the  British  flag,  as  aforesaid,  is 
excluded,  or  to  any  colony  belonging  to  his  ma- 
jesty's enemies,  and  which  shall  not  have  cleared 
out,  as  is  hereinbefore  allowed,  to  discontinue  her 
voyage,  and  to  proceed  to  some  port  or  place  in 
this  kingdom,  or  to  Gibraltar  or  Malta.  And 
any  vessel  which,  after  having  been  so  warned, 
161 


or  after  a  reasonable  time  shall  have  been  afford- 
ed for  the  arrival  of  information  of  this  his  majes- 
ty's order  to  any  port  or  place  from  which  she 
sailed,  or  which,  after  having  notice  of  this  order, 
shall  be  found  in  the  prosecution  of  any  voyage 
contrary  to  the  restrictions  contained  in  this  or- 
der, shall  be  captured,  and,  together  with  her 
cargo,  condemned  as  lawful  prize  to  the  cap- 
tors. 

"And  whereas  countries  not  engaged  in  the 
war  have  acquiesced  in  the  orders  of  France,  pro- 
hibiting all  trade  in  any  articles  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  his  majesty's  dominions;  and  the 
merchants  of  those  countries  have  given  counte- 
nance and  effect  to  those  prohibitions,  by  accept- 
ing from  persons  styling  themselves  commercial 
agents  of  the  enemy,  resident  at  neutral  ports, 
certain  documents,  termed  '■certificates  of  ori- 
gin^ being  certificates  obtained  at  the  ports  of 
shipment,  declaring  that  the  articles  of  the  cargo 
are  not  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  his 
majesty's  dominions,  or  to  that  effect. 

"And  whereas  this  expedient  has  been  direct- 
ed by  France,  and  submitted  to  by  such  mer- 
chants, as  part  of  the  new  system  of  warfare 
directed  against  the  trade  of  this  kingdom,  and 
as  the  most  effectual  instrument  of  accomplishing 
the  same ;  and  it  is  therefore  essentially  necessary 
to  resist  it — 

"  His  majesty  is  therefore  pleased,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  order,  and  it 
is  hereby  ordered,  that  if  any  vessel,  after  a  rea- 
sonable time  shall  have  been  afforded  for  receiv- 
ing notice  of  this  his  majesty's  order,  at  the  port 
or  place  from  which  such  vessel  shall  have  cleared 
out,  shall  be  found  carrying  any  such  certificate 
or  document  as  aforesaid,  or  any  document  re- 
ferring to  or  authenticating  the  same,  such  ves- 
sel shall  be  adjudged  lawful  prize  to  the  cap- 
tors, together  with  the  goods  laden  therein,  be- 
longing to  the  person  or  persons  by  whom,  or 
on  whose  behalf,  any  such  document  was  put  on 
board. 

"And  the  right  honorable  the  lords-commis- 
sioners of  his  majesty's  treasury,  his  majesty's 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  the  lords-commis- 
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sioners  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  judges  of  the 
high  court  of  admiralty,  and  courts  of  vice-admi- 
ralty, are  to  take  the  necessary  measures  herein, 
as  to  them  shall  respectively  appertain. 

"W.  Fawkenee." 


No.  VII. 

MILAN  IMPERIAL  DECREE. 

Rejoinder  to  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Order  in 
Council  of  the  11th  of  November,  1807. 

"At  our  Rotal  Palace  at  Milan,  Dec.  17,  1807. 

"  Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French,  king  of 
Italy,  and  protector  of  the  Rhenish  confedera- 
tion : 

"  Observing  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Brit- 
ish government,  on  the  eleventh  of  November 
last,  by  which  vessels  belonging  to  neutral,  friend- 
ly, or  even  powers  the  allies  of  England,  are  made 
liable,  not  only  to  be  searched  by  English  cruis- 
ers, but  to  be  compulsorily  detained  in  England, 
and  to  have  a  tax  laid  on  them  of  so  much  per 
cent,  on  the  cargo,  to  be  regulated  by  the  British 
legislature : 

"  Observing  that,  by  these  acts,  the  British 
government  denationalizes  ships  of  every  nation 
in  Europe ;  that  it  is  not  competent  for  any  gov- 
ernment to  detract  from  its  own  independence 
and  rights,  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  having 
in  trust  the  sovereignties  and  independence  of 
the  flag ;  and  that  if,  by  an  unpardonable  weak- 
ness, and  which  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  would 
be  an  indelible  stain,  such  a  tyranny  were  allowed 
to  be  established  into  principles  and  consecrated 
by  usages,  the  English  would  avail  themselves  of 
it  to  assert  it  as  a  right,  as  they  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  tolerance  of  governments  to 
establish  the  infamous  principle  that  the  flag  of  a 
nation  does  not  cover  goods,  and  to  give  to  their 
right  of  blockade  an  arbitrary  extension,  Avhich 
infringes  on  the  sovereignty  of  every  state ;  we 
have  decreed,  and  do  decree,  as  follows :  — 

"  I.  Every  ship,  to  whatever  nation  it  may  be- 


long, that  shall  have  submitted  to  be  searched 
by  an  English  ship,  or  on  a  voyage  to  England, 
or  shall  have  paid  any  tax  whatsoever  to  the 
English  government,  is  thereby,  and  for  that 
alone,  declared  to  be  denationalized;  to  have 
forfeited  the  protection  of  its  king ;  and  to  have 
become  English  property. 

"II.  Whether  the  ships,  thus  denationalized 
by  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, enter  into  our  ports  or  those  of  our  allies, 
or  whether  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  ships- 
of-war  or  of  our  privateers,  they  are  declared  to 
be  good  and  lawful  prize. 

"  III.  The  British  islands  are  declared  to  be  in 
a  state  of  blockade,  both  by  land  and  sea.  Ev- 
ery ship,  of  whatever  nation,  or  whatsoever  the 
nature  of  its  cargo  may  be,  that  sails  from  the 
ports  of  England,  or  those  of  the  English  colo- 
nies, and  of  the  countries  occupied  by  English 
troops,  and  proceeding  to  England,  or  to  the  Eng- 
lish colonies,  or  to  countries  occupied  by  English 
troops,  is  good  and  lawful  prize,  as  contrary  to 
the  present  decree  ;  and  may  be  captured  by  our 
ships-of-war  or  our  privateers,  and  adjudged  to 
the  captor. 

"  IV.  These  measures,  which  are  resorted  to 
only  in  just  retaliation  of  the  barbarous  system 
adopted  by  England,  which  assimilates  its  legis- 
lation to  that  of  Algiers,  shall  cease  to  have  any 
effect  with  respect  to  all  nations  who  shall  have 
the  firmness  to  compel  the  English  government 
to  respect  their  flag.  They  shall  continue  to  be 
rigorously  in  force  as  long  as  that  government 
does  not  return  to  the  principle  of  the  law  of 
nations,  which  regulates  the  relations  of  civilized 
states  in  a  state  of  war.  The  provisions  of  the 
present  decree  shall  be  abrogated  and  null  in 
fact,  as  soon  as  the  English  abide  again  by  the 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  are  also 
the  principles  of  justice  and  honor. 

"All  our  ministers  are  charged  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  present  decree,  which  shall  be  in- 
serted in  the  bulletin  of  the  laws. 

"  Napoleon." 
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No.  vm. 

ORDER  IN  COUNCIL. 

At  a  Court  at  the  Queen's  Palace,  the  2Qth  of 
April,  1809;  present,  the  King's  most  excel- 
lent Majesty,  in  Council. 

"  Whereas  his  majesty,  by  his  order  in  coun- 
cil of  the  11th  of  November,  1807,  was  pleased, 
for  reasons  assigned  therein,  to  order  that  '  all 
the  ports  and  places  of  France  and  her  allies,  and 
any  other  country  at  war  with  his  majesty,  and 
all  other  ports  or  places  in  Europe  from  which, 
although  not  at  war  with  his  majesty,  the  Brit- 
ish flag  is  excluded,  and  all  ports  and  places  in 
the  colonies  belonging  to  his  majesty's  enemies, 
should  from  thenceforth  be  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions,  in  point  of  trade  and  navigation,  as 
if  the  same  were  actually  blockaded  in  the  most 
strict  and  rigorous  manner,'  and  also  to  prohibit 
'  all  trade  in  articles  which  are  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  the  said  countries  or  colonies :' 

"And  whereas  his  majesty,  having  been,  nev- 
ertheless, desirous  not  to  subject  those  countries, 
which  were  in  alliance  or  amity  with  his  majesty, 
to  any  greater  inconvenience  than  Avas  absolutely 
inseparable  from  carrying  into  effect  his  majes- 
ty's just  determination  to  counteract  the  designs 
of  his  enemies,  did  make  certain  exceptions  and 
modifications,  expressed  in  the  said  order  of  the 
11th  of  November  and  the  18th  of  December, 
1807,  and  the  30th  of  March,  1808: 

"And  whereas,  in  consequence  of  divers  events 
which  have  taken  place  since  the  date  of  the  first- 
mentioned  order,  affecting  the  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  territories  of  other  powers, 
it  is  expedient  that  sundry  parts  and  provisions 
of  the  said  orders  should  be  altered  or  revoked : 

"  His  majesty  is  therefore  pleased,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  revoke  and  an- 
nul the  said  several  orders,  except  as  hereinafter 
expressed ;  and  so  much  of  the  said  several  or- 
ders, except  as  aforesaid,  is  revoked  accordingly. 

"And  his  majesty  is  pleased,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  order,  and  it  is 
hereby  ordered,  that  all  the  ports  and  jjlaces,  as 
far  north  as  the  river  Ems,  inclusively,  under  the 


government  styling  itself  the  kingdom  of  Hol- 
land, and  all  ports  and  places  under  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  together  with  the  colonies,  plan- 
tations, and  settlements,  in  possession  of  those  gov- 
ernments, respectively,  and  all  ports  and  places  in 
the  northern  part  of  Italy,  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  poits  of  Orbitello  and  Pesaro,  inclusively, 
shall  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  same  restric- 
tions, in  point  of  trade  and  navigation,  without 
any  exception,  as  if  the  same  were  actually  block- 
aded by  his  majesty's  naval  force  in  the  most 
strict  and  rigorous  manner ;  and  that  every  ves- 
sel trading  from  and  to  the  said  countries  or  col- 
onies, plantations  or  settlements,  together  with  all 
goods  and  merchandise  on  board,  shall  be  con- 
demned as  prize  to  the  captors. 

"And  his  majesty  is  further  pleased  to  order, 
and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  this  order  shall 
have  effect  from  the  day  of  the  date  thereof,  with 
respect  to  any  ship,  together  with  its  cargo,  which 
may  be  captured  subsequent  to  such  day,  on  any 
voyage  which  is  and  shall  be  rendered  legal  by 
this  order,  although  such  voyage,  at  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  the  same,  was  unlawful  and 
prohibited  under  the  same  former  orders ;  and 
such  ships,  when  brought  in,  shall  be  released 
accordingly.  And  with  respect  to  all  ships,  to- 
gether with  their  cargoes,  which  may  be  captured 
in  any  voyage,  which  was  permitted  under  the 
exceptions  of  the  orders  above-mentioned,  but 
which  is  not  permitted  according  to  the  provis- 
ions of  this  order,  his  majesty  is  pleased  to  order, 
and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  such  ships  and  their 
cargoes  shall  not  be  liable  to  condemnation,  un- 
less they  shall  have  received  actual  notice  of  the 
present  order  before  such  capture ;  or,  in  default 
of  such  notice,  until  after  the  expiration  of  the 
like  intervals,  from  the  date  of  this  order,  as  were 
allowed,  for  constructive  notice,  in  the  orders  of 
the  25th  of  November,  1807,  and  the  18th  of 
May,  1808,  at  the  several  places  and  latitudes 
therein  mentioned. 

"And  the  right  honorable  the  lords-commis- 
sioners of  his  majesty's  treasury,  his  majesty's 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  the  lords-commis- 
sioners of  the  admiralty,  and  the  judges  of  the 
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high  court  of  admiralty,  and  judges  of  the  courts 
of  vice-admiralty,  are  to  give  the  necessary  di- 
rections, as  to  them  may  respectively  appertain. 
"  Steph.  Cottrell." 


No.  IX. 

ORDERS  IN  COUNCIL  REVOKED. 

At  a  Court  at  Carlton  House,  the  23d  day  of 
June,  1812;  present,  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  in  Council. 

"  Whereas  his  royal  highness  the  prince  re- 
gent was  pleased  to  declare,  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  his  majesty,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1812, 
'  that  if,  at  any  time  hereafter,  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  shall,  by  some  authentic  act  of  the 
French  government,  publicly  promulgated,  be 
absolutely  and  unconditionally  repealed,  then, 
and  from  thence,  the  order  in  council  of  the  7th 
of  January,  1807,  and  the  order  in  council  of  the 
26th  of  April,  1809,  shall,  without  any  further 
order,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared, 
from  thenceforth,  to  be  wholly  and  absolutely 
revoked :' 

"And  whereas  the  charge  d'affaires  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  resident  at  this  court, 
did,  on  the  21st  of  May  last,  transmit  to  Lord 
Viscount  Castlereagh,  one  of  his  majesty's  prin- 
cipal secretaries,  a  copy  of  a  certain  instrument, 
then  for  the  first  time  communicated  to  this  court, 
purporting  to  be  a  decree  passed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  on  the  28th  day  of  April,  1811, 
by  which  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  are 
declared  to  be  definitely  no  longer  in  force  in 
regard  to  American  vessels : 

"And  whereas  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
regent,  although  he  can  not  consider  the  tenor 
of  said  instrument  as  satisfying  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  the  said  order  of  the  21st  of  April  last, 
upon  which  the  said  orders  were  to  cease  and  to 
determine,  is  nevertheless  disposed,  on  his  part, 
to  take  such  measures  as  may  tend  to  re-establish 
the  intercourse  between  neutral  and  belligerent 
nations  upon  its  accustomed  principles ;  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent,  in  the  name  and  on 


the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  is  therefore  pleased,  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  his  majesty's  privy  coun- 
cil, to  order  and  declare,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered 
and  declared,  that  the  order  in  council,  bearing 
date  the  7th  day  of  January,  1807,  and  the  order 
in  council,  bearing  date  the  26th  of  April,  1809, 
be  revoked,  so  far  as  may  regard  American  ves- 
sels and  their  cargoes,  being  American  property, 
from  the  1st  day  of  August  next. 

"  But  whereas,  by  certain  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  all  British 
armed  vessels  are  excluded  from  the  harbors  and 
waters  of  the  said  United  States,  the  armed  ves- 
sels of  France  being  permitted  to  enter  therein, 
and  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  said  United  States  is  interdicted, 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  France  and 
the  said  United  States  having  been  restored ;  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  regent  is  pleased  hereby 
further  to  declare,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf 
of  his  majesty,  that  if  the  government  of  the  said 
United  States  shall  not,  as  soon  as  may  be,  after 
this  order  shall  have  been  duly  notified,  by  his 
majesty's  minister  in  America,  to  the  said  gov- 
ernment, revoke  or  cause  to  be  revoked  the  said 
acts,  this  present  order  shall,  in  that  case,  after 
clear  notice  signified  by  his  majesty's  minister  in 
America,  to  the  said  government,  be  thenceforth 
null  and  of  no  effect. 

"It  is  further  ordered  and  declared  that  all 
American  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  being  Amer- 
ican property,  that  shall  have  been  captured  sub- 
sequently to  the  28th  of  May  last,  for  a  breach  of 
the  aforesaid  orders  in  council  alone,  and  which 
shall  not  have  been  actually  condemned  before 
the  date  of  this  order,  and  that  all  ships  and  car- 
goes as  aforesaid  that  shall  henceforth  be  cap- 
tured under  the  said  orders,  prior  to  the  1st  day 
of  August  next,  shall  not  be  proceeded  against 
to  condemnation,  until  further  orders ;  but  shall, 
in  the  event  of  this  order  not  becoming  null  and 
of  no  effect,  in  the  case  aforesaid,  be  forthwith 
liberated  and  restored,  subject  to  such  reason- 
able expenses,  on  the  part  of  the  captors,  as  shall 
have  been  justly  incurred. 

"  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  order  con- 
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tained,  respecting  the  revocation  of  the  orders 
herein  mentioned,  shall  be  taken  to  revive  whol- 
ly, or  in  part,  the  orders  in  council  of  the  11th  of 
November,  1807,  or  any  other  order  not  herein 
mentioned,  or  to  deprive  parties  of  any  legal 
remedy  to  which  they  may  be  entitled,  under 
the  order  in  council  of  the  21st  of  April,  1812. 

"  His  royal  highness  the  prince  regent  is  here- 
by pleased  further  to  declare,  in  the  name  and 
on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  that  nothing  in  the 
present  order  contained  shall  be  understood  to 
preclude  his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent,  if 
circumstances  shall  so  require,  from  restoring, 
after  reasonable  notice,  the  orders  of  the  7th  of 
January,  1807,  and  the  26th  of  April,  1809,  or 
any  part  thereof,  to  their  full  effect,  or  from  ta- 
king such  other  measures  of  retaliation  against 
the  enemy  as  may  appear  to  his  royal  highness 
to  be  just  and  necessary. 

"And  the  right  honorable  the  lords-commis- 
sioners of  his  majesty's  treasury,  his  majesty's 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  the  lords-commis- 
sioners of  the  admiralty,  and  the  judge  of  the 
high  court  of  admiralty,  and  the  judge  of  the 
court  of  vice-admiralty,  are  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  herein,  as  to  them  may  respectively 
appertain." 


No.  X. 

JAMES  MADISON, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

To  all  and  singular  to  whom  these  presents  shall 
come,  greeting: 

Whereas  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  his  Britannic 
majesty  was  signed  at  Ghent,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fourteen,  by  plenipotentiaries  respect- 
ively appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  said 
treaty  having  been,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  duly 
accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed,  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  February,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  ;  and  ratified  copies  thereof  hav- 


ing been  exchanged,  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of 
the  said  treaty,  which  is  in  the  words  following, 
to  wit:  — 

TREATY  OF  PEACE  AND  AMITY 

BETWEEN 

HIS   BEITANNIO   MAJESTY   AND   THE   UNITED   STATES   OF 

AMEEIOA. 

His  Britannic  majesty  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  desirous  of  terminating  the  war  which 
has  unhappily  subsisted  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  of  restoring,  upon  principles  of  perfect 
reciprocity,  peace,  friendship,  and  good  under- 
standing between  them,  have,  for  that  purpose, 
appointed  their  respective  plenipotentiaries,  that 
is  to  say:  his  Britannic  majesty,  on  his  part,  has 
appointed  the  Right  Honorable  James  Lord  Gam- 
bier,  late  admiral  of  the  white,  now  admiral  of  the 
red  squadron  of  his  majesty's  fleet;  Henry  Goul- 
burn,  Esquire,  a  member  of  the  imperial  Parlia- 
ment and  under-secretary  of  state  ;  and  William 
Adams,  Esquire,  doctor  of  civil  laws:  and  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate  thereof,  has  ap- 
pointed John  Quincy  Adams,  James  A.  Bayard, 
Henry  Clay,  Jonathan  Russell,  and  Albert  Gal- 
latin, citizens  of  the  United  States,  who,  after  a 
reciprocal  communication  of  their  respective  full 
powers,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles : 

ARTICLE  THE  FIRST. 
There  shall  be  a  firm  and  universal  peace  be- 
tween his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  United  States, 
and  between  their  respective  countries,  territories, 
cities,  towns,  and  people,  of  every  degree,  with- 
out exception  of  places  or  persons.  All  hostilities, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  shall  cease  as  soon  as  this 
treaty  shall  have  been  ratified  by  both  parties,  as 
hereinafter  mentioned.  All  territory,  places,  and 
possessions  whatsoever,  taken  by  either  party  from 
the  other  during  the  war,  or  which  may  be  taken 
after  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  excepting  only 
the  islands  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  be  re- 
stored without  delay,  and  without  causing  any 
destruction,  or  carrying  away  any  of  the  artillery 
or  other  public  property,  originally  captured  in 
the  said  forts  or  places,  and  which  shall  remain 
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therein  upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
this  treaty,  or  any  slaves  or  other  private  prop- 
erty. And  all  archives,  records,  deeds,  and  pa- 
pers, either  of  a  public  nature,  or  belonging  to 
private  persons,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
may  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  officers  of 
either  party,  shall  be,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
forthwith  restored  and  delivered  to  the  proper 
authorities  and  persons  to  whom  they  respectively 
belong.  Such  of  the  islands  in  the  bay  of  Passa- 
maquoddy  as  are  claimed  by  both  parties,  shall 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  party  in  whose 
occupation  they  may  be  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  until  the 
decision,  respecting  the  title  to  the  said  islands, 
shall  have  been  made  in  conformity  with  the 
fourth  article  of  this  treaty.  No  disposition  made 
by  this  treaty,  as  to  such  possession  of  the  islands 
and  territories  claimed  by  both  parties,  shall,  in 
any  manner  whatever,  be  construed  to  affect  the 
right  of  either. 

ARTICLE  THE  SECOND. 
Immediately  after  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty 
by  both  parties,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  orders 
shall  be  sent  to  the  armies,  squadrons,  officers, 
subjects,  and  citizens,  of  the  two  powers,  to  cease 
from  all  hostilities.  And  to  prevent  all  causes  of 
complaint  which  might  arise  on  account  of  the 
prizes  which  may  be  taken  at  sea,  after  the  said 
ratifications  of  this  treaty,  it  is  reciprocally  agreed 
that  all  vessels  and  effects  which  may  be  taken 
after  the  space  of  twelve  days  from  the  said  rati- 
fications, upon  all  parts  of  the  coast  of  North 
America,  from  the  latitude  of  twenty-three  de- 
grees north  to  the  latitude  of  fifty  degrees  north, 
and  as  far  eastward  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  as  the 
thirty-sixth  degree  of  west  longitude  from  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich,  shall  be  restored  on  each 
side;  that  the  time  shall  be  thirty  days  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  north  of  the 
equinoctial  line  or  equator ;  and  the  same  time 
for  the  British  and  Irish  channels,  for  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  all  parts  of  the  "West  Indies ;  forty 
clays  for  the  North  seas,  for  the  Baltic,  and  for 
all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  sixty  days  for  the 
Atlantic  ocean  south  of  the  equator,  as  far  as  the 


latitude  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  ninety  clays 
for  every  other  part  of  the  world  south  of  the 
equator;  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  for 
all  other  parts  of  the  world,  without  exception. 

ARTICLE  THE  THIRD. 
All  prisoners-of-war,  taken  on  either  side,  as 
well  by  land  as  by  sea,  shall  be  restored  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty, 
as  hereinafter  mentioned,  on  their  paying  the 
debts  which  they  may  have  contracted  during 
their  captivity.  The  two  contracting  parties  re- 
spectively engage  to  discharge,  in  specie,  the  ad- 
vances which  may  have  been  made  by  the  other 
for  the  sustenance  and  maintenance  of  such  pris- 
oners. 

ARTICLE  THE  FOURTH. 

Whereas  it  was  stipulated  by  the  second  article 
in  the  treaty  of  peace,  of  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three,  between  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty and  the  United  States  of  America,  that  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States  should  compre- 
hend all  islands  within  twenty  leagues  of  any 
part  of  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and  ly- 
ing between  lines  to  be  drawn  due  east  from  the 
points  where  the  aforesaid  boundaries,  between 
Nova  Scotia  on  the  one  part  and  East  Florida 
on  the  other,  shall  respectively  touch  the  bay  of 
Fundy  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  excepting  such 
islands  as  now  are,  or  heretofore  have  been,  with- 
in the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  whereas  the 
several  islands  in  the  bay  of  Passamaquoddy, 
which  is  part  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  island 
of  Grand  Menan,  in  the  said  bay  of  Fundy,  are 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  as  being  compre- 
hended within  their  aforesaid  boundaries,  which 
said  islands  are  claimed  as  belonging  to  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  as  having  been,  at  the  time  of, 
and  previous  to,  the  aforesaid  treaty  of  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty-three,  within  the 
limits  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia :  In  order, 
therefore,  finally  to  decide  upon  these  claims,  it 
is  agreed  that  they  shall  be  referred  to  two  com- 
missioners, to  be  appointed  in  the  following  man- 
ner, viz. :  one  commissioner  shall  be  appointed  by 
his  Britannic  majesty,  and  one  by  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
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consent  of  the  senate  thereof;  and  the  said  two 
commissioners,  so  appointed,  shall  be  sworn  im- 
partially to  examine  and  decide  upon  the  said 
claims,  according  to  such  evidence  as  shall  be  laid 
before  them  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
and  of  the  United  States  respectively.  The  said 
commissioners  shall  meet  at  St.  Andrews,  in  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  shall  have  power 
to  adjourn  to  such  other  place  or  places  as  they 
shall  think  fit.  The  said  commissioners  shall,  by 
a  declaration  or  report,  under  their  hands  and 
seals,  decide  to  which  of  the  two  contracting  par- 
ties the  several  islands  aforesaid  do  respectively 
belong,  in  conformity  with  the  true  intent  of  the 
said  treaty  of  peace,  of  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three.  And  if  the  said  commis- 
sioners shall  agree  in  their  decision,  both  parties 
shall  consider  such  decision  as  final  and  conclu- 
sive. It  is  further  agreed  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  two  commissioners  differing  upon  all  or  any 
of  the  matters  so  referred  to  them,  or  in  the 
event  of  both  or  either  of  the  said  commissioners 
refusing,  or  declining,  or  wilfully  omitting,  to  act 
as  such,  they  shall  make,  jointly  or  separately,  a 
report  or  reports,  as  well  to  the  government  of 
his  Britannic  majesty  as  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  stating  in  detail  the  points  on  which  they 
differ,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  their  respect- 
ive opinions  have  been  formed,  or  the  grounds 
upon  which  they,  or  either  of  them,  have  so  re- 
fused, declined,  or  omitted  to  act.  And  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  hereby  agree  to  refer  the  report  or  reports 
of  the  said  commissioners  to  some  friendly  sov- 
ereign or  state,  to  be  then  named  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  who  shall  be  requested  to  decide  on 
the  differences  which  may  be  stated  in  the  said 
report  or  reports,  or  upon  the  report  of  one  com- 
missioner, together  with  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  other  commissioner  shall  have  refused,  de- 
clined, or  omitted  to  act,  as  the  case  may  be. 
And  if  the  commissioner  so  refusing,  declining, 
or  omitting  to  act,  shall  also  wilfully  omit  to 
state  the  grounds  upon  which  he  has  so  done,  in 
such  manner  that  the  said  statement  may  be  re- 
ferred to  such  friendly  sovereign  or  state,  together 


with  the  report  of  such  other  commissioner,  then 
such  sovereign  or  state  shall  decide,  ex  parte, 
upon  the  said  report  alone.  And  his  Britannic 
majesty  and  the  government  of  the  United  States 
engage  to  consider  the  decision  of  such  friendly 
sovereign  or  state  to  be  final  and  conclusive  on 
all  the  matters  so  referred. 

ARTICLE  THE  FIFTH. 

Whereas  neither  that  point  of  the  highlands 
lying  due  north  from  the  source  of  the  river  St. 
Croix,  and  designated  in  the  former  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  two  powers  as  the  northwest 
angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  nor  the  northwesternmost 
head  of  Connecticut  river,  has  yet  been  ascer- 
tained ;  and  whereas  that  part  of  the  boundary- 
line  between  the  dominions  of  the  two  powers, 
which  extends  from  the  source  of  the  river  St. 
Croix  directly  north,  to  the  above-mentioned 
northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  thence  along 
the  said  highlands,  which  divide  those  rivers  that 
empty  themselves  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to 
the  northwesternmost  head  of  Connecticut  river, 
thence  down  along  the  middle  of  that  river  to 
the  forty -fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  thence  by 
a  line  due  west  on  said  latitude  until  it  strikes 
the  river  Iroquois  or  Cataraguy,  has  not  yet  been 
surveyed :  It  is  agreed  that,  for  these  several 
purposes,  Uvo  commissioners  shall  be  appointed, 
sworn,  and  authorized  to  act,  exactly  in  the  man- 
ner directed  with  respect  to  those  mentioned  in 
the  next  preceding  article,  unless  otherwise  spe- 
cified in  the  present  article.  The  said  commis- 
sioners shall  meet  at  St.  Andrews,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  New  Brunswick,  and  shall  have  power  to 
adjourn  to  such  other  place  or  places  as  they 
shall  think  fit.  The  said  commissioners  shall 
have  power  to  ascertain  and  determine  the  points 
above-mentioned,  in  conformity  with  the  provis- 
ions of  the  said  treaty  of  peace,  of  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-three ;  and  shall  cause 
the  boundary  aforesaid,  from  the  source  of  the 
river  St.  Croix  to  the  river  Iroquois  or  Catara- 
guy, to  be  surveyed  and  marked  according  to  the 
said  provisions.     The  said  commissioners  shall 
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make  a  map  of  the  said  boundary,  and  annex  to 
it  a  declaration,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  cer- 
tifying it  to  be  the  true  map  of  the  said  bound- 
ary, and  particularizing  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  the 
northwesternmost  head  of  Connecticut  river,  and 
of  such  other  points  of  the  said  boundary  as  they 
may  deem  proper.  And  both  parties  agree  to 
consider  such  map  and  declaration  as  finally  and 
conclusively  fixing  the  said  boundaiy.  And  in 
the  event  of  the  said  two  commissioners  differing, 
or  both  or  either  of  them  refusing,  declining,  or 
wilfully  omitting  to  act,  such  reports,  declara- 
tions, or  statements,  shall  be  made  by  them,  or 
either  of  them,  and  such  reference  to  a  friendly 
sovereign  or  state  shall  be  made,  in  all  respects, 
as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  article  is  con- 
tained, and  in  as  full  a  manner  as  if  the  same  was 
herein  repeated. 

ARTICLE  THE  SIXTH. 

"Whereas,  by  the  former  treaty  of  peace,  that 
portion  of  the  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  point  where  the  forty-fifth  degree  of 
north  latitude  strikes  the  river  Iroquois  or  Cata- 
raguy  to  the  Lake  Superior,  was  declared  to  be 
"  along  the  middle  of  said  river  into  Lake  Onta- 
rio ;  through  the  middle  of  said  lake  until  it 
strikes  the  communication,  by  water,  between 
that  lake  and  Lake  Erie  ;  thence  along  the  mid- 
dle of  said  communication  into  Lake  Erie,  through 
the  middle  of  said  lake  until  it  arrives  at  the  wa- 
ter communication  into  the  Lake  Huron  ;  thence 
through  the  middle  of  said  lake  to  the  water  com- 
munication between  that  lake  and  Lake  Superi- 
or ;"  and  whereas  doubts  have  arisen  what  was 
the  middle  of  the  said  river,  lakes,  and  water  com- 
munications, and  whether  certain  islands,  lying 
in  the  same,  were  within  the  dominions  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  or  of  the  United  States :  In 
order,  therefore,  finally  to  decide  these  doubts, 
they  shall  be  referred  to  two  commissioners,  to 
be  appointed,  sworn,  and  authorized  to  act,  ex- 
actly in  the  manner  directed  with  respect  to 
those  mentioned  in  the  next  preceding  article, 
unless  otherwise  specified  in  this  present  article. 


The  said  commissioners  shall  meet,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, at  Albany,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
shall  have  power  to  adjourn  to  such  other  place 
or  places  as  they  shall  think  fit.  The  said  com- 
missioners shall,  by  a  report  or  declaration,  under 
their  hands  and  seals,  designate  the  boundary 
through  the  said  river,  lakes,  and  water  commu- 
nications, and  decide  to  which  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  the  several  islands,  lying  within 
the  said  rivers,  lakes,  and  water  communications, 
do  respectively  belong,  in  conformity  with  the 
true  intent  of  the  said  treaty  of  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-three.  And  both  par- 
ties agree  to  consider  such  designation  and  decis- 
ion as  final  and  conclusive.  And  in  the  event  of 
the  two  said  commissioners  differing,  or  both  or 
either  of  them  refusing,  declining,  or  wilfully 
omitting  to  act,  such  reports,  declarations,  or 
statements,  shall  be  made  by  them,  or  either  of 
them,  and  such  reference  to  a  friendly  sovereign 
or  state  shall  be  made  in  all  respects  as  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  article  is  contained,  and 
in  as  full  a  manner  as  if  the  same  was  herein  re- 
peated. 

ARTICLE  THE  SEVENTH. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  said  two  last-men- 
tioned commissioners,  after  they  shall  have  exe- 
cuted the  duties  assigned  to  them  in  the  preceding 
article,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized, 
upon  their  oaths,  impartially  to  fix  and  determine, 
according  to  the  true  intent  of  the  said  treaty  of 
peace,  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,  that  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  do- 
minions of  the  two  powers,  which  extends  from 
the  water  communication  between  Lake  Huron 
and  Lake  Superior,  to  the  most  northwestern 
point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods ;  to  decide  to 
which  of  the  two  ])arties  the  several  islands  lying 
in  the  lakes,  water  communications,  and  rivers, 
forming  the  said  boundary,  do  respectively  be- 
long, in  conformity  with  the  true  intent  of  the 
said  treaty  of  peace,  of  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three ;  and  to  cause  such  parts 
of  the  said  boundary,  as  require  it,  to  be  sur- 
veyed and  marked.  The  said  commissioners  shall, 
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by  a  report  or  declaration,  under  their  hands  and 
seals,  designate  the  boundary  aforesaid,  state  their 
decision  on  the  points  thus  referred  to  them,  and 
particularize  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  most 
northwestern  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
and  of  such  other  parts  of  the  said  boundary  as 
they  may  deem  proper.  And  both  parties  agree 
to  consider  such  designation  and  decision  as  final 
and  conclusive.  And  in  the  event  of  the  said 
two  commissioners  differing,  or  both  or  either  of 
them  refusing,  declining,  or  wilfully  omitting  to 
act,  such  reports,  declarations,  or  statements, 
shall  be  made  by  them,  or  either  of  them,  and 
such  reference  to  a  friendly  sovereign  or  state, 
shall  be  made  in  all  respects  as  in  the  latter  pait 
of  the  fourth  article  is  contained,  and  in  as  full  a 
manner  as  if  the  same  was  herein  repeated. 

ARTICLE  THE  EIGHTH. 
The  several  boards  of  two  commissioners  men- 
tioned in  the  four  preceding  articles  shall  respect- 
ively have  power  to  appoint  a  secretary,  and  to 
employ  such  surveyors  or  other  persons  as  they 
shall  judge  necessary.  Duplicates  of  all  their 
respective  reports,  declarations,  statements,  and 
decisions,  and  of  their  accounts,  and  of  the  jour- 
nal of  their  proceedings,  shall  be  delivered  by 
them  to  the  agents  of  his  Britannic  majesty  and 
to  the  agents  of  the  United  States,  who  may  be 
respectively  appointed  and  authorized  to  manage 
the  business  on  behalf  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments. The  said  commissioners  shall  be  respect- 
ively paid  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  agreed  be- 
tween the  two  contracting  parties,  such  agree- 
ment being  to  be  settled  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty.  And 
all  other  expenses  attending  the  said  commissions 
shall  be  defrayed  equally  by  the  two  parties. 
And  in  the  case  of  death,  sickness,  resignation, 
or  necessary  absence,  the  place  of  every  such  com- 
missioner respectively  shall  be  supplied  in  the 
same  manner  as  such  commissioner  was  first  ap- 
pointed ;  and  the  new  commissioner  shall  take 
the  same  oath  or  affirmation,  and  do  the  same 
duties.  It  is  further  agreed  between  the  two 
contracting  parties,  that,  in  case  any  of  the  isl- 
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ands  mentioned  in  any  of  the  preceding  articles, 
which  were  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  parties 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  war 
between  the  two  countries,  should,  by  the  decis- 
ion of  any  of  the  boards  of  commissioners  afore- 
said, or  of  the  sovereign  or  state  so  referred  to, 
as  in  the  four  next  preceding  articles  contained, 
fall  within  the  dominions  of  the  other  party,  all 
grants  of  land  made  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  by  the  party  having  had  such 
possession,  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  such  island  or 
islands  had,  by  such  decision  or  decisions,  been 
adjudged  to  be  within  the  dominions  of  the  party 
having  had  such  possession. 

ARTICLE  THE  NINTH. 

The  United  States  of  America  engage  to  put  an 
end,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  pres- 
ent treaty,  to  hostilities  with  all  the  tribes  or  na- 
tions of  Indians  with  whom  they  may  be  at  war  at 
the  time  of  such  ratification ;  and  forthwith  to  re- 
store to  such  tribes  or  nations  respectively  all  the 
possessions,  rights,  and  privileges,  which  they  may 
have  enjoyed  or  been  entitled  to  in  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eleven,  previous  to  such  hos- 
tilities: Provided  always,  That  such  tribes  or 
nations  shall  agree  to  desist  from  all  hostilities 
against  the  United  States  of  America,  their  citi- 
zens and  subjects,  upon  the  ratification  of  the 
present  treaty  being  notified  to  such  tribes  or 
nations,  and  shall  so  desist  accordingly.  And 
his  Britannic  majesty  engages,  on  his  part,  to  put 
an  end,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the 
present  treaty,  to  hostilities  with  all  the  tribes  or 
nations  of  Indians  with  whom  he  may  be  at  war 
at  the  time  of  such  ratification,  and  forthwith  to 
restore  to  such  tribes  or  nations  respectively  all 
the  possessions,  rights,  and  privileges,  which  they 
may  have  enjoyed  or  been  entitled  to  in  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eleven,  previous  to  such 
hostilities :  Provided  always,  That  such  tribes 
or  nations  shall  agree  to  desist  from  all  hostilities 
against  his  Britannic  majesty  and  his  subjects, 
upon  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty  being 
notified  to  such  tribes  or  nations,  and  shall  so 
desist  accordingly. 
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ARTICLE  THE  TENTH. 
Whereas  the  traffic  in  slaves  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice;  and 
Avhereas  both  his  majesty  and  the  United  States 
are  desirous  of  continuing  their  efforts  to  pro- 
mote its  entire  abolition  :  it  is  hereby  agreed  that 
both  the  contracting  parties  shall  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object. 

ARTICLE  THE  ELEVENTH. 
This  treaty,  -when  the  same  shall  have  been 
ratified  on  both  sides,  without  alteration  by  either 
of  the  contracting  parties,  and  the  ratifications 
mutually  exchanged,  shall  be  binding  on  both 
parties,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 
at  Washington,  in  the  space  of  four  months  from 
this  day,  or  sooner,  if  practicable. 

In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  respective  pleni- 
potentiaries, have  signed  this  treaty,  and 
have  thereunto  affixed  our  seals. 

Done,  in  triplicate,  at  Ghent,  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fourteen. 


[L.  8.] 

[L.  S.] 

[L.  S.] 

[L.  S.] 


GAMBLER, 

Henry  Goulburn, 
William  Adams, 
John  Quincy  Adams, 


[L.    S.] 

J.  A.  Bayard, 

[L.    B.] 

H.  Clay, 

[L.    S.] 

Jona.  Russell, 

[L.    B.] 

Albert  Gallatin. 

Now,  therefore,  to  the  end  that  the  said  treaty 
of  peace  and  amity  may  be  observed  with  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  I,  James 
Madison,  president  as  aforesaid,  have  caused  the 
premises  to  be  made  public;  and  I  do  hereby 
enjoin  all  persons  bearing  office,  civil  or  military, 
within  the  United  States,  and  all  others,  citizens 
or  inhabitants  thereof,  or  being  within  the  same, 
faithfully  to  observe  and  fulfil  the  said  treaty, 
and  every  clause  and  article  thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed  to 
[l.  s.]   these  presents,  and  signed  the  same  with 
my  hand. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  eigh- 
teenth day  of  February,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifteen,  and  of  the  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  the  thirty- 
ninth. 

James  Madison. 

Br  the  President  : 

James  Monroe, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
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MEXICAN    CAMPAIGNS 


CHAPTEK  I. 

Independence  of  Texas.— Claims  acknowledged.— Refused  by  Mexico.— Sympathy  of  the  United  States  with  Texas.— 
Reciprocation  of  Feeling. — Annexation. — Action  of  Mexico.— Military  Preparations  in  the  United  States. — General 
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Texas,  having  achieved  her  inde- 
pendence after  a  successful  strug- 
gle on  the  field  of  San  Jacinto  with  Santa 
Anna,  the  military  dictator  of  Mexico, 
sought  recognition  as  a  separate  state. 
Her  claims  were  acknowledged  by  the 
principal  governments  of  the  world,  but 
obstinately  resisted  by  Mexico,  which  im- 
potently  strove  to  enforce  the  allegiance 
of  the  severed  province. 

From  its  near  neighborhood,  and  the 
relationship  of  many  of  its  settlers,  who 
had  migrated  from  the  United  States, 
Texas  naturally  awakened  the  sympathy 
of  our  citizens.  From  its  earliest  strug- 
gles with  Mexico,  this  feeling  was  mani- 
fested ;  and  when  the  Texans  had  gal- 
lantly won  their  freedom,  the  United 
States  hailed  the  independent  state  with 
a  fervid  expression  of  joy.  The  people  of 
Texas  naturally  reciprocated  the  friendly 


sentiments  of  the  Americans,  and  were 
no  sooner  freed  from  Mexican  dominion, 
than  they  sought  a  union  with  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  which  most  of  them  were 
allied  by  kinship  and  attracted  by  politi- 
cal sympathy.  This  purpose,  although 
thwarted  for  a  while  by  foreign  intrigue 
and  domestic  dissension,  was  finally  ac- 
complished. By  the  passage  of  an 
act  in  the  United  States  senate  on 
the  1st  of  March,  and  the  concurrence  of 
her  own  government  on  the  23d  of  June, 
Texas  became  a  part  of  the  American 
Union. 

Mexico,  still  pertinaciously  asserting 
her  claims  to  the  severed  province,  had 
jealously  watched  these  movements,  and, 
when  they  were  about  being  consumma- 
ted, she  withdrew  her  representative  at 
Washington,  Colonel  Almonte,  who  took 
his  departure,  declaring  that  the  scheme 
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of  annexation  was  a  an  act  of  aggression 
the  most  unjust  which  can  be  found  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  modern  history, 
namely,  that  of  despoiling  a  friendly  na- 
tion, like  Mexico,  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  her  territory." 

The  United  States,  anticipating  the  pos- 
sibility of  hostile  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Mexican  government,  had  already  con- 
centrated a  force  at  Fort  Jesup,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Texas,  in  order  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  march  into  that  territory  as  soon 
as  its  Congress  should  accept  the  terms 
of  annexation  proposed.     General  Tay- 
lor was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  "corps  of  observation,"  as  it  was  called, 
and  was  ordered  to  advance  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Sabine,  or  to  such  other  point  on 
the  eulf  of  Mexico  as  he  might  deem 
most  convenient  for  an  embarkation,  at 
the  proper  time,  for  the  western  frontier 
of  Texas,  which,  as  he  was  secretly  told, 
was  to  be  his  ultimate  destination.    "  You 
will,"  said  Mr.  Bancroft,  who  was  acting 
temporarily  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Marcy,  the 
secretary  of  war,  "  select  and  occupy,  on 
or  near  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  such 
a  site  as  will  consist  with  the  health  of 
your  troops,  and  will  be  best  adapted  to 
repel  an  invasion,  and  to  protect  what, 
in  the  event  of  annexation,  will  be  our 
western  border.     You  will  limit  yourself 
to  the  defence  of  the  territory  of  Texas, 
unless  Mexico  should  declare  war  against 
the  United  States." 

A  portion  of  his  force  was  immediately 
despatched  by  land  to  San  Antonio  de 
Bexar,  situated  on  the  San  Antonio  river, 
in  the  central  part  of  western  Texas,  while 
Taylor,  with  the  rest,  proceeded  to  New 
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Orleans,  in  order  to  embark  on  transports 
and  sail  to  a  Texan  harbor  on  the  gulf. 
Soon  after,  three  ships  and  two 
steamers  got  under  way,  convey- 
ing the  general,  his  suite,  his  accompany- 
ing troops,  and  stores,  bound  to  Aransas 
bay.     St.  Joseph's  island,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Nueces,  was  selected  as  the  place 
of  landing,  and  here  the  a  army  of  occu- 
pation," as  it  was  now  termed, 
disembarked.     The   force    com- 
prised two  regiments  of  infantry,  one  of 
dragoons,  and  one  of  artillery,  amounting 
to  fifteen  hundred  men.     The  command- 
er-in-chief, whose  deeds  are  among  the 
most  memorable  of  the  wrar,  claims  a  rec- 
ord of  his  early  life.     The  narrative  of 
the  progress  of  the  Mexican  campaigns, 
in  which  Taylor  was  so  prominent  a  hero, 
will  be  the  best  history  of  the  most  event- 
ful portion  of  his  maturer  years. 

Zachary  Taylor  was  born  in  Orange 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1784.  His  father, Richard  Taylor,  was 
one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Kentucky, 
whither  he  emigrated  while  Zachary  was 
only  a  year  old,  and  settled  near  Louis- 
ville. Captain  Dick  Taylor,  as  he  was 
called,  was  a  man  of  spirit,  and  bore  a 
notable  share  in  many  a  border  warfare 
with  the  savages  on  "  The  Dark  and  Blood// 
Ground."*  He,  moreover,  earned  some  dis- 
tinction as  a  politician,  being  chosen  for 
several  successive  periods  as  presidential 
elector,  and  rewarded  with  the  office  of 
collector  of  the  customs  at  the  port  of 
Louisville.  His  wife  was  a  well-educated 
woman,  of  simple  and  unobtrusive  man- 
ners, and  devoted  to  her  domestic  duties. 

*  The  meaning  of  the  Indian  word  Kentucky. 
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Their  son  Zachary,  at  the  early  age  of 
six  years,  was  placed  under  the  charge 
of  an  itinerant  Connecticut  schoolmaster, 
by  whom  the  docile  pupil  was  taught  the 
elements  of  a  good  English  education. 
The  lad,  though  represented  as  diligent 
in  his  studies,  was  none  the  less  active 
and  joyous  as  a  playfellow.  Naturally 
of  a  robust  constitution,  and  of  lively  en- 
ergies, he  was  fond  of  those  rude  pleas- 
ures that  the  wilderness  in  which  he 
passed  his  youth  offered  such  frequent 
occasion  for  enjoying.  Hunting,  fishing, 
riding,  and  swimming,  wer$  his  earliest 
delights,  and  he  became  famous  for  his 
skill  in  all  these  manly  exercises,  which 
not  only  emboldened  his  temper,  but  in- 
vigorated his  body.  When  seventeen 
years  of  age,  he,  in  company  with  an 
elder  brother,  on  a  cold  day  in  March, 
plunged  into  the  swollen  Ohio,  and  swam 
across  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  back 
again,  without  landing. 

When,  in  1806,  a  rupture  threatened 
with  Great  Britain,  after  the  affair  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Leopard,  young  Zackary 
Tajlor,  then  about  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  sought  a  commission  in  the  army. 
Through  the  influence  of  his  family,  his 
ardent  wish  was  easily  accomplished,  and 
in  1808  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in 
the  seventh  regiment  of  infantry.  When 
the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  Taylor  had 
reached  the  rank  of  captain,  and  he  soon 
had  an  opportunity  of  proving  his  worth 
as  a  gallant  soldier.  His  defence  of  Fort 
Harrison  has  already  been  recorded  in 
an  earlier  part  of  this  narrative.  Captain 
Ta}dor's  spirit  and  judgment  on  this  try- 
ing occasion  were  universally  recognised, 


and  he  was  rewarded  by  President  Madi- 
son with  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major. 
In  1832,  now  a  colonel,  Taylor  bore  an 
active  part  in  the  Indian  war  with  Black 
Hawk.  In  1836,  he  was  ordered  to  Flor- 
ida, and,  with  the  rank  of  brevet  briga- 
dier-general, placed  in  command  of  the 
first  brigade  of  the  army  of  the  South. 
While  in  Florida  he  fought  the  famous 
battle  of  O-ke-cho-bee.  With  four  hun- 
dred men,  Ta}dor-  advanced  to  meet  sev- 
en hundred  Seminoles  and  Mickasuckies, 
intrenched  amid  cypress-swamps  and  for- 
ests, and  led  by  their  famous  chieftains 
John  Cohma,  Co-a-coo-chee,  and  Alliga- 
tor. The  struggle  was  severe,  and  the 
loss  of  the  Americans  great,  but  the  vic- 
tory was  decided.  The  trials  of  the  clay 
are  best  expressed  in  the  words  of  Tay- 
lor himself,  who  wrote  in  his  desriatch : 

'  A. 

"And  here  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  that  I  experienced  one  of  the  most 
trying  scenes  of  my  life ;  and  he  who 
could  have  looked  on  it  with  indifference, 
his  nerves  must  have  been  differentl}-  or- 
ganized from  my  own.  Besides  the  killed, 
there  lay  one  hundred  and  twelve  wound- 
ed officers  and  soldiers,  who  had  accom- 
panied me  one  hundred  and  forty -five 
miles,  most  of  the  way  through  an  unex- 
plored wilderness,  without  guides;  who 
had  so  gallantly  beaten  the  enemy,  un- 
der my  orders,  in  his  strongest  position  ; 
and  who  had  to  be  conveyed  back, 
through  swamps  and  hammocks,  from 
whence  we  set  out,  without  an}^  apparent 
means  of  doing  so.  This  service,  how- 
ever, was  encountered  and  overcome,  and 
they  have  been  conveyed  thus  far,  and 
proceeded  on  to  Tampa  BajT,  on  rude  lit- 
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ters,  constructed  with  the  axe  and  knife 
alone,  with  poles  and  dry  hides,  the  lat- 
ter being  found  in  great  abundance  at 
the  encampment  of  the  hostiles.  The 
litters  were  carried  on  the  backs  of  our 
weak  and  tottering  horses,  aided  by  the 
residue  of  the  command,  with  more  ease 
and  comfort  to  the  sufferers  than  I  could 
have  supposed,  and  with  as  much  as  they 
could  have  been  in  ambulances  of  the 
most  improved  and  modern  construc- 
tion." 

After  five  years  of  arduous  service  in 
Florida,  General  Taylor  was  given  the 
command  of  the  first  department  of  the 
army,  comprehending  the  states  of  Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi,  and  Alabama.  His 
headquarters  were  established  at  Fort 
Jesup,  whence,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was 
called,  on  the  prospect  of  the  war  with 
Mexico,  to  lead  the  a  army  of  occupation" 
into  Texas. 

The  familiar  title  of  "  Old  Rough  and 
Ready"  which  was  first  bestowed  upon 
General  Taylor  by  his  soldiers,  and  quick- 
ly caught  up  by  the  people,  expresses  the 
popular  and  just  appreciation  of  the  hero. 
There  was  a  sturdy  roughness  about  his 
look,  as  well  as  a  hearty  sincerity  in  his 
character.  He  was  plain  in  appearance 
and  simple  in  manner.  Though  of  the  av- 
erage stature,  his  disproportionate  length 
of  body  gave  him  the  appearance,  when 
standing,  of  a  short  man.  He  was  square- 
ly and  stoutly  built,  but  muscular  and  ac- 
tive. He  was  careless  of  his  dress  even 
to  shabbiness,  and,  despising  all  military 
coxcombry,  he  preferred  a  slouched  straw 
hat  or  a  fatigue-cap,  and  a  plain,  well-used 
coat,  to  the  regulation-uniform.    Though, 


from  his  long  military  career,  he  had  ac- 
quired the  upright  bearing  and  precise 
formality  of  the  soldier,  he  appeared  to 
the  passing  observer  more  like  a  farmer 
than  a  warrior.  His  personal  tastes  and 
habits  of  life  were  as  simple  as  his  dress. 
He  is  described  by  one  who  visited  him 
in  his  camp  on  the  Rio  Grande,  as  "  a 
hearty-looking  old  gentleman,  who  was 
dressed  in  Attakapas  pantaloons  and  a 
linen  roundabout,  and  remarkable  for  a 
bright,  flashing  eye,  a  high  forehead,  a 
farmer-look,  and  a  '  rough-and-ready'  ap- 
pearance  „.  There  was  no  pomp  about 

his  tent.  A  couple  of  rough,  blue  chests 
served  for  his  table,  on  which  were  strewn 
in  masterly  confusion  a  variety  of  official- 
looking  documents.  A  quiet-looking,  citi- 
zen-dressed personage  made  his  appear- 
ance, upon  hearing  the  significant  call  of 
'Ben,'  bearing  on  a  tin  salver  a  couple 
of  black  bottles  and  shining  tumblers,  ar- 
ranged around  an  earthen  pitcher  of  Rio- 
Grande  water.  These  refreshments  were 
deposited  upon  a  stool,  and  '  we  helped 
ourselves'  by  invitation.  We  bore  to  the 
general  a  complimentary  gift  from  some 
of  his  fellow-citizens  of  New  Orleans, 
which  he  declined  receiving  for  the  pres- 
ent, giving  at  the  same  time  a  short  but 
'hard-sense' lecture  on  the  impropriety 
of  naming  children  and  places  after  men 
before  they  were  dead,  or  of  his  receiving 
a  present  for  his  services  '  before  the  cam- 
paign, so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was 
finished.'  "* 

Taylor  was  a  man  of  few  words,  which 
were  always  uttered  with  prompt  apti- 
tude.    His  letters  and  despatches  are 

*  T.  B.  Thorpe. 
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models  of  clear,  forcible,  and  direet  ex- 
pression. It  is  said  that  Secretary  Mar- 
cy,  accustomed  to  the  more  diffuse  docu- 
ments characteristic  of  the  "  circumlocu- 
tion office,"  complained  to  Taylor  that 
his  despatches  were  not  sufficiently  full. 
"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  replied  the  general, 
"  for  I  put  into  them  all  I  have  to  say." 
A  better  critic  wrote  in  the  London  Times: 
"  The  despatches  of  General  Taylor  are 
remarkable  for  their  succinct  energy,  and 
the  absence  of  those  verbose  and  grand- 
iloquent strains  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  meet  with  in  narratives  of  American 
exploits.  He  writes  like  a  man  of  sense, 
skill,  and  courage." 

General  Taylor,  after  landing  his 
troops  on  St.  Joseph's  island,  deter- 
mined to  remove  them  to  the  mainland, 
and  form  an  encampment  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Nueces,  near  the  settlement 
of  Corpus  Christi,  and  along  the  sloping 
shores  of  the  bay  of  that  name.  Hither 
came,  during  the  fall  and  winter,  further 
reinforcements  of  men,  making  an  aggre- 
gate force  of  about  four  thousand.  With 
the  army  were  the  usual  camp-followers, 
and  Corpus  Christi  soon  presented  a  scene 
of  excitement  and  animation.  Sutlers, 
grocers,  restaurateurs,  gamblers,  and  loose 
women,  thronged  into  the  place,  to  ad- 
minister to  the  wants  and  to  gratify  the 
tastes  and  passions  of  the  soldiers.  The 
scattered  settlement  of  Corpus  Christi, 
with  its  score  of  houses,  soon  grew  into  a 
crowded  town,  populous  with  a  thousand 
inhabitants.  Pine -board  saloons,  flimsy 
dwellings  framed  with  timber  and  walled 
with  muslin,  and  theatres  of  shingle,  rose 
on  all  sides,  as  if  by  magic.     The  officers 
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and  soldiers  relieved  the  weariness  of 
camp-life  with  the  pleasures  of  the  field 
during  the  day,  and  the  excitements  of 
the  town  at  night.  Mounted  on  their 
lively  little  mustangs  or  wild  horses,  pur- 
chased from  the  Mexicans  at  twenty-five 
dollars  apiece,  they  indulged  in  "  scrub- 
races"  on  the  prairie,  or  hunted  the  pan- 
ther, the  antelope,  and  the  deer,  in  the 
live-oak  forests  and  the  chapparal  The 
evenings  were  divided  between  visits  to 
the  ^fo-thatched  cottages  of  the  Mexican 
or  the  clapboarded  houses  of  the  Ameri- 
can settlers,  and  the  tottering  saloons  of 
the  Mississippi  and  New-Orleans  gam- 
blers. 

With  the  advance  of  the  winter  came 
the  freezing  "  northers,"  or  the  equally 

uncomfortable  drenching  rains  of 

1816. 
that  climate.    Embankments  were 

thrown  up,  and  chapparal-hedges  plant- 
ed, at  the  north  of  the  camp,  to  protect 
the  shivering  tents  from  the  cold  blasts. 
The  men  suffered  greatly  from  the  sud- 
den changes  of  the  temperature  and  the 
frequent  rains.  "  You  go  to  bed,"  com- 
plains a  suffering  campaigner,  "  weather 
sultry  and  warm,  bed-clothes  disagreea- 
ble, tent  open  :  before  morning  you  hear 
a  distant  rumbling ;  the  roaring  increases 
—  the  norther  comes!  For  several  min- 
utes you  hear  it  careering  in  its  wild 
course ;  when  it  reaches  you,  it  issues 
fresh  from  the  snow-mountains,  and  with 
a  severity  which  threatens  to  prostrate 
the  camp.  The  change  in  one's  feelings 
is  like  an  instantaneous  transit  from  the 
torrid  to  the  frigid  zone  ;  blankets  are  in 
demand,  and  no  one  thinks  of  living  with- 
out  a   good  supply  on  hand.     Ice   has 
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formed  in  pails  several  times,  and  one 
morning  every  tent  had  an  ice  covering ; 
the  sleet  had  frozen  upon  it,  and  the 
crackling  of  the  canvas  sounded  like  any- 
thing but  music."  The  imagination  of 
the  sufferer,  however,  good-humoredly 
supplied  him  with  a  compensation;  for 
"  our  encampment,"  he  says,  "  presented 
quite  a  picturesque  appearance,  with  the 
evergreen  enclosures.  It  looked  like  an 
encampment  among  orange-groves." 

At  the  opening  of  spring,  the  camp  at 
Corpus  Christi  was  all  astir  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  march.  The  quartermaster's 
department  was  full  of  activity,  prepar- 


ing the  means  of  transportation.  Herds 
of  wild  mules  were  driven  in  and  broken 
for  service,  the  depots  were  removed,  and 
the  sick  sent  to  Joseph's  island,  where 
the  general  hospital  had  been  established. 
The  news  was  now  spread  that  General 
Taylor  would  march  his  troops  across 
Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  which 
was  claimed  as  the  western  boundary  of 
the  newly-acquired  territory.  Wearied 
with  the  tedium  of  an  inactive  camp-life, 
the  soldiers  had  become  restless,  and  joy- 
fully welcomed  the  prospect  of  a  change 
which  would  bring  with  it  fresh  adven- 
ture. 
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While  the  United  States  were 
thus  preparing  for  the  event,  Mex- 
ico found  herself  so  involved  by  the  pol- 
icy which  she  had  pursued,  that  war  be- 
came inevitable.  Santa  Anna,  in  spite  of 
his  warlike  threats,  had  latterly  shown  a 
disposition  toward  peace.  The  spirit  of 
the  Mexican  people,  however,  had  been 
stirred,  and  they  now  turned  away  from 
the  pacific  dictator,  and  hailed  the  ad- 


vent of  his  sworn  enemy,  Paredes,  who 
had  declared  himself  for  war.  Santa  An- 
na was  banished,  and  Herrera  became 
president  of  Mexico.  The  country,  how- 
ever, was  in  such  a  hopeless  state  of 
bankruptcy,  that,  in  spite  of  the  evident 
popularity  of  war,  the  new  government 
of  Mexico  intimated  a  desire  to  treat  with 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Slidell,  of  Lou- 
isiana, was  accordingly  despatched,  by 
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President  Polk,  as  minister  extraordinary, 
with  full  powers  to  terminate  all  difficul- 
ties between  the  two  countries.  The  ar- 
rival of  the  American  embassador,  how- 
ever, soon  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Mexican  war-party,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  General  Paredes.  This  unscrupulous 
officer,  wrhile  President Herrera  was  about 
opening  negotiations,  marched  with  his 
troops  to  the  capital,  and,  establishing 
himself  as  military  dictator,  refused  all 
acknowledgment  of  the  official  character 
of  Mr.  Slidell.  This  gentleman,  therefore, 
returned  from  his  bootless  errand  to  the 
United  States. 

War  now  being  supposed  imminent, 
President  Polk  immediately  despatched 
a  strong  squadron  to  the  Mexican  coast, 
and  ordered  General  Taylor  to  advance 
with  his  force  to  the  western  frontier  of 
Texas.  The  American  army  according- 
ly began  its  march  early  in  the 
spring.  The  troops,  after  then" 
long  encampment  at  Corpus  Christi  of 
more  than  seven  months,  started  with 
spirit  upon  their  tramp  across  the  prairie 
and  desert  which  extend  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande.  General 
Taylor  and  his  staff  were  among  the  last 
to  leave  the  now  desolate  cam p-gro unci, 
but  soon  pushed  forward  and  overtook 
the  advance. 

The  route,  for  the  most  part,  lay  over 
a  wide  expanse  of  prairie,  intersected  by 
an  occasional  stream,  and  only  relieved 
of  its  uniformity  by  the  scrubby  growth 
of  the  mosquete  and  prickly  pear.  Fre- 
quent herds  of  antelope,  droves  of  mus- 
tangs, and  of  peccarees  or  wild  boars,  star- 
tled by  the  approach  of  the  advancing 
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columns,  and  dashing  in  panic-flight  over 
the  desolate  plains,  gave  some  variety  to 
the  scene,  and  supplied  the  officers  and 
soldiers  during  a  halt  with  abundant  and 
exciting  sport. 

On  reaching  the  small  and  widely-sep- 
arated creeks,  now  quite  dry  by  the  long 
and  parching  drought  of  the  season,  the 
troops  found  a  welcome  shelter  from  the 
hot  glare  of  the  sun,  under  the  dense  but 
narrow  belt  of  woods  which  covered  the 
banks.  This  refreshing  relief,  however, 
came  at  rare  intervals ;  and  the  soldiers 
were  forced  to  trudge  over  a  continuous 
desert  of  nearly  twoscore  miles  in  width. 
The  sun's  rays  beat  upon  them ;  the  dust 
rose  in  thick  clouds,  blinding  and  choking 
them ;  and  the  men,  often  a  whole  day 
without  water,  sank  exhausted  into  the 
deep  sand  of  the  prairie,  which  burnt 
their  feet  like  hot  ashes.  The  illusion 
of  the  mirage,  with  its  inviting  pictures 
of  mountain,  lake,  streams,  and  groves, 
served  to  provoke  hope  and  embitter  dis- 
appointment. Real  crystal  lakes,  how- 
ever, sometimes  glittered  in  the  bright 
sun,  and  genuine  groves  of  green  came 
in  view ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  exhausted 
soldier  seek  refreshment  for  his  parched 
lips  and  repose  for  his  tired  linibs,  than 
he  found  the  water  salt,  and  the  shade 
an  impenetrable  thicket  of  thorn  and 
cactus. 

After  twelve  days'  march,  the  advance 
troops  reached  the  salt  stream  of  the  Col- 
orado. General  Taylor,  having 
pushed  rapidly  forward,  was  with 
them,  expecting  resistance  from  the  ener 
my.  Some  thirty  Mexicans  only  were  in 
view,  on  the  opposite  bank ;  and,  while 
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assuming  an  attitude  of  hostility,  they  de- 
clared to  the  American  commander  that, 
if  his  force  attempted  to  cross,  they  would 
fire  upon  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  bugles  of  the 
enemy  sounded  up  and  down  the  river, 
as  if  great  numbers  were  gathered,  in 
readiness  to  give  battle.  General  Taylor, 
nothing  daunted,  immediately  set  his  men 
to  work,  clearing  the  chaparral,  and  level- 
ling the  bank  of  the  river  for  the  advance 
of  the  train ;  and  answered  the  threat  of 
the  Mexicans  with  a  few  resolute  words, 
telling  them  that,  "  as  soon  as  he  had  cut 
down  the  bank,  he  intended  to  cross,  and 
that  the  first  Mexican  he  saw  after  his 
men  entered  the  water  would  be  shot." 

The  bank  being  cleared,  all  were  in 
readiness  to  advance,  when  the  adjutant- 
general  Mejia,  who  commanded  at  Mata- 
moras,  presented  himself  to  Taylor,  and 
handed  him  a  paper  from  the  Mexican 
general,  forbidding  the  crossing  of  the 
Americans,  and  declaring  that  he  would 
look  upon  it  as  a  declaration  of  war. 

Finding  his  message  bootless,  the  ad- 
jutant took  his  leave,  with  the  emphatic 
assertion  that  resistance  would  certainly 
be  opposed,  and  that  a  struggle  was  in- 
evitable. "  Forward  !"  was  now  Taylor's 
order ;  and  the  batteries  being  drawn  up 
to  cover  the  passage,  and  the  port-fires 
lighted,  the  men  of  "the  forlorn  hope" 
dashed  into  the  river,  with  General  Worth 
leading  the  van.  The  enemy,  however, 
did  not  show  themselves.  The 
Colorado  was  thus  crossed  with- 
out a  gun  being  fired.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  Mexicans  were  in  small  force, 
and  strove  to  effect  by  words  what  they 


were  conscious  they  could  not  accomplish 
by  deeds.  The  river,  however,  with  a 
breadth  of  a  hundred  yards,  a  depth  of 
some  four  feet,  and  its  bluff  banks  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  growth  of  mosquete  and 
prickly  pear,  offered  every  advantage  for 
disputing  the  crossing,  had  the  enemy 
been  in  sufficient  force. 

A  pleasant  change  greeted  the  army 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Colorado.  The 
country  lost  its  desert  aspect,  and  became 
diversified  with  rolling  prairie,  ponds  of 
fresh  water,  and  a  more  abundant  vege- 
tation. A  rich  pasturage  of  green  and 
succulent  grass,  varied  with  stretches  of 
the  wild  pea  in  full  blossom,  covered  the 
surface  of  the  ground  on  every  side  ;  and 
scattered  clumps  of  the  acacia,  with  its 
sweet-scented  flowers,  and  the  ebony, 
with  its  deep-green  leaves,  mitigated  with 
their  shade  the  sun's  glare,  and  gave  a 
softer  tone  to  the  landscape. 

General  Taylor,  hearing  that  General 
Ampudia,  who  had  been  appointed  to  su- 
persede General  Arista,  was  marching 
with  five  thousand  men  toward  Matamo- 
ras,  determined  to  push  on  and  secure 
Point  Isabel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eio 
Grande,  before  the  small  Mexican  force 
in  possession  of  that  place  could  be  rein- 
forced. As  he  proceeded,  however,  he 
discovered  that  there  was  no  fear  of  op- 
position in  that  quarter;  and  accordingly, 
having  halted  his  army,  Taylor  pressed 
on  with  the  dragoons  and  the  wagons  to 
Point  Isabel,  leaving  General  Worth  to 
move  the  main  body  of  the  troops,  on 
resuming  their  march,  toward  the  Kio 
Grande,  in  the  direction  of  Matamoras. 

On  reaching  Point  Isabel,  Taylor  found 
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the  steamboats  from  the  United  States, 
laden  with  stores,  arrived  in  timely  con- 
currence with  his  own  movement.  The 
Point  was  immediately  selected  as  a  de- 
pot, works  commenced  for  its  protection, 
and  Major  Monroe,  with  two  companies, 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  post. 

A  deputation  of  fifty  Mexican  citizens 
of  Matamoras,  headed  by  the  prefect  of 
the  state  of  Tamaulipas,  soon  after  came 
in,  with  a  protest  against  the  occupation 
of  the  country  by  the  Americans.  Taylor 
had  no  time  for  negotiation,  and  bluntly 
declared  that  he  would  give  them  an  an- 
swer at  Matamoras. 

After  completing  his  arrangements  at 
Point  Isabel,  the  general  pushed  on  with 
his  dragoons  and  laden  wagons,  to  over- 
take Worth  and  the  main  body,  which, 
after  marching  some  few  miles  toward 
the  Rio  Grande,  had  encamped  at  Palo 
Alto. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  commander,  the 
army  resumed  its  cheerful  march  over 
the  beautiful  expanse  of  country 
which  extends  to  the  banks  of 
the  Eio  Grande.  Signs  of  cultivation  now 
became  frequent  as  they  approached  the 
river.  Fields  of  Indian  corn  and  cotton, 
enclosed  with  fences  of  brushwood,  di- 
vided the  fertile  plain,  and  grass-thatched 
huts  were  grouped  here  and  there  in  the 
shade  of  pomegranate  and  orange  trees. 
Herds  of  cattle  fed  upon  the  rich  pasture 
of  the  prairie,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  set- 
tlement; quail  rose  from  every  tuft  of 
grass,  and  flocks  of  wild  duck  darkened 
the  ponds.  The  sportsmen  rejoiced  in 
the  abundance  of  game,  the  pursuit  of 
which  even  the  noisy  warning  of  the  in- 


numerable rattlesnakes  did  not  serve  to 
check.  These  serpents  were  so  abound- 
ing, that,  during  an  encampment,  they 
glided  into  the  tents  at  all  hours  and  on 
all  occasions.  The  soldiers,  before  they 
turned  in  at  night,  not  seldom  found  their 
blankets,  and  in  the  morning  when  they 
turned  out,  their  knapsacks,  preoccupied 
by  one  or  more  of  these  venomous  rep- 
tiles, and  habitually  shook  the  one  and 
the  other  before  they  lay  down  to  sleep 
or  rose  to  duty. 

The  troops  now  beheld  with  delight 
the  waters  of  the  Eio  Grande,  and  soon 
began  to  pitch  their  tents  in  the  fields 
of  corn  and  cotton  which  bordered  the 
northern  bank.  Near  by,  stood  some  de- 
serted houses,  surrounded  by  the  remains 
of  a  garden,  in  which  the  orange,  lemon, 
fig,  banana,  plantain,  peach,  and  cocoa- 
nut,  still  bore  fruit,  and  neglected  par- 
terres displayed  many  a  bright-colored 
and  sweet-scented  flower.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  water,  stood  the  city  of  Mata- 
moras. From  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent buildings  floated  the  Mexican  flag, 
marking  the  headquarters  of  General  Me- 
jia,  then  in  command,  and  the  various  sta- 
tions of  the  artillery  and  the  two  thou- 
sand troops  which  occupied  the  town. 

As  soon  as  the  Americans  had  pitched 
their  tents  and  hoisted  their  flag,  to  the 
tunes  oiThe  Star-spangled  Banner  and  Yan- 
kee Doodle,  cheerily  played  by  the  regi- 
mental bands,  the  English,  French,  and 
Spanish  colors  wTere  displayed  from  the 
residences  of  the  several  consuls  at  Mat- 
amoras. The  absence  of  the  American 
flag  among  them  gave  rise  to  various 


speculations.  "  We  looked  in  vain  for 
ours,"  wrote  one  of  the  American  officers. 
u  Either  our  consul  is  confined,  or  else  he 
dare  not  raise  it." 

On  the  verdant  bank  which  rolled  from 
the  shallow  hollow  in  which  the  town 
stood,  down  for  half  a  mile  to  the  river, 
there  were  gathered  several  hundred  peo- 
ple, who  looked  with  inquiring  interest 
upon  the  movements  of  the  American 
troops  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  Rio 
Grande  being  only  a  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five yards  in  breadth  at  this  point, 
brought  both  sides  in  easy  view  of  each 
other.  The  Mexicans,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  harmless  herdsmen  and 
peasants,  had  disappeared  from  the  Tex- 
an banks  of  the  stream,  on  the  approach 
of  the  main  body  of  the  American  army. 
Some  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  had,  how- 
ever, pounced  upon  two  of  the  advanced 
guard  of  General  Taylor's  dragoons  and 
carried  them  off  as  prisoners  to  Matamo- 
ras.  A  bugle-boy,  who  was  with  them, 
succeeded  by  dismounting  in  escaping, 
and,  leaving  his  horse  in  the  hands  of  the 
captors,  returned  in  safety  to  the  camp, 
with  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  his 
comrades. 

Immediately  on  encamping,  Taylor  de- 
puted General  Worth  to  open  communi- 
cation with  the  commander  of  the  Mexi- 
can forces.  Worth,  accompanied  by  his 
suite,  advanced  to  the  water's  edge,  and, 
signifying  his  desire  for  a  parley  by  a  dis- 
play of  the  white  flag  of  truce,  was,  after 
some  delay,  answered  by  the  arrival  of  a 
boat  from  the  other  side.  The  Mexican 
officer  on  board,  on  being  told  that  a  per- 
sonal communication  was  sought  with  the 


commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  at  Mat- 
amoras,  recrossed  the  stream,  and  soon 
came  back  with  the  answer  of  General 
Mejia,  who  declared  that  personally  he 
would  neither  receive  General  Worth,  nor 
the  communication  of  General  Taylor,  un- 
less the  latter  presented  himself.  He  ex- 
pressed his  readiness,  however,  to  depute 
his  second  in  command,  General  La  Vega, 
to  hold  the  interview. 

Worth  accordingly  crossed  the  river, 
and  met  this  officer  on  the  opposite  bank. 
After  some  preliminary  explanation  of 
the  character  of  his  embassy,  Worth,  find- 
ing that  General  Mejia  still  refused  a  per- 
sonal communication,  resolved,  although 
he  had  courteously  read  it  to  La  Vega, 
to  withdraw  the  document  he  bore.  In 
the  meantime,  an  animated  discussion 
arose  in  regard  to  the  respective  rights 
and  objects  of  the  Americans  and  Mexi- 
cans. a  Has  Mexico  declared  war  against 
the  United  States  ?"  asked  Worth.  "  No," 
answered  La  Vega.  "Are  the  two  coun- 
tries still  at  peace  ?" — "  Yes,"  declared  the 
Mexican  general.  Thereupon  an  inter- 
view with  the  American  consul  was  de- 
manded. This,  however,  not  being  com- 
plied with,  Worth  prepared  to  return  to 
the  camp,  when  La  Vega  asked,  "Is  it 
the  intention  of  General  Taylor  to  remain 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  ?" — ■ 
"  Most  assuredly,"  replied  Worth,  "  and 
there  to  continue  until  otherwise  directed 
by  his  government."  The  Mexican  then 
having  emphatically  expressed  his  indig- 
nation at  seeing  the  American  flag  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  "  a  portion  of  Mexican 
territory,"  Worth  replied  with  warmth 
"  That,  sir,  is  a  matter  of  taste ;  not  with 
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standing,  there  it  will  remain."  La  Vega 
resumed,  remarking  that  he  considered 
the  attitude  of  the  Americans  as  one  of 
war;  whereupon  he  was  answered  that 
General  Mejia  might,  by  a  very  simple 
operation,  determine  when  and  where  the 
war  should  begin,  but  that  it  would  be 
for  the  United  States  to  say  when  and 
where  it  should  end. 

General  Worth,  upon  receiving  an  em- 
phatic "  No !  no !"  to  his  reiterated  de- 
mand to  see  the  consul  of  the  United 
States,  declared :  a  I  have  now  to  state 
that  the  refusal  of  my  demand  to  see  the 
American  consul  is  regarded  as  a  belli- 
gerent act;  and,  in  conclusion,  I  have 
to  add  that  the  commanding  general  of 
the  American  forces  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  will  regard  the  passage  of  any 
armed  party  of  Mexicans  in  hostile  array 
across  the  Rio  Grande  as  an  act  of  war, 
and  pursue  it  accordingly."*  The  Amer- 
ican general  now  took  his  leave  of  La 
Vega,  and  recrossed  the  river  to  Taylor's 
camp. 

Active  hostilities  growing  daily  more 
imminent,  both  parties  prepared  for  com- 
ing events.  The  enemy  raised  a  battery 
of  sand-bags,  and  mounted  it  with  a  heavy 
gun,  directly  in  front  of  the  town,  and 
began  to  erect  defences  up  and  down  the 
river.  The  Americans  were  not  less  busy 
in  collecting  fascines  and  hurdles,  prepar- 
atory to  the  erection  of  works  to  cover 
their  encampment.  The  Mexican  regi- 
ments, in  full  parade  —  the  men  actively 
employed  at  the  works,  the  officers  in 
gaudy  uniforms  lounging  about — and  the 
"well-developed,  magnificent  figures"  of 

*  Thorp. 


the  scantily-draped  serioritas,  were  in  full 
view  across  the  narrow  river.  Conver- 
sational courtesies,  at  times,  were  even 
exchanged ;  and  some  of  the  Mexicans 
were  emboldened  to  cross  to  the  Ameri- 
can camp  and  offer  their  fresh  provisions 
for  sale. 

The  prospect,  however,  of  a  struggle, 
became  daily  more  threatening.  Rumors 
circulated  that  the  doughty  General  Am- 
pudia  was  marching  rapidly  toward  Mat- 
amoras  with  large  reinforcements,  to  give 
battle ;  and  every  sound  of  a  gun  was 
caught  up,  as  heralding  his  approach.  He 
had  already  given  token  of  his  advance, 
by  distributing,  through  means  of  spies, 
a  proclamation  among  the  soldiers  of  for- 
eign origin  in  the  American  camp.  De- 
nouncing the  United  States  government 
for  "its  repeated  acts  of  barbarous  ag- 
gression," he  urged  those  who  were  born 
in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Po- 
land, and  all  others,  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  "  Yankees,"  and  "  come 
with  all  confidence  to  the  Mexican  ranks, 
and,"  he  added, "  I  guaranty  to  you,  upon 
my  honor,  good  treatment,  and  that  all 
your  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  until 
your  arrival  in  the  beautiful  capital  of 
Mexico." 

Scornfully  as  this  proclamation  was  re- 
ceived generally  in  the  American  camp, 
there  were  not  wanting,  as  is  usual,  those 
who  were  ready  to  desert  the  flag  which 
they  had  sworn  to  defend.  Some  of  the 
neoro-servants  fled  over  to  the  Mexicans, 
among  whom  they  were  received  with 
honor,  and  promoted  from  behind  the 
master's  chair  to  a  seat  at  the  table.  Oc- 
casionally a  soldier  would  attempt  to  de- 
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sert,  and  several  were  shot  while  in  the 
act  of  swimming  across  the  narrow  river 
to  the  opposite  bank. 

The  American  troops,  having  finished 
the  battery  in  front  of  the  camp,  were 
now  kept  busy  in  constructing  a  large 
field-work.    A  regiment  was  each  day  de- 


tailed for  the  labor,  under  the  supervision 
of  Captain  Mansfield,  of  the  engineers ; 
and  soon  Fort  Brown,  as  it  was  called, 
presented  a  formidable  appearance,  with 
its  six  heavy  bastion  fronts,  and  its  great 
enclosure,  capable  of  containing  four  or 
five  regiments. 


CHAPTER   III.  ; 
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On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of 
April,  the  sound  of  guns  firing,  bells 
ringing,  and  bands  playing,  came  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  an- 
nounced to  the  American  camp  the  long- 
expected  arrival  of  the  Mexican  General 
Ampudia  at  Matamoras,  with  large  rein- 
forcements. 

A  struggle  becoming  daily  more  im- 
minent, General  Taylor  stimulated  his 
men  to  renewed  vigor  toward  the  com- 
pletion of  the  works  of  Fort  Brown,  and 
detached  Captain  May,  with  a  squadron 
of  dragoons,  to  hasten  to  Point  Isabel,  to 
protect  the  depot  at  that  place,  supposed 
to  be  threatened  with  an  attack  from  a 
body  of  Mexican  cavalry,  reported  (erro- 


neously, however)  to  have  come  across 
the  Rio  Grande  for  the  purpose. 

The  two  captured  dragoons  having 
been  sent  back  on  the  demand  of  General 
Taylor,  their  release  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  disappearance  of  Colonel 
Cross,  which  awakened  great  fears  in  the 
camp,  and  excited  suspicions  of  foul  play. 
This  occurrence  served  to  arouse  the  hos- 
tile feeling  of  the  Americans,  whose  ea- 
gerness for  the  fight  was  still  further 
increased  by  the  belligerent  tone  of  the 
newly-arrived  Mexican  commander. 

On  the  day  after  General  Am- 
pudia marched  into  Matamoras, 
he  sounded  a  parley,  and  sent  two  Mexi- 
can officers  across  the  Rio  Grande,  who, 
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on  being  escorted  to  the  tent  of  General 
Taylor,  presented  him  with  the  following 
communication : — 

"  To  explain  to  you  the  many  grounds 
for  the  just  grievances  felt  by  the  Mexi- 
can nation,  caused  by  the  United  States 
government,  would  be  a  loss  of  time,  and 
an  insult  to  your  good  sense.  I  there- 
fore pass  at  once  to  such  explanations  as 
I  consider  of  absolute  necessity. 

"  Your  government,  in  an  incredible 
manner — you  will  even  permit  me  to 
say  an  extravagant  one,  if  the  usage  or 
general  rules   established  and  received 
among  all  civilized  nations  are  regarded 
— has  not  only  insulted  but  exasper-ated 
the  Mexican  nation,  bearing  its  conquer- 
ing banner  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
Bravo  del  Norte  ;  and  in  this  case,  by  ex- 
plicit and  definitive  orders  of  my  govern- 
ment, which  neither  can,  will,  nor  should 
receive  new  outrages,  I  require  you  in 
all  form,  and  at  latest  in  the  peremptory 
term  of  twenty-four  hours,  to  break  up 
your  camp  and  retire  to  the  other  bank 
of  the  Nueces  river,  while  our  govern- 
ments are  regulating  the  pending  ques- 
tion in  relation  to  Texas.     If  you  insist 
in  remaining  upon  the  soil  of  the  departs 
ment  of  Tamaulipas,  it  will  clearly  result 
that  arms  and  arms  alone  must  decide 
the  question ;  and,  in  that  case,  I  advise 
you  that  we  accept  the  war  to  which, 
with  so  much  injustice  on  your  part,  you 
provoke  us ;  and  that,  on  our  part,  this 
war  shall  be  conducted  conformably  to 
the  principles  established  by  the  most 
civilized  nations :  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
law  of  nations  and  of  war  shall  be  the 
guide  of  my  operations  —  trusting  that 
164 


on  your  part  the  same  principles  will  be 
observed. 

"  With  this  view,  I  tender  you  the  con- 
siderations due  to  your  person  and  re- 
spectable office. 

"  God  and  liberty  ! 

"  Headquarters  at  Matamoras,  ) 
two  o'clock,  April  12,  1846.         ) 

"Pedro  de  Ampudia. 

"  Sr.  General-in-Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
"Don  Z.  Taylor." 

To  this  communication  General  Taylor 
answered  thus:  — 

"Headquarters,  Army  of  Occupation,  | 
Camp  near  Matamoras,  Texas.  April  12, 1846.     ) 

"Senor:  I  have  had  the  honor  to  re- 
ceive your  note  of  this  date,  in  which 
you  summon  me  to  withdraw  the  forces 
under  my  command  from  their  present 
position,  and  beyond  the  river  Nueces, 
until  the  pending  question  between  our 
governments,  relative  to  the  limits  of 
Texas,  shall  be  settled. 

"I  need  hardly  advise  you  that,  charged 
as  I  am,  in  only  a  military  capacity,  with 
the  performance  of  specific  duties,  I  can 
not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  inter- 
national question  involved  in  the  advance 
of  the  American  army.  You  will,  how- 
ever, permit  me  to  say  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  constantly 
sought  a  settlement,  by  negotiation,  of 
the  question  of  boundary ;  that  an  envoy 
was  despatched  to  Mexico  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  that,  up  to  the  most  recent 
dates,  said  envoy  had  not  been  received 
by  the  actual  Mexican  government,  if 
indeed  he  has  not  received  his  passports 
and  left  the  republic.  In  the  meantime, 
I  have  been  ordered  to  occupy  the  coun- 
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try  up  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Eio  Grande, 
until  the  boundary  shall  be  definitively 
settled.  In  carrying  out  these  instruc- 
tions, I  have  carefully  abstained  from  all 
acts  of  hostility ;  obeying,  in  this  regard, 
not  only  the  letter  of  my  instructions,  but 
the  plain  dictates  of  justice  and  human- 
ity. 

"  The  instructions  under  which  I  am 
acting  will  not  permit  me  to  retrograde 
from  the  position  I  now  occupy.  In  view 
of  the  relations  between  our  respective 
governments,  and  the  individual  suffering 
which  may  result,  I  regret  the  alterna- 
tive which  you  offer;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  wish  it  understood  that  I  shall  by 
no  means  avoid  such  alternative,  leaving 
the  responsibility  with  those  who  rashly 
commence  hostilities. 

"  In  conclusion,  you  will  permit  me  to 
give  the  assurance  that  on  my  part  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war  among  civilized 
nations  shall  be  carefully  observed. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respect- 
fully, your  obedient  servant, 

"Zachary  Taylok. 

"  Senor  Gen.  D.  Pedko  de  Ampudia." 

As  Captain  Bliss,  the  son-in-law  of  Tay- 
lor, and  assistant  adjutant-general,  came 
out  from  the  commander's  tent,  he  re- 
marked to  some  of  his  comrades :  "  Well, 
you  may  get  ready ;  it's  coming  !"  The 
whole  camp  was  now  in  a  lively  state  of 
expectation ;  and,  in  consideration  of  Am- 
pudia's  short  grace  of  twenty-four  hours, 
an  immediate  attack  was  looked  for,  and 
every  disposition  was  made  to  repel  it. 
The  second  brigade  was  moved  to  the 
left  of  the  line.  General  Twiggs,  the  suc- 
cessor of  General  Worth  (who,  having 


been  aggrieved  by  the  settlement  of  the 
question  of  brevet  rank,  had  resigned), 
at  the  head  of  the  dragoons  and  Rino-- 
gold's  battery,  formed  the  centre ;  and 
the  third  brigade,  with  Bragg's  and  Dun- 
can's batteries,  occupied  the  field-work. 
The  camp  was  thus  so  strongly  protect- 
ed, that  it  was  deemed  impregnable,  and 
the  foe  was  awaited  with  defiant  confi- 
dence. The  Mexicans,  however,  did  not 
come ;  and  the  American  troops  went 
energetically  to  work  completing  Fort 
Brown,  without  disturbance. 

Rumors  circulated  from  hour  to  hour 
of  the  crossing  of  the  enemy ;  and  a  con- 
siderable force  was  detached  to  escort  the 
train  coming  from  Point  Isabel,  as  it  was 
suspected  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  Mexi- 
cans to  cut  off  the  supplies.  The  train, 
however,  arrived  in  safety. 

Every  effort  was  now  made  to  discover 
a  clue  to  the  fate  of  Colonel  Cross,  the 
commissary-general  of  the  camp.  The 
Mexican  commander  was  questioned  in 
vain,  and  parties  set  out  to  endeavor  to 
solve  the  mystery.  It  was  conjectured 
that  the  notorious  Romano  Falcon,  the 
leader  of  a  body  of  rancheros,  or  mounted 
bandits,  who  were  prowling  about  the 
American  camp,  had  fallen  in  with  the 
colonel  and  murdered  him.  Lieutenants 
Dobbins  and  Porter,  with  ten  men,  ac- 
cordingly set  out  to  catch  this  desperado, 
if  possible,  and  inflict  summary  vengeance 
for  the  murder  of  Cross.  This  small  par- 
ty, however,  was  met  by  a  body  of  Mexi- 
cans, and,  being  attacked  in  the  chapar* 
ral,  Lieutenant  Porter  and  one  of  his  men 
were  taken  prisoners  and  cruelly  massa- 
cred.    A  Mexican  at  length  brought  in 
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intelligence  of  the  discovery  of  a  dead 
body,  which  was  soon  identified  as  that 
of  the  missing  colonel;  and,  upon  due 
investigation,  it  was  concluded  that  the 
unfortunate  officer  had  been  assassinated 
by  Falcon  and  his  band  of  "  authorized 
murderers." 

General  Taylor  having  ordered  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  be  block- 
aded, two  American  schooners,  with  sup- 
plies for  the  Mexican  army,  bound  from 
New  Orleans  to  Matamoras,  were  driven 
off,  much  to  the  discontent  of  General 
Ampudia.who  immediately  wrote  to  Tay- 
lor, protesting  in  strong  terms  against  the 
act,  and  indulging  in  some  gratuitous  ob- 
servations upon  the  American  "invasion." 

General  Taylor,  in  reply,  calmly  justi- 
fied the  blockade,  on  the  ground  of  the 
state  of  war,  so  repeatedly  declared  to 
be  existing  by  the  Mexicans  themselves, 
and  took  occasion  to  rebuke  Ampudia  for 
the  discourtesy  of  his  letter.  "  I  beg  leave 
to  state,"  said  Taylor,  emphatically,"  that 
I  consider  the  tone  of  your  communica- 
tion highly  exceptionable,  where  you  stig- 
matize the  movement  of  the  army  under 
my  orders  as  '  marked  with  the  seal  of 
universal  reprobation.'  You  must  be 
aware  that  such  language  is  not  respect- 
ful in  itself,  either  to  me  or  to  my  gov- 
ernment ;  and  while  I  observe  in  my  own 
correspondence  the  courtesy  due  to  your 
high  position,  and  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  interests  with  which  we  are  respect- 
ively charged,  I  shall  expect  the  same  in 
return." 

A  grand  review  of  the  enemy 

April  23.  .      .  &  .  .  .    ,,  J. 

m  the  morning,  with  the  usual 

firing  of  cannon  and  pealing  of  church- 


bells,  announced  the  arrival  of  General 
Arista,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mexi- 
can army  of  the  North,  who  had  now  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  forces  at  Mat- 
amoras. 

The  American  camp  was  once  more 
astir  with  the  intelligence  that  the  new 
general  had  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he 
began  to  throw  across  the  Rio  Grande, 
above  and  below,  large  bodies  of  his 
troops.  Taylor  at  once  despatched  Cap- 
tain Thornton,  with  a  squadron  of  dra- 
goons, to  reconnoitre ;  and  next 
day  the  Mexican  guide  came  in 
with  the  report  that  Thornton  had  fallen 
in  with  General  Torrejon,  at  the  head  of 
some  twenty-five  hundred  Mexicans,  and 
been  worsted. 

General  Taylor  now  prepared  for  a  se- 
rious struggle.  The  utmost  vigilance  was 
enjoined ;  an  intrenchment  was  thrown 
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up; 


and  the  men  were  ordered  to  lie  un- 


der arms,  and  be  ready  at  all  hours.  The 
war  was  now  believed  to  be  actually  be- 
gun. 

A  full  report  of  Captain  Thornton's  dis- 
aster was  soon  received.  He  had  pro- 
ceeded for  sixteen  miles  up  the  river, 
when  his  guide  deserted  him.  Thornton, 
however,  pushed  for  three  miles  farther 
on,  till  he  reached  a  plantation,  enclosed 
within  a  high  chaparral  fence.  Entering 
a  field,  he  led  on  his  dragoons  to  a  house 
within,  when  the  alarm  was  given  that 
the  enemy  were  coming.  As  soon  as  he 
caught  sio-ht  of  them,  Thornton  headed  his 
dragoons,  and  ordered  a  charge  through 
the  Mexicans,  who,  having  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  entrance  to  the  field,  now  had 
command  of  the  enclosure.    Spurring  for- 
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ward,  the  dragoons  strove  to  cut  their 
way  out,  but  were  driven  back  by  the 
heavy  fire  of  the  thronging  enemy.  They 
now  dashed  to  the  right,  and  again  to  the 
left,  with  the  hope  of  escape,  but  were 
unable  to  struggle  through  the  chaparral. 
At  this  moment,  Thornton's  horse  was 
shot  and  fell,  bringing  his  rider  to  the 
ground,  and  leaving  him  in  the  hands  of 
the  Mexicans. 

Captain  Hardee  now  took  the  com- 
mand, and,  calling  on  the  dragoons  to  fol- 
low, pushed  toward  the  river,  with  the 
intention  of  swimming  it,  but,  finding  the 
banks  too  boggy,  was  forced  to  abandon 
the  attempt.  He  then  returned  to  the 
field,  and,  withdrawing  his  men  out  of  the 
range  of  the  musketry,  determined,  as  he 
was  now  completely  hemmed  in,  either 
to  surrender  on  honorable  terms,  or  to 
die  fighting.  Hardee  therefore  spurred 
his  horse  forward,  and,  meeting  with  a 
Mexican  officer,  held  a  short  parley,  re- 
ceived satisfactory  terms,  and  surren- 
dered his  whole  party  of  forty-five  men. 
Lieutenant  Mason,  two  sergeants,  and 
eight  privates,  had  been  killed  in  the 
struggle.  The  rest  were  taken  prisoners 
to  Matamoras,  where  they  received  the 
kindest  treatment. 

General  Taylor,  finding  that  the  ene- 
my were  gathering  in  increased  force, 
sent  on  a  requisition  to  the  governors  of 
Louisiana  and  Texas  for  five  thousand 
men,  and  gladly  authorized  Captain  Walk- 
er, a  Texan  ranger,  to  raise  a  company  of 
volunteers.  Walker,  having  already  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  few  spirited  fol- 
lowers, was  stationed  between  the  Amer- 
ican camp  and  Point  Isabel,  when,  during 
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his  absence  on  a  scout  with  all  but  fifteen 
of  his  men,  his  camp  was  set  upon  by  a 
large  body  of  Mexicans,  who  killed  five 
of  the  rangers,  and  carried  away  four  as 
prisoners. 

Finding  the  enemy  thronging  in  large 
numbers  on  his  side  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
General  Taylor  became  anxious  to  secure 
the  communication  between  his  depot  at 
Point  Isabel  and  the  works  opposite  to 
Matamoras.  Having  accordingly  nearly 
completed  Fort  Brown,  and  garrisoned  it 
with  the  seventh  regiment  of  infantry, 
Bragg's  battery,  and  an  additional  com- 
pany of  soldiers  under  Captain  Loud,  and 
placed  Major  Brown  in  command  of  the 
whole,  the  chief  took  up  his  march,  with 
the  rest  of  his  force,  to  Point  Isa- 
bel, where  he  arrived  next  day. 

The  Mexicans,  aware  of  General  Tay- 
lor's movement,  which,  with  complacent 
vanity,  they  termed  a  retreat  before  their 
dread  array,  prepared  to  make  an  imme- 
diate attack  on  Fort  Brown,  and  opened 
a  fire  upon  it  with  their  batteries 
on  the  third  day  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  main  body  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  booming  of  the  cannon  was 
borne  to  the  camp  at  Point  Isabel,  and 
all  were  agitated  with  anxiety  for  the  re- 
sult. Captain  May,  with  a  squadron  of 
dragoons,  accompanied  by  Captain  Walk- 
er and  his  Texan  rangers,  was  sent  out 
to  reconnoitre,  and  communicate  with  the 
fort.  They  came  back  with  the  cheering 
intelligence  that  all  the  enemy's  attempts 
on  Fort  Brown  had  been  ineffectual,  not- 
withstanding the  heavy  bombardment  to 
which  it  had  been  exposed.  The  Mexi- 
cans, nevertheless,  were  known  to  have 
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crossed  the  Rio  Grande  in  great  force, 
and  were  stationed  on  the  road  between 
the  fort  and  Point  Isabel,  for  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  the  communication.  Tay- 
lor resolved  to  march  out  and  give  them 
battle.  Making  his  preparations  accord- 
ingly, he  issued  this  characteristic  order : 
"  The  army  will  march  to-day, 
at  three  o'clock,  in  the  direction 
of  Matamoras.  It  is  known  the  enemy 
has  recently  occupied  the  route  in  force. 
If  still  in  possession,  the  general  will  give 
him  battle.  The  commanding  general  has 
every  confidence  in  his  officers  and  men. 
If  his  orders  and  instructions  are  carried 
out,  he  has  no  doubt  of  the  result,  let  the 
enemy  meet  him  in  what  numbers  they 
may.  He  wishes  to  enjoin  upon  the  bat- 
talions of  infantry  that  their  main  de- 
pendence must  be  in  the  bayonet." 

The  march  began  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  7th  of  May.  The  American  force, 
though  composed  of  little  more  than  two 
thousand  men,  was  animated  with  confi- 
dence of  victory,  even  under  the  expecta- 
tion of  an  immediate  struggle  with  im- 
mensely superior  numbers.  After  pro- 
ceeding five  miles  with  their  heavy  train, 
laden  with  provisions,  ammunition,  six 
twelve  and  two  eighteen  pounders,  the 
troops  were  halted  for  the  night. 

Captain  Walker,  who  had  gone  out  on 
a  scout,  came  back  next  morning  with 
the  report  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned 
their  camp,  and  it  was  believed  that  they 
would  decline  battle.  On  the 
army  resuming  its  march,  how- 
ever, the  advanced  guard  discovered  the 
Mexicans  in  great  force,  formed  on  the 
field  of  Palo  Alto,  and  ready  for  the  fight. 
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Having  halted  his  troops,  to  refresh  the 
jaded  men  after  the  hot  morning's  march 
of  twelve  miles,  and  allowed  them  to  fill 
their  canteens  with  water,  Taylor  formed 
them  in  line  of  battle,  and  advanced  to 
meet  the  enemy,  leaving  his  train  in  the 
rear,  guarded  by  a  squadron  of  dragoons. 
The  fifth  regiment  of  infantry,  with  Ring- 
gold's light  battery  •  the  third  regiment 
of  infantry,  with  Churchill's  eighteen- 
pounders ;  and  the  fourth  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, formed  the  right  wing,  under  the 
command  of  General  Twiggs.  Duncan's 
artillery,  the  artillery-companies  serving 
as  infantry,  and  the  eighth  regiment  of 
infantry,  composed  the  left  wing,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Belknap. 

As  the  American  line  moved  on,  Lieu- 
tenant Blake,  of  the  topographical  engi- 
neers, galloped  rapidly  forward,  and  did 
not  check  his  rein  until  within  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  foe,  when 
he  dismounted,  and,  poising  his  glass,  cool- 
ly reconnoitred  their  strength  and  posi- 
tion. Two  Mexican  officers  advanced  to 
meet  him,  naturally  conjecturing  that  the 
daring  American  was  the  bearer  of  a  flag. 
As  they  came  up,  however,  he  sprang  into 
his  saddle,  and,  having  ridden  along  the 
wide  front  of  the  Mexicans,  galloped  to 
headquarters,  with  a  full  report  of  their 
strength.  The  enemy's  position  had  been 
carefully  selected,  and  extended  in  a  long 
line  on  the  prairie,  in  front  of  the  chapar- 
ral and  a  thicket  of  mosquete,  from  which 
the  field  received  its  name  of  Palo  Alto,  or 
"  high  timber."  Their  cavalry  was  on  the 
left,  then  a  battery,  masses  of  infantry, 
another  battery,  and  again  masses  of  in- 
fantry. 
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When  the  Americans — who  ad- 
vanced with  a  coolness  and  steadi- 
ness as  if  on  drill — had  reached  within 
seven  hundred  yards,  the  enemy  opened 

fire  from  a  battery  on  their  right. 

General  Taylor  halted  at  once, 
and  deploying  his  force  into  line,  with  the 
exception  of  the  eighth  infantry  on  the 
left,  which  remained  in  column,  pushed 
forward  his  artillery  and  returned  the 
Mexican  fire.  Ringgold's  and  Duncan's 
batteries,  and  Churchill's  two  eighteen- 
pounders,  aimed  directly  at  the  close 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  told  with  great  effect, 
mowing  down  whole  platoons  at  each  dis- 
charge. The  Mexican  troops,  however, 
with  their  great  numbers,  were  soon  able 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  their*  line,  and  con- 
tinued to  supply  victims  to  the  destruc- 
tive sweep  of  the  American  artillery.  The 
Mexican  fire,  which  was  chiefly  directed 
against  the  batteries  of  their  opponents, 
produced  comparatively  little  effect ;  and 
their  balls,  badly  aimed,  either  fell  short 
or  passed  over  the  American  line. 


For  two  hours  this  cannonading  con- 
tinued between  the  opposing  forces,  deaf- 
ening the  troops  with  its  roar,  and  en- 
shrouding the  whole  field  in  clouds  of 
smoke.  The  dry  prairie-grass  catching 
fire,  its  flame  was  rolled  by  the  gentle 
breeze  toward  the  American  left,  and 
with  its  lurid  glare  blinded  the  eyes  and 
partially  hid  the  two  armies  from  each 
other.  The  cannon,  however,  still  poured 
forth  their  volleys,  and  increased  the  din 
and  obscurity. 

The  Mexican  commander  now  began 
to  manoeuvre,  with  the  view  of  striking 
some  decisive  blow.  He  ordered  General 
Torrejon,  with  his  mounted  lancers,  a  bat- 
tery of  two  guns,  and  a  support  of  infan- 
try, to  strive  to  turn  the  American  right. 
The  Mexican  cavalry,  exposed  to  a  direct 
fire  from  a  section  of  Ringgold's  battery, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Ridgeley,  and 
Churchill's  two  eighteen-pounders,  had 
already  suffered  greatly,  and,  being  still 
within  their  range,  pressed  their  horses 
to  a  quick  gallop,  until  they  disappeared 
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in  some  confusion  behind  the  chaparral. 
But  they  soon  appeared  again,  emerging 
from  the  thicket,  where  they  were  met 
by  the  fifth  regiment,  firmly  formed  in 
square,  with  Captain  Walker  and  a  score 
of  rangers  on  its  right,  posted  to  oppose 
Torrejon's  flank  movement.  As  soon  as 
the  lancers  approached  within  close  mus- 
ket-shot distance,  they  imslung  their  es- 
copetas,  and  began  a  fire,  which  wounded 
two  of  the  American  soldiers.  The  fifth, 
however,  briskly  returned  a  volley,  which 
emptied  twenty  saddles  at  once,  and  drove 
back  the  whole  force  of  cavalry. 

Another  portion  of  Torrejon's  troopers 
had  penetrated  farther  toward  the  rear, 
and  threatened  the  safety  of  the  Ameri- 
can train.  General  Twiggs,  however,  had 
provided  against  this  danger,  by  sending 
the  third  regiment  of  infantry  to  the  res- 
cue ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Mexicans  discov- 
ered that  all  was  ready  for  their  recep- 
tion, they  turned  their  reins,  put  spurs  to 
their  horses,  and  galloped  out  of  reach  of 
musket-shot. 

The  Mexican  artillery  met  with  no  bet- 
ter success ;  for  it  had  hardly  got  within 
range  of  the  infantry  on  the  American 
flank,  when  two  of  Ringgold's  guns  being 
promptly  pushed  forward  and  thrown  into 
battery,  poured  forth  a  volley  of  canister, 
which  drove  the  enemy's  artillerists  away 
with  their  pieces,  before  they  had  time 
to  unlimber. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  general  cannon- 
ade continued  between  the  two  opposing 
lines ;  but  the  slaughter  of  the  Mexicans 
far  exceeded  that  of  the  Americans,  for 
General  Arista  still  kept  his  troops  in 
mass  along  his  line,  so  that  they  were 


greatly  exposed  to  the  sure  aim  of  our 
artillerists.  Arista,  however,  finding  his 
men  thus  mowed  down  by  the  destructive 
sweep  of  the  American  cannon,  shifted 
his  position,  by  causing  his  left  wing  to 
fall  back ;  and,  bringing  his  right  forward, 
he  advanced  under  cover  of  the  blaze  of 
the  burning  prairie-grass,  and  the  dense 
clouds  of  smoke  which  shrouded  that  part 
of  the  field,  and  strove  to  turn  the  Amer- 
ican left. 

While  the  Mexican  general  was  thus 
manoeuvring,  there  was  a  pause  in  the 
fight  of  nearly  an  hour,  when  Taylor  ad- 
vanced his  right  wing  along  the  Matamo- 
ras  road,  with  Ringgold's  battery  and  the 
two  eighteen-pounders  still  in  advance, 
supported  by  the  fourth  infantry  and  the 
first  brigade,  until  they  nearly  reached 
the  position  from  which  the  Mexican  left 
had  retired.  The  action  again  began  with 
renewed  spirit,  and  the  American  artil- 
lery once  more  to  pour  forth  its  destruc- 
tive fire  upon  the  doomed  Mexican  in- 
fantry, which  received  the  severe  cannon- 
ade with  a  resolute  steadiness  that  won 
the  admiration  of  every  soldier. 

The  enemy's  artillery,  too,  now  told 
upon  the  American  ranks  with  greater 
effect.  Captain  May  and  his  squadron 
of  horse,  being  detached  to  advance  and 
make  a  demonstration  on  the  left  of  the 
Mexican  position,  suffered  severely.  The 
fourth  infantry,  also,  while  supporting  the 
two  eighteen-pounders  and  Ringgold's 
battery,  was  terribly  galled  by  the  Mexi- 
can artillery.  Several  men  of  the  regi- 
ment were  lulled,  and  Captain  Page  fell, 
mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon-ball,  which 
carried  away  his  lower  jaw.     The  gallant 
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Major  Ringgold,  who  had  during  the  day 
so  bravely  borne  his  important  share  in 
the  conflict,  was  likewise  struck  by  a  can- 
non-shot, which  hit  him  under  the  right 
thigh,  and,  passing  through  his  holsters 
and  the  withers  of  his  horse,  cut  through 
his  left  thigh,  and  tore  away  the  flesh  on 
his  legs  from  his  knees  to  his  body.  The 
brave  Ringgold  and  his  thoroughbred 
charger  fell  together.  The  brute  animal 
writhed  in  agony,  but  the  heroic  man  re- 
mained calm  in  suffering,  sustaining  his 
heavy  head  with  one  hand,  while  with 
his  other  he  waved  off  the  soldiers  who 
thronged  to  his  aid,  saying — "  Don't  stay 
with  me  ;  you  have  other  work  to  do :  go 
ahead  !"  To  his  fellow-officer,  Colonel 
Payne,  who  hastened  to  his  side,  he  gave 
his  watch  and  purse,  saying,  "  Give  these 
to  my  sister,"  and  quickly  turned  over  to 
die.  He, however, lingered  for  three  days, 
breathing  his  last  on  the  11th  of  May. 

In  the  midst  of  this  struggle  and  car- 
nage on  the  right  of  the  American  line, 
General  Taylor  was  sitting  calmly  on  his 
horse,  watching  each  movement  of  the 
opposing  armies  with  quiet  circumspec- 
tion, and  giving  his  orders  with  cool  com- 
posure. As  the  balls  were  falling  thickly 
about  him,  an  officer  near  by  ventured 
to  suggest  that  he  was  greatly  exposing 
his  life,  and  to  advise  him  to  retire  to  a 
short  distance  in  the  rear.  "Let  us  ride 
a  little  nearer — the  balls  will  fall  behind 
us,"  replied  the  old  general. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Arista  was 
attempting  his  movement  to  turn  the 
American  left;  but  the  vigilant  Duncan, 
through  the  shifting  smoke  of  the  artil- 
lery and  of  the  burning  prairie,  caught  a 


glimpse  of  the  approaching  enemy,  and, 
after  a  moment's  consultation  with  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Belknap,  who  commanded 
the  left  wing,  galloped  forward  with  his 
battery  to  meet  the  threatened  attack. 
As  Duncan  rapidly  wheeled  his  horses, 
and  brought  his  artillery  into  position, 
through  the  cloud  of  fire  and  smoke,  the 
enemy  beheld  with  amazement  the  sud- 
den apparition.  The  cavalry  on  the  Mex- 
ican right  at  once  checked  their  reins,  and 
drew  up  with  affright ;  but  the  infantry 
came  steadily  on  toward  Duncan's  left. 
The  battery  now  opened  from  front  and 
flank,  and  soon  drove  back  both  horse  and 
foot,  and  the  enemy  went  flying  for  ref- 
uge to  the  chaparral  in  their  rear. 

The  Mexicans  still  kept  up  a  desultory 
attack  on  the  American  right  with  scat- 
tered parties  of  cavalry,  but  were  finally 
dispersed  by  the  steady  discharge  of  ar- 
tillery, supported  by  the  firm  ranks  of  a 
battalion  of  infantry.  The  sun  had  set 
upon  the  field  of  strife  during  the  hottest 
of  the  struggle,  and  the  shades  of  night 
now  gathering  fast,  the  engagement  was 
closed. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto, 
after  an  action  of  about  five  hours'  dura- 
tion. The  enemy  were  driven  from  the 
field,  and  General  Taylor  encamped  for 
the  night  upon  the  battle-ground.  The 
strength  of  the  Mexicans  was  computed 
at  six  thousand  men,  and  their  loss  at 
nearly  a  hundred  killed  and  several  hun- 
dred wounded.  The  Americans  numbered 
only  twenty-three  hundred,  and  had  but 
four  killed  and  forty  wounded.  Among 
the  latter  were  Captain  Page,  Lieutenant 
Luther,  and  Major  Ringgold,  whose  death 
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occurred  a  few  days  subsequently  at  Point 
Isabel,  whither  he  was  borne  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

The  gallant  Samuel  Einggold  was  born 
in  Washington  county,  Maryland,  in  the 
year  1800.  His  father  was  General  Sam- 
uel Ringgold,  a  United  States  senator,  and 
his  mother  a  daughter  of  General  John 
Cadwallader,  of  Philadelphia,  a  man  of 
Revolutionary  fame.  Educated  at  West 
Point,  where  he  was  among  the  foremost 
of  his  class,  young  Einggold  entered  the 
army,  as  lieutenant  of  artillery,  in  July, 
1818.  General  Scott  recognised  his  mer- 
it, and  appointed  him  his  aid-de-camp. 
During  the  commotion  in  South  Caro- 
lina.,  stirred  up  by  the  u  nullification"  agi- 
tation, in  1833,  Captain  Einggold  was  or- 
dered there  on  service  ;  and  subsequent- 
ly served  in  the  Indian  war  of  Florida, 
earning  as  a  reward  for  his  meritorious 
conduct  the  rank  of  brevet  major.  Be- 
ing selected  to  organize  a  corps  of  flying 
artillery,  he  devoted  himself  to  this  duty 
with  untiring  diligence.  With  his  stud- 
ies perfected  in  the  most  famous  military 
schools  of  Europe,  which  his  ardent  love 
of  his  profession  had  induced  him  to  visit, 
he  was  enabled  to  bring  a  well-stored 
mind  and  an  observant  experience  to  bear 
upon  the  accomplishment  of  his  object, 
and  succeeded  in  rendering  his  corps  a 
model  of  skill  and  discipline.  Its  great 
services  at  Palo  Alto  won  a  tribute  of  en- 
thusiastic admiration  from  all  who  wit- 
nessed that  victory,  which  General  Tay- 
lor declared  was  mainly  clue  to  the  ex- 
cellent manner  in  which  the  artillery  was 
manoeuvred  and  served.  The  death  of 
Major  Einggold  was  grieved  by  his  com- 
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rades,  all  of  whom  loved  and  admired 
him;  and  his  native  state  honored  his 
memory  with  such  tokens  of  reverence 
as  are  offered  at  the  graves  of  heroes. 

The  weary  troops  rested  on  their  arms 
and  "slept  sweetly"  on  the  prairie-grass 
of  Palo  Alto,  trodden  so  lately  by  the 
tramp  of  contending  armies,  blighted  as  it 
was  by  fire,  and  sodden  by  blood.  There 
were  those,  however,  who  did  not  close 
their  eyes  that  night :  the  surgeons  were 
busy  with  knife  and  saw,  and  the  wound- 
ed and  the  dying  were  awake  with  agony 
and  despair. 

At  break  of  day,  on  the  morning  after 


the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  the  ene- 
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my,  who  had  bivouacked  during 
the  night  on  the  outskirts  of  the  field, 
were  discovered  to  be  moving  through 
the  chaparral,  toward  the  road  which  led 
to  Fort  Brown.  General  Taylor  had  de- 
termined to  advance  and  attack  them, 
although  at  a  council  of  war  held  on  the 
previous  evening  a  majority  of  the  offi- 
cers had  advised  defensive  measures  only. 
The  resolute  commander,  however,  being 
strongly  in  favor  of  advancing,  clung  to 
his  own  opinion,  and  gave  the  order  to 
move  forward.  The  sick  and  wounded 
were  sent  on  to  Point  Isabel ;  and  the 
baggage-train  was  p»arked,  defended  by  a 
breastwork,  two  eighteen-pounders  and 
ten  twelves,  and  guarded  by  the  first  bri- 
gade. 

The  rest  of  the  troops  now  formed  in 
line,  and  began  their  march.  As  they 
moved  across  the  prairie,  traces  of  the 
late  struggle  were  everywhere  visible. 
Here  and  there  lay  heaps  of  dead  Mexi- 
cans, who  had  been  mowed  down  by  the 
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destructive  sweep  of  the  American  artil- 
lery. Some  had  died  with  a  smile,  which 
still  remained  upon  their  pale  and  rigid 
faces.  Others,  in  their  agony,  had  caught 
at  the  long  prairie-grass,  which  theirhands 
yet  clinched  with  the  fixed  spasm  of  death. 
A  wounded  soldier  even  was  occasionally 
found  who  had  passed  the  long  night  in 
suffering,  and  now  craved  a  drop  of  wa- 
ter to  moisten  his  fevered  lips. 

General  Taylor  at  noon  halted  his  men, 
in  order  to  send  to  his  government  the 
despatches  which  communicated  his  late 
victoiy,  and  removed  the  anxieties  of  all 
in  the  United  States  who  were  apprehen- 
sive that  the  meager  force  of  the  Ameri- 
cans would  he  overwhelmed  by  the  supe- 
rior numbers  of  the  foe.  Taylor  himself, 
however,  had  always  been  confident ;  and 
when  he  declared  in  his  despatch,  writ- 
ten the  day  before  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto 
—  "If  the  enemy  oppose  my  march,  in 
whatever  force,  I  shall  fi»ht  him"  —  he 
anticipated  the  success  which  he  now  re- 
corded. 

While  the  army  was  halting,  the  acci- 
dental death  of  Lieutenant  Blake,  of  the 
topographical  engineers,  diffused  a  uni- 
versal sadness.  This  young  officer,  who 
had  made  himself  conspicuous  for  gal- 
lantry, having  dismounted  his  horse,  to 
refresh  himself,  unbuckled  his  holsters 
and  threw  them  on  the  ground,  when 
one  of  his  pistols  went  off,  inflicting  upon 
him  a  mortal  wound. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  picked  men, 
under  Captains  M'Call  and  Smith,  accom- 
panied by  Captain  Walker  and  his  Texan 
ran gers,  toge  ther  with  a  party  of  d  ragoons, 
having  been  sent  in  advance,  to  follow 
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the  trace  of  the  enemy,  beat  their  way 
through  the  chaparral,  until  they  came 
within  sight  of  the  Mexican  army.  On 
General  Taylor  resuming  his  march,  and 
coming  up,  he  ordered  Captain  M'Call  to 
"advance  and  draw  the  fire  of  the  ene- 
my." This  dangerous  service  was  bravely 
and  promptly  performed,  and  the  action 
began. 

The  Mexicans,  having  been  reinforced 
during  the  morning  by  two  thousand  in- 
fantry and  additional  cavalry,had 
taken  a  position  which  General 
Arista  and  his  officers  believed  impreg- 
nable. To  oppose  the  advance  of  Taylor 
along  the  road  which  led  to  Fort  Brown, 
they  had  posted  themselves  on  both  sides 
of  a  ravine,  called  Resaca  de  la  Palma. 
This  ravine,  about  sixty  yards  in  width, 
and  three  or  four  feet  in  depth,  crossed 
the  road  at  right  anodes,  and  extended 
on  each  side  in  an  irregular  semicircle, 
with  its  concavity  toward  the  front  of  the 
advancing  Americans.  A  dense  growth 
of  chaparral  bordered  both  crests  of  the 
ravine,  and  stretched  over  most  of  the 
surrounding  ground,  with  the  exception 
of  an  occasional  bit  of  open  prairie.  The 
enemy's  batteries  were  placed  so  as  to 
rake  the  road  and  the  few  approaches 
through  the  almost  impenetrable  thicket. 
On  the  crest  of  the  ravine  nearest  to  the 
Americans  were  posted  three  guns  on  the 
right  of  the  road,  to  defend  the  passage  ; 
while  behind,  on  the  farther  crest,  were 
placed  two  guns  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
in  order  to  sustain,  with  a  cross  and  flank 
fire,  the  battery  in  front.  The  infantry 
was  formed  in  two  lines,  with  the  first  on 
the  near  and  the  second  on  the  farther 
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crest;  while  the  cavalry,  which  was  use- 
less when  acting  on  the  defensive,  was 
posted  on  a  cleared  space  in  the  rear,  on 
each  side  of  the  road. 

After  a  spirited  onset  by  M'Call  and 
Smith,  with  their  skirmishers,  who  had 
driven  back  a  part  of  the  front  line  of  the 
Mexican  infantry,  Ridgeley,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded the  gallant  Ringgold,  dashed  for- 
ward with  his  flying  artillery  to  the  right 
of  the  road,  within  three  hundred  yards 
of  the  enemy's  cannon,  and  commenced  a 
brisk  fire  upon  the  Mexican  left.  The 
enemy's  batteries  answered  with  spirit, 
and  a  mutual  cannonade  was  continued 
with  great  animation,  but  diminished  ef- 
fect, in  consequence  of  the  intercepting 
chaparral. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Taylor(who, 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  ground, 
and  the  position  of  the  enemy,  finding 
that  the  action  must  necessarily  be  one 
of  detail)  deplo}^ed  his  force  in  separate 
parties  of  skirmishers,  and  left  each  cap- 
tain and  subaltern  to  lead  his  command 
almost  independently.  There  was  no  op- 
portunity for  a  regular  field-battle ;  and 
as  the  scattered  American  troops  pushed 
forward,  making  their  way  as  best  they 
could  through  the  chaparral,  there  was  an 
apparent  confusion.  All,  however,  con- 
fident in  their  general,  and  sanguine  of 
victory,  pressed  on  with  loud  shouts,  and 
a  common  eagerness  to  get  at  their  foes. 
The  action  soon  became  general. 

Though  Ridgeley  had  nearly  silenced 
the  advanced  battery  of  the  enemy,  those 
in  the  rear  still  kept  up  a  lively  fire.  Cap- 
tain May,  of  the  dragoons,  now  rode  back 
from  his  advanced  position   to  General 


Taylor,  and  asked  if  he  should  charge 
the  battery  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ravine.  "  Charge,  captain,  nolens  volens!" 
was  the  quick  reply ;  when  away  clashed 
the  gallant  May,  with  his  long  hair  and 
beard  streaming  through  the  air  like  a 
fiery  meteor. 

"Hold!"  cried  Ridgeley,  as  the  impet- 
uous dragoon  came  up ;  "  hold  on,  Char- 
ley, till  I  draw  their  fire !"  Ridgeley's 
battery  then  opened,  and  the  fire  was  im- 
mediately returned;  when  May  dashed 
forward  with  his  squadron  of  seventy 
horse,  plunging  into  the  ravine,  and  ma- 
king with  unchecked  rein  for  the  farther 
bank.  The  captain  was  foremost,  and,  as 
he  neared  his  object,  he  turned  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  with  his  sword  beckoned  on 
his  men.  Lieutenant  Inge  was  close  at 
his  heels,  and  answered  with  a  shout,  but 
in  an  instant  after  was  killed  by  the  fire 
of  the  Mexican  guns,  which  at  the  same 
moment  prostrated  eighteen  dragoons, 
mortally  wounding  that  number  of  the 
horses  and  seven  of  their  riders.  May, 
with  his  surviving  dragoons,  soon  reached 
the  battery,  and,  sword  in  hand,  driving 
off  the  surrounding  Mexicans,  for  a  while 
silenced  the  guns. 

The  enemy,  however,  came  back  in 
numbers,  and  strove  to  regain  their  can- 
non ;  but  Captain  May,  with  his  gallant 
companions,  once  more  repelled  them. 
A  Mexican  officer,  after  striving  in  vain 
to  rally  his  men,  was  observed  to  seize  a 
match,  ready  to  fire  a  cannon,  when  May 
dashed  up  to  him  and  summoned  him  to 
surrender.  Making  a  courteous  gesture, 
the  Mexican  exclaimed,  "  General  LaVe- 
ga  is  a  prisoner,"  and  immediately  gave 
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up  his  sword.  Captain  May  now  called 
together  his  scattered  troop,  and  charged 
back,  through  the  thronging  enemy,  to 
his  own  lines.  Leaving  his  distinguished 
prisoner  to  be  escorted  by  Lieutenant 
Stearns,  May  galloped  on  until  he  found 
General  Taylor,  to  whom  he  delivered 
La  Vega's  sword. 

In  the  meantime,  Bidgeley's  guns  had 
been  temporarily  silenced,  for  fear  of  in- 
juring the  gallant  dragoons  while  strug- 
gling amid  the  enemy.  General  Taylor, 
however,  ordered  the  eighth  regiment  of 
infantry,  from  the  guard  of  the  train,  to 


the  rescue.  Joining  with  a  portion  of 
the  fifth,  these  troops  moved  down  the 
road  at  a  run,  and,  crossing  the  ravine, 
charged  with  bayonets  upon  the  enemy, 
took  possession  of  their  battery,  and  drove 
them  back  from  their  ground. 

The  battle  was  now  Avon.  The  Mexi- 
cans, however,  still  resisted  in  small  par- 
ties, clinging  to  a  solitary  gun,  until  the 
fourth  infantry,  making  a  gallant  charge, 
and  getting  possession  of  their  last  can- 
non, the  enemy  were  at  length  forced  to 
abandon  their  camp,  when  they  fled  in 
disorder  toward  the  Rio  Grande. 


CHAPTER    V. 


Panic  and  Flight  of  the  Mexicans. — Pursuit. — The  Pursuers  on  the  Banks  of  the  Eio  Grande. — General  Taylor  on  the 
Field  of  Battle. — A  Splendid  Prize. — Confidence  of  General  Arista. — Unexpected  Defeat.' — Supping  at  the  Enemy's 
Expense. — The  Tampico  Veterans. — A  Trophy. — The  Losses. — Escape  of  Colonel  MTntosh. — A  Lively  Narrative. — 
Bombardment  of  Fort  Brown. — A  Spirited  hut  Ineffective  Fire. — Efficacy  of  Bragg's  Battery. — A  Pause.  —  Renewal 
of  the  Bombardment. — Fauques  del  Raminero. — A  Shower  of  Shells. — Major  Brown  mortally  wounded. — His  Life, 
Death,  and  Character. — A  Summons  to  surrender. — The  Refusal. — Gallant  Defence. — Increased  Fire  of  the  Enemy. 
—  Good  News. — Fort  Brown  safe. — Suffering  and  Spirit  of  the  Garrison. — General  Taylor  at  Point  Isabel. — Inter 
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mentals,  Conner  in  Linen. — A  Last  Adieu  to  a  Uniform-Coat. — Reinforcements. — Barita  taken  Possession  of. — Its 
Defences. --Return  of  Taylor  to  the  American  Camp. — He  prepares  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande. — Armistice  proposed. 
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1846. 


Though  the  Mexicans  had  clung 
stoutly  to  their  ground  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  engagement  at  Resaca  de 
la  Palma,  they  tied,  when  once  defeated, 

in  confused  panic.     A  squadron 
May  9.  .  . 

of  dragoons,  the  flying  artillery, 

and  light  companies  of  infantry,  pursued 

the  fugitives,  and  drove  them  in  scattered 

herds  through  the  chaparral,  and  across 

the  Rio  Grande.    As  the  pursuers  reached 

the  bank  of  the  river,  the  Mexican  bat- 


teries at  Matamoras  opened  fire,  and  the 
Americans  at  Fort  Brown  replied  with 
their  guns.  Night,  however,  coming  on, 
put  an  end  to  the  cannonade  on  both 
sides,  for  it  became  impossible  to  distin- 
guish friend  from  foe.  The  American 
force  in  pursuit  encamped  on  the  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  to  Matamo- 
ras ;  and  the  main  body  of  the  army,  un- 
der General  Taylor,  bivouacked  on  the 
field  of  battle. 


Mexican.]       THE  SPOILS  OF  VICTORY.— ESCAPE  OF  COLOXEL  M'lXTOSH. 
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The  defeat  bad  been  total,  and  unex- 
pected by  the  Mexicans.  General  Arista 
was  evidently  confident  of  the  strength 
of  his  position.  Not  anticipating  a  re- 
treat, he  had  gathered  about  him  an  im- 
mense collection  of  personal  baggage  and 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  state  which 
he  was  fond  of  displaying.  These  had 
been  abandoned  in  his  precipitate  flight; 
and  his  splendid  marquee,  with  all  its 
luxurious  appurtenances  of  furniture  and 
plate,  together  with  the  general's  private 
papers,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
can victors.  Eight  pieces  of  cannon,  many 
stands  of  small-arms,  piles  of  ammunition- 
boxes,  some  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
rounds  of  ball-cartridges,  and  five  hundred 
pack-saddles,  with  a  large  number  of  bag- 
gage-mules, were  among  the  booty.  The 
camp-kettles  were  boiling  on  the  fires, 
and  carcasses  of  oxen  lay  ready  for  the 
spit,  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  preparing 
for  a  feast  at  the  moment  when  the  vic- 
torious army  of  Taylor  drove  them  from 
their  camp.  The  flag  of  the  "  Tampico 
Veterans,"  who  had  so  gallantly  defended 
it,  had  been  torn  from  its  staff  by  tbe 
bearer,  when  his  regiment  was  cut  to 
pieces,  and  wrapped  about  his  body.  He 
strove  to  escape,  but  was  ridden  down  by 
tbe  dragoons,  and  borne  a  prisoner  to  the 
American  camp.  The  flag  was  thus  se- 
cured as  one  of  the  many  trophies  of  that 
day's  victory. 

Tbe  loss  of  the  Mexicans  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  heavy,  probably  amounting 
to  more  than  a  thousand.  Of  the  Ameri- 
cans, thirty-nine  were  slain,  among  whom 
were  three  spirited  young  officers,  and 
eighty-two  wounded,  including  two  lieu- 


tenant-colonels, two  captains,  and  eight 
subalterns. 

Colonel  M'Intosh,  who  wTas  wounded, 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  death,  of  which 
he  is  said  to  have  given  this  lively  narra- 
tive :  "  I  was  making  my  way  as  well  as 
I  could,  when  I  was  suddenly  beset  by 
six  Mexicans.  I  was  completely  taken 
aback,  and  had  not  time  to  reach  my 
holsters  to  get  my  pistols.  The  rascals 
pinned  me,  crossing  two  bayonets  in  my 
mouth,  one  of  which  I  forced  out,  but  the 
other  the  scamp  pressed  in.  I  felt  my 
teeth  go,  and  the  exit  of  the  bayonet  at 
the  back  of  my  neck.  I  fell ;  they  left 
me  for  dead.  About  thirty  feet  off,  a  sol- 
dier was  shot.  After  shooting  him,  they 
beat  his  brains  out  with  a  musket.  All 
this  time  I  was  playing  possum,  and  think- 
ing of  the  chances  of  my  escape.  They 
gave  me  several  ominous  looks,  but  I  pre- 
served the  character  of  the  animal.  They 
all  retired  but  one,wdio  amused  himself  ri- 
fling the  pockets  of  the  soldier.  I  thought 
my  time  had  come,  when  he  made  a  few 
steps  toward  me.  Something  alarmed 
him,  and,  much  against  his  inclination,  he 
ran  away.  After  carefully  satisfying  1113-- 
self  that  the  coast  was  clear,  I  ceased 
'playing  possum,'  made  my  way  to  the 
troops,  and  was  led  out  to  the  road."* 

The  bombardment  of  Fort  Brown — 
which  began  on  the  3d  of  May — was 
continued  through  the  day.  The  Mexi- 
cans opened  fire  from  a  battery  of  seven 
guns  in  front  of  Matamoras,  to  which  the 
Americans  replied  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Rio  Grande  with  Bragg's  light  field- 
battery  and  their  two  eighteen-pounders. 

*  Captain  Henry. 
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The  range  of  the  former  being  too  great, 
it  produced  little  effect;  but  the  latter, 
in  less  than  half  an  hour,  dismounted  two 
of  the  Mexican  guns  and  silenced  the  bat- 
tery. The  enemy  continued  the  cannon- 
ade from  a  lower  battery,  from  which, 
during  the  whole  clay,  they  threw  a  show- 
er of  shells ;  but  as  these  were  small,  and 
of  brass,  they  proved  by  no  means  de- 
structive. 

The  Americans,  disregarding  this  fire, 
directed  their  eighteen-pounders,  loaded 
with  hot  shot,  upon  the  town  of  Matamo- 
ras,  which,  however,  from  its  distance,  re- 
mained unharmed.  The  garrison  there- 
fore soon  ceased  their  useless  fire,  as  their 
supply  of  ammunition  was  small,  and  kept 
diligently  at  work  strengthening  theirfor- 
tifications.  While  thus  exposed  at  their 
labors,  a  cannon-ball  struck  one  of  the 
sergeants  on  the  head,  and  killed  him  in- 
stantly. His  companions  carried  off  the 
bod}'-,  and  were  placing  it  upon  a  cot  in 
the  hospital-tent,  when  a  shell  fell  through 
the  roof,  and  exploded,  taking  off  the 
head  of  the  dead  man,  but  leaving  un- 
harmed every  one  else  in  the  place. 

The  following  day,  the  Mexi- 
cans  resumed  their  fire,  and  the 
Americans  continued  their  labors,  pro- 
tecting themselves  with  temporary  bomb- 
proof shelters,  made  of  pork-barrels,  cov- 
ered with  sticks  and  sod. 

The  Mexicans,  having  now  crossed  the 

Rio  Grande,  began  to  erect  a  battery  at 

the  little  settlement  called  the 
May  (5. 

Fauqucs  del  Raminero,  in  the  rear 

of  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  as 

Fort  Brown.     Having  mounted  the  bat- 

tery  with  mortars,  they  poured  upon  the 
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American  works  a  shower  of  shells,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  batteries  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  resumed 
their  fire.  Major  Brown,  accompanied  by 
his  adjutant-general,  went  out  to  make 
his  usual  round,  and  was  stopping  to  give 
directions  to  a  party  of  soldiers  at  work, 
when  a  shell  struck  the  parapet  near  to 
where  he  stood,  and,  as  it  exploded,  he 
was  struck,  and  fell  mortally  wounded. 
His  right  leg  was  torn  in  shreds  from  his 
body ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  agony  of  his 
suffering,  he  exhorted  the  men  who  were 
bearing  him  to  the  hospital  never  to  give 
up  the  fort.  As  they  laid  him  upon  his 
cot,  he  calmly  said  to  the  sorrowing  group 
lingering  in  sjnnpathy  at  his  side  :  a  Men, 
go  to  your  duties;  stand  by  your  posts: 
I  am  but  one  among  you."  He  died  soon 
after  undergoing  amputation  of  the  thigh, 
which  he  bore  with  heroic  fortitude,  say- 
ing, as  he  sank  under  the  shock,  that  it 
was  well  the  misfortune  had  occurred  to  a 
veteran  like  himself,  and  not  to  a  younger 
man,  to  whom  life  was  dearer. 

Major  Brown  was  a  man  who  had  seen 
much  service,  and  won  his  high  position 
by  merit  alone.  In  the  war  of  1812,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  had  joined  in 
Vermont,  his  native  state,'  a  band  of  raw 
recruits  as  a  common  soldier.  His  gal- 
lantry in  the  various  hard-fought  battles 
on  the  frontiers  of  Canada  had  won  for 
him  a  commission,  and  he  had  ever  after 
sustained  the  character  of  a  high-minded 
and  able  officer.  General  Taylor,  in  his 
despatch,  declared  that  "  his  loss  would 
be  a  severe  one  to  the  service  at  any 
time,  but  to  the  army  under  my  orders 
it  is  indeed  irreparable." 
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On  the  death  of  Major  Brown,  the  fort 
received  his  honored  name,  and  Captain 
Hawkins  succeeded  to  the  command.  The 
Mexicans  continued  their  fire  ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  if,  large  bodies  of  their  infantry 
were  seen  to  approach  through  a  ravine 
toward  the  fort,  as  if  with  the  intention 
of  hazarding  an  assault.  They,  however, 
were  soon  dispersed  by  several  well-aimed 
discharges  from  the  American  guns,  and 
forced  to  confine  themselves  to  their  in- 
effective bombardment,  which  was  kept 
up  until  the  afternoon,  when  the  enemy 
sounded  a  parley.  Soon  two  Mexican  offi- 
cers were  seen  to  advance  with  a  white 
flag ;  and,  when  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  fort,  they  were  signalled  to  halt, 
and  two  American  officers  sent  out  to 
communicate  with  them.  The  result  was, 
a  summons  from  the  Mexican  general  to 
surrender,  which  Captain  Hawkins,  after 
holding  a  council  with  his  officers,  who 
determined  to  defend  the  fort  to  the  last, 
answered  with  the  following  note  :  — 
"Headquarters,  IT.  S.  Forces,  ) 

Nkab.  Matamokas,  May  6,  1840.      j 

"  Sm :  Your  humane  communication 
has  just  been  received;  and,  after  the 
consideration  due  to  its  importance,  I 
must  respectfully  decline  to  surrender 
my  forces  to  you. 

"  The  exact  purport  of  your  despatch  I 
can  not  feel  confident  that  I  understand, 
as  my  interpreter  is  not  skilled  in  your 
language  ;  but,  if  I  have  understood  you 
correctly,  you  have  my  reply  as  above. 

"  I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  «£  g.  Hawkins, 

"  Commanding  U.  S.  forces  oppu:-ite  Matamoras. 
"Gen.  M.  Arista, 

"  Commander  of  Division  of  the  North." 


Way  7. 


The  Mexicans,  finding  their  purpose 
defeated,  now  rejoined  with  a  brisk  bom- 
bardment, which  was  continued  till  niffht, 
and  again  resumed  the  next  day 
with  increased  vigor.  The  Amer- 
ican garrison  held  out  gallantly,  and, keep- 
ing a  vigilant  eye  upon  every  movement 
of  the  foe,  succeeded  in  thwarting  their 
designs.  The  Mexicans  seemed  to  gather 
thicker  and  thicker,  and  appeared  more 
resolute  in  their  determination  to  take 
the  fort.  Their  batteries  were  now  in 
full  play  from  the  north,  south,  and  west ; 
but,  though  their  ammunition  Avas  nearly 
exhausted,  and  the  Mexicans  thronged 
more  and  more,  the  garrison  remained 
confident.  In  the  meantime,  the  adven- 
turous Captain  Walker  had  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  fort,  and  returning  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor  with  the  satisfactory  intelli- 
gence that  it  still  held  out. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  daj>\, 

the  sound  of  a  distant  cannonade  reached 

the  fort,  and  the  garrison  first 

*  Way8. 

became   aware   of    the   engage- 

ment  between  Taylor  and  the  Mexicans, 
which  resulted  in  the  victory  of  Palo  Alto. 
While  the  issue  was  unknown,  those  in 
the  fort  continued  in  a  state  of  inquie- 
tude about  the  fate  of  their  gallant  com- 
rades. Soon,  however,  the  glorious  re- 
sult was  made  manifest  by  the  sudden 
arrest  of  the  fire  of  the  Mexican  batte- 
ries, and  the  sight  of  the  enemy  flying  in 
panic  across  the  Rio  Grande,  af- 
ter their  defeat  at  Resaca  de  la 
Palma.  A  shout  of  triumph  arose  from 
the  long-beleaguered  fort,  and  the  guns 
were  now  turned  against  the  flying  Mex- 
icans, as  they  went  scattering  across  the 
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river  before  the  victorious  troops  of  Tay- 
lor. 

The  brave  defenders  of  Fort  Brown 
had  fully  won  for  themselves  a  share  of 
the  glories  of  the  late  victories.  "  I  would 
have  rather  fought  twenty  battles  than 
have  passed  through  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  Brown,"  said  one  of  the  heroes  of 
Palo  AHo  and  Resaca  cle  la  Palma.  The 
garrison  had  been  harassed  night  and' day 
for  more  than  a  week.  The  enemy  had 
completely  invested  the  fort  with  their 
three  batteries,  and  kept  up  a  cross-fire 
upon  the  work.  They  had  fired  some 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  shells  and 
shot,  yet  only  two  of  the  Americans  had 
been  killed  and  thirteen  wounded,  al- 
though the  men  had  been  much  exposed 
while  engaged  in  completing  the  out- 
works. All  the  camp-women  had  been 
left  in  the  fort;  and,  to  secure  their  safe- 
ty, increased  the  care  as  it  nerved  the 
courage  of  the  brave  garrison. 

General  Taylor,  immediately  after  the 
victory  of  Resaca  cle  la  Palma,  repaired 
to  Point  Isabel  and  Brazos  Santiago,  to 
meet  the  fresh  reinforcements  which  had 
arrived  from  the  United  States,  and  to 
organize, in  conjunction  with  Commodore 
Conner — who  with  his  squadron  had  an- 
chored off  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande 
—  some  operations  on  the  coast.  As  soon 
as  Taylor  arrived,  an  interview  took  place 
with  the  naval  commander.  "At  the  prop- 
er time,"  says  a  contemporary  narrator, 
"  Commodore  Conner  sent  word  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor  that  he  would  come  on  shore 
to  pay  him  a  visit  of  ceremony.  This  put 
old  'Rough  and  Ready'  into  a  tremen- 


had  quietly  come  up  to  his  tent,  and  given 
him  a  sailor's  gripe,  and  sat  clown  on  a 
camp-chest,  and  talked  over  matters  in  an 
old-fashionecl  way,  General  Taylor  would 
have  been  prepared  ;  but,  to  have  the 
most  carefully-dressed  officer  in  our  navy, 
commanding  the  finest  fleet,  come  in  full 
uniform,  surrounded  by  all  tlie  glittering 
pomp  of  splendid  equipments,  to  pay  a 
visit  of  ceremony,  was  more  than  Gen- 
eral Taylor  had,  without  some  effort, 
nerve  to  go  through  with;  but,  ever  equal 
to  emergencies,  he  determined  to  com- 
pliment Commodore  Conner,  and  through 
him  the  navy,  hj  appearing  in  full  uniform, 
a  thing  his  officers,  associated  with  him 
for  years,  had  never  witnessed. 

"In  the  meanwhile,  Commodore  Con- 
ner was  cogitating  over  the  most  proper 
way  to  compliment  General  Taylor.  Hav- 
ing heard  of  his  peculiar  disregard  of  mil- 
itary dress,  he  concluded  that  he  would 
make  the  visit  in  a  manner  comporting 
to  General  Taylor's  habits,  and  conse- 
quently equipped  himself  in  plain  white 
drilling,  and  unattended  came  ashore. 

"  The  moment  General  Taylor  heard 
that  Commodore  Conner  had  landed,  he 
abandoned  some  heavy  work  he  was  per- 
sonally attending  to  about  the  camp,  and 
precipitately  rushed  into  his  tent,  delved 
at  the  bottom  of  an  old  chest,  and  pulled 
out  a  uniform-coat  that  had  peacefully 
slumbered  for  years  in  undisturbed,  qui- 
etude, slipped  himself  into  it,  in  his  haste 
fastening  it  so  that  one  side  of  the  stand- 
ing collar  was  three  button-holes  above 
the  other,  and  sat  himself  down  as  un- 
comfortable  as   can  well    be   imagined. 


clous  excitement.    If  Commodore  Conner  I  With  quiet  step,  and  unattended,  Com- 
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modore  Conner  presented  himself  at  Gen- 
eral Taylor's  tent,  and  the  noble  repre- 
sentatives of  the  army  and  navy  shook 
hands,  both  in  exceeding  astonishment  at 
each  other's  personal  appearance."*  For 
the  rest  of  the  campaign,  Taylor  pertina- 
ciously clung  to  his  sorry  linen  jacket  and 
trousers,  and  never  again  disturbed  the 
tranquil  repose  of  the  uniform-coat. 

With  the  Louisiana  and  Alabama  vol- 
unteers, and  four  companies  of  regulars, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Wilson,  landed  at  Brazos,  it  was  now 
determined  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
attack  Barita.,  a  small  village  situated  on 
the  Mexican  side,  and  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  The  expedition  accordingly 
set  out,  and,  on  reaching  the  place,  and 
finding  it  abandoned,  took  possession  of 
it  without  firing  a  gun.  Colonel  Wilson 
having,  by  a  conciliatory  proclamation, 
invited  the  people  to  return,  began  to 
erect  at  Barita  a  breastwork  to  command 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  defend 
the  village,  as  a  depot  and  resting-place 
for  the  American  forces. 

General  Taylor,  on  returning 
to  the  camp  opposite  Matamoras, 
immediately  began  to  prepare  to  cross 
the  river  and  take  possession  of  the  city. 
The  only  communication  with  the  enemy, 
after  the  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
had  been  in  regard  to  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  and  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  by 
which  Captain  Thornton  was  returned, 
much  to  the  joy  of  his  comrades.  When, 
however,  the  Americans  had  been  for  sev- 
eral days  actively  busy  in  their  prepara- 
tions to  cross  the  Rio  Grande,  and  had 

*  Thorpe. 
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struck  their  tents  to  be  in  readiness  for 
this  movement,  a  parley  was  sounded 
from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and 
a  Mexican  officer  came  over,  sent  by  Gen- 
eral Arista,  to  agree  upon  an  armistice, 
to  continue  during  the  negotiations  then 
pending  between  the  United  States  and. 
Mexico. 

General  Taylor  met  this  proposition 
with  a  prompt  and  decided  negative.  He 
recurred  to  the  fact  that  when  an  armis- 
tice was  proposed  by  himself,  General 
Ampudia  had  declined  it,  The  Americans 
were  then  weak  in  numbers;  but  now, 
greatly  strengthened  by  reinforcements, 
they  would  dictate  their  own  terms.  The 
Mexican  officer  asked  anxiously  if  Gen- 
eral Taylor  intended  to  take  Matamoras. 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  general ;  and  when  it 
was  proposed  to  surrender  to  him  all  the 
public  property  if  he  would  not  cross  the 
Rio  Grande,Taylor  emphatically  declared 
that  a  he  must  have  Matamoras  if  he  had 
to  batter  it  down,  and  that  now  he  was 
prepared  to  do  it." 

As  he  was  about  to  take  his  departure, 
the  Mexican  officer  was  reminded  that 
General  Ampudia  had  declared  that  the 
war  should  be  conducted  by  the  Mexicans 
according  to  the  usages  of  civilized  na- 
tions,  and  yet  they  had  stripped  the  dead 
and  mutilated  their  bodies.  "  The  women 
who  followed  the  army  and  the  raneheros 
did  it,  whom  we  can  not  control,"  was  the 
reply,  upon  which  Taylor  rejoined,  u  I  am 
comino;  over,  and  I'll  control  them  for 
you." 

The  natives  now  began  to  flock  over 
into  the  American  camp,  professing  great 
friendship,  and   reporting   that  General 
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Arista  with  bis  whole  army  had  precipi- 
tately retreated.  General  Taj^- 
lor  now  threw  across  the  river  a 
sufficient  force  to  cover  the  passage  of 
the  rest  of  the  army ;  and  as  the  troops 
were  about  to  cross,  there  came  an  invi- 
tation from  the  civil  authorities  of  Mata- 
moras to  take  possession  of  the  city.  Soon 
the  whole  American  force  had  reached 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  hav- 
ing been  ferried  across  in  boats  manned 


by  Mexicans,  who  with  ready  compliance 
had  transferred  their  services  to  the  in- 
vaders of  their  country.  With  the  Uni- 
ted States  flag  raised  upon  Fort  Parecles, 
the  bands  playing  Yankee  Doodle,  and  the 
troops  exulting  with  loud  cheers,  General 
Taylor  took  possession  of  Matamoras. 
The  inhabitants  thronged  out,  with  loud 
expressions  of  friendship,  and  welcomed 
the  conquerors,  whom  they  emphatically 
termed  " aminos"  to  their  city. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Appearance  of  Matamoras. — Disappointment. — Desciiption  of  the  City. — The  Plaza. — Streets. — Cathedral. — Hall  of 
Justice. — Stores  of  Arms  and  Ammunition. — Luxury  and  Comfort. — Sad  Scene. — Mutilated  Sufferers — American 
Encampment. — Governor  Twiggs. — The  Reluctant  Alcaldes. — Public  Property. — Great  Prizes. — The  Market  Place. 
— A  Miscellaneous  Crowd. — Proud  Caballeros. — Flaunting  Seiioritas. — Crouching  Beggars. — American  Civilization. 
— An  American  Newspaper. — Mexican  Beauty. — An  Enthusiastic  Campaigner. — Expedition  of  Colonel  Garland. — 
Its  Success. — Want  of  Cavalry. — American  Steamboats  on  the  Rio  Grande. — Reinforcements. — -Various  Expeditions. 
— Capture  of  Camargo,  Reynosa,  and  Mier. — Promotion  of  General  Taylor.— General  Worth  again  in  Command. — 
Departure  of  Taylor  from  Matamoras. — His  Arrival  at  Camargo. — Organization  of  the  Forces. — Worth  takes  Pos- 
session of  Ceralvo. — Arrival  of  Taylor  and  Twiggs. — The  Beautiful  Valley  of  Ceralvo. — The  March  to  Monterey. — 
Changes  in  Mexico. — Paredes  exiled. — Recall  of  Santa  Anna. — Commander-in  Chief  of  the  Mexican  Army. — War- 
Vigor. — Santa  Anna  at  San  Luis  Potosi.— Gathering  of  Mexican  Forces. — General  Ampudia  at  Monterey. — His 
Confidence. — Determined  Resistance.  — Monterey  and  its  Defences. — Taylor  at  Marin. — Desolateness  of  Aspect. — 
March  of  Taylor  through  the  Valley  of  San  Juan. — Ojo  de  San  Domingo. — Reconnoissance  of  Monterey. — The  Plan 
of  Attack. — Advance  of  Worth. — The  Enemy  opening  Fire. — Assault  on  the  Town. — The  Struggle  begun. 


1846. 


Matamoras  presented  a  forlorn 
aspect.  The  more  thriving  inhab- 
itants had  fled  with  the  Mexican  army, 
and  left  few  but  the  humblest  people. 
The  city,  which  had  looked  so  invitingly 
when  beheld  from  the  American  camp, 
disappointed  the  eager  campaigners  on  a 
nearer  view.  The  streets  seemed  narrow, 
and  the  exteriors  of  even  the  best  of  the 
houses,  with  their  low  walls,  and  sparse, 
iron-barred  balconies  and  windows,  look- 
ed paltry  and  desolate.     The  square,  or 


plaza,  of  Spanish  towns,  with  its  freer 
space,  its  rows  of  China-trees  and  public 
buildings,  had  a  more  imposing  appear- 
ance. The  cathedral,  however,  though  a 
pretentious  structure,  appeared  with  its 
unfinished  towers  and  crumbling  plaster 
like  a  ruin.  The  hall  of  justice  had  an 
interior  adorned  with  canopy  and  cur- 
tains of  velvet  fringed  with  gold ;  never- 
theless, with  its  coarsely-plastered  walls 
and  rude  architecture,  it  seemed  better 
fitted  for  a  military  storehouse,  into  which 
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the  Mexicans  had  converted  it,  and  where 
still  was  found  a  confused  abundance  of 
arms,  equipments,  and  ammunition  of  all 
kinds,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  Aris- 
ta in  his  haste  to  escape  from  the  clutches 
of  General  Taylor.  A  more  scrutinizing 
view  of  some  of  the  better  private  houses 
showed  that  within  those  ugly  walls  and 
prison-like  doors  and  windows  there  might 
bo  both  comfort  and  luxury.  The  low, 
outer  structure  of  heavy  masonry  not  sel- 
dom enclosed  courts  with  cultivated  gar- 
dens, upon  which  opened  light  balconies 
and  painted  corridors. 

The  most  melancholy  sight  was  pre- 
sented by  the  numerous  wounded  who 
were  scattered  throughout  the  place,  des- 
titute of  care  to  soothe  or  skill  to  remove 
their  sufferings.  They  were  generally 
found  stretched  upon  the  bare  ground  in 
the  rudest  huts,  or  at  best  lying  on  dried 
hides.  The  terrible  effects  of  the  Ameri- 
can artillery  might  be  seen  in  the  muti- 
lated sufferers,  whose  limbs  had  been  torn 
away,  or  their  bodies  disfigured  by  great 
gaping  wounds. 

General  Taylor  encamped  his  army  in 
two  portions,  one  above  and  the  other 
below  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile 
fields  which  bound  it.  Matamoras  was 
intrusted  to  the  especial  care  of  General 
Twiggs,  who,  on  being  appointed  govern- 
or of  the  town,  established  his  headquar- 
ters, with  a  military  guard,  at  the  hall  of 
justice  in  the  plaza.  Without  interfering 
with  the  civil  prerogatives  of  the  alcalde, 
Twiggs,  in  spite  of  the  evident  reluctance 
of  this  native  magistrate  to  aid  him,  fer- 
reted out  with  untiling  perseverance  all 
the  public  property  which  belonged,  by 


right  of  conquest,  to  the  victorious  army. 
An  immense  amount  of  stores  rewarded 
his  pertinacious  investigations.  There 
were  large  stands  of  condemned  English 
Tower-muskets,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  military  clothing,  innumerable  shells 
and  shot  of  copper,  some  small  cannon, 
and  an  abundance  of  tobacco,  cigars,  play- 
ing-cards, stamped  paper,  and  other  arti- 
cles, of  which  the  Mexican  government 
reserved  the  monopoly.  Many  of  these 
stores,  with  the  ammunition,  had  been 
emptied  into  the  wells  and  other  places 
of  concealment.  A  large  number  of  sad- 
dles, richly  mounted  with  silver,  were 
taken  from  below  the  floors  of  a  stable ; 
and  two  pieces  of  cannon  were  rescued 
from  the  depths  of  a  well. 

The  market-place,  with  its  stores  of 
meat  hanging  in  festoons,  its  garlic  and 
red  peppers,  was  the  principal  gathering- 
place  of  the  people ;  and  here  were  to 
be  seen  the  miscellaneous  characters,  of 
all  colors,  which  variegate  the  ordinary 
Mexican  population.  Negroes,  mulattoes, 
Indians,  and  Castilians,  in  various  degrees 
of  intermixture,  lounged  daily  along  the 
lengthy  avenue  which  stretched  between 
the  venders'  stalls.  Slouched  sombreros, 
flimsy  veils,  slashed  trousers,  velvet  bod- 
ices, fine  linen,  flaunting  silks,  jingling 
spurs,  and  necklaces  of  silver  and  gold, 
worn  by  proud  caballeros  and  bedizened 
senoritas,  passed  in  gay  succession ;  while 
fusty  serapes  and  tattered  ponchos,  hanging 
from  the  shoulders  of  tottering  sufferers 
or  wrapping  the  forms  of  crouching  beg- 
gars, presented  the  usual  contrast  of  sad- 
ness and  poverty. 

The  followers  of  the  American  camp, 
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Avitli  their  extemporaneous  shops,  bar- 
rooms, and  gambling-saloons,  soon  quick- 
ened the  town  into  a  more  active  if  not 
a  belter  life;  and  Matamoras  rapidly  in- 
creased in  all  the  proportions  of  Ameri- 
can civilization,  and  reached  the  climax 
of  progress  on  the  possession  of  an  Ameri- 
can newspaper,  the  first  one  established 
west  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  natives  soon  accommodated  them- 
selves to  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
especially  the  senoritas,  of  whom  an  en- 
thusiastic campaigner  has  recorded  his 
admiration.  "There  is  a  great  deal  of 
beauty  among  them  ;  some  most  striking- 
ly beautiful  faces.    They  lead  a  luxurious 

life They  sit  all  day  long  in  buildings 

with  thick  walls  and  brick  floors,  with 
their  beautiful  suits  of  hair  nicely  braided 
and  tied  up,  having  the  least  quantity  of 
dress  you  can  possibly  fancy  ;  and  in  the 
evening  they  emerge  like  bees  from  their 
hives,  take  possession  of  their  balconies, 
and  enjoy  one  of  the  most  delicious  even- 
ing climates  that  God  has  ever  granted 
to  poor  mortals They  are  very  socia- 
ble, and  will  permit  you  to  stop  at  their 
lattice-windows  and  gaze  on  their  beau- 
tiful faces." 

Encamped  in  the  fertile  valley  watered 
by  the  Rio  Grande,  the  American  troops 
luxuriated  in  abundance.  Surrounded 
by  cultivated  fields  and  gardens,  they 
were  fed  with  daily  heaps  of  green  corn, 
and  refreshed  with  melons,  figs,  grapes, 
and  pomegranates.  The  country  was  ad- 
mired for  its  beauty,  and  the  climate  en- 
joj-ed  for  its  salubrity. 

General  Taylor,  on  the  day 


May  19. 


after  taking  possession  of  Mata- 


moras, sent  out  two  companies  of  rangers 
and  the  dragoons,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Garland,  to  follow  upon  the  traces 
of  General  Arista  and  observe  his  move- 
ments. Overtaking  the  rear-guard,  Gar- 
land  attacked  it  with  spirit,  killing  two, 
wounding  two,  and  capturing  twenty  of 
the  enemy,  while  his  own  loss  was  only 
two  wounded. 

After  following  the  Mexicans  for  sixty 
miles,  Colonel  Garland  returned  to  the 
camp.  If  General  Taylor  had  been  suffi- 
ciently strong  in  force,  or  possessed  of  a 
large  body  of  cavalry,  he  might  have  pur- 
sued the  retreating  Mexicans  during  the 
confusion  of  their  precipitate  flight,  and 
probably  would  have  effectually  dispersed 
them,  or  forced  them  to  surrender. 

After  a  long  delay,  the  means  of  trans- 
portation, which  were  necessary  for  the 
contemplated  movement  into  the  interior 
of  Mexico,  began  to  arrive.  The  waters 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  now  swollen  by  an  un- 
usual freshet,  were  enlivened  by  Ameri- 
can steamboats,  which  with  noisy  anima- 
tion navigated  the  tortuous  stream.  Re- 
inforcements arrived  in  large  numbers  — 
larger,  in  fact,  than  was  desired  ;  and  the 
volunteers  from  Louisiana,  who  had  been 
recruited  by  the  immoderate  zeal  of  the 
aged  General  Gaines,  were  sent  back  to 
the  United  States. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  steamboats, 
General  Taylor,  early  in  July,  sent  for- 
ward a  body  of  infantry  to  take 
possession  of  Camargo ;  and  in 
quick  succession  other  troops  were  de- 
spatched by  land  and  water  to  the  same 
place.  Camargo,  with  the  neighboring 
towns  of  Reynosa  and  Mier,  situated  on 
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the  Rio  Grande,  }delded  to  the  Ameri- 
cans as  they  approached,  without  a  blow. 

General  Taylor,  now  promoted  to  a 
major-generalship,  and  retained  in  the 
chief  command  in  consequence  of  a  tem- 
porary disagreement  between  the  author- 
ities at  Washington  and  General  Scott, 
proposed  to  carry  on  the  campaign  with 
great  vigor.  In  his  objects  he  was  ably 
seconded  by  General  Worth,  Avho,  having 
withdrawn  his  resignation,  had  resumed 
his  command  ;  and  by  Twiggs,  now  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 

The  butteries  having  been  sent  in  ad- 

vance  with  an  escort  of  infantry,  General 

Taylor    and   his    staff  followed, 
Ail**1.  4.  .  . 

leaving  Matamoras  in  command 

of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clark,  with  two 
companies  of  artillery  and  a  regiment  of 
Ohio  volunteers,  under  Colonel  Curtis. 

After  a  long  and  fatiguing  march  of  a 
hundred  and.  seventy  miles,  through  a 
country  deluged  by  inundation  and  ex- 
posed to  a  tropical  midsummer  sun,  Tay- 
lor reached  Camargo,  a  dilapidated-look- 
ing town,  situated  on  the  river  San  Juan, 
near  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Grande. 
About  a  thousand  inhabitants  were  scat- 
tered through  the  straggling;  streets  of 
the  half-deserted  place,  but  which  was 
now  all  astir  with  the  American  troops. 
Mules  were  collected  from  all  the  neigh- 
boring  country,  to  carry  the  baggage  and 
stores  ;  and  the  whole  military  force  was 
paraded  in  review,  preparatory  to  taking 
up  the  line  of  march  to  Monterey. 

The  regular  troops  were  organized  into 
two  divisions,  commanded  respectively 
by  Generals  Twiggs  and  Worth  ;  and  the 
movement  began  by  the  march  of  the 


Au£.  19. 


latter  with  his  brigade  to  Ceral- 
vo,  which  he  was  directed  to  oc- 
cupy as  a  depot  for  supplies.  Meeting 
with  no  opposition,  Worth  took  posses- 
sion of  the  place,  and  went  resolutely  to 
Avork  gathering  corn  and  forage  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  troops,  and  mules  for 
transportation. 

The  rest  of  the  troops,  under  Twiggs, 
preceded  by  General  Taylor,  did  not  ar- 
rive at  Ceralvo  until  some  three 
weeks  later.  They  were  not  al- 
lowed to  revel  long  in  the  delights  of  the 
beautiful  valley  in  which  the  town  lies 
picturesquely  embowered  amid  grove  of 
fig,  peach,  pomegranate,  lemon,  orange, 
and  pecan  trees.  The  first  division,  un- 
der Twiggs,  accompanied  by  the  general- 
in-chief  and  his  staff,  marched  at  once 
from  Ceralvo  toward  Monterey.  The 
remainder  of  the  troops  followed  as  they 
came  up. 

While  the  Americans  were  thus  march- 
ing into  Mexico,  great  changes  had  oc- 
curred in  the  political  condition  of  that 
country.  President  Paredes  had  been  un- 
seated— first  imprisoned,  and  then  sent 
into  exile — and  Santa  Anna  recalled  by 
a  pronunciamcnto  in  his  favor  of  the  garri- 
sons of  Vera  Cruz,  San  Juan  d'Ulloa,  and 
the  city  of  Mexico.  The  ex-president, 
on  his  return  to  his  native  land,  was  wel- 
comed with  enthusiasm,  and  offered  the 
supreme  authority,  which,  however,  he 
declined  ;  and,  on  reaching  the  capital,  he 
contented  himself  for  the  present  with  the 
chief  command  of  the  army.  War,  which 
had  existed  in  reality  for  some  time,  had 
at  last  been  openly  declnred  ;  and  every 
effort  was  made,  by  both  the  United  States 
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and  Mexico,  to  conduct  the  contest  with 
vigor.  The  Mexican  provisional  govern- 
ment, under  Salas,  its  nominal  head,  im- 
mediately ordered  a  levy  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men  ;  and  all  the  disposable  troops 
of  the  capital  were  marched  to  San  Luis 
de  Potosi,  whither  Santa  Anna  repaired, 
to  await  the  gathering  of  the  large  force 
with  which  he  hoped  to  crush  the  inva- 
ders. General  Anipndia,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  northern 
army,  and  despatched  to  Monterey,  was 
directed  to  retire  from  that  city  and  fall 
back  upon  San  Luis,  if  he  were  not  fully 
confident  of  a  successful  resistance  to  the 
American  army  marching  to  attack  it. 
When  he  reached  the  place,  however,  he 
was  so  well  assured — from  the  natural 
defences,  the  works,  and  his  own  large 
force,  which  amounted  to  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand men  —  of  his  ability  to  hold  itagainst 
General  Taylor's  comparatively  meager 
body  of  troops,  that  he  determined  upon 
resistance. 

Monterey,  the  capital  of  the  state  of 
Nueva  Leon,  lies  in  a  valley  at  the  base 
of  the  Sierra  Mad  re,  by  whose  peaks  it  is 
overshadowed.  Extending  for  more  than 
a  mile  along  the  north  bank  of  the  little 
river  San  Juan  cle  Monterey,  it  has,  al- 
though its  houses  are  straggling,  a  capaci- 
ty for  upward  often  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  works  which  fortified  it,  though  ir- 
regular, were  of  considerable  strength. 
Directl}7  to  the  north  of  the  town,  at  the 
junction  of  three  roads  (one  of  which  led 
to  Marin,  and  the  others  to  Pesqueria  and 
Monclova),  stood  the  citadel.  This  was  a 
regular  bastioned  work  of  solid  masonry, 
having  dry  ditches,  and  embrasures  for 


thirty-four  guns,  though  it  was  mounted 
with  only  a  dozen.  Within  its  enclosure 
were  the  stone-walls  of  an  unfinished  ca- 
thedral, sufficiently  high  and  strong  to 
offer  a  safe  cover  for  a  large  number  of 
troops.  The  banks  of  the  stream  which 
runs  through  the  town  being  steep,  pre- 
sented a  natural  barrier  to  an  assault,  and 
were  further  fortified  by  breastworks  and 
various  defences.  Other  approaches  to 
the  place  were  secured  by  a  system  of  lu- 
nettes arranged  in  spaces  between  (he  thick- 
set and  almost  impenetrable  chaparral 

The  streets  of  the  town  were  barri- 
caded with  stone-walls,  containing  embra- 
sures for  cannon  and  small  openings  for 
musketry ;  and  the  tops  of  many  of  the 
houses  were  covered  with  sand-bags,  to 
protect  them  against  shot.  Beyond  the 
city,  in  the  western  suburbs,  half  way  up 
the  acclivity  of  a  hill  (the  Loma  cl'Inde- 
pendencia),  were  the  ruins  of  the  bishop's 
palace,  which  had  been  fortified  as  a  cover 
incase  of  retreat,  while  a  redoubt  crowned 
the  summit.  On  the  opposite  height  of 
the  Loma  de  Federacion  was  Fort  Solda- 
do  and  other  works,  presenting  a  system 
of  successive  fortifications  mutually  de- 
fensive of  each  other. 

With  an  abundant  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion and  everything  necessary  for  subsist- 
ence, his  large  force  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  men,  and  the  great  strength  of 
his  fortifications,  mounted  with  forty-two 
pieces  of  cannon,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  General  Ampudia  should  defy  the 
threatening  advance  of  the  approaching 
assailants. 

General  Taylor,  having  reached  Marin, 
situated  on  a  table-land  which  rises  from 
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the  valley  of  the  San  Juan,  at  a  distance 
of  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Monte- 
rey, encamped  to  concentrate  his  forces. 
The  enemy  had  retired  on  the  advance 
of  the  Americans;  most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants had  fled  in  fright  to  the  surround- 
ing chaparral ;  and  the  dwellings,  closed, 
barred,  and  abandoned,  gave  the  place  a 
desolate  look.  Its  picturesque  situation, 
however,  amid  an  amphitheatre  of  mount- 
ains, and  presenting  long  vistas  of  beauty 
opening  through  the  windings  of  the  val- 
ley and  the  gorges,  charmed  the  eye. 

Having  concentrated  his  force,  num- 
bering in  all  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  officers  and  six  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men,  General 
Taylor  resumed  his  march  in  the 
morning.  The  route  extended  through 
the  alternate  plains  and  hills  of  the  val- 
ley watered  by  the  San  Juan,  and  shad- 
owed by  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  Sierra 
Mad  re. 

On  the  following  day,  the  commander- 
in-chief  had  pushed  onward  with 
the  advance-guard  to  within  fif- 
teen hundred  yards  of  the  outlying  cita- 
del of  Monterey.  The  defiant  display  of 
the  Mexican  flag,  the  hostile  attitude  of 
a  large  body  of  cavalry,  and  the  firing  of 
cannon,  soon  dispelled  all  doubts  of  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Tay- 
lor accordingly  withdrew  his  advance  to 
the  Oj'o  de  San  Domingo,  a  grove  of  spread- 
ing pecan  and  white  oak,  where  he  wait- 
ed the  coming  up  of  his  whole  force,  and 
established  a  camp. 

The  engineer-officers  were  immediate- 
ly sent  out  on  a  reconnoissance  ;  and,  on 
their  report,  Taylor  formed  his  plan  of 


Sejit.  19. 


attack.  The  army  was  organized  into  two 
divisions.  That  under  the  command  of 
General  Worth  was  to  move  alon<>-  a  cir- 
cuitous route  to  the  north,  with  the  view 
of  taking  possession  of  the  road  to  Sal- 
tillo,  on  the  west  or  rear  of  the  city,  and 
storming  the  bishop's  palace  and  the  oth- 
er works  on  the  heights  in  that  quarter. 
The  rest  of  the  troops  were  to  remain 
under  the  command  of  the  chief  himself, 
to  carry  on  the  necessary  operations  in 
front  and  to  the  east  of  Monterey. 

General  Worth  led  forth  his  division, 
accompanied  by  Colonel  Hays'  regiment, 
and  the  Texan  rangers,  under 
Captains  M'Cullough  and  Gilles- 
pie, at  noon.  A  few  hours  later,  several 
regiments  and  the  light  batteries  were 
moved  forward  into  the  plain  that  spread 
out  before  the  city,  to  make  a  diversion 
in  favor  of  Worth's  movement  toward  the 
rear.  At  the  same  moment,  a  party  was 
set  busily  to  work,  erecting  a  battery  in 
advance  of  the  camp  ;  and  before  night  a 
mortar  and  two  twenty-four  pound  how- 
itzers were  ready  to  open  upon  the  city. 

Toward  evening,  General  Worth,  after 
a  slow  and  laborious  march  through  the 
cornfields  and  thickets  lying  on  his  route, 
crossed  the  road  which  leads  from  the 
north  of  Monterey  to  Pesqueria  Grande. 
Having  halted  his  troops  at  some  distance 
beyond,  he  rode  on  in  advance,  supported 
by  a  body  of  mounted  Texans,  in  order 
to  reconnoitre.  Winding  his  way  along 
the  base  of  the  Sierra  Maclre,  with  its 
steep  heights  on  his  right,  and  cultivated 
fields  of  corn  stretching  on  his  left,  he 
proceeded  until  he  had  reached  a  good 
point  of  observation,  when  he  ascended 
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an  acclivity  and  took  a  survey.  He  be- 
held the  path  which  he  had  just  left,  ex- 
tending till  it  joined  the  road  from  Mon- 
terey to  Saltillo,  and  saw  with  clear  view 
the  heights  of  the  Loraa  d'lnclependencia, 
with  its  fortified  bishop's  palace,  and  of 
the  Loma  de  Federation,  with  its  frown- 
ing works,  rising  before  him  and  guard- 
ing the  city. 

The  enemy,  in  the  meantime,  were  on 
the  alert,  and  had  watched  the  movements 
of  Worth  and  his  party.  While  the  gen- 
eral was  reconnoitring,  the  Mexicans  had 
raised  a  sand-bag  battery  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Loma  d'lndependencia,  and, 
having  mounted  it  with  a  gun  brought 
from  the  bishop's  palace,  opened  a  fire ; 
while  at  the  same  moment  a  corps  of  in- 
fantry skirted  the  base  of  the  hill,  and, 
crossing  the  fields  which  stretched  tow- 
ard  the  path,  strove  to  cut  off  Worth  and 
his  men.  The  general  hastened  to  de- 
scend, and  was  returning  with  his  party 
to  his  division,  when  the  Mexican  infan- 
try came  up  and  began  a  brisk  fire  of 
musketry.  The  Texan  rangers,  unused 
to  regular  warfare,  quickened  the  speed 
of  their  horses,  and,  passing  Worth  at 
their  head,  hurried  with  confusion,  but 
fortunately  without  loss,  to  the  ground 
where  the  rest  of  the  troops  had  been 
halted. 

On  his  return,  General  Worth  imme- 
diately moved  his  division  to  some  dis- 
tance farther  on  the  path  which  led  to 

the  Saltillo  road,  and  encamped 
Sept.  20.  .  \  ,        .        } 

lor  the  night,  which,  being  dark 

and  stormy,  rendered  all  offensive  oper- 
ations impracticable ;  and  nothing  oc- 
curred but  an  occasional  alarm  from  the 


Sept.  21, 


stealthy  approach  of  some  skulking  skir- 
mishers of  the  enemy. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Taylor  had 
sent  an  officer,  Avith  a  small  escort,  to 
communicate  with  Worth,  informing  him 
that  his  movement  was  known  to  the  en- 
emy. Worth  had  already  discovered  the 
fact,  as  we  have  seen,  but  sent  back  word 
that  he  would  persevere  ;  and  suggested 
that,  as  the  foe  would  probably  oppose 
him  in  force,  a  strong  diversion  should 
be  made  by  the  commander-in-chief  on 
the  east  of  the  city. 

Accordingly,  at  an  early  hour  the  next 
morning,  General  Taylor,  having  first  de- 
spatched Captain  May  and  his 
dragoons,  followed  by  Colonel 
Henderson  and  the  Texans,  to  reinforce 
Worth  (whom,  however,  they  were  un- 
able to  reach  in  time),  ordered  Twiggs's 
division,  under  the  temporary  command 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garland,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  indisposition  of  the  gen- 
eral, to  march  forward  and  make  the  in- 
tended diversion  on  the  east  of  the  city. 
One  regiment  having;  been  left  to  cover 
the  mortar-battery,  the  rest  of  the  divis- 
ion pushed  on,  together  with  Bragg's 
light  artillery,  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  where  Garland  was  directed  to 
make  a  vigorous  demonstration,  and,  if 
practicable,  to  carry  any  of  the  small 
forts  he  mig-ht  meet  with.  Preceding; 
him  was  Major  Mansfield,  the  engineer- 
officer,  and  his  party,  who,  covered  by 
an  advance-guard  of  skirmishers,  were 
bent  upon  making  the  closest  possible 
reconnoissance  of  the  enemy's  works,  in 
order  to  fulfil  the  duty  with  which  they 
had  been  charged  by  the  commander,  of 
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discovering  and  marking  out  the   best 
points  of  attack. 

While  Colonel  Garland  and  the  engi- 
neer-party were  advancing,  the  mortar 
and  howitzer  batteries  opened  fire  upon 
the  citadel  in  their  front;  but,  although 
it  was  continued  with  spirit,  and  briskly 
responded  to,  little  effect  was  produced. 
General  Taylor  was  watching  with  great 
interest  every  sound  and  movement,  and, 


anticipating  the  probability  of  action,  had 
brought  forward  from  the  camp  General 
Butler's  division,  which  now  stood  in  the 
rear  of  the  batteries,  ready  to  push  on  at 
the  first  token  from  the  advanced  troops 
of  their  being  engaged.  Soon  came  the 
booming  reports  of  artillery  and  the  rat- 
tling of  musketry;  and  the  eager  listen- 
ers caught  up  the  sound,  and  hastened 
to  join  in  the  struggle. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


The  Attack  on  Monterey  continued. — Advance  of  Colonel  Garland. — In  the  Streets. — A  Bloody  Struggle. — Fall  of 
Watson. — Irish  Wood. — Retirement  of  the  Americans. — Fort  Teneria  taken. — The  Distillery. — Destructive  Sweep 
of  the  Mexican  Cannon. — The  Rescue. — General  Quitman  and  his  Gallant  Volunteers. — Fort  Diabolo. — Spirited  but 
Unsuccessful  Attempt. — Gaps  in  the  Ranks. — Another  Desperate  Assault. — Cheering  News. — Movement  of  General 
Worth. — Struggle  on  the  Saltillo  Riad. — Repulse  of  the  Texans — The  Mexicans  in  Pursuit. — The  Mexicans  put  to 
Flight. — Don  Juan  Najira. — Continued  Advance  of  Worth. — A  Demonstration. — Vigorous  Operations. — Assault  of 
the  Loma  de  Federation. — A  Noisy  Cannonade. — Halt  of  the  Americans. — Reinforcements. — Ascent  of  the  Hill  — 
The  Enemy  driven  from  the  Summit. — Capture'of  Fort  Soldado. — Bivouac  of  Worth. — A  Grand  Scene. — The  Oper- 
ations on  the  East — Severe  Cannonade  from  Fort  Diabolo. — Worth's  Plan  of  Attack. — Assault  of  Loma  dTndepen- 
dencia. — Colonel  Childs's  Advance. — A  Sweeping  Fire  from  the  Enemy. — Ascent  of  Captain  Vinton. — A  Double 
Charge. — The  Mexicans  driven  from  the  Height. — Refuge  of  the  Fugitives. — Noisy  Demonstration. — Good  Effects. 
— Reinforcements. — The  Bishop's  Palace  in  View. 


Major  Mansfield,  having  pene- 
trated into  the  suburbs  of  Monte- 
rey, sent  word  to  "come  on"  to  Colonel 
Garland,  who  with  his  force  stood  ready 

to  advance  at  the  first  favorable 
Sept.  21.  . 

report  from  the  engineers.     I  he 

order  to  march  was  immediately  given ; 
and  the  division  moved  in  line  to  the  at- 
tack, keeping  to  the  left  of  the  road  that 
led  to  the  city.  As  soon  as  Garland's 
troops  came  within  range,  the  Mexicans 
opened  fire  from  a  battery  in  front,  and 
from  the  citadel  in  the  distance,  on  the 
flank  of  the  Americans,  who  were  thus 
167 


met  by  a  cannonade  in  face  and  enfiladed 
on  their  right.  The  line,  however,  moved 
steadily  onward  ;  and  the  men,  clutching 
their  guns  with  fixed  bayonets,  resolved 
to  drive  all  before  them.  "  For  five  hun- 
dred yards,"  Avrote  an  officer*  who  was  in 
the  midst  of  it,  "  we  advanced  across  a 
plain  under  fire  of  the  two  batteries.  We 
rushed  into  the  streets.  Unfortunately, 
wre  did  not  turn  soon  enough  to  the  left, 
and  had  advanced  but  a  short  distance 
when  we  came  suddenly  upon  an  un- 
known battery,  which  opened  its  deadly 

*  Captain  Henry. 
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fire  upon  us.  From  all  its  embrasures, 
from  every  house,  from  every  yard,  show- 
ers of  balls  were  hurled  upon  us.  Being 
in  utter  ignorance  of  our  locality,  we  had 
to  stand  and  take  it.  Our  men,  covering 
themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  dealt 
death  and  destruction  on  every  side ;  but 
there  was  no  resisting  the  deadly,  con- 
cealed fire  which  appeared  to  come  from 
every  direction.  On  every  side  we  were 
cut  down.  Major  Barbour  was  the  first 
officer  who  was  shot  down  ;  he  fell  cheer- 
ing his  men.  He  was  killed  by  an  esco- 
pet-ha\\  passing  through  his  heart.  He 
never  spoke 

a  We  retired  into  the  next  street,  un- 
der cover  of  some  walls  and  houses.  Into 
this  street  the  body  of  Major  Barbour  was 
carried :  here  were  lying  the  dead,  wound- 
ed, and  dying.  Captain  Williams,  of  the 
topographical  corps,  lay  on  one  side  of 
the  street,  wounded;  the  gallant  Major 
Mansfield,  although  wounded  in  the  leg, 
still  pressed  forward  with  unabated  ardor, 
cheering  the  men  and  pointing  out  places 
of  attack." 

The  mass  of  the  troops  steadily  fol- 
lowed their  brave  leaders,  but  most  of 
the  volunteers  had  already  deserted  their 
colors  and  fled  from  danger.  Their  gal- 
lant colonel,  Watson,  three  of  the  officers, 
and  some  seventy  men,  nevertheless,  still 
firmly  held  their  ground.  While  Watson 
stopped  a  moment  to  take  a  draught  of 
water  from  the  canteen  of  one  of  his  sol- 
diers, some  of  them  urged  him  to  retire. 
"  Never,  boys  !  never  will  I  yield  an  inch  ! 
I  have  too  much  Irish  blood  in  me  to  give 
it  up  !"  exclaimed  the  spirited  officer,  and 
immediately  fell,  shot  dead  by  a  cannon- 


ball.  Lieutenant  Bragg  had  now  brought 
forward  his  light  battery,  but  in  the  nar- 
row streets  it  was  found  impracticable  to 
open  it  with  effect  upon  the  hidden  foe. 

The  troops  were  now  ordered  to  retire, 
in  order  to  seek  a  more  favorable  posi- 
tion from  which  to  attack  the  enemy's 
battery,from  the  destructive  fire  of  which 
they  had  so  greatly  suffered.  Meanwhile, 
two  companies  of  the  first  infantry,  under 
Captains  Backus  and  Lamotte,  had  ex- 
tended to  the  left,  and  got  possession  of 
a  tanyard,  situated  about  a  hundred  and 
ten  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  battery  (Fort 
Teneria).  While  here,  they  were  exposed 
to  a  hot  fire  from  a  neighboring  distillery, 
which  was  filled  with  Mexicans,  mounted 
with  cannon,  and  protected  by  sand-bags 
heaped  upon  the  roof.  Finding  it  neces- 
sary first  to  silence  the  guns  in  this  di- 
rection, Captain  Backus  (for  his  associate, 
Lamotte,  had  now  fallen  wounded)  made 
a  push  for  the  distillery,  and,  after  a  des- 
perate struggle,  drove  out  the  enemy. 

At  this  moment  the  order  to  retire  was 
received,  and  Captain  Backus  was  about 
withdrawing  his  men  to  join  the  rest  of 
the  troops  under  Colonel  Garland,  when, 
hearing  a  fierce  cannonade  in  front  of  the 
battery,  he  determined  to  maintain  his 
ground ;  and,  posting  his  men  upon  the 
roof  of  the  distillery,  he  began  pouring 
a  deadly  fire  upon  the  Mexican  battery, 
shooting  the  artillerists  at  their  guns. 

The  fire  in  front  was  in  consequence 
of  the  assault  by  two  companies  of  the 
fourth  regiment,  numbering  but  ninety 
men,  against  the  strong  battery,  manned 
by  some  five  hundred  of  the  enemy.  The 
poor  fellows  came  boldly  up,  but  were 
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literally  mowed  down  by  the  destructive 
sweep  of  the  Mexican  cannon,  which  were 
concentrated  upon  the  fatal  band.  One 
third  of  the  officers  and  men  were  struck 
down  at  the  first  discharge,  and  the  rest 
fell  staggering  back  for  support. 

General  Taylor,  conscious  of  the  severe 
struggle  in  which  Garland's  division  was 
engaged,  had  sent  the  fourth  regiment  of 
infantry  and  three  regiments  of  General 
Butler's  division  to  the  rescue ;  and  two 
companies  having  reached  the  ground  in 
advance,  met  with  the  fate  just  narrated. 
Butler  pushed  forward  in  front  General 
Quitman's  brigade,  composed  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Tennessee  regiments,  and  fol- 
lowed with  the  Ohio  regiment,  in  the 
direction  of  the  conflict. 

Quitman  advanced  under  a  very  heavy 
fire  in  front  and  from  the  citadel  on  his 
flank.  The  impetuous  volunteers  under 
his  command,  when  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  battery,  broke  into  a  run, 
and,  rushing  forward  with  a  loud  shout, 
clambered  up  the  parapet  and  sprang 
into  the  work.  Thus  assaulted  in  front, 
and  galled  in  the  rear  by  the  fire  of  Cap- 
tain Baokus's  men,  the  Mexicans  hastily 
fled,  abandoning  their  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion. Hotly  pursued  by  the  volunteers, 
thirty  of  them  were  made  prisoners. 

Determined  to  hold  the  captured  bat- 
tery, the  scattered  troops  were  gathered, 
with  Bragg's  and  Bidgeley's  light  artille- 
ry, and  posted  for  its  defence.  General 
Butler  had  now  come  up  with  the  Ohio 
regiment,  under  Colonel  Harmer,  which 
he  at  once  led  to  the  assault  of  the  neiuh- 
boring  redoubt,  called  Fort  Diabolo,  but 
was  obliged  to  desist,  after*  a  spirited  at- 


tempt, in  which  he  himself  was  wounded, 
and  many  of  his  officers  and  men  were 
killed. 

Colonel  Garland's  division  having:  re- 
tired,  and,  with  many  a  gap  in  rank  and 
file,  reformed  under  cover  of  the  captured 
work,  a  detachment  was  again  ordered 
to  advance,  enter  the  city  circuitously, 
and  strive  to  take  Fort  Diabolo  by  an  as- 
sault in  the  rear.  The  mortar  and  howit- 
zers in  front  of  the  American  camp  were 
still  playing  upon  the  citadel,  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  long  range,  wdth  little 
effect.  General  Taylor  accordingly  di- 
rected one  of  the  howitzers  to  be  removed 
to  the  captured  battery,  where  it  opened 
fire  with  the  other  guns,  to  cover  the  ad- 
vance now  ordered. 

"The  command,"  wrote  one  who  bore 
a  notable  part,  "  which  went  on  that  fear- 
ful expedition,  was  chiefly  made  up  from 
the  third  and  fourth  infantry.  The  mo- 
ment we  left  the  cover  of  the  work  we 
were  exposed  to  a  galling  fire  of  musket- 
ry, escopets,  and  artillery.  We  pushed 
along,  taking  advantage  of  every  shelter 
to  approach  the  work.  Captain  L.  N. 
Morris,  third  infantry,  led  the  column. 
Crossing  one  street,  we  were  exposed  in 
full  to  the  guns  (mounted  in  barbette)  of 
a  tete  de  pont,  which  commanded  the  pas- 
sage of  El  Puerte  Purissima  (a  small  riv- 
ulet which  branched  from  the  San  Juan 
river  and  ran  through  the  centre  of  the 
city).  The  fire  from  it  was  perfectly  aw- 
ful. We  advanced  through  several  gar- 
dens and  streets,  and  at  last  worked  our 
way  to  a  spot  where  we  were  slightly 
sheltered  from  the  shower  of  lead.     The 

*  Captain  Henry. 
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enemy  had  occupied  these  houses,  and 
were  driven  from  them  by  the  determined 
advance  of  our  men.  We  could  not  pro- 
ceed any  farther,  having  arrived  at  an  im- 
passable stream,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
which  the  enemy  were  in  force  with  three 
pieces  of  artillery,  from  which  an  inces- 
sant fire  was  kept  up  on  us.  In  fact,  ev- 
ery street  was  blockaded  and  every  house 
a  fortification,  and  on  all  sides  our  gallant 
officers  and  men  were  shot  down.  Our 
command  did  not  number  over  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  the  enemy  were  at 
least  a  thousand  strong  at  the  bridge. 
It  would  have  been  madness  to  storm  it 
with  so  inadequate  a  force. 

"It  was  at  this  point  that  Captain  L. 
N.  Morris,  while  bravely  leading  his  regi- 
ment, received  a  mortal  wound  ;  the  shot 
passed  through  his  body,  killing  him  im- 
mediately. Going  into  action  with  five 
seniors,  at  this  critical  moment  the  com- 
mand of  the  third  infantry,"  continues 
Captain  Henry,  "  devolved  upon  myself. 
Here  it  was  that  the  undaunted  cour- 
age and  bravery  of  the  American  soldier 
showed  itself.  Although  exposed  to  a 
deadly  fire,  they  would  advance  by  file, 
assure  themselves  of  their  aim,  fire,  re- 
tire, and  load,  and  again  return  to  the  spot 
where  the  balls  were  flying  thick  and  fast." 

Ridgeley  now  came  up  with  his  light 
artillery,  and  strove  to  clear  a  passage 
across  the  stream,  but  the  metal  of  his 
guns  was  no  match  for  the  heavy  fire  of 
the  enemy  behind  their  parapet;  while 
the  Mexican  numbers  were  so  overpow- 
ering, that  they  brought  forward  a  whole 
regiment  to  reinforce  their  strength.  As 
it  came  up,  however,  it  was  met  by  such 


a  spirited  fire  from  the  Americans,  that  it 
was  forced  back  into  the  town,  and  kept 
at  bay  for  a  while.  It  was  now  deemed 
impracticable  to  force  the  stream  and  pen- 
etrate farther  into  the  city;  and  the  as- 
sailing force  was  therefore  withdrawn  to 
the  cover  of  the  captured  battery,  whence 
it  had  set  out. 

As  night  began  to  close,  there  came  a 
messenger  with  cheering  intelligence  from 
General  Worth,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
city,  which  served  to  reconcile  those  on 
the  east  for  the  less  apparent  success  of 
their  own  gallant  struggle,  which,  how- 
ever, had  effected  the  intended  purpose 
of  a  diversion  in  favor  of  their  absent 
comrades. 

Worth's  camp  was  aroused  to  arms  at 
break  of  day.  The  train  of  wag- 
ons  having  been  packed  within 
the  adobe  or  sun-baked  clay  walls  which 
surrounded  the  little  settlement  of  rude 
huts  among  which  the  troops  had  bivou- 
acked during  the  night,  and  a  regiment 
of  infantry  with  a  piece  of  artillery  left 
as  a  guard,  the  rest  of  the  force  pushed 
on  toward  the  Saltillo  road.  In  advance 
rode  Colonel  Hays'  regiment  of  mounted 
Texans,  now  extending  and  again  closing 
their  ranks  as  the  path  widened  on  the 
table-land  or  narrowed  into  defiles  be- 
tween the  mountains.  Behind  them  Cap- 
tain C.  F.  Smith  led  his  battalion  of  light- 
infantry  of  regulars,  who  were  stretched 
in  open  order,  as  skirmishers,  across  the 
road,  in  front  of  the  main  body,  which 
followed  in  close  formation. 

As  the  advanced  Texans  approached 
the  Saltillo  road,  and  turned  the  rugged 
spur  of  a  hill,  they  beheld  a  Mexican  force 
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of  mounted  lancers  and  infantry,  number- 
ing fifteen  hundred  men,  posted  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  roads,  ready  to  dis- 
pute the  passage. 

Two  companies  of  the  Texans  turned 
into  a  cornfield  by  the  road,  and,  dis- 
mounting, took  to  cover  under  a  thick- 
set hedge,  and  prepared  to  use  their  rifles. 
A  third  company  of  the  Texan  rangers, 
however,  kept  on  right  for  the  Mexican 
lancers,  who  were  now  coming  forward 
at  a  brisk  gallop.  The  opposing  horse- 
men soon  met,  and  after  a  brief  struggle 
the  Texans  fell  back,  with  two  of  their 
number  wounded.  The  Mexicans  dashed 
forward  in  pursuit,  until  they  came  upon 
Captain  Smith's  open  rank  of  skirmishers 
in  front  of  them,  and  the  dismounted  Tex- 
ans in  the  field  on  their  flank.  Thev  were 
met  by  a  sharp  volley  from  both,  and  thir- 
ty of  their  saddles  were  emptied  at  once. 
The  Mexicans  spurred  on,  however,  and 
were  now  in  close  struggle  with  the  ad- 

CO 

vance,  when  the  main  division  came  up, 
and  Lieutenant  Hays  having  brought  for- 
ward  a  single  gun  of  Duncan's  batterv. 
unlimbered  it.  and  poured  a  shower  of 
grape-shot  over  the  heads  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, right  upon  the  Mexican  assailants. 
The  enemy,  now  severely  cut  up,  took  to 
flight,  pursued  by  Texans,  infantry,  and 
light  artillery,  and  strove  to  escape,  some 
back  to  the  Saltillo  road,  and  others  up 
the  acclivities  of  the  mountains  which 
shadowed  the  scene  of  action.  Their 
leader,  Don  Juan  Najira,  bravely  strug- 
gled against  fate  to  the  last,  Kefusing 
to  surrender,  he  was  shot,  and  his  body 
fell  from  his  horse  and  rolled  down  the 
steep  of  the  hill. 


The  Mexican  infantry  retired  on  the 
dispersion  of  the  cavalry,  and  took  up  its 
position  on  the  heights  which  guard  the 
approach  to  Monterey.  In  the  meantime, 
General  Worth  moved  forward  to  the  Sal- 
tillo road,  where  he  halted  for  a  while, 
and,  making  a  demonstration  against  the 
Mexican  works  with  a  part  of  his  force, 
and  posting  a  battery  Avith  a  party  of 
Texans  and  a  battalion  of  artillery  a  lit- 
tle to  the  west,  sent  the  remainder  of  his 
troops  to  bring  forward  the  train  from 
the  old  encampment,  where  he  had  left 
it  parked  and  guarded.  On  their  return 
the}'  were  exposed  to  a  galling  fire  from 
the  heights,  but  succeeded,  after  the  loss 
of  an  officer  and  five  men,  in  bringing 
the  train  to  the  Saltillo  road,  where  it 
was  moved  to  a  sugar-house  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  some  hundred  yards 
back,  and  out  of  range  of  the  enemy's 
cannon.  Here  Worth  established  a  basis 
for  his  operations.  The  building  was  loop- 
holed  for  musketry,  and  occupied  by  two 
companies.  The  wagons  and  mules  were 
packed  in  a  field  below,  where  they  were 
covered  by  the  heavy  artillery ;  and  the 
second  brigade  was  posted  above,  on  the 
acclivity. 

The  troops  which  had  been  sent  for- 
ward to  make  a  demonstration  now  re- 
turned to  the  strong  position  which  Gen- 
eral Worth  had  assumed,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  more  vigorous  meas- 
ures.  Three  hundred  men,  one  half  of 
whom  were  regulars  and  the  other  Texan 
volunteers,  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Smith,  and  sent  out  to 
storm  the  battery  on  the  Loma  de  Fed- 
eracion.    As  they  moved  off,  the  general 
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rode  up,  and,  pointing  to  the  height,  said, 
':  Men,  you  are  to  take  that  hill,  and  I 
know  you  will !" — "  We  will !"  was  shout- 
ed out  in  answer  from  the  whole  force. 
'  The  hill  of  the  Federation,  together 
with  that  of  Independence  opposite  to  it, 
guarded  the  approach  to  Monterey  from 
the  Saltillo  road.  On  advancing  toward 
the  town  in  that  direction,  the  Loraa  de 
Federacion  rose  on  the  right  of  the  river 
San  Juan  and  the  road,  on  the  left  of 
which  was  the  Loma  d'Independencia, 
with  its  fortified  Obispado  or  bishop's  pal- 
ace. 

Captain  Smith  led  his  force  across  the 
road,  and  the  cornfields  beyond,  without 
attracting  the  notice  of  the  enem}'  until 
he  was  about  crossing  the  river,  when  the 
Mexicans  opened  a  full  fire  of  grape  and 
canister.  The  shot,  however, passed  harm- 
lessly over  the  heads  of  the  assailants,  and 
they  moved  on,  crossing  the  stream  and 
gaining  the  base  of  the  hill  without  the 
loss  of  a  man.  Here  they  were  formed 
under  the  cover  of  the  rocks,  while  the 
Mexicans  kept  up  a  noisy  but  vain  can- 
nonade. As  the  enemy,  however,  began 
to  gather  in  strong  force  about  the  sum- 
mit, Smith  delayed  the  assault  until  his 
little  band  could  be  reinforced. 

The  general,  seeing  from  the  sug;ar- 
house  the  state  of  affairs,  first  despatched 
Captain  Miles  with  the  seventh  infantry, 
and  immediately  after  ordered  Colonel 
Persifer  F.  Smith  with  the  fifth  regiment, 
to  hasten  to  the  support  of  their  com- 
rades in  the  approaching  assault,  and,  if 
possible,  to  take  the  redoubt  called  Fort 
Soldado,  which  guarded  the  hill  on  the 
southeast. 


Captain  Smith,  in  the  meantime,  find- 
ing that  reinforcements  were  at  hand,  be- 
gan to  ascend  the  height.  "  The  hillside 
was  rocky  and  difficult,  and  the  Mexican 
skirmishers,  still  keeping  up  an  uninter- 
rupted fire,  occupied  the  crags  and  bushes 
of  one  half  the  distance  from  the  sum- 
mit. The  American  regulars  advanced 
by  the  heads  of  companies ;  and  on  either 
flank  the  Texans,  in  loose  order,  plied 
their  rifles  with  deadly  effect.  The  Mexi- 
cans fell  back  upon  the  hill  before  the  ad- 
vance, the  regulars  deployed  and  opened 
fire,  the  pace  increased,  and,  as  the  Amer- 
icans rushed  with  a  shout  over  the  crest, 
the  enemy  was  in  full  flight  to  Fort  Sol- 
dado.  One  gun  had  been  removed  from 
the  posilion,  and  the  other,  which  had 
been  overturned  in  the  rocky  path,  was 
abandoned.  The  Americans,  comin«;  on 
in  pursuit,  pelted  the  fugitives  in  their 
retreat,  seized  and  righted  the  abandoned 
gun, and  directed  it  against  the  redoubt."* 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  Smith  and  Captain 
Miles  had  reached  Fort  Soldado,  at  the 
base  of  the  hill,  when  they  at  once  made 
a  charge  for  the  works,  and  came  upon 
the  thronging  Mexicans  before  they  had 
time  to  recover  from  the  confusion  of 
their  flight  from  the  summit.  Driven 
from  the  redoubt  where  they  had  sought 
refuge,  they  continued  their  precipitate 
course  down  the  hill  toward  the  town, 
pursued  by  the  Americans.  The  latter, 
however,  were  soon  brought  back  to  the 
works  just  captured,  as  the  Loma  d'Inde- 
pendencia opposite  began  to  open  fire, 
in  order  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  fugi- 


tives. 


*  The  War  with  Mexico.     By  E.  S.  Ripley. 
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General  Worth  moved  forward  imme- 
diatelj*  with  the  rest  of  his  division,  the 
train,  and  the  artillery,  and  bivouacked 
his  troops  at  the  base  of  the  height  from 
which  was  now  floating  the  United  States 
flag.  "At  that  moment,"  writes  Ripley, 
u  the  scene  was  beautifully  grand.  A 
heavy  storm  was  just  rising  over  the 
high  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  while 
the  cannonade  between  the  hills  of  Fed- 
eration and  Independcncia  enveloped  each 
height  in  smoke ;  the  Mexican  troops 
crowned  the  summit  of  their  hill  above 
the  cloud ;  Worth's  division,  with  its  train, 
was  taking  position  in  the  defile ;  and, 
to  heighten  the  effect,  the  echoes  of  the 
artillery  rolled  in  a  thousand  reverbera- 
tions through  the  valley.  But  the  night 
soon  set  in  with  a  heavy  rain,  the  can- 
nonade ceased,  and  the  whole  was  shroud- 
ed in  darkness." 

On   the   eastern  side   of  the 
Sept.  22.     .  ~ 

citv,  where  General  lavlor  was 

encamped,  Fort  Diabolo,  still  occupied  by 
the  Mexicans,  began,  as  the  day  opened, 
a  brisk  cannonade,  which  continued  until 
night.  The  Americans  who  held  the  cap- 
tured battery  were  so  much  exposed  to 
the  lire,  that  they  were  obliged  to  lie  flat 
down  on  the  miry  ground,  to  escape  the 
shower  of  balls  that  was  constantly  pour- 
in<>-  into  the  work.  Nothing  was  done 
during  the  day  by  Taylor,  beyond  shift- 
ing some  of  the  troops  for  the  relief  of 
others,  and  strengthening  the  distillery 
and  redoubt  which  had  been  wrested 
from  the  Mexicans.  The  men,  however, 
were  encouraged  by  the  evident  success 
of  their  comrades  on  the  other  side  of  the 
city.    The  flashes  of  musketry,  like  sparks 


of  electricity  from  the  distant  height,  and 
the  volumes  of  smoke  which  rolled  up 
the  ascent,  indicated  that  General  Worth 
was  again  hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy, 
and  none  doubted  of  a  successful  result, 

During  -the  preceding  night, 
General  Worth  had  no  sooner 
bivouacked  his  troops  at  the  base  of  the 
Loma  de  Federacion,  than  he  planned  an 
attack  upon  the  opposite  height  of  the 
Loma  d'Independencia,  on  the  acclivity 
of  which  stood  the  Obi-spado,  or  bishop's 
palace.  Three  companies  of  the  eighth 
infantry,  three  companies  of  the  artillery 
battalion,  and  two  hundred  Texans,  un- 
der Colonel  Hays,  with  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Child s  in  command  of  the  whole  force, 
were  selected  for  the  assault  of  the  com- 
ino-  morning.  Colonel  Smith  was  direct- 
ed  to  sally  out  at  the  same  time  with  a 
party  from  Fort  Soldado,  and  make  a 
demonstration  against  the  enemy,  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  operations  of  Colonel 
Childs. 

It  was  dark  and  rainy  when  Colonel 
Childs,  having  obtained  Mexican  guides, 
set  out  three  hours  after  midnight,  The 
whole  force  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
base  of  the  hill  on  the  northwestern  side 
of  the  Loma  d'Independencia,  without 
arousing  the  enemy.  Here  Childs  de- 
tached Captain  Vinton,  with  three  com- 
panies and  some  of  the  Texans,  to  move 
round  the  hill  and  take  a  position  on  the 
northeastern  side,  whence  he  was  ordered 
to  ascend  at  the  proper  moment.  The 
Mexicans  having  posted  no  pickets,  and 
the  darkness  and  storm  still  continuing, 
Vinton  was  enabled  to  reach  the  ground 
without  awakening  their  suspicions. 
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At  break  of  clay,  the  assault 
beg-an.  Colonel  Childs  led  his 
force  up  the  western  acclivity  of  the  hill, 
meeting-  with  no  resistance  until  near  the 
summit,  when  the  Mexicans,  suddenly 
aroused  to  their  danger,  opened  fire  and 
swept  down  the  leading  files  of  the  as- 
sailants; but  those  behind  rushed  for- 
ward, with  a  shout,  over  their  dead  and 
dying  comrades.  In  the  meantime,  Cap- 
tain Vinton  had  brought  his  force  to  the 
top,  and  now  with  a  loud  huzza  charged 
the  enemy's  battery,  at  the  same  moment 
that  the  Americans  on  the  other  side  be- 
gan their  assault. 

The  Mexicans,  thus  beset,  fled  down 
the  hill,  taking  with  them  one  of  the  guns 
and  hurling  the  other  over  the  precipice, 
and  took  refuge  within  the  walls  of  the 
bishop's  palace,  where  the  garrison  were 
absorbed  in  watching  the  movement  of 
Colonel  Smith  and  his  force,  which,  hav- 
ing issued  out  of  Fort  Soldado,  on  the  op- 


posite hill,  was  making,  with  loud  cheers 
and  every  hostile  demonstration,  a  diver- 
sion to  distract  the  attention  of  the  Mexi- 
cans below,  while  Childs  and  Vinton  were 
assaulting  those  above.  The  guns  of  the 
bishop's  palace  opened  with  a  discharge 
of  grape  upon  the  noisy  demonstrators, 
but  without  effect;  and  his  purpose  hav- 
ing been  attained,  Colonel  Smith  again 
withdrew  his  troops  to  the  cover  of  the 
redoubt. 

General  Worth  now  sent  three  more 
companies  to  the  support  of  Childs,  who 
was  thus  enabled  to  secure  complete  pos- 
session of  the  summit,  where  he  posted 
some  of  the  troops,  while  the  rocks  on 
each  declivity  in  advance  were  held  by 
four  companies  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Vinton.  The  next  object  was  to 
gain  possession  of  the  Obispado  or  bishop's 
palace,  and  General  Worth's  whole  atten- 
tion was  now  concentrated  upon  prepa- 
rations to  effect  it. 
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A  force  of  about  a  thousand  men 
was  now  gathered  at  the  summit 
of  the  Loma  d'lndependencia,  the  fifth 
regiment  having;  moved  as  a  reinforce- 
ment  from  Fort  Soldado,  and  as- 
cended the  hill  by  the  rear  or 
western  side.  A  twelve-pound  howitzer 
had  also  been  brought  up  with  immense 
labor,  mounted  upon  the  captured  Mexi- 
can work,  and  pointed  at  the  bishop's 
palace  below,  of  which  it  was  determined 
to  dispossess  the  enemy. 

As  morning;  broke,  a  reconnoitring- 
party,  under  the  cover  of  the  heavy  mist 
which  shrouded  the  top  and  acclivity  of 
the  hill,  descended  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  Obispado ;  but  at  the  same 
moment  the  fog  lifted,  and  the  enemy, 
catching  a  glimpse  of  the  Americans, 
drove  them  back  with  a  discharge  of  can- 
ister  and  musketry.  The  Mexicans,  em- 
boldened by  this  small  success,  made  sev- 
eral attempts  to  sally  out  with  the  appa- 
rent intention  of  retaking  the  summit, 
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but  were  always  repulsed  by  the  Ameri- 
can troops  in  advance. 

The  howitzer  on  the  top  and  the  guns 
of  the  bishop's  palace  interchanged  a  con- 
stant cannonade,  and  a  straggling  fire  of 
musketry  between  the  advanced  Ameri- 
cans and  the  enemy  was  kept  up  during 
the  whole  morning;  but,  since  the  bish- 
op's palace  appeared  so  formidable,  no 
effort  was  made  to  strike  a  decisive  blow 
until  the  Mexicans  themselves  began  to 
show  a  disposition  to  more  vigorous  ac- 
tion. 

About  noon,  a  large  body  of  lancers 
gathered  in  front  of  the  palace,  and  firing, 
charged  up  the  hill  at  a  brisk  pace.  On 
either  side  of  the  road  were  posted  Brad- 
ford's and  Ayers's  companies,  ready  to  re- 
ceive them.  As  the  Mexicans  rode  up, 
the  Americans  closed  to  the  right  and 
left,  faced  quickly  to  the  front,  and  fired. 
The  lancers  at  once  turned  their  horses' 
heads  and  galloped  back,  followed  by 
Bradford's  and  Ayers's  companies,  and  al- 
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most  immediately  after  by  all  of  Captain 
Vinton's  command.  As  the  assailants 
came  on,  the  enemy  rushed  out  of  their 
-works  in  helter-skelter  flight.  Lieuten- 
ant Ayers  was  the  first  to  enter  the  pal- 
ace, making  his  way  through  an  embra- 
sure, and  in  a  moment  pulling  down  the 
Mexican  and  hoisting  the  American  flag. 
As  our  troops  came  pushing  on,  they  fol- 
lowed the  scattered  enemy  to  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  and  then  returned  to 
the  Obispado,  where  General  Worth  soon 
arrived  with  the  rest  of  his  force.  Plant- 
ing*Duncan's  battery  in  front,  a  fire  was 
opened  upon  the  fugitives,  who,  after  en- 
tering the  city,  began  to  issue  out  toward 
the  citadel  at  the  north  of  the  town,  and 
in  direct  line  to  the  eastfrom  the  captured 
Obispado.  The  cannonade  ceased  only 
when  the  enemy  had  got  out  of  range. 

Now  in  possession  of  the  Loma  d'ln- 
dependencia,  with  the  Obispado,  General 
Worth  felt  confident  not  only  of  holding 
his  ground,  but  of  securing  an  entrance 
into  Monterey.  Shifting  his  principal 
force,  with  the  train,  to  his  new  position, 
and  ordering  the  fifth  regiment  back  to 
the  opposite  height  of  the  Loma  de  Fed- 
eracion,  he  confidently  awaited  the  com- 
ing morning  to  renew  his  operations, 
which,  it  was  believed,  could  not  fail  to 
result  in  the  fall  of  Monterey. 

Durins;  the  night  the  whole  force  was 
aroused  by  the  prospect  of  an  attack  from 
the  enemy,  who,  conscious  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  day's  loss,  threatened  an 
effort  to  retake  the  bishop's  palace.  On 
the  alarm  being  given,  the  troops  sprang 
to  their  arms  with  cheers,  which  were 
echoed  and  re-echoed  from  the  base  to 
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the  summit  of  the  hill.  The  Mexicans 
did  not  come,  however ;  for  their  general, 
after  gathering  his  troops,  to  the  number 
of  four  thousand,  from  the  eastern  part  of 
Monterey,  gave  up  the  attempt  as  hope- 
less, and  retired  to  the  plaza  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city. 

General  Worth,  availing  himself  of  the 
captured  cannon,  began  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  to  open  fire  from 
the  two  hills  upon  the  western 
part  of  the  town.  As  the  enemy,  howev- 
er, had  almost  deserted  this  quarter,  they 
were  out  of  reach  of  all  but  a  nine-pound- 
er on  the  Loma  de  Federacion,  which  the 
fifth  infantry  had  dragged  from  Fort  Sol- 
dado,  and  so  placed  as  to  pour  its  balls 
right  among  the  Mexicans  in  the  plaza. 
The  fire  from  the  other  pieces  was  there- 
fore discontinued,  and  that  from  the  one 
on  Federation  hill  alone  persevered  in. 
This  proved  so  effective,  that  soon  there 
came  a  communication,  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  from  the  governor  of  Monterey, 
asking  permission  for  the  women  and 
children  to  leave  the  city.  Worth  could 
not,  on  his  own  responsibility,  grant  the 
request ;  and  General  Taylor  did  not  hear 
of  it  until  it  was  too  late  to  listen  to  it, 
consistently  with  his  sense  of  duty. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Quitman  — 
who,  with  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi 
troops,  had  passed  the  night  within  the 
works  captured  from  the  enemy  on  the 
east  side  of  the  town  during  the  previ- 
ous day — found  in  the  morning  that  the 
neighboring;  redoubt  of  Fort  Diabolo, 
from  which  hitherto  the  Americans  had 
suffered  so  greatly,  was  abandoned.  Quit- 
man immediately  ordered  the  Mississip- 
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pians  to  take  possession,  and  reported  the 
fact  to  General  Taylor.  The  whole  camp 
had  been  early  aroused  to  arms  upon  the 
distant  sound  of  "Worth's  cannonade  from 
the  hills  on  the  west,  and  the  troops  were 
ready  to  march  on  the  instant.  Taylor, 
having  sent  directions  to  General  Quit- 
man to  make  his  way  with  his  brigade 
into  the  city  as  best  he  could,  taking  care 
to  shelter  the  men  as  much  as  possible, 
ordered  Bragg's  battery  and  the  third 
regiment  of  infantry  to  follow  and  sup- 
port him.  General  Henderson  and  his 
Texans,  having  in  the  meantime  returned 
from  their  unsuccessful  effort  to  reinforce 
Worth,  were  also  ordered  to  enter  the 
city. 

General  Quitman  at  once  pushed  for- 
ward with  great  spirit.  Seizing  upon  the 
houses,  and  breaking  through  the  walls, 
or  mounting  to  the  roofs,  the  Americans 
drove  the  enemy  before  them;  and  thus 
gaining  street  after  street,  they  reached 
the  heart  of  the  city. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Captain  Ridgeley 
was  serving  with  good  effect  a  captured 
gun  in  the  first  redoubt  taken  (that  of 
Fort  Teneria),  aiming  directly  at  the  ca- 
thedral in  the  plaza,  where  the  Mexicans 
Ave  re  in  mass,  and  thus  covering  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Americans.  The  rest  of 
the  troops  had  now  arrived,  and,  with 
Quitman's  volunteers,  were  engaged  in 
the  street  conflict.  As  the  fioht  thick- 
ened,  Ridgeley  ceased  his  fire,  lest  it 
should  prove  fatal  to  friend  as  well  as 
foe. 

On  reaching  a  street  Avhich  led  directly 
to  the  cathedral,  it  Avas  found  barricaded, 
and  so  stoutly  defended  that  the  advance 


of  the  Americans  Avas  suddenly  checked. 
One  of  Bragg's  cannon  now  pla}-ed  up 
the  street,  but  with  its  light  metal  pro- 
duced little  effect.  The  sergeant  who 
worked  it  was  shot  through  the  heart, 
'•  The  Mexicans,  whenever  the  piece  Avas 
pointed  at  them,  avouIc!  fill  behind  their 
barricade ;  and  at  that  time,"  relates  one 
of  the  officers,  "  we  could  cross  without  a 
certainty  of  being  shot.  As  soon  as  it  was 
fired,  their  balls  (as  if  bushels  of  hickory- 
nuts  were  hurled  at  us)  swept  the  street. 
Our  men  crossed  it  in  squads.  'Go  it,  my 
boys?  and  away  some  Avould  start;  others 
Avould  wait  until  the  enemy  had  foolishly 
expended  at  space  their  bullets,  and  then 
they  would  cross. 

'•  General  Taylor  was  in  town  Avith  his 
staff,  on  foot,  walking  about,  perfectly  re- 
gardless of  danger.  He  was  very  impru- 
dent in  the  exposure  of  his  person.  He 
crossed  the  street  in  which  there  was  such 
a  terrible  fire,  in  a  walk,  and,  by  every 
chance,  should  have  been  shot.  I  ran 
across  with  some  of  my  men,  and  remind- 
ed him  hoAV  much  he  was  exposing  him- 
self, to  which  he  replied, '  Take  that  axe 
and  knock  in  that  door!  "* 

Worth,  hearing  the  heavy  and  contin- 
ued fire  on  the  east,  and  believing:  that 
Taylor's  troops  were  engaged  in  a  gen- 
eral assault,  hastened  to  co-operate  on  his 
side  of  the  town.  Leaving  a  sufficient 
force  to  guard  his  rear,  and  prevent  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements  for  the  enemy 
by  the  Saltillo  road,  of  which  there  were 
rumors,  he  entered  the  city  with  his  main 
body  of  infantry  and  his  light  artillery. 
The  troops,  supplied  with  pickaxes  and 

*  Captain  Henry. 
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crowbars  found  among  the  stores  taken 
at  Fort  Soldado,  pushed  bravely  on,  ma- 
king their  way,  by  dint  of  hard  blows  and 
main  strength-,  through  the  houses  and 
barricades,  and  over  the  walls,  until  they 
came  within  range  of  the  Mexicans.  A 
body  of  lancers  strove  to  charge  and  re- 
gain a  barricade,  but  were  driven  back 
by  a  fire  from  the  light  artillery,  which 
had  been  posted  so  as  to  sweep  the  ap- 
proach. 

The  enemy,  thus  pressed  on  the  east 
and  west,  were  forced  back  from  every 
wall,  housetop,  and  street.  They  defend- 
ed themselves,  however,  with  great  reso- 
luteness. About  noon,  both  the 
assailants  and  the  assailed  ceased 
their  struggle,  as  if  wearied  with  the  con- 
fiict.  An  hour  passed,  and  again  the  fight 
was  renewed  with  increased  fury.  The 
Mexicans  crowded  the  roofs  of  the  build- 
ings bordering  the  plaza,  and  seemed  re- 
solved to  defend  this  their  last  refuge  to 
the  utmost.  "At  this  time,  sublime  as 
the  heroines  of  Sparta  and  of  Rome,  and 
beautiful  as  the  tutelar  deities  of  Grecian 
sculpture,  the  senorita  Dona  Maria  Josefa 
Zozaya,  in  the  house  of  Senor  Garza  Flo- 
res,  presented  herself  among  the  soldiers 
who  fought  on  the  azotea,  to  give  them 
food  and  ammunition,  and  to  teach  them 
how  to  despise  danger."* 

Nor  was  this  the  only  example  of  fe- 
male heroism.  Another  Mexican  lady,  a 
Senora  Dos  Amados,  daughter  of  a  gov- 
ernor of  Nueva  Leon,  donning  the  uni- 
form of  an  officer,  mounted  a  horse  en 

*  "Sketches  of  the  Campaign  in  Northern  Mexico," 
where  the  quotation  is  made  from  a  translation  of  a  Mex- 
ican work. 


cavalier,  and  declared  that  she  would  nev- 
er yield  until  the  "northern  barbarians" 
were  driven  from  her  native  land.  Like 
another  Joan  dArc,  her  presence  inspired 
her  countrymen  with  courage ;  and,  ha- 
ranguing them,  she  asked  to  be  placed 
at  their  head,  that  she  might  be  in  the 
thickest  of  the  battle.  Her  request  was 
granted,  and  she  led  a  charge  of  lancers, 
which  proved  among  the  most  spirited 
and  destructive  to  our  men  dunn"-  the 
street  stru^o-le.* 

General  Taylor,  now  finding  his  light 
artillery  of  little  use,  and  fearing  that  his 
men  would  suffer  from  the  fire  of  the 
mortar  (which  he  had  dismounted  from 
its  useless  position  in  front  of  the  camp, 
and  sent  to  Worth,  to  use  against  the 
plaza),  withdrew  his  troops.  Those  un- 
der Quitman,  who  had  begun  the  work  of 
the  day,  were  ordered  back  to  the  camp ; 
and  General  Harmer's  brigade  of  Ohio 
volunteers  sent  to  take  their  place,  and, 
with  the  regulars,  to  occupy  the  captured 
forts  and  buildings  on  the  east  of  the  city. 

General  Worth,  in  the  meantime,  hav- 
ing placed  the  mortar  in  battery  in  the 
cemetery,  threw  a  shower  of  shells  from 
that  advanced  position  the  whole  after- 
noon and  during  the  night,  with  great 
effect.  His  troops,  meanwhile,  were  cut- 
ting their  way  through  the  houses  close 
to  the  plaza;  while  the  Texans,  who  had 
dismounted,  ascended  to  the  roofs,  and 
kept  up  a  succession  of  well-aimed  shots 
from  their  rifles. 

General  Ampuclia  had  concentrated  his 
force  against  this  assault  from  the  west, 
but  his  artillery  poured  its  grape  in  vain 

*  Captain  Henry. 
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along  the  streets ;  ns  the  Americans,  now 

under  cover  of  the  buildings,  not  only 

were  protected  against  danger,  but  were 

enabled  to  check  every  advance  of  the 

enemy.     Thus  the   Mexicans   remained 

during  the  night  cooped  up  in  the  plaza, 

which,  with  the  citadel  at  the  north  of 

the  city,  was  the  only  refuge  left  them. 

The  brigade  of  Ohio  troops, 

Sept.  2i.  °  vl 

under  the  command  ot  General 

Harmer,  which  during  the  previous  night 
had  occupied  the  eastern  portions  of  the 
town  wrested  from  the  foe,  was  aroused  to 
arms  at  daybreak,  and  prepared  to  renew 
the  assault.  A  bugle  sounding  a  parley 
in  front,  however,  soon  arrested  the  at- 
tention ;  and  directly  after,  there  came 
a  small  group  of  Mexicans,  with  a  flag  of 
truce.  It  proved  to  be  Colonel  Murino, 
with  some  officers,  bearing  a  proposition 
from  General  Ampudia  to  surrender  the 
town,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  march  out  with  his  troops  and 
all  the  "personnel  and  materiel  of  war."  On 
the  Mexican  colonel  being  escorted  to  the 
camp  and  presented  to  General  Taylor, 
the  proposition  of  Ampudia  was  at  once 
rejected ;  while  other  terms  were  pro- 
posed by  the  American  commander,  to 
which  he  said  he  would  expect  an  answer 
at  General  Worth's  headquarters,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  city,  at  noon,  whither  he 
would  repair  to  receive  it.  The  Mexican 
declared  that  news  had  been  received  of 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  ne- 
gotiate for  peace,  and  that  therefore  no 
further  American  reinforcements  would 
be  received.  He,  moreover,  added  that 
if  the  Americans  persevered,  it  was  pos- 
sible they  might  take  the  place,  but  that 


it  would  cost  them  two  thirds  of  their 
force.  As  he  took  his  departure,  he  was 
made  to  understand  that  if  the  American 
proposition  was  not  agreed  to,  hostilities 
would  be  immediately  resumed. 

A  protracted  discussion  followed  be- 
tween the  respective  commissioners*  at 
Worth's  headquarters,  which  so  tired  the 
patience  of  General  Taylor,  that  he  de- 
clared to  Ampudia :  "  Sir,  I  hold  you  and 
your  army  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand  ! 
The  conference  is  closed:  in  thirty  min- 
utes you  shall  hear  from  my  batteries  !"-{• 
The  Mexican  general,  after  much  delay 
and  apparent  reluctance,  finally  agreed 
to  sign  the  following  terms  of  capitula- 
tion :  — 

"Article  I.  As  the  legitimate  result  of 
the  operations  before  this  place,  and  the 
present  position  of  the  contending  ar- 
mies, it  is  agreed  that  the  city,  the  forti- 
fications, cannon,  the  munitions  of  war, 
and  all  other  public  property,  with  the 
undermentioned  exceptions,  be  surren- 
dered to  the  commanding  general  of  the 
United  States  forces  now  in  Monterey. 

"Art.  II.  That  the  Mexican  forces  be 
allowed  to  retain  the  following  arms,  to 
wit :  the  commissioned  officers  their  side- 
arms,  the  infantry  their  arms  and  accou- 
trements, the  artillery  one  field-battery, 
not  to  exceed  six  pieces,  with  twenty-one 
rounds  of  ammunition. 

"Art.  III.  That  the  Mexican  armed 
forces  retire,  within  seven  days  from  this 
date,  beyond  the  line  formed  by  the  pass 

*  General  Worth,  Governor  Henderson,  and  Colonel 
Davis,  were  appointed  in  behalf  of  the  Americans  ;  and 
Generals  Ortega  and  Reynosa,  and  Governor  Llano,  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexicans. 

f  History  of  the  War,  &c. ,  by  John  S.  Jenkins. 
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of  the  Rinconada,  the  city  of  Linares,  and 
San  Fernando  de  Presas. 

"Art.  IV.  That  the  citadel  of  Monte- 
rey be  evacuated  by  the  Mexican,  and 
occupied  by  the  American  forces,  to-mor- 
row morning-  at  ten  o'clock. 

"Art.  V.  To  avoid  collisions,  and  for 
mutual  convenience,  that  the  troops  of 
the  United  States  will  not  occupy  the  city 
until  the  Mexican  forces  have  withdrawn, 
except  for  hospital  and  storage  purposes. 

"Art.  VI.  That  the  forces  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  will  not  advance  beyond  the 
line  specified  in  the  third  article,  before 
the  expiration  of  eight  weeks,  or  until 
the  orders  or  instructions  of  the  respect- 
ive governments  can  be  received. 

"Art.  VII.  That  the  public  property 
to  be  delivered  shall  be  turned  over  and 
received  by  officers  appointed  by  the  com- 
manding generals  of  the  two  armies. 

"Art.  VIII.  That  all  doubts  as  to  the 
meaning  of  any  of  the  preceding  articles 
shall  be  solved  by  an  equitable  construc- 
tion, and  on  principles  of  liberality  to  the 
retiring  army. 

"Art.  IX.  That  the  Mexican  flag,  when 
struck  at  the  citadel,  may  be  saluted  by 
its  own  artillery. 

"Done  at  Monterey,  September  24,  1846." 

Thus  ended  gloriously  for  American 
arms  the  storming  of  Monterey.  The 
forces  of  the  United  States  lost  in  killed 
twelve  officers  and  one  hundred  and  eigdit 
privates;  the  wounded  numbered  twenty- 
six  officers  and  three  hundred  and  seven 
men.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  could  not 
be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, but  it  was  supposed  to  exceed  that 
of  the  assailants. 


On  the  day  after  the  capitu- 
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lation,  the  Americans  took  pos- 
session of  the  citadel.  As  the  Mexicans 
marched  out.  saluting  their  falling;  flag: 
with  sounds  of  artillery,  a  column  com- 
posed of  portions  of  General  Worth's  di- 
vision was  led  in  by  Colonel  Persifer  F. 
Smith ;  and  the  standard  of  the  victors 
rose  above  the  massive  walls,  hailed  by 
loud  hurrahs  from  the  Americans  and 
joyous  bursts  of  music  from  the  regi- 
mental bands.  The  citadel  was  found  to 
be  a  work  of  great  strength,  with  a  ditch 
of  unusual  width  and  depth ;  an  exterior 
wall  eight  feet  high  and  of  great  thick- 
ness; and  an  interior  structure,  original- 
ly intended  for  a  cathedral,  of  immense 
solidity.  In  its  two  large  magazines  was 
found  sufficient  ammunition  to  have  sup- 
plied its  many  heavy  guns  and  mortars 
for  a  month. 

For  three  days  after  the  citadel  was 
taken  possession  of,  the  ten  thousand 
Mexican  troops  continued  to  leave  the 
city.  With  them  went  a  large  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. The  army  presented  a  motley  as- 
pect. The  officers,  bedizened  with  gay 
uniforms,  were  followed,  now  by  a  body 
of  well-appointed  cavalry,  now  by  a  troop 
of  brawny  mountaineers,  and  again  by 
straggling  regiments  composed  of  every 
variety  of  race  —  Indians,  negroes,  mes- 
tizoes, and  mulattoes.  In  the  rear  were 
the  usual  hangers-on  of  a  camp,  with  a 
throng  of  people  of  all  classes  and  ages, 
some  on  mules  and  some  on  horses,  but 
most  afoot.  Among  them  were  proud- 
looking  cavaliers,  still  holding  their  heads 
in  high  defiance,  and  graceful  dames  mod- 
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estly  concealed  from  public  view  in  vari- 
colored rcbosas. 

As  the  enemy  departed,  the  American 
troops  thronged  into  Monterey,  eager  to 
see  and  enjoy  all  that  might  provoke  cu- 
riosity or  tempt  to  indulgence  in  pleas- 
ure. Through  the  various  streets  of  the 
city,  along  the  banks  of  the  little  river 
San  Juan,  or  across  the  bridges  which 
spanned  it,  the  soldiers  went  in  scattered 
groups — now  chaffing  with  the  English, 
Scotch,  and  French  tradesmen  in  the  gay 
shops  of  the  plaza;  now  peering  into  the 
painted  shrines  of  the  handsome  cathe- 
dral ;  and  again  intruding  into  the  orna- 
mental courts  and  blooming;  gardens  of 
the  better  houses. 

The  humbler  citizens  who  had  stayed 
behind  soon  resumed  their  daily  occupa- 
tions. About  the  fountains  in  the  plaza 
gathered  the  native  men  and  women,  in 
picturesque  costume,  offering  their  stores 
of  fruit  and  vegetables;  and  the  Ameri- 
can campaigners,  glad  to  vary  their  hard 
camp-fare  of  biscuit  and  strung  beef  with 
more  refreshing  food,  became  ready  pur- 
chasers of  the  luscious  grapes,  green  corn, 


and  other  products,  which  the  fertile  fields 
and  gardens  of  Monterey  liberally  sup- 
plied. 

The  conquerors  were  soon  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  city.  An  American  Roman 
Catholic  chaplain  cleai-ed  the  cathedral 
of  its  stores  of  ammunition  heaped  there 
by  the  Mexicans,  and  performed  mass; 
American  traders  and  adventurers,  who 
had  followed  the  camp,  opened  shops  and 
saloons ;  and  American  officers  and  sol- 
diers quartered  themselves  in  the  houses 
abandoned  by  the  fugitive  citizens.  The 
palace  of  General  Arista,  situated  in  the 
suburbs,  at  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  bishop's  palace  stood,  was  converted 
into  a  hospital.  Within  its  heavy  walls 
and  on  its  tessellated  pavements  of  stone 
were  stretched  the  sick  and  the  wound- 
ed. Under  its  broad  portico  the  conva- 
lescents sought  the  grateful  breeze,  or 
sauntered  with  weak  step  in  the  garden, 
about  the  marble  fountains,  on  the  ffras- 
sy  banks  of  the  rivulet,  along  the  walks 
shaded  by  trellised  grapevines,  or  amid 
the  groves  of  orange  and  pomegranate 
trees. 
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1845. 


In  May,  1845,  an  expedition  set 
out,  under  orders  from  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  to  explore  the 
region  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
discover  a  new  and  better  route  from 
their  base  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
river,  on  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  party 
consisted  of  sixty-two  men — Indians,  Ca- 
nadian vot/agews,  and  American  trappers 
— led  by  John  C.  Fremont,  who,  for  pre- 
vious spirited  and  important  services  as 
an  explorer,  had  been  rewarded  with  the 
rank  of  a  brevet  captain  in  the  United 
States  corps  of  topographical  engineers. 
Although  the  object  of  the  expedition 
was  entirely  of  a  scientific  character,  it 
became  subsequently  involved,  by  fortu- 
itous circumstances,  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and 
effected  such  results  as  claim  a  record  in 
the  history  of  the  war.  The  men,  not 
one  of  whom  was  a  soldier  in  the  army, 
fought  battles,  won  victories,  and  con- 
quered a  territory,  under  their  spirited 


leader,  whose  life  had  hitherto  been  de- 
voted to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  science. 
Although  at  this  time  but  thirty-three 
years  old,  young  Fremont  had  achieved 
a  high  reputation  among  the  scientific 
explorers  and  geographers  of  the  world. 
Humboldt  had  recorded,  on  the  pages  of 
his  own  immortal  works,  his  admiration 
of  Fremont's  "gigantic  labors  between 
St.  Louis,  of  Missouri,  and  the  coasts  of 
the  South  sea,"  and  thus  paid  a  public 
tribute  to  the  noble  courage  displayed 
by  the  young  explorer  in  braving  every 
danger  of  frost  and  famine,  in  those  re- 
mote expeditions,  by  which  he  had  "  en- 
riched every  branch  of  natural  science, 
and  illustrated  a  vast  country  before  en- 
tirely unknown."  Foreign  societies  had 
enrolled  his  name  among  their  men  of 
science,  and  kings  had  bestowed  upon 
him  medals  of  gold,  to  signify  their  ap- 
preciation of  his  discoveries.  He  was  now 
to  find  the  paths  he  sought  for  science, 
leading  to  battle.     He  was  to  wrest  do- 
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minion  by  military  conquest  where  he 
had  only  hoped  to  extend  the  peaceful 
domain  of  philosophy.  His  important 
though  casual  services  in  the  war  have 
secured  to  him  a  rank  and  entitle  him  to 
a  record  among  its  heroes. 

Johx  Charles  Fremont  was  born  at  Sa- 
vannah, in  Georgia,  on  the  21st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1813,  during  one  of  the  many  jour- 
neys in  which  his  parents,  who  were  of  a 
migratory  turn,  often  indulged.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  tour,  it  is  recorded 
that  the  travellers  put  up  at  an  inn  at 
Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  where  they  were 
resting,  when  the  personal  encounter  oc- 
curred between  General  Jackson  and  Colo- 
nel Benton,  the  balls  of  whose  pistols  23en- 
et  rated  the  walls  of  the  room  in  which 
the  Fremont  family  were  gathered.  Such 
a  missive  to  the  infant  Fremont,  possibly 
from  the  hand  of  his  future  father-in-law, 
was  but  an  ill  omen  of  the  favors  from 
that  quarter  ardently  sued  for  in  subse- 
quent years. 

The  father  of  John  C.  Fremont  was  a 
Frenchman,  who,  while  on  a  voyage  to 
San  Domingo,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
British, from  whose  hands  he  escaped,  and 
reached  Norfolk,  in  Virginia.  Beino-  with- 
out  means  in  a  strange  land,  he,  like  many 
of  the  well-educated  of  his  countrymen, 
began  his  career  in  the  New  World  as  a 
teacher  of  French.  Here,  with  charac- 
teristic Gallic  impressibility, he  fell  in  love 
with  a  Mrs.  Pryor,  the  divorced  wife  of  a 
Major  Pryor.  The  first  marriage  of  this 
lady  had  proved  unhappy, in  consequence 
of  disparity  of  age  and  tastes.  She  was 
but  seventeen,  and  handsome;  he,  though 
very  rich,  was  "very  gouty,  and  sixty-two 
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years  of  age — just  forty-five  years  her 
senior."*  A  divorce  ensued  after  a  twelve 
years'  sad  experience  of  this  ill-assorted 
union ;  and  Major  Pryor  took  his  house- 
keeper for  his  second  wife,  while  the  gal- 
lant French  teacher  received  Mrs.  Pryor 
as  his  bride,  and  she  thus  became  Mrs. 
Fremont.  By  this  marriage  the  Fremonts 
were  allied  to  one  of  the  best  families  in 
Virginia  (the  Whitings),  who,  however, 
looked  somewhat  askance  upon  this  min- 
gling of  their  aristocratic  blood  with  that 
of  a  foreign  adventurer,  who  earned  his 
bread  by  teaching.  The  lustre  of  the  es- 
cutcheon of  the  Whitings  had,  moreover, 
been  heightened  by  the  reflected  glory 
of  the  Washingtons,with  whom  they  were 
allied  by  marriage :  Mrs.  Fremont's  grand- 
aunt  had  married  a  grand-uncle  of  George 
Washington.-}" 

Two  sons  and  a  daughter,  each  born  in 
a  different  state,  and  of  whom  John  C.Fre- 
mont was  the  first-born,  were  the  whole 
offspring  of  his  parents.  The  father  died 
when  his  eldest  son  was  but  four  years 
of  age.  The  widowed  mother  now  fixed 
upon  Charleston, in  South  Carolina,  as  her 
permanent  home,  and  devoted  herself  to 
the  care  and  education  of  her  children. 

The  early  youth  of  Fremont  was  mark- 
ed by  unusual  fondness  for  study,  and  so- 
briety of  life.  Under  the  guidance  of  effi- 
cient teachers  at  school  and  college,  he 
made  good  progress  in  the  classics,  and 
acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  natu- 
ral sciences,  for  which  he  had  shown  an 
early  taste,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty  he 
became  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the 

*  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Services  of  John  Charles  Fre- 
mont, by  Juhn  Bigelow.  -j-  lb. 
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navy.  After  a  cruise  of  two  years  and  a 
half,  he  returned  to  Charleston,  and  soon 
passed  triumphantly  through  a  rigid  ex- 
amination, which  entitled  him  to  one  of 
the  new  appointments  to  a  naval  profes- 
sorship. He,  however,  refused  to  serve, 
preferring  to  devote  himself  to  the  pro- 
fession of  a  civil  engineer;  and  in  this 
capacity  he  soon  found  employment  in 
a  survey  of  a  route  for  a  railway  from 
Charleston  to  Cincinnati.  The  camp-life 
which  he  led  in  the  uncultivated  country 
during  this  work,  and  a  subsequent  sur- 
vey of  the  Cherokee  districts  of  Georgia, 
North  Carolina, and  Tennessee, developed 
his  taste  for  explorations  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Being  appointed  an  assistant  to 
Monsieur  Nicollet,  the  eminent  French 
explorer,  he  accompanied  him  on  two 
expeditions  during  the  years  1838  and 
1839,  to  explore  the  region  lying  be- 
tween the  Missouri  and  the  upper  rivers, 
and  extending  northward  to  the  British 
line. 

After  this  experience,  Fremont  had  al- 
ready acquired  such  repute,  that  the  gov- 
ernment intrusted  him  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  expedition  to  explore  the  vast 
region  extending  from  the  Missouri  river 
across  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.  The  triumphs  of  this  and  the  sub- 
sequent expedition  of  1843  were  those  of 
the  man  of  science,  which  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  record.  We  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  a  narrative  of  the  martial  re- 
sults of  the  expedition  of  1845,  in  which 
Fremont  won  for  himself  a  more  popular 
position  as  a  victorious  soldier. 

Fremont's  personal  characteristics  are 
thus  described  by  his  biographer :  u  Colo- 


nel Fremont  is  about  five  feet  nine  inches 
high,  slight  and  sinewy  in  his  structure, 
but  gracefully  proportioned  and  eminent- 
ly prepossessing  in  his  personal  appear- 
ance. His  eyes  are  blue  and  very  large, 
his  nose  aquiline ;  and  his  forehead,  over 
which  his  brown,  curling  hair  is  parted 
at  the  centre,  is  high  and  capacious. 

"  His  head  as  well  as  person  are  stri- 
kingly symmetrical, and  indicate  the  com- 
pact strength  and  symmetry  of  character 
which  he  has  displayed  through  life.  The 
height  of  his  head  above  the  ears  also  re- 
veals the  elevation  of  his  sentiments,  and 
the  general  benevolence  and  purity  of  his 
nature. 

"  Scarcely  any  trait  of  his  character  will 
impress  a  stranger  sooner  than  his  mod- 
esty  In  his  manners  he  is  eminently 

well  bred  and  refined,  and  always  prepos- 
sesses a  new  acquaintance  in  his  favor. 
He  is  sensitive  to  anything  affecting  his 
character,  but  slow  to  take  offence  or  sus- 
pect the  motives  of  men."* 

Fremont's  wife  is  the  daughter}-  of  the 
late  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Benton,  of  Mis- 
souri ;  and,  though  the  marriage  was,  at 
first,  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  her  parents, 
all  parties  subsequently  congratulated 
themselves  upon  the  event. 

Fremont,  having  already  led  two  ex- 
peditions across  the  Rocky  mountains, 
was  fully  prepared,  by  his  former  expe- 
rience, for  the  trials  of  the  third.  Most 
of  his  followers  were  now  tried  men,  who 
had  on  the  two  former  expeditions  given 
proof  of  their  endurance,  courage,  and 

*  Bigelow. 

f  Mrs.  Jessie  Fremont,  whose  name  became  as  familiar 
to  the  world  as  that  of  her  husband  when,  in  1856,  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
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fidelity.  Among  these,  the  most  remark- 
able "was  u  Kit  Carson." 

Christopher  Carson  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky, in  1810  or  1811;  but  his  parents 
having  removed  to  Missouri  while  their 
son  was  only  a  year  old,  his  childhood 
and  early  youth  were  passed  in  that  ter- 
ritory, on  the  borders  of  the  wilderness. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  joined  a  party 
of  traders  to  Santa  Fe,  and,  on  reaching 
New  Mexico,  was  employed  as  a  team- 
ster in  the  copper-mines  of  Chihuahua. 
With  a  natural  love  of  travel  and  adven- 
ture, he  soon  sought  a  wider  scope  for 
his  errant  energies,  in  the  life  of  a  fur- 
hunter  or  trapper.  In  this  career,  which 
daily  tried  his  courage,  endurance,  and 
capacity,  he  acquired  great  repute,  and 
became  noted  for  his  hardihood,  skill,  and 
bravery.  He  was  a  sure  marksman,  an 
unerring  guide,  and  a  bold  hunter,  wheth- 
er in  pursuit  of  wild  beast  or  cruel  Indian. 
His  many  conflicts  with  the  Blackfeet  and 
Crow  tribes  had  inured  him  to  the  dan- 
gers and  made  him  familiar  with  all  the 
cunning  devices  of  savage  warfare.  His 
skill  and  courage  were  often  put  to  the 
test  by  his  companions,  who  chose  him 
as  their  leader  in  every  fight  with  their 
Indian  foes. 

On  one  occasion,  at  the  head  of  twelve 
men,  he  tracked  a  band  of  about  sixty 
Crows,  who  had  stolen  some  horses  be- 
longing to  the  trappers.  Cutting  loose 
the  animals,  which  were  staked  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  log-fort  where  the  Indians 
had  sought  a  cover,  Carson  and  his  little 
party  attacked  the  savages,  and  succeed- 
ed in  making  good  their  retreat  with  the 
rescued  horses,  and  a  Crow  scalp  as  a  tro- 


phy. On  another  occasion,  during  a  con- 
flict with  some  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe,  he 
was  shot  by  a  rifle-ball,  which  fractured 
his  left  shoulder-blade,  and  Carson  thus 
received  the  only  injury  he  ever  suffered 
throughout  the  long  and  dangerous  ex- 
perience of  his  career. 

Being  a  man  of  a  naturally  peaceful 
temper,  Carson,  notwithstanding  his  con- 
stant companionship  with  men  whose  in- 
stincts, unrestrained  by  law  or  society, 
often  burst  forth  in  rudeness  of  manner 
and  violence  of  action,  was  only  once 
engaged  in  a  personal  encounter  with  a 
fellow-trapper.  A  braggadocio  French- 
Canadian  having  declared  that  the  Amer- 
icans were  only  fit  to  be  whipped  with 
switches,  Carson  resented  the  insult,  and 
told  the  braggart  that,  as  he  was  the 
"  most  trifling  one  among  the  Ameri- 
cans,"  he  had  better  begin  with  him. 
Some  fierce  words  were  now  exchanged, 
and  then  each  went  his  way.  Both  soon 
reappeared  on  the  ground,  mounted  and 
armed  for  a  deadly  encounter.  As  soon 
as  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  each  other, 
they  pushed  forward  at  a  gallop  till  their 
horses'  heads  nearly  touched,  when  the 
Frenchman  raised  his  rifle,  but  Carson  was 
too  quick  for  him,  and  shot  him  through 
the  hand  with  a  pistol  just  as  he  was  dis- 
charging his  piece.  The  ball  thus  aimed 
at  the  heart  was  diverged  from  its  fatal 
range  by  a  sudden  jerking  of  the  French- 
man's gun  upward,  and  passed  whistling 
close  to  Carson's  left  eye,  and  singeing 
his  hair. 

Colonel  Fremont's  first  acquaintance 
with  "Kit  Carson"  took  place  on  board 
a  steamboat  on  the  Missouri  river,  where 
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they  met  casually  as  fellow-passengers. 
A  sympathetic  love  of  adventure,  and  a 
mutually  quick  appreciation  of  each  oth- 
er's characteristics,  led  to  an  intimacy 
that  resulted  in  the  engagement  of  Car- 
son  as  a  guide  by  Fremont,  who  was  then 
setting  out  on  his  first  expedition.  The 
fidelity  and  sterling  qualities  of  the  man, 
after  having  been  thoroughly  tested,  in- 
duced Fremont  to  engage  him  for  his  sec- 
ond expedition.  On  returning  from  this, 
a  promise  was  obtained  from  Carson  to 
join  the  third,  should  such  occur.  In 
the  meantime,  he  had  settled  with  his 
family  at  Taos,  in  New  Mexico,  where  he 
cultivated  a  farm,  with  the  \wpe  of  pas- 
sing the  rest  of  his  days  in  fixed  repose. 
True  to  his  word,  however,  on  the  first 
summons  from  his  old  leader,  he  had 
again  put  on  his  hunting -shirt,  taken 
down  his  rifle,  and,  mounting  his  mustang, 
joined  Fremont  at  Fort  Bent,  and  now 
accompanied  him  on  his  third  and  most 
eventful  expedition. 

Fremont,  having  started  from  St. Louis, 
passed  over  familiar  ground,  though  add- 
ing to  his  scientific  experience  hy  hourly 
observation  of  all  varieties  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, till  he  crossed  the  Rocky  mount- 
ains and  reached  the  Great  Salt  lake,  in 
the  territory  now  known  as  Utah.  Here 
he  encamped  on  the  southwestern  shore, 
and  prepared  to  penetrate  a  region  hith- 
erto unexplored. 

A  desert  plain  stretched  before  him 
for  seventy  miles  to  the  west,  bounded 
in  the  remote  distance  by  a  rugged  chain 
of  sombre  mountains.  A  party,  having 
been  sent  in  advance  to  explore,  remained 
absent  for  two  days ;  when  Fremont,  be- 


coming anxious  for  their  safety,  broke  up 
his  encampment  on  the  borders  of  the 
Great  Salt  lake,  and  followed  on  their 
trail  with  the  rest  of  his  men.  After  a 
rapid  march  during  a  whole  night,  one 
of  the  scouts  was  met  at  early  clawn  of 
day,  coming  back.  He  brought  with  him 
the  satisfactory  intelligence  of  the  safety 
of  his  party,  which  had  succeeded  in  find- 
ing a  running  stream  within  a  mountain- 
gorge,  where  there  was  wood  and  pasture. 
Fremont  pushed  rapidly  on,  and,  coming 
up  with  the  advance,  soon  renewed  his 
toilsome  journey  over  the  mountains  to 
the  west ;  now  encamping  on  the  acclivi- 
ties, and  again  mounting  the  summits, 
and  pitching  his  tents  by  the  borders  of 
a  spring. 

For  days  together  the  explorers  found 
no  evidence  of  human  life  except  among 
themselves.  Suddenly,  however,  they 
would  be  startled  by  sight  of  the  traces 
of  human  feet.  On  one  occasion,  after 
a  weary  search  of  many  days,  they  had 
discovered  a  spring.  As  they  eagerly 
sought  to  slake  their  thirst,  they  found 
on  its  borders  the  fresh  imprint  of  a  foot. 
Surprised  at  first  at  this  discovery,  they 
soon, however,  gave  it  no  further  thought, 
and,  having  prepared  their  encampment, 
lighted  their  fires,  cooked  and  eaten  their 
suppers,  remained  grouped  together,  whi- 
ling  away  the  time  in  pleasant  talk,  until 
they  should  fall  to  sleep  for  the  night. 

Kit  Carson,  who  was  lying  with  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  his  hands  under  his 
head,  and  his  feet  toward  the  fire,  sud- 
denly raised  himself  to  a  sitting  posture, 
and,  pointing  his  finger,  cried  out,  "  Good 
God  !  look  there  !"    All  eyes  were  at  once 
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fixed  upon  an  apparition  which  was  like 
that  of  one  of  Macbeth's  witches  over  the 
cauldron.  There,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fire,  stood  an  Indian  hag,  at  least 
fourscore  years  old,  nearly  naked,  with 
her  gray  hair  hanging  over  her  wrinkled 
face  and  shrivelled  shoulders.  The  blaze 
and  smoke  of  the  burning  green  pine- 
wood,  throwing  now  a  flash  of  bright  light 
and  again  an  irregular  shade  of  darkness 
upon  her  person,  added  to  her  witchlike 
and  hideous  aspect;  while  her  uncouth 
mouthings,  and  the  strange  movements 
of  her  skinny  arms  and  hands,  as  if  she 
were  engaged  in  some  dark  incantations, 
strengthened  the  illusion.  In  a  moment 
she  ceased  to  move  or  utter  a  sound,  and 
stood  with  her  eyes  strained,  her  mouth 
open,  her  body  fixed,  and  her  tawny  skin 
suddenly  blanched  to  the  whiteness  of  her 
straggling  hair.  She  had  caught  a  glance 
of  the  white  men,  and,  abruptly  discov- 
ering that  those  before  whom  she  stood 
were  not  her  own  people,  had  been  ter- 
rified by  fright.  Recovering  her  self-pos- 
session, however,  she  turned  to  fly,  when 
the  men  sprang  up  and  surrounded  her. 
She  now  told  her  sad  story.  She  was 
very  old,  she  said,  and  "  could  gather  no 
more  seeds,  and  was  no  longer  good  for 
anything."  Her  people,  therefore,  had 
turned  her  out  into  the  wilderness  to  die  ; 
and,  in  the  calmness  of  despair,  she  said 
she  awaited  death  "  when  the  snows  got 
deep."  Nothing  could  allay  her  fears  of 
the  pale-faces;  and,  being  supplied  with 
some  meat,  she  snatched  it  up  eagerly, 
and  ran  off  One  of  the  men,  calling  to 
mind  that  she  was  without  fire,  seized  a 
burning  brand  and  went  in  pursuit.    She, 


however,  having  plunged  into  the  cover 
of  the  thicket,  disappeared,  and  was  never 
seen  asrain. 

A  few  days  subsequently,  when  Captain 
Fremont  had  resumed  his  tramp  through 
the  mountain-passes,  and  had  reached. a 
height  of  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
plain,  a  thin  smoke  was  seen  to  curl  up 
from  a  neighboring  gorge.  On  arriving 
at  the  spot,  a  solitary  naked  Indian  was 
found  on  the  border  of  a  small  rivulet, 
standing  over  his  earthen  pot  filled  with 
meat,  simmering  on  a  fire.  Near  by  lay 
a  little  heap  of  ground-squirrels,  and  a 
bow  with  arrows.  Though  frightened  at 
the  sudden  appearance  of  strangers,  he 
welcomed  them  with  a  forced  gayety,  and 
offered  them  a  share  of  his  "pot  au  feu" 
and  his  store  of  squirrels.  Fremont  and 
his  party  passed  quickly  on,  after  stri- 
ving, with  a  few  gentle  expressions  of 
kindness,  to  convince  him  of  their  indis- 
position to  harm  him.  Some  of  the  Dela- 
wares,  however,  who  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition, having  cast  covetous  eyes  upon 
the  handsome  bow  and  neatly-feathered 
arrows  tipped  with  obsidian  of  the  soli- 
tary native  wanderer  of  the  wilderness, 
had  stealthily  possessed  themselves  of 
the  weapons.  On  discovering  the  theft, 
Fremont  induced  his  Indian  followers  (o 
take  back  the  bow  and  arrows,  when  he 
told  them  that  the  poor  fellow  whom 
they  had  despoiled  would  be  deprived 
of  his  only  means  of  obtaining  food,  and 
would  probably  die  of  hunger* 

The  Indians  thus,  during  the  winter 
season,  from  the  scarcity  of  food  in  that 
desert  region  to  the  east  of  the  Sierra 

*  Bigelow. 
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Nevada,  are  forced  to  separate  from  each 
other,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
hunger.  It  is  only  here  and  there,  at  re- 
mote distances,  and  in  some  small  and 
sheltered  spots  amid  the  gorges  of  the 
mountains,  where  perchance  scant  brush- 
wood may  supply  a  few  squirrels  and  a 
little  fuel,  that  the  solitary  wanderer  is 
enabled  to  subsist. 

For  some  days  Fremont  journeyed  on 
without  seeing  even  the  trace  of  an  In- 
dian ;  but  on  reaching  a  lake  which  ex- 
tended  along  the  base  of  one  of  the  mount- 
ains of  the  Sierra,  there  came  suddenly 
into  view  a  dozen.  They  came  along  in 
single  file,  with  their  heads  bent  forward 
and  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and, 
without  looking;  to  the  right  or  the  left, 
met  and  passed  the  white  strangers  in 
dogged  silence  and  with  apparent  uncon- 
cern. They  had  probably  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  and,  being  half 
famished,  were,  like  so  many  brute  ani- 
mals, possessed  alone  by  their  instinctive 
appetites,  and  had  no  fellowship  to  share 
with  intelligent  beings. 

With  the  advance  of  the  winter, 
1846. 

Fremont  became  fearful  that  the 

mountain-passes  of  the  Sierra  might  be 
filled  up  with  snow.  He  therefore  de- 
termined to  push  on  with  a  small  party, 
consisting  of  sixteen  men,  directly  over 
the  mountains  to  California.  The  rest  of 
his  followers  were  left  under  the  charge 
of  his  second  in  command,  Walker,  who 
was  directed  to  pursue  a  course  along  the 
base  of  the  Sierra  to  the  southward,  and 
thus  enter  the  valley  of  San  Joaquin,  by 
a  pass  which  would  probably  be  unob- 


structed by  snow.  Fremont's  purpose 
was  to  hasten  with  his  small  band  to  Sut- 
ter's fort,  to  obtain  horses  and  cattle,  and 
return  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  meet  the 
rest  of  his  party  under  Walker,  in  order 
to  supply  them  with  the  means  of  trans- 
port and  subsistence,  without  which  there 
seemed  every  danger  of  extermination. 

Finding  the  passes  of  the  Sierra  yet 
unobstructed  by  snow,  Fremont  succeed- 
ed in  reaching  the  settlement  of  Sutter, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  that  old 
Swiss  captain  of  the  French  royal  guard 
of  Charles  X.,  who,  in  his  remote  strong- 
hold, surrounded  by  his  half-savage  In- 
dian retainers,  still  possessed  the  chival- 
rous bearing  of  the  soldier  of  a  court. 

Fremont  and  his  sixteen  men  now  hur- 
ried with  their  horses  and  cattle  to  the 
relief  of  their  comrades.  While  pursuing 
their  route  to  the  southeast,  along  the 
valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  they  were  be- 
set by  a  band  of  California  Indians,  whom 
they  succeeded,  however,  in  driving  off, 
and  continued  in  search  of  their  compan- 
ions. On  entering  the  mountain-passes 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  snow  was  found 
so  deep,  that  it  became  necessary  to  aban- 
don the  cattle,  and  it  was  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  and  labor  that  Fremont  and 
his  men  could  extricate  themselves  and 
pursue  their  route.  They  were  finally 
rewarded  for  all  the  dangers  they  had 
passed  and  labors  undergone  by  meet- 
ing with  their  comrades  at  the  appointed 
rendezvous.  With  his  whole  party,  Fre- 
mont now  descended  the  mountains,  un- 
til he  reached  the  banks  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin, which,  with  its  great  tributary,  the 
Sacramento,  waters  the  golden  region  and 
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fertile  valley  of  California  between  the 
Sierra  Nevada  on  the  east  and  the  Coast 
Range  on  the  west. 

Encamping  his  men  in  the  val- 
ley, Fremont  proceeded  on  alone 
to  Monterey,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  a  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  miles,  in  order  to  re- 
port the  arrival  of  his  party  in  California 
to  the  Mexican  authorities,  and  obtain 
from  them  a  renewal  of  their  permission, 
so  freely  given  on  former  occasions,  to 
recruit  his  men.  obtain  supplies,  and  pur- 
sue the  scientific  and  pacific  objects  of 
his  expedition. 

His  requests  being  promptly  granted, 
Fremont  returned  to  his  men  and  led 
them  on  toward  Monterey.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  city,  there  came  out  an  offi- 
cer, at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  with 
a  message  to  Fremont  from  General  Cas- 
tro, the  commander-in-chief  of  California. 
The  missive,  in  rude  terms,  denounced 
the  expedition  as  lawless,  and  ordered  its 
leader  immediately  to  retire  with  his  men 
from  the  territory.  Fremont  did  not  hes- 
itate to  assert  his  right  to  remain,  under 
the  permission  which  had  already  been 
granted ;  and,  conscious  of  the  impracti- 
cability, at  that  season  of  the  }*ear,  of  re- 
tracing a  route  whose  dangers  and  trials 
he  had  so  lately  experienced,  he  deter- 
mined not  to  budge.  He  therefore  chose 
a  strong  position  upon  the  acclivity  of  the 
ruo-o'ed  "Pico  del  Gabellan,"  or  Hawk's 
peak,  where  he  raised  a  rude  intrench- 
ment  of  oak-trees,  hoisted  the  American 
Hag.  and.  with  his  sixty-two  men,  defied 
the  boasted  might  of  De  Castro  and  his 
force. 

The  American  consul  at  Monterey,  Mr. 


Larkin,  a  shrewd  observer  of  events,  sent 
a  messenger  with  intelligence  of  the  great 
preparations  of  General  de  Castro  to  oust 
Fremont  and  his  men,  and  the  consequent 
clanger  which  threatened  them.  Fremont 
answered  by  a  hasty  scrawl  with  a  pen- 
cil, that  two  thousand  Californians  could 
not  compel  him  to  leave  the  country,  al- 
though his  own  force  was  but  a  handful. 
"  We  have  in  no  wise,"  he  wrote,  "  done 
wrong  to  the  people  or  the  authorities 
of  the  country ;  and  if  we  are  hemmed 
in  and  assaulted  here,  we  will  die,  every 
man  of  us,  under  the  flag  of  our  country." 

Meantime,  De  Castro  had  marched  out 
from  Monterey  and  encamped  near  the 
mission  of  San  Juan,  on  the  plain  below 
the  height  on  which  Fremont  had  hoist- 
ed his  country's  flag.  He  looked  clown 
from  his  position,  and  could  see  the  ene- 
my below,  gathering  in  their  strength. 
The  raacheros  paraded  in  gay  cavalcade,  os- 
tentatiously displaying  their  skilful  horse- 
manship ;  crowds  of  surly-looking  Indians 
thronged  in.  cannon  were  beino-  mounted, 
and  all  preparations  busily  made  for  an 
assault, 

Fremont's  men,  few  as  they  were,  pro- 
posed to  surprise  De  Castro's  during  the 
night,  and  thus  anticipate  the  struggle 
which  was  hourly  expected.  Their  lead- 
er, however,  checked  their  ardor,  and  de- 
termined not  to  involve  his  country,  by 
any  overt  act  of  violence,  into  a  serious 
conflict  with  Mexico,  against  which,  as 
yet,  there  had  been  no  declaration  of 
war.  He  was  fully  conscious  of  the  dan- 
gers to  which  he  was  exposing  his  little 
force  by  awaiting  an  assault  from  the 
gathering  numbers  of  the  enemy.     His 
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men,  however,  never  faltered  in  courage  ; 
but  the  difficulties  of  his  position  aroused 
all  the  energies  of  their  spirited  leader. 
For  three  days,  while  De  Castro  was  mar- 
shalling his  troops  below,  Fremont  was 


strengthening  his  position  on  the  height, 
determined  to  resist  an  attack,  but  anx- 
ious to  avoid,  if  possible,  a  collision  by 
which  the  objects  of  his  expedition  might 
be  thwarted. 


CHAPTER    X. 


Fremont  holding  a  Council. — An  111  Omen  turned  to  a  Good  Purpose. — Preparations  for  a  March. — Proposal  from  De 
Castro. — A  Bootless  Errand. — Expedition  to  Oregon. — A  Startling  Encounter. — Express  Messengers. — Fremont 
rides  to  meet  Despatches. — A  Hard  Ride.— Orders  from  Washington. — A  Change  of  Plans. — The  Incidents  of  an 
Eventful  Night. — Attack  of  the  Tlamaths. — Return  to  California. — The  Fierce  Tlamaths. — Attack  on  a  Tlamath 
Village. — Slaughter.— Kit  Carson  in  Danger. — The  Colonel  and  Sacramento. — Movements  of  General  de  Castro. — 
Surprising  a  Drove. — Fall  of  Sonoma. — Fremont  rouses  the  American  Settlers. — Rescue  of  Sonoma. — Prisoners 
shot. — Retreat  of  De  Castro. — Fremont  Councils  a  Declaration  of  Independence. — Raising  of  the  "White-Bear" 
Flag. — Pursuit  of  De  Castro. — Santa  Clara  abandoned  by  the  Enemy. — News  of  War. — The  American  Naval  Force. 
■ — Commodore  Sloat. — Monterey  taken  Possession  of. — San  Francisco  ditto. — Fremont  at  Monterey. — Commodore 
Stockton  succeeds  Sloat. — Arrival  of  a  British  Squadron. — Amazement. — An  English  Observer  on  Fremont  and  his 
Men. — Co-operation  of  Stockton. — The  California  Battalion. — Operations  of  Pio  Pico. — A  Proclamation. — Movement 
against  Los  Angeles. — Fall  of  the  Town. — Capture  of  Mexican  Leaders. — Submissive  Californians. — A  Government 
organized. — Governor  Fremont. 


1846. 


Toward  evening,  on  the  fourth 


day  after  the  threatening  arrival 
of  General  de  Castro  and  his  force  in  the 
plain  below,  Fremont  sat  upon  the  hill, 
surrounded  by  his  men,  and  consulted 
with  them  in  regard  to  the  future  move- 
ments of  the  expedition.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  sapling  upon  which  the  flag- 
was  hoisted  suddenly  fell  to  the  ground. 
It  seemed  an  ill  omen,  and  for  an  instant 
all  looked  aghast.  Fremont,  observing 
the  effect,  promptly  turned  it  in  favor  of 
continuing  their  route,  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  discussion,  saying,  "  Men, 
that  means  saddle  up !"  Preparations 
were  immediately  made  for  a  inarch. 

Fremont  had  hardly  led  out 
his  men,  when  a  messenger  came 
from  De  Castro,  bearing  a  proposition  to 


Mar.  10. 


cease  hostilities,  and  to  unite  the  Califor- 
nian  and  American  forces,  with  the  view 
of  declaring  the  country  independent,  and 
marching  against  Governor  Pio  Pico,  who 
upheld  the  authority  of  Mexico  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  territory.  The  bear- 
er of  this  strange  message  found  only  a 
deserted  camp  with  its  waning  fires,  and 
returned  from  his  errand  —  which,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  must  have  proved 
bootless  —  to  report  to  his  commander 
the  escape  of  Fremont  and  his  men* 

With  the  scientific  objects  of  his  expe- 
dition always  in  view,  Fremont  now  di- 
rected his  course  along  the  valley  of  the 
Sacramento,  to  Oregon.  De  Castro,  not- 
withstanding his  large  force,  felt  evident- 
ly no  great  eagerness  to  test  the  spirit  of 

*  Bigelovv. 
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the  little  band  of  Americans,  and  allowed 
them  to  pursue  their  route  without  mo- 
lestation. 

When  Fremont,  while  exploring  a  new 
route  to  the  Wah-lah-math  settlements 
and  the  region  washed  by  the  tide-water 
of  the  Columbia  river,  had  reached  the 
north  end  of  the  great  Tlamath  lake,  in 
Oregon,  he  and  his  men  were 
surprised  by  a  sight  which  ap- 
peared full  of  startling  wonder  to  these 
wanderers  in  the  wilderness.  Two  men 
came  riding  up,  whose  very  familiarity  of 
look  rendered  the  apparition  the  more 
striking. 

The  visiters,  whose  approach  had  ex- 
cited so  much  surprise,  proved  to  be  two 
voyageurs  who  had  been  with  Fremont  on 
a  former  expedition.  They  quickly  told 
their  story.  "  They  were,"  says  a  narra- 
tor, who  records  the  history  fresh  from 
the  lips  of  Fremont  himself,  "  part  of  a 
guard  of  six  men  conducting  a  United 
States  officer,  who  was  on  his  (Fremont's) 
trail  with  despatches  from  Washington, 
and  whom  they  had  left  two  days  back, 
while  they  came  on  to  give  notice  of  his 
approach,  and  to  ask  that  assistance  might 
be  sent  him.  They  themselves  had  only 
escaped  the  Indians  by  the  swiftness  of 
their  horses.  It  was  a  case  in  which  no 
time  was  to  be  lost,  nor  a  mistake  made. 
Mr.  Fremont  determined  to  go  himself ; 
and  taking  ten  picked  men,  four  of  them 
Delaware  Indians,  he  took  his  way  down 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th  of  May  (the  direction 
the  officer  was  to  come),  and  made  a  ride 
of  sixty  miles  without  a  halt!  But  to 
meet  men,  and  not  to  miss  them,  was  the 

170 


difficult  point  in  this  trackless  region.  It 
was  not  the  case  of  a  high-road,  where  all 
travellers  must  meet  in  passing  each  oth- 
er: at  intervals  there  were  places — de- 
files, or  camping-grounds — where  both 
parties  must  pass ;  and,  watching  these, 
he  came  to  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  de- 
cided that,  if  the  party  was  not  killed,  it 
must  be  there  that  night.  He  halted  and 
encamped ;  and,  as  the  sun  was  going 
down,  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction 
to  see  the  four  men  approaching. 

"  The  officer  proved  to  be  a  lieutenant 
of  the  United  States  marines,  who  had 
been  despatched  from  Washington  the 
November  previous,  to  make  his  way  by 
Vera  Cruz,  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  Ma- 
zatlan,  to  Monterey,  in  Upper  California ; 
deliver  despatches  to  the  United  States 
consul  there ;  and  then  find  Mr.  Fremont, 
wherever  he  should  be.  His  despatches 
for  Mr.  Fremont  were  only  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  the  secretary  of  state 
(Mr.  Buchanan),  some  letters  and  slips  of 
newspapers  from  Senator  Benton  and  his 
family,  and  some  verbal  communications 
from  the  secretary  of  state.  The  verbal 
communications  were,  that  Mr.  Fremont 
should  watch  and  counteract  any  foreign 
scheme  on  California,  and  conciliate  the 
good  will  of  the  inhabitants  toward  the 
United  States."* 

Fremont  now  determined  to  relinquish 
his  exploration  of  Oregon,  and  comply 
with  the  orders  of  his  government,  whose 
object  was  evidently  to  divert  the  expe- 
dition from  the  pursuit  of  science  to  the 
more  immediate  interests  of  state  policy. 
Kit  Carson,  who  was  foremost  among  the 

*  Benton's  "Thirty  Years'  View,"  &c. 
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"ten  picked  men"  whom  Fremont  had 
chosen  to  accompany  him,  has  described 
with  characteristic  wildness  of  flavor  the 
events  of  that  tragic  night  in  the  wilder- 
ness after  meeting  with  Mr.  Gillespie,  the 
officer  of  United  States  marines,  and  his 
party : — 

"  Mr.  Gillespie,"  says  Carson,  "  had 
brought  the  colonel*  letters  from  home 
—  the  first  he  had  had  since  leaving  the 
States  the  year  before  —  and  he  was  up, 
and  kept  a  large  fire  burning,  until  after 
midnight ;  the  rest  of  us  were  tired  out, 
and  all  went  to  sleep.  This  was  the  only 
night  in  all  our  travels,  except  the  one 
night  on  the  island  in  the  Salt  lake,  that 
we  failed  to  keep  guard ;  and  as  the  men 
were  so  tired,  and  we  expected  no  attack 
now  that  we  had  sixteen  in  the  party, 
the  captain  did  n't  like  to  ask  it  of  them, 
but  sat  up  late  himself.  Owens  and  I 
were  sleeping  together,  and  we  were 
waked  at  the  same  time  by  the  licks  of 
the  axe  that  killed  our  men.  At  first,  I 
didn't  know  it  was  that;  but  I  called  to 
Basil,  who  was  that  side  —  'What's  the 
matter  there  ?  What's  that  fuss  about?' 
He  never  answered,  for  he  was  dead  then, 
poor  fellow !  and  he  never  knew  what 
killed  him ;  his  head  had  been  cut  in,  in 
his  sleep :  the  other  groaned  a  little  as 
he  died.  The  Delawares  (we  had  four 
with  us)  were  sleeping  at  that  fire,  and 
they  sprang  up  as  the  Tlamaths  charged 
them.  One  of  them  caught  up  a  gun, 
which  was  unloaded;  but  although  he 
could  do  no  execution,  he  kept  them  at 
bay,  fighting  like  a  soldier,  and  didn't 

*  Captain  Fremont  was  subsequently  promoted  to  a 
colonelcy,  and  Carson  gives  him  the  later  title. 


give  up  until  he  was  shot  full  of  arrows 
— three  entering  his  heart.  He  died 
bravely. 

"As  soon  as  I  had  called  out,  I  saw  it 
was  Indians  in  the  camp,  and  I  and  Ow- 
ens together  cried  out, i  Indians !'  There 
were  no  orders  given;  things  went  on 
too  fast ;  and  the  colonel  had  men  with 
him  that  didn't  need  to  be  told  their  du- 
ty. The  colonel  and  I,  Maxwell,  Owens, 
Godey,  and  Stepp,  jumped  together,  we 
six,  and  ran  to  the  assistance  of  our  Del- 
awares. I  do  n't  know  who  fired,  and  who 
didn't;  but  I  think  it  was  Stepp's  shot 
that  killed  the  Tlamath  chief,  for  it  was 
at  the  crack  of  Stepp's  gun  that  he  fell. 
He  had  an  English  half-axe  slung  to  his 
wrist  by  a  cord,  and  there  were  forty  ar- 
rows left  in  his  quiver — the  most  beau- 
tiful and  warlike  arrows  I  ever  saw.  He 
must  have  been  the  bravest  man  among 
them,  from  the  way  he  was  armed,  and 
judging  by  his  cap.  When  the  Tlamaths 
saw  him  fall,  they  ran ;  but  we  lay  every 
man  with  his  rifle  cocked,  until  daylight, 
expecting  another  attack. 

"In  the  morning,  we  found  by  the 
tracks  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  of  the 
Tlamaths  had  attacked  us.  They  had 
killed  three  of  our  men,  and  wounded 
one  of  the  Delawares,  who  scalped  the 
chief,  whom  we  left  where  he  fell.  Our 
dead  men  we  carried  on  mules ;  but  after 
going  about  ten  miles,  we  found  it  impos- 
sible to  get  them  any  farther  through  the 
thick  timber,  and,  finding  a  secret  place, 
we  buried  them  under  logs  and  chunks, 
having  no  way  to  dig  a  grave.  It  was 
only  a  few  days  before  this  fight  that 
some  of  these  same  Indians  had  come 
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into  our  camp ;  and,  although  we  had 
only  meat  for  two  days,  and  felt  sure 
that  we  should  have  to  eat  mules  for  ten 
or  fifteen  days  to  come,  the  colonel  di- 
vided with  them,  and  even  had  a  mule 
unpacked  to  give  them  some  tobacco  and 
knives." 

Gathering  together  all  his  followers, 
Captain  Fremont  now  retraced  his  steps 
to  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento.  While 
still  on  the  frontiers  of  Oregon,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  country  of  the  Tlamaths, 
he  came  upon  a  village  of  this  warlike 
race,  containing  a  large  number  of  people. 
There  were  a  hundred  warriors  among 
them.  Carson,  with  ten  men,  led  the  ad- 
vance, with  orders  from  Fremont  to  send 
back  word  to  him  on  the  first  discovery 
of  an  Indian  or  his  trail.  But  the  sav- 
ages having  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  ap- 
proaching party,  there  was  no  time  to  do 
aught  but  charge  the  village  at  once ;  or 
the  Tlamaths,  gaining  time  to  prepare 
for  the  encounter,  might  with  their  num- 
bers have  overwhelmed  Carson  and  his 
little  band.  He  therefore  immediately 
led  on  his  men  to  the  assault.  Many  of 
the  warriors  were  killed,  and  the  rest  put 
to  flight.  The  women  and  children  were 
spared. 

On  the  same  day,  Carson's  life  was 
greatly  exposed.  As  the  whole  party 
were  riding  rapidly  forward,  with  Carson 
foremost,  although  but  little  in  advance, 
he  caught  sight  of  an  Indian  fixing  his 
arrow,  to  let  fly  at  him.  Carson  drew 
up  his  horse,  and  instantly  levelled  his 
rifle,  but  it  snapped.  At  this  moment, 
Fremont,  seeing  the  danger  of  his  com- 
rade, spurred  forward,  riding  his  horse  di- 


rectly at  the  savage,  and  bringing  him  to 
the  ground.  «  I  owe  my  life,"  declared 
Carson,  "  to  them  two :  the  colonel  and 
Sacramento  saved  me." — "Sacramento" 
was  the  famous  California  horse  which 
Fremont  rode,  and  which  was  given  to 
him  by  Captain  Sutter.  It  earned  its 
name  by  swimming  the  river  after  which 
it  was  called,  at  the  end  of  a  long  day's 
journey. 

During  Fremont's  return  to  California, 
he  heard  that  General  de  Castro  was  not 
only  exciting  his  Indian  allies  to  hostili- 
ties, but  had  taken  the  field  himself  with 
five  hundred  men,  and  was  passing  round 
the  head  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  to 
a  position  on  the  north,  with  the  view  of 
cutting  off  the  expedition,  as  well  as  of 
destroying  the  old  American  settlers  in 
that  quarter 

Fremont  now  no  longer  hesitated  to 
seek  out  and  attack  De  Castro, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  de- 
termined to  overthrow  the  Mexican  au- 
thority in  California,  as  the  only  means 
of  securing  the  safety  of  his  followers, 
and  of  his  countrymen  who  had  settled 
in  the  province. 

Turning  upon  his  pursuers,  this  spirit- 
ed leader  began  a  series  of  rapid  attacks. 
Two  hundred  horses  proceeding 
to  De  Castro's  camp,  with  an  offi- 
cer and  fourteen  men,  were  surprised  and 
captured  by  twelve  of  Fremont's  party. 
On  the  15th,  at  daybreak,  the  military 
post  of  Sonoma  was  also  taken  by  sur- 
prise, with  nine  brass  cannon,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  stand  of  muskets,  several 
officers  (among  whom  was  General  Val- 
lejo),  and  a  number  of  men. 
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Leaving  fourteen  men  to  garrison  the 
captured  post,  Fremont  pushed  on  into 
the  interior,  in  order  to  arouse  the  Amer- 
ican settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacra- 
mento. On  his  arrival  he  received  an 
express  from  Sonoma,  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  De  Castro  was  crossing  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco  from  the  opposite 
side  with  his  whole  force,  to  attack  the 
place. 

Fremont  hurried  to  the  rescue  of  the 
little  garrison  with  ninety  of  the  Amer- 
ican settlers,  who  cordially  joined  his 
standard.  The  news  of  the  threatened 
attack  upon  Sonoma  had  reached  him  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  23d  of  June,  while 
he  was  on  the  American  fork  of  the  Sac- 
ramento, eighty  miles  distant.  At  two 
o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  he 
arrived.  The  enemy  had  not  yet  made 
their  appearance.  Scouts  were  at  once 
sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  a  party  of 
twenty  fell  in  with  a  squadron  of  seventy 
dragoons,  the  whole  of  the  force  of  De 
Castro  which  had  yet  crossed  the  bay. 
The  Americans  began  the  attack,  and 
defeated  their  antagonists,  killing  and 
wounding  five,  without  the  loss  of  a  sin- 
gle one  of  their  own  men.  De  la  Torre, 
the  Mexican  officer  in  command,  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  boats  and  artillery, 
and  escaped  into  the  country  with  a  rem- 
nant of  his  dragoons.  Three  of  the  ene- 
my taken  prisoners  were  shot,  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  butchery  of  the  Americans 
who  had  been  captured  by  the  Mexicans, 
and  cut  to  pieces  with  their  knives.  De 
Castro  now  retreated. 

"  The  country  north  of  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco,"  says  Marcy  in  his  succinct  re- 


port, "  being  cleared  of  the  enemy,  Colo- 
nel Fremont  returned  to  Sonoma  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th  of  July ;  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th,  called  the  people  to- 
gether, explained  to  them  the  condition 
of  things  in  the  province,  and  recom- 
mended an  immediate  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. The  declaration  was  made, 
and  he  was  selected  to  take  the  chief  di- 
rection of  affairs."  He  now  raised  the 
"  white-bear"  flag. 

"The  attack  on  Castro  was  the  next 
object.  He  was  at  Santa  Clara,  an  in- 
trenched post  on  the  upper  or  south  side 
of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  with  four 
hundred  men  and  two  pieces  of  field- 
artillery.  A  circuit  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  must  be  traversed  to  reach 
him.  On  the  6th  of  July  the  pursuit 
commenced,  by  a  body  of  a  hundred  and 
six  mounted  riflemen,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Fremont  in  person,  who  in  three 
days  arrived  at  the  American  settlements 
on  the  Rio  de  los  Americanos.  Here  he 
learned  that  Castro  had  abandoned  Santa 
Clara,  and  was  retreating  south  toward 
Ciudad  de  los  Angeles  (the  City  of  the 
Angels),  the  seat  of  the  governor  of  the 
Californias,  and  distant  four  hundred 
miles.  It  was  instantly  resolved  to  pur- 
sue him  to  that  place.  At  the  moment 
of  departure,  the  gratifying  intelligence 
was  received  that  war  with  Mexico  had 
commenced ;  that  Monterey  (on  the  coast 
of  California)  had  been  taken  by  our  na- 
val force,  and  the  flag  there  raised  on  the 
7th  of  July ;  and  that  the  fleet  would  co- 
operate in  the  pursuit  of  Castro  and  his 
forces.  The  flag  of  independence  was 
hauled  down,  and  that  of  the  United 
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States  hoisted,  amid  the  hearty  greetings 
and  to  the  great  joy  of  the  American  set- 
tlers, and  the  forces  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Fremont." 

As  the  naval  force  bore  an  important 
part  in  the  events  which  led  to  the  com- 
plete conquest  of  California,  it  is  proper 
to  record  the  movements  of  our  men-of- 
war  on  the  Pacific  ocean.  Commodore 
Sloat  was  lying  at  Mazatlan,  with  the  Sa- 
vannah, of  forty-four  guns,  and  several 
smaller  vessels,  when  he  received  (across 
the  continent,  by  way  of  Mexico)  intelli- 
gence of  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Re- 
saca  de  la  Palma.  Although  war  had  not 
been  proclaimed,  and  Sloat  had  not  re- 
ceived any  particular  instructions,  he  nat- 
urally inferred  that  the  navy  might  be 
employed  serviceably  as  well  as  the  ar- 
my. He  therefore  set  sail  to  the 
northward,  and  reached  Monte- 
rey on  the  2d  of  July.  Here  were  found 
the  sloops-of-war  Cyane  and  Levant.  The 
Portsmouth,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Montgomery,  was  in  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco.  Having  previously  summoned 
the  Mexican  commander  at  Monterey  to 
surrender,  a  party  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  seamen,  under  Captain  William  Mer- 
vine,  landed  and  raised  without 
opposition  the  flag  of  the  United 
States.  Two  days  subsequently,  Captain 
Montgomery,  of  the  Portsmouth,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  orders  of  Commodore  Sloat, 
took  possession  of  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

On  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  from 
Sloat,  Colonel  Fremont  hastened  with  his 
force  to  join  him  at  Monterey.  Going 
at  once  on  board  the  commodore's  vessel, 
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mutual  explanations  ensued.  Sloat  heard 
with  astonishment  that  Fremont  had  re- 
ceived no  specific  orders  from  his  govern- 
ment to  begin  hostilities ;  having  acted 
on  his  own  responsibility,  but  in  accord- 
ance, as  he  presumed,  with  the  views  of 
the  authorities  at  "Washington.  Sloat  be- 
came uneasy,  and,  calling  to  mind  the  pre- 
mature conduct  of  Commodore  Jones  on 
a  previous  occasion,  in  seizing  Monterey, 
for  which  he  had  been  rebuked,  was  fear- 
ful lest  his  own  act  might  be  amenable 
to  censure. 

Commodore  Stockton  having  arrived 
in  the  meantime,  and  Sloat,  anxious  to 
incur  no  further  responsibility, 
having  set  sail  for  the  United 
States,  the  command  devolved  upon  the 
former.  On  the  next  day,  Admiral  Sey- 
mour, who  had  been  dogging  the  traces 
and  eagerly  watching  the  movements  of 
the  American  men-of-war,  arrived.  His 
squadron,  with  the  Colling  wood,  of  eighty 
guns,  and  other  vessels,  was  the  largest 
British  fleet  ever  seen  in  the  Pacific.  To 
Iris  astonishment,  he  beheld  the  American 
flag  flying  over  Monterey,  the  American 
squadron  in  its  harbor,  and  Fremont's 
mounted  riflemen  encamped  above  the 
town.  His  mission  was  at  an  end.  The 
prize  had  escaped  him.  He  attempted 
nothing  further ;  and  Fremont  and  Stock- 
ton rapidly  pressed  the  conquest  of  Cali- 
fornia to  its  conclusion.* 

The  impression  made  upon  the  British 
officers  by  Fremont  and  his  party  is  re- 
corded in  lively  words  by  a  young  Eng- 
lish lieutenant.  "During  our  stay  in 
Monterey,"  says  he,  "  Captain  Fremont 

*  Benton. 
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and  his  party  arrived.  They  naturally 
excited  curiosity.  Here  were  true  trap- 
pers, the  class  that  produced  the  heroes 
of  Fenimore  Cooper's  best  works.  These 
men  had  passed  years  in  the  wilds,  living 
upon  their  own  resources ;  they  were  a 
curious  set.  A  vast  cloud  of  dust  ap- 
peared first,  and  thence  in  long  file 
emerged  this  wildest  wild  party.  Fre- 
mont rode  ahead,  a  spare,  active-looking 
man,  with  such  an  eye  !  He  was  dressed 
in  a  blouse  and  leggings,  and  wore  a  felt 
hat.  After  him  came  five  Delaware  In- 
dians, who  were  his  body-guard,  and  have 
been  with  him  through  all  his  wander- 
ings ;  they  had  charge  of  two  baggage- 
horses.  The  rest,  many  of  them  blacker 
than  the  Indians,  rode  two  and  two,  the 
rifle  held  by  one  hand  across  the  pommel 
of  the  saddle.  Thirty-nine  of  them  are 
his  regular  men;  the  rest  are  'loafers' 
picked  up  lately.  His  original  men  are 
principally  backwoodsmen, from  the  state 
of  Tennessee  and  the  banks  of  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Missouri.  He  has  one  or 
two  with  him  who  enjoy  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  the  prairies.  'Kit  Carson'  is  as 
well  known  as  'the  Duke'  is  in  Europe. 
The  dress  of  these  men  was  principally 
a  long,  loose  coat  of  deerskin,  tied  with 
thongs  in  front ;  trousers  of  the  same,  of 
their  own  manufacture,  which,  when  wet 
through,  they  take  off,  scrape  well  inside 
with  a  knife,  and  put  on  as  soon  as  dry. 
The  saddles  were  of  various  fashions  — 
though  these,  and  ■&  large  drove  of  horses, 
and  a  brass  field-gun,  were  things  they 
had  picked  up  about  California.  They 
are  allowed  no  liquor,  tea  and  sugar  only ; 
this,  no  doubt,  has  much  to  do  with  their 


good  conduct ;  and  the  discipline,  too,  is 
very  strict.  They  were  marched  up  to 
an  open  space  on  the  hills  near  the  town, 
under  some  large  firs,  and  there  took  up 
their  quarters,  in  messes  of  six  or  seven, 
in  the  open  air.  The  Indians  lay  beside 
their  leader.  One  man,  a  doctor,  six  feet 
six  high,  was  an  odd-looking  fellow.  May 
I  never  come  under  his  hands  !"* 

Commodore  Stockton  had  no  sooner 
assumed  the  command,  in  succession  to 
the  more  reluctant  Sloat,  than  he  pre- 
pared to  co-operate  energetically  with 
Fremont  in  his  measures  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  conquest  of  California.  A 
force  was  immediately  organized,  which 
became  famous  as  "The  California  Bat- 
talion," and  Fremont  placed  in  command, 
with  the  rank  of  major.  A  party  of  sail- 
ors and  marines  was  also  formed,  in  order 
to  act  on  land  under  the  command  of  the 
commodore  himself,  in  co-operation  with 
Fremont  and  his  men. 

In  the  meantime,  Governor  Pio  Pico 
had  gathered  a  force  numbering  from 
seven  hundred  to  a  thousand  men,  with 
seven  pieces  of  artillery,  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  General  de  Castro, 
near  the  Pueblo  de  los  Angeles,  on  the 
coast  of  California,  to  the  south  of  Mon- 
terey. The  governor  had  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, denouncing  the  American  inva- 
ders and  threatening  their  extermination. 
"  Every  citizen  and  friend  of  the  United 
States  throughout  the  country,"  declared 
Commodore  Stockton, "  was  in  imminent 
jeopardy ;  he  could  count  upon  no  secu- 

*  Four  Years  in  the  Pacific,  in  Her  Majesty's  Ship  Col- 
lingwood,  from  1844  to  1848.  Bv  Lieutenant  Frederick 
Walpole. 
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rity  for  either  property  or  life.  It  was 
well  known  that  numerous  emigrants 
from  the  United  States  were  on  their  way 
to  Upper  California.  These,  marching  in 
small  and  detached  parties,  encumbered 
with  their  wives,  and  children,  and  bag- 
gage, uninformed  of  the  war,  and  conse- 
quently unprepared  for  attack,  would 
have  been  exposed  to  certain  destruc- 
tion." 

Prompt  action  was  now  deemed  an  im- 
perative duty.  The  Cyane  was  accord- 
ingly sent  down  the  coast,  to  convey 
Major  Fremont  and  his  battalion  to  San 
Diego ;  while  Stockton  followed 
in  the  Congress,  bound  to  San 
Pedro,  both  places  being  below  and  with- 
in easy  march  of  Los  Angeles,  where  the 
enemy  were  concentrated. 

Stockton,  having  landed  and  captured 
Santa  Barbara,  on  the  way,  proceeded  to 
San  Pedro,  where  he  debarked 
his  force  of  marines  and  sailors, 
numbering  some  three  hundred  and  six- 
ty men,  provided  with  but  ninety  mus- 
kets and  bayonets,  and  some  small  ship- 
cannon.  Peremptorily  rejecting  the  prop- 
osition of  General  de  Castro,  which  met 
him  on  his  arrival,  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  his  force,  and  to  enter  upon  negotia- 
tions, the  commodore  began  his  march 
against  the  enemy's  camp  at  Los  Angeles. 
Fremont,  who  had  in  the  meantime  ar- 
rived at  San  Diego,  below,  followed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  directions  of  Stockton, 
and  proceeded  toward  the  same  point. 

As  the  Americans  approached,  the  en- 
emy dispersed,  breaking  up  their  camp 
in  haste,  burying  their  cannon,  and  flying 
toward  the  province  of  Sonora.     Major 
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Fremont,  with  his  battalion  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  men,  now  overtook  Stockton 
and  his  sailors  and  marines,  and  the  com- 
bined force  entered  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  without  opposition. 

Fremont  immediately  set  out,  with  a 
band  of  his  mounted  riflemen,  in  pursuit 
of  the  Mexican  leaders,  and  succeeded  in 
capturing  Jose  Maria  Flores  and  Don  An- 
dres Pico,  the  brother  of  Governor  Pio 
Pico.  These  officers,  with  some  others 
who  were  taken,  were  released  on  their 
parole  of  honor  not  to  bear  arms  against 
the  United  States  during  the  war,  unless 
exchanged. 

The  native  Californians  now  came  in, 
tendering  their  submission,  and  promis- 
ing allegiance  to  the  American  govern- 
ment. Tranquillity  having  thus  been  re- 
stored, and  all  show  of  hostility  for  the 
time  checked,  Commodore  Stockton  de- 
termined to  organize  a  temporary  civil 
government,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States.  Major  Fremont  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed  military  command- 
ant of  the  territory,  and  Captain  Gillespie 
to  the  same  office  over  the  southern  de- 
partment. 

Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  sixty  days, 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  country  was 
achieved,  and  so  effectually,  that  the  local 
authorities  and  those  of  Mexico  emphat- 
ically acknowledged  it.  General  de  Cas- 
tro, in  the  course  of  his  retreat  to  Sonora, 
proclaimed  the  fact  to  the  people,  and 
communicated  it  to  the  representatives 
of  foreign  nations  in  California  $  while, 
soon  after,  the  Mexican  government  an- 
nounced from  the  capital — "The  loss  of 
the  Californias  is  consummated." 
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When,  in  accordance  with  the  act 
of  Congress  declaring  war  against 
Mexico,  it  was  determined  to  prosecute 
it  with  vigor,  an  expedition  was 
organized  to  march  into  and  oc- 
cupy the  province  of  New  Mexico.  This 
vast  territory,  lying  east  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
mountain-chain  of  the  Sierra  Maclre,  em- 
braced an  area  of  about  eighty  thousand 
square  miles,  but  contained  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Notwith- 
standing its  low  latitude,  the  country, 
from  its  great  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  is  cold  and  sterile.  Com- 
posed principally  of  immense  plains  of 
prairie,  varied  rarely  by  mountains,  val- 
leys, and  streams,  this  region  presented 
a  wide  expanse  of  desert,  where  the  ad- 
venturous trader  or  trapper  seldom  met 
with  other  signs  of  life  than  tramping 
herds  of  buffalo,  prowling  wolves,  and 
roaming  Indians. 

The  sparse  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico, 
a  mixed  race  of  Spanish  and  Indian  blood, 


lived  generally  in  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages, grouped  about  the  tributaries  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  on  the  west.  Of  these 
settlements,  Santa  Fe  was  the  chief,  being 
the  point  of  concentration  for  the  trade 
which  flowed  through  it  from  Durango 
and  Chihuahua,  the  Mexican  states  on 
the  southwest,  to  St.  Louis,  in  Missouri, 
on  the  northeast.  The  annual  trade  car- 
ried on  by  adventurous  Americans,  Ger- 
mans, and  Spaniards,  between  St.  Louis, 
Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  and  other  places 
in  the  United  States,  amounted  to  more 
than  a  million  of  dollars. 

At  the  very  moment  that  war  was  de- 
clared, putting  an  end  to  this  important 
commerce,  a  company  of  Mexican  tra- 
ders, having  travelled  from  Santa  Fe  over 
the  vast  plains  and  almost  desert  regions 
which  extend  for  a  thousand  miles  be- 
tween that  place  and  the  borders  of  Mis- 
souri, arrived  at  St.  Louis  with  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  specie, 
to  purchase  goods  for  the  market  of  Chi- 
huahua. 
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A  territory  through  which  flowed  such 
resources  to  the  Mexican  officials,  who 
enriched  themselves  by  the  bribes  offered 
to  their  cupidity  by  the  traders,  who  thus 
secured  their  connivance  in  a  commerce 
which  defied  the  revenue-laws  of  Mexico, 
was  deemed  a  desirable  point  of  attack. 
An  expedition  was  therefore  organized 
for  this  purpose,  to  be  composed  princi- 
pally of  volunteers  from  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri. The  command  was  given  to  Colo- 
nel Kearney,  of  the  first  regiment  of  Uni- 
ted States  dragoons. 

Stephen  W.  Kearney,  a  descendant  of 
an  old  colonial  family  of  New  York,  was 
born  in  New  Jersey.  Before  completing 
his  education  at  Columbia  College,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  he  had  begun 
his  studies,  the  war  of  1812  broke  out; 
and  the  youth,  before  his  twentieth  year, 
was  fired  with  such  an  ardor  for  military 
life,  that,  contrary  to  the  earnest  wishes 
of  his  friends,  he  sought  and  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  army.  Participating  in 
the  struggle  on  the  frontiers  of  Canada, 
he  won  the  reputation  of  a  spirited  and 
efficient  officer. 

During  the  long  peace  which  ensued, 
having  in  the  meantime  been  promoted 
through  the  various  grades  to  a  colonelcy, 
Kearney  served  mostly  on  the  western 
borders  of  Missouri.  While  stationed  at 
St.  Louis  and  Fort  Leavenworth,  he  had 
acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
uncultivated  region  of  the  West.  In  1845 
he  set  out,  with  five  companies  of  his  regi- 
ment, on  an  expedition  through  the  wild 
Indian  country,  and  marched  twenty-two 
hundred  miles  in  ninety-nine  days. 
With  the  provisions  and  stores  packed 
m 


on  horses,  and  the  animals  dependent  for 
subsistence  upon  the  grass  of  the  prairies, 
Kearney  led  his  men  along  the  extensive 
route  as  far  westward  as  the  Oregon  trail 
—  to  Nebraska,  Fort  Laramie,  the  South 
pass,  Green  river,  to  the  Colorado  of  the 
West — and  back  to  Fort  Leavenworth, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  one  of  his 
dragoons.  Having  thus  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  physical  characteristics 
and  resources  of  the  country,  and  inured 
to  hardships,  he  was  supposed  to  be  emi- 
nently fitted  for  the  expedition  now  about 
to  set  out  across  the  wilderness  for  New 
Mexico  and  California. 

"  In  personal  appearance,"  says  a  biog- 
rapher of  Colonel  (afterward  Brigadier- 
General)  Kearney,  "he  has  much  the  look 
and  carriage  of  the  soldier.  Of  good  stat- 
ure, erect,  and  well  formed,  his  sunburnt 
and  somewhat  careworn  countenance  pre- 
sents still  a  face  of  oval  proportions,  in- 
telligent and  dignified  repose ;  while  the 
short,  black  hair,  rapidly  verging  into 
gray,  and  keen  eye,  indicate  the  energy 
of  the  man  and  soldier.  Colonel  Kear- 
ney married  the  step-daughter  of  the  cel- 
ebrated William  Clark,  of  St.  Louis,  who 
penetrated,  with  Meriwether  L  e wis,  to  the 
Columbia  river,  in  1804-'5-'6  ;  and  is  said 
to  be  rich,  and  independent  of  the  profes- 
sion of  arms,  which  he  has  long  followed, 
and  for  which  he  is  said  ever  to  have  had 
an  unconquerable  predilection."* 

The  expedition  was  welcomed  with 
great  favor  in  Missouri,  and  volunteers 
hastened  to  enroll  themselves  under  the 
standard  of  Colonel  Kearney.     Indeed, 

*  The  Conquest  of  California  and  New  Mexico.  By  J. 
Madison  Cutts. 
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more  came  with  offers  of  service  than 
could  be  taken.  St.  Louis  was  especially 
ardent  in  the  cause.  Love  of  adventure, 
not  unmingled  with  a  hope  of  gain,  stirred 
the  youth  of  the  city.  They  had  often 
seen  the  Santa  Fe  traders,  who  ordinarily 
procured  their  goods  in  St.  Louis,  arrive 
in  their  streets,  and,  unloading  their  packs 
of  silver  dollars,  spend  them  with  a  free 
hand.  This  gave  the  idea  of  untold  wealth 
at  Santa  Fe,  a  and  the  young  men  of  all 
classes  were  eager  to  go ;  indeed,  it  be- 
came a  question  who  must  be  left."* 

Thus  indulging  in  anticipatory  visions 
of  gold  and  silver,  flowery  prairies,  buffalo- 
hunting,  and  skirmishing  with  the  Indi- 
ans, the  "first  youth"  of  St.  Louis  soon 
formed  a  company.  The  year's  service 
was  gladly  entered  upon  by  the  young 
soldier,  whose  enthusiasm  even  the  im- 
mediate expense  of  a  good  horse,  saddle, 
and  clothing,  and  the  distant  and  mea- 
ger prospect  of  a  few  dollars  a  month  for 
wages,  did  not  check.  Although  not  re- 
quired to  dress  in  uniform,  these  generous 
young  volunteers  provided  themselves 
with  neat  suits  somewhat  like  the  fatigue- 
dress  of  the  regulars.  Their  Spanish  sad- 
dles were  all  of  one  pattern — consisting, 
however,  only  of  the  frames,  with  girth 
and  stirrups,  while  above  as  well  as  be- 
neath the  seat  they  spread  their  indispen- 
sable Mackinaw  blankets,  to  secure  their 
own  ease  and  save  their  animals'  backs. 
Their  horses  were  hardy  beasts,  of  Illi- 
nois breed,  of  fair  speed  and  good  bot- 
tom. Each  soldier  thrust  a  "  good  butch- 
er-knife" into  his  stout  leathern  waist-belt, 

*  Campaign  in  New  Mexico  with  Colonel  Doniphan.    By 
Frank  Edwards,  a  Volunteer. 


to  which  many  added,  at  their  own  cost, 
a  revolving  pistol ;  while  all  were  armed 
with  rifles,  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  tin  canteen,  holding  half  a 
gallon,  with  which  each  soldier  was  di- 
rected to  supply  himself,  was  a  reminder 
of  the  trials  to  which  he  might  be  ex- 
posed in  the  desert-region,  where  travel- 
lers were  known  to  pass  many  days  with- 
out water. 

The  Missouri  volunteers  having  rapid- 
ly gathered  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Colo- 
nel Kearney  was  enabled  to  enroll  in  all 
a  force  of  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
men,  with  sixteen  pieces  of  ordnance — 
twelve  six-pounders  and  four  twelve- 
pound  howitzers.  The  regulars,  compo- 
sing a  small  body  of  dragoons,  amounted 
to  only  two  hundred ;  and  the  rest  were 
volunteers,  principally  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery, though  some  of  them  formed  a  bat- 
talion of  infantry. 

Such  was  the  composition  of  the  "Army 
of  the  West,"  whose  object  was  the  con- 
quest of  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and 
California.  Colonel  Kearney  was  direct- 
ed to  march  from  the  Missouri  river  to 
Santa  Fe,  a  thousand  miles  distant,  and, 
having  taken  that  place,  and  left  there 
a  garrison  to  secure  the  province  of  New 
Mexico,  to  advance  with  the  rest  of  his 
force  into  Upper  California. 

"  Should  you  conquer  and  take  posses- 
sion of  New  Mexico  and  California,"  said 
Secretary  Marcy  in  his  orders  to  Colonel 
Kearney,  "  or  considerable  places  in  ei- 
ther, you  will  establish  temporary  civil 
governments  therein,  abolishing  all  arbi- 
trary restrictions  that  may  exist,  so  far 
as  it  may  be  done  with  safety.     In  per- 
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forming  this  duty,  it  would  be  wise  and 
prudent  to  continue  in  their  employment 
all  such  of  the  existing  officers  as  are 
known  to  be  friendly  to  the  United  States, 
and  will  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
them.  The  duties  at  the  customhouses 
ought  at  once  to  be  reduced  to  such  a 
rate  as  may  be  barely  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  necessary  officers,  without  yield- 
ing any  revenue  to  the  government.  You 
may  assure  the  people  of  those  provinces 
that  it  is  the  wish  and  design  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  provide  for  them  a  free  gov- 
ernment, with  the  least  possible  delay, 
similar  to  that  which  exists  in  our  terri- 
tories. They  will  then  be  called  upon 
to  exercise  the  rights  of  freemen  in  elect- 
ing their  own  representatives  to  the  ter- 
ritorial legislature.  It  is  foreseen  that 
what  relates  to  the  civil  government  will 
be  a  difficult  and  unpleasant  part  of  your 
duty,  and  much  must  necessarily  be  left 
to  your  own  discretion." 

The  "Army  of  the  West"*  being  prin- 
cipally composed  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
the  people  of  Missouri  naturally  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  the  expedition.  Some 
of  the  chief  families  in  the  state  were  rep- 

*  "  The  first  regiment  of  Missouri  mounted  volunteers 
was  composed  of  eight  companies  (A,  B,  C,  D.  E,  F,  G,  and 
H),  respectively  from  the  counties  of  Jackson,  Lafayette, 
Clay,  Saline,  Franklin,  Cole,  Howard,  and  Calaway,  com- 
manded by  Captains  Waldo.  Walton.  Moss,  Eeid,  Stephen- 
son. Parsons,  Jackson,  and  Rodgers,  numbering  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  men.  The  battalion  of  light  artillery 
consisted  of  two  companies  from  St.  Louis,  under  Captains 
Weightman  and  Fischer,  numbering  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  with  Major  Clark  as  its  field-officer.  The 
battalion  of  infantry  from  the  counties  of  Cole  and  Platte, 
respectively  commanded  by  Captains  Augney  and  Murphy, 
the  former  being  the  senior  officer,  numbered  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  men.  The  Laclede  Rangers,  from  St.  Louis, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Hudson,  were  one  hundred 
and  seven  in  number." — Hughes. 


resented  in  the  ranks ;  and  Mr.  Doniphan, 
a  prominent  citizen,  who  had  volunteered 
as  a  private  in  the  company  from  Clay 
county,  had  been  chosen  by  his  comrades 
as  colonel  of  the  first  Missouri  regiment, 
and,  being  thus  second  in  command,  was 
entitled  to  succeed  Kearney,  in  case  of 
his  disability  or  death.* 

William  Alexander  Doxtphan  was  born 
in  Mason  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  9th 
of  July,  1808,  whither  his  father,  a  bold 
pioneer  and  comrade  of  Daniel  Boone, 
had  emigrated  from  Virginia.  Deprived, 
at  the  early  age  of  six  years,  of  paternal 
care,  young  Doniphan  was  left  to  the 
charge  of  a  widowed  mother,  who  with 
unwearied  assiduity  devoted  herself  to 
his  nurture.  When  nine  years  old,  he 
was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  an 
elder  brother,  who  with  affectionate  fidel- 
ity sought  every  occasion  for  the  educa- 
tion and  advancement  of  his  ward.  From 
school  the  youth  passed  to  college,  and 
graduated  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Sub- 
sequently, after  studying  law  with  a  lo- 
cally-famous attorney  and  counsellor,  he 
was  admitted  to  practise  his  profession 
in  1829.  He  now  established  himself  at 
Lexington,  in  Missouri,  whence  in  1833 
he  removed  to  the  town  of  Liberty,  which 
he  made  his  permanent  home.  Here  he 
married,  industriously  set  to  work,  and 
acquired  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  gather- 
ing from  the  whole  country  round  a  large 
number  of  clients.  Being  popular,  and 
fond  of  martial  exercises,  like  most  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  he  was  elected  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general  of  the  militia  of  Mis- 

*  C  F.  Ruff  was  chosen  lieutenant-colonel,  and  William 
Gilpin  major,  both  of  whom  had  volunteered  as  privates. 
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souri.  The  insurrectionary  movement  of 
the  great  prophet  of  the  Mormons,  Joe 
Smith,  gave  General  Doniphan  his  first 
occasion  for  the  performance  of  active 
military  duty.  Leading  out  his  brigade, 
he  "  rendered  important  service  in  over- 
awing the  insurgent  forces,  and  quelling 
the  disturbances  without  bloodshed.  This 
was  General  Doniphan's  first  campaign."* 

In  his  person,  Doniphan  presents  a  spe- 
cimen of  manly  vigor.  Over  six  feet  in 
height,  and  well  proportioned,  possessing 
a  keen  eye  and  an  alert  expression  of 
face,  with  a  ready  tongue  and  a  cheerful 
social  humor,  he  has  all  the  characteris- 
tics calculated  to  make  him  a  popular 
favorite.  To  the  natural  dignity  which 
secures  respect,  is  added  a  homely  sim- 
plicity of  manners  that  always  wins  the 
sympathy  of  our  people. 

"  While  commanding  the  army,"  says 
his  biographer,  "  Colonel  Doniphan  rare- 
ly wore  any  military  dress:  so  he  could 
not  be  distinguished,  by  a  stranger,  from 
one  of  the  men  he  commanded.  He  fared 
as  the  soldiers,  and  often  prepared  his 
own  meals."f  Another  describes  him  as 
"  in  age,  about  forty ;  in  stature,  six  feet 
two  inches ;  of  large  frame ;  and  with  a 
very  intelligent  face.  His  great  charm 
lies  in  his  easy  and  kind  manner.  On  the 
march,  he  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
the  other  soldiers,  either  by  dress  or  from 
his  conversation.  He  ranked  high  as  a 
lawyer  in  Missouri.  The  colonel  is  in  the 
habit  of  interlarding  his  language  with 
strong  expressions,  which  many  eastern 
men  would  call  something  very  like  swear- 
ing":!: 

*  Hughes.  t  lb.  %  Edwards. 


The  "Army  of  the  West"  remained  en- 
camped for  about  twenty  days  at  Fort 
Leavenworth.  During  this  time,  the  raw 
volunteers  were  rigidly  drilled,  by  the 
regular  officers,  in  all  the  varieties  of  mar- 
tial manoeuvre.  Twice  a  day  they  were 
mustered  upon  the  neighboring  prairie  : 
the  mounted  men  diligently  practised  the 
sabre-exercise,  the  charge,  the  rally,  and 
the  cavalry-tactics ;  and  the  foot-soldiers, 
who  composed  the  smaller  portion,  were 
initiated  into  all  the  steps  and  movements 
of  the  infantry-drill. 

Crowds  of  the  people  of  upper  Missouri 
thronged  to  the  fort.  Steamboats,  with 
gay  flags  flying  and  bands  of  music  play- 
ing, sailed  up  the  Missouri  river,  and  de- 
barked hundreds  of  visiters  daily.  Patri- 
otic ladies  came  with  presentation-colors, 
wrought  by  their  own  hands,  and  deliv- 
ered them  to  favorite  companies,  with  the 
usual  fervid  eloquence  and  noisy  demon- 
stration of  the  powers  of  voice  and  can- 
non. 

As  the  army  began  its  march  over  the 
boundless  plains,  to  conquer  the  distant 
regions  of  New  Mexico  and  California, 
many  were  there  to  bid  farewell  to  hus- 
bands, fathers,  brothers,  and  sons,  before 
departing  on  their  perilous  journey  into 
the  wilderness.  The  great  prairie,  rolling 
with  its  fixed  waves  of  green  to  the  ever- 
distant  horizon,  appeared  like  a  vast  sea, 
which  the  adventurers  were  about  to  trav- 
erse, in  search  of  some  undiscovered  land. 
Those  who  inhabited  the  frontier — press- 
ed on  to  the  extreme  borders  of  civiliza- 
tion, as  it  were  to  the  farthest  point  of  a 
sea-washed  shore — stretched  forth  their 
[  hands  for  a  last  grasp,  and  lingered  until 
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their  eyes  grew  dim  with  tears  and  strain- 
ing sight,  as  they  strove  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  some  dear  and  familiar  form  fast  disap- 
pearing in  the  distance. 

A  small  detachment  having  been  sent 
on  in  advance,  in  pursuit  of  a  richly-laden 
Mexican  caravan  on  its  way  to  Santa  Fe, 
the  main  body  of  the  troops  set 
out,  preceded  by  a  train  of  one 
hundred  wagons  with  provisions  and  sup- 
plies. Three  days  subsequently,  Colonel 
Kearney  followed  with  the  rear,  com- 
posed of  some  volunteers  and  the  first 
dragoons. 

The  march  was  slow  and  painful.  The 
heat  was  excessive,  and  the  regular  trail 
to  Santa  Fe  not  yet  having  been  struck, 
the  troops  were  forced  to  toil  through  the 
rank  prairie-grass,  which  was  up  to  the 
saddles,  and  so  thick  that  the  horses  with 
great  difficulty  made  their  way  through 
it,  while  frequent  ravines  and  deep-sunk- 
en creeks  intervened  to  obstruct  prog- 
ress. Banks  of  earth  had  to  be  levelled, 
bridges  built,  and  roads  made,  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  wagons  across  the  spongy  soil 
of  the  prairie,  into  which  the  wheels  sank 
axle-deep.  For  the  first  day  a  inarch  of 
eleven  miles  only  was  made. 

Crossing  the  ferry  of  the  Kan- 
sas river,  which  flows  in  a  clear, 
deep  stream,  between  steep  and  rocky 
banks,  the  army  encamped  amid  the  cul- 
tivated fields  of  the  friendly  Shawnees. 
Here  the  weary  soldiers  were  refreshed 
by  the  abundance  and  delights  of  the  fer- 
tile land,  watered  by  the  Kansas,  where 
Indian  bark-cabins  were  surrounded  by 
large  farms,  whose  gardens  and  fields  of 
corn  stretched  in  wide  expanse  to  the 
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river-banks,  shaded  with  groves  of  stately 
trees. 

The  great  Santa  Fe  road  was  finally 
struck  at  Elm-Grove,  after  a  be- 
wildering and  toilsome  march 
from  the  comfortable  encampment  in  the 
Shawnee  settlement  of  fifteen  miles,  with- 
out a  guide,  through  the  tall  prairie-grass 
and  matted  pea-vines,  over  ravines  and 
steep  bluffs  of  limestone.  It  was  often 
necessary  for  the  soldiers  to  dismount, 
and  drag  and  lower  the  wagons  up  and 
down  these  precipices  by  means  of  ropes. 
More  than  a  hundred  men  were  some- 
times thus  set  to  work  to  draw  a  single 
heavily-laden  government  wagon  to  the 
top  of  a  hill  which  lay  directly  on  the 
route* 

Colonel  Kearney  now  divided  his  army 
into  separate  detachments,  that  each,  by 
pursuing  a  little  different  course,  might 
be  able  to  secure  the  necessary  supplies 
of  water  and  fuel  during  the  long  tramp 
of  nearly  a  thousand  miles  to  the  settle- 
ments in  New  Mexico.  The  march  of  a 
large  number  of  troops  across  the  prairie 
was  a  novel  attempt,  and  required  great 
care  to  insure  success.  The  wide  waste 
to  be  traversed  offered  no  hope  of  sub- 
sistence, and  the  men  accordingly  had  to 
rely  solely  upon  the  supplies  which  they 
brought  with  them.  With  this  view,  the 
wagons  had  been  laden  with  breadstuffs, 
salt  meat,  and  other  provisions,  and  herds 
of  cattle  were  driven  along  on  the  track 
of  the  army.  The  animals  subsisted  en-' 
tirely  by  grazing  on  the  prairie-grass,  and 
slaking  their  thirst  at  the  springs  and 
creeks  occasionally  found  on  the  route. 

*  Hugb.es. 
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At  night,  to  prevent  their  straying,  oxen 
and  horses  were  driven  into  enclosures 
formed  by  the  wagons,  or  tethered  to 
iron  pickets  forced  deep  into  the  spongy 
soil. 

The  scene  on  the  prairie  changes  but 
little  from  day  to  day.  The  same  green 
surface  of  scant  grass  is  trod  for  miles  and 
miles,  varied  only  by  a  gentle  undulation 
here  and  there,  a  scrubby  bush,  or  a  wild 
flower.  "  In  many  places  it  is  so  perfect- 
ly level,  that  you  appear,  when  passing 
over  it,  to  be  travelling  in  the  hollow  of 
a  mighty  bowl.  On  all  sides  the  surface, 
although  flat,  appears  to  swell  at  the  hori- 
zon, while  you  are  apparently  climbing 
up  the  side  toward  that  edge  which  you 
never  approach."* 

On  reaching  the  southern  banks  of  the 
Arkansas  river,  upon  which,  to  the  dis- 
tant view,  the  mocking  mirage  had  built 
its  baseless  fabrics  of  vast  city,  expansive 
domes,  and  golden-roofed  man- 
sions, nothing  was  found  but 
huge  sand-hills.  The  northern  banks  of 
the  stream,  nevertheless,  were  green  with 
grass  and  shaded  by  groves  of  spreading 
trees. 

Arrived  now  within  the  range  of  the 
buffaloes,  an  occasional  herd  of  these  ani- 
mals would  lopef  across  the  prairie ;  and 
those  who  were  skilled  in  the  chase  not 
seldom  brought  in  a  carcass  of  wild  meat 
to  vary  their  diet.  A  day's  success  in 
the  hunt  was,  however,  followed  by  a 
sleepless  night ;  for  the  large  gray  wolves 
of  the  prairie,  scenting  the  fresh  blood, 

*  Edwards. 

f  Loping  is  the  term  applied  by  the  hunters  to  the  ir- 
regular pace  of  the  buffalo. 
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would  gather  around  the  camp,  and,  seat- 
ed upon  their  haunches,  make  the  dark- 
ness horrible,  and  prevent  all  repose,  by 
their  mournful  howls.  The  little  prairie- 
dog,  with  its  succulent  meat,  was  a  more 
welcome  acquaintance ;  and  on  passing 
through  their  settlements,  which  extend- 
ed at  times  for  miles  underground,  giving 
a  hollow  sound  to  every  step,  there  was 
obtained  a  plentiful  supply  of  these  ani- 
mals, whose  flesh  was  more  delicate  than 
that  of  a  rabbit,  and  their  fat  an  infallible 
cure  for  rheumatism  or  the  galled  back 
of  a  horse. 

Rattlesnakes,  once  supposed  to  frater- 
nize with  the  prairie-dog  in  harmonious 
socialism,  were  likewise  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  burrows,  into  which 
they  artfully  glided,  devouring  the  pups, 
and  establishing  themselves  in  perpetual 
proprietorship.  "  Our  major,"  says  a  cam- 
paigner, "  awoke  one  morning  with  one 
of  these  reptiles  coiled  up  against  his  leg, 
it  having  nestled  there  for  warmth.  He 
dared  not  stir  until  a  servant  came  and 
removed  the  intruder."  Musquitoes  and 
black  gnats  tried  the  endurance  of  the 
men  by  their  worriment  and  unquench- 
able thirst  for  blood. 

Keeping  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Ar- 
kansas river,  whose  waters  were  essential 
to  their  subsistence,  the  troops  passed  into 
the  Pawnee  country,  marked  by  the  fa- 
mous Pawnee  rock,  which  rises  in  bold 
outline  from  the  level  prairie,  and  is  seen 
at  the  distance  of  a  score  of  miles.  The 
Indians,  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  so 
formidable  a  force,  were  shy,  and  it  was 
seldom  that  one  was  seen.     En- 
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(after  traversing  a  desolate  space,  where, 
for  want  of  grass,  it  became  necessary  to 
abandon  some  of  the  horses),  good  pas- 
turage was  found ;  while  in  the  waters 
of  a  fork  of  the  Arkansas  an  abundant 
supply  of  fish  was  caught,  and  a  hunt  in 
the  neighborhood  was  also  rewarded  with 
plenty  of  game,  and  stores  of  the  succu- 
lent wild  plum. 

On  continuing  the  march,  and 
when  within  a  few  miles  of  Fort 
Bent,  a  messenger  was  met  from  that 
post,  with  word  for  Colonel  Kearney,  to 
the  effect  that  Armijo,  the  governor  of 
New  Mexico,  had  called  the  chief  men  of 
the  province  together,  to  deliberate  on 
the  best  means  of  defending  the  city  of 
Santa  Fe  ;  that  hostile  preparations  were 
rapidly  going  forward  in  all  parts  of  the 
country ;  and  that  Kearney's  movements 
would  be  vigorously  opposed  by  the  New- 
Mexicans. 


Three  Mexicans  were  soon  after  cap- 
tured, and  blank  letters  found  upon  their 
persons,  addressed  to  Colonel  Kearney. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  spies,  who 
were  thus  provided  in  order  to  escape 
the  suspicion  of  the  American  traders  at 
Fort  Bent.  Kearney  ordered  them  to 
be  taken  the  round  of  the  camp,  and 
shown  the  force,  especially  the  artillery. 
He  then  dismissed  them,  to  return  to 
Santa  Fe,  in  order  to  report  the  result  of 
their  observations. 

Fortifying  his  encampment,  to  protect 
it  against  those  Ishmaelites  of  the  desert, 
the  Comanches,  and  to  prevent  a  surprise 
from  the  Mexicans,  Colonel  Kearney  re- 
mained two  days,  in  order  to  refresh  his 
weary  men,  and  give  rest  to  his  horses 
and  horned  cattle,  before  moving  along 
the  banks  of  the  Arkansas  to  Fort  Bent, 
where  the  troops  finally  arrived  on  the 
1st  of  August. 
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Bent's  Fort,  so  called  from  the 
two  Bents,  a  pair  of  famous  traders, 
was  a  mere  collection  of  hovels,  built  of 
adobes  or  bricks  dried  in  the  sun,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  stockade.  Its  situation — on 
the  Arkansas  river,  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  prairie,  and  on  the  direct 
route  between  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexi- 
co and  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  beings  six 
hundred  miles  from  Fort  Leavenworth  — 
made  it  a  convenient  resort  for  the  tra- 
ders and  hunters.  At  the  fort  was  al- 
ways to  be  found  a  supply  of  guns,  pow- 
der, lead,  tobacco,  and  whiskey,  indispen- 
sable articles,  for  which  the  trapper  was 
ever  ready  to  barter  his  valuable  furs,  to 
the  great  profit  of  the  knowing  shopmen 
of  the  place. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  settlement  in 
the  wilderness  were  a  motley  collection 
of  European  and  American  adventurers, 
Indians,  squaws,  Mexicans,  and  migratory 
hunters,  who  spent  their  intervals  of  lei- 
sure, until  the  last  skin  was  bartered,  in 


the  debauchery  which  the  supplies  of 

whiskey  and  the  easy  compliance  of  the 

Mexican  girls  abundantly  encouraged. 

Colonel  Kearney,  on  concen- 

Aiiff,  1. 

trating  his  whole  force  at  Bent's 

fort,  found  that  it  amounted  to  upward 
of  eighteen  hundred  men.  A  large  num- 
ber of  traders  were  at  the  place,  having 
been  stopped  in  their  progress  by  the 
American  detachment  sent  in  advance. 
The  caravan,  however,  under  the  charge 
of  the  German  speculators,  the  Speyers, 
had  succeeded  in  eluding  pursuit,  and 
were  believed  to  be  hastening  to  Santa 
Fe,  with  supplies  of  ammunition  for  the 
enemy. 

The  colonel,  having  unloaded  many  of 
his  wagons,  that  they  might  be  sent  back 
to  Fort  Leavenworth  for  further  supplies, 
provided  for  his  score  or  more  of  sick 
men  at  the  fort,  and  purchased  a  number 
of  mules  to  take  the  place  of  the  numer- 
ous horses  which  had  died  on  the  route, 
resumed  his  march  for  Santa  Fe.    As  the 
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men  began  their  weary  trudge  over  the 
sandy  desert,  they  thought  with  regret 
of  the  mud-hovels  of  Fort  Bent, 
and  of  the  grassy  and  wooded 
banks  of  the  Arkansas  river,  which  they 
were  now  leaving  behind  them.  After 
a  rapid  march  of  twenty-four  miles,  they 
encamped  upon  a  stretch  of  sand,  where 
there  was  scarcely  a  shrub  or  spear  of 
grass  to  refresh  the  eye  or  to  feed  the 
almost  famishing  animals.  The  troops 
were  now  upon  the  Great  American  Des- 
ert. The  inhospitable  waste  stretched 
before  them,  bounded  only  by  the  rug- 
ged and  snow-capped  heights  of  the  Ra- 
toun  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

As  they  renewed  their  march,  the  foot 
at  each  step  sank  above  the  ankle  in  the 
parched  and  pulverized  ground,  and  the 
sand  drove  furiously  into  their  faces  like 
pelting  hail;  and  thus  they  moved  on 
wearily  for  twenty-five  miles  more.  At 
night  the}^  pitched  their  tents  on 
a  bare  sand-bank,  while  around 
there  were  no  signs  of  vegetation  but  an 
occasional  prickly  pear  or  a  meager  tuft 
of  wild  sage.  There  were  shallow  ponds, 
but  these  hardly  slaked  the  urgent  thirst 
of  man  and  beast,  for  the  water  was  scant, 
bitter,  and  filthy.  "  The  American  des- 
ert," says  a  suffering  campaigner,  "  is  per- 
haps no  less  sterile,  sand}7,  parched,  and 
destitute  of  water  and  every  green  herb 
and  living  thing,  than  the  African  Sahara. 
In  the  course  of  a  long  day's  march  we 
could  scarcely  find  a  pool  of  water  to 
quench  the  thirst,  a  patch  of  grass  to  pre- 
vent our  animals  perishing,  or  an  oasis 
to  relieve  the  weary  mind.  Dreary,  sul- 
try, desolate,  boundless  solitude  reigned 
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as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  seemed 
to  bound  the  distant  horizon.  We  suf- 
fered much  from  heat  and  thirst,  and  the 
driven  sand,  which  filled  our  eyes,  and 
nostrils,  and  mouths,  almost  to  suffoca- 
tion. A  Mexican  hare,  or  an  antelope, 
skimming  over  the  ground  with  the  ut- 
most velocity,  was  the  only  living  crea- 
ture seen  upon  the  plain."* 

For  four  days  the  march  across  the  des- 
ert continued,  without  the  slightest  relief 
from  the  sand,  heat,  and  bitter  waters. 
The  men  suffered  greatly,  many  dying 
by  the  road,  and  the  horses  and  cattle 
perished  hourly.  After  an  encampment 
on  the  sand-banks  of  the  "vile,  filthy 
Tampa,"  the  troops  pushed  hurriedly  on 
the  next  day,  and  pitched  their  tents  on 
the  southern  borders  of  the  river 
Purgatoire  —  which  was  rightly 
named,  for  it  intervened  between  the  in- 
fernal region  of  the  Great  Desert  and  a 
paradise  of  valleys  which  extend  between 
the  acclivities  of  the  Spanish  Peaks.  A 
dismal  brake  of  willows  and  black  locusts 
borders  the  Purgatoire ;  but  bej-ond,  at 
a  distance  of  several  miles,  stretches  tow- 
ard the  base  of  the  lofty  Cimarron  a  gras- 
sy plain,  watered  by  a  small  stream.  Thith- 
er the  camp  was  removed,  and  man  and 
beast  were  refreshed  with  abundant  wa- 
ter and  rich  pasturage. 

The  route  now  extended  through  the 
mountain-gorges ;  and,  although  water 
and  pasturage  were  more  abundant,  the 
stores  becoming  scanty,  the  men  were  re- 
duced to  half  rations.  Approaching  the 
Mexican  settlements,  the  country  began 
to  show  signs  of  cultivation.     Droves  of 
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swine,  herds  of  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats,  were  feeding  in  the  valleys 
and  on  the  grassy  slopes.  The  hills  and 
uplands  were  shaded  with  groves  of  pine 
and  cedar;  and,  as  the  march  continued, 
cornfields  and  gardens  opened  to  the  view, 
with  ranches  here  and  there  dotting  the 
distance.  Finally,  the  village  of 
Las  Yegas  w;is  reached  ;  and  the 
troops,  for  the  first  time  in  their  weary 
journey,  were  within  the  embrace  of  an 
approximate  civilization. 

The  spies  having  come  in  with  the  in- 
telligence that  the  enemy  were  in  force 
in  the  Moro  pass,  a  few  miles  beyond, 
Colonel  Kearney,  at  daybreak, 
formed  his  troops  in  line  of  bat- 
tle, and  marched  to  meet  them.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  mountain-defile,  however, 
it  was  found  that  the  Mexicans  had  dis- 
persed ;  and  the  Americans  pressed  for- 
ward without  opposition,  receiving  the 
ready  allegiance  of  every  roadside  vil- 
lage, and  encamped  on  a  farm  near  San 
Miguel,  amid  plenty  of  water,  wood,  and 
grass.  The  alcalde  and  the  padre  having 
reluctantly,  on  the  holy  cross,  sworn  feal- 
ty to  the  United  States  government,  the 
inhabitants  readily  followed,  and  were 
promised  protection  to  their  persons  and 
property  as  American  citizens. 

Refreshed  by  their  night's  halt  in  the 
pleasant  suburbs  of  San  Miguel, the  troops 

pushed  on  to  San  Josc>.      Here 
Aug.  ltt.     ,         .  .  ,   .  T  t    . 

tiie  picket-guard   brought  in   a 

youth,  who  declared  himself  to  be  the 
son  of  the  Mexican  General  Salezar.  Al- 
though suspected  by  some  of  being  a  spy, 
his  apparent  frankness  and  friendliness 
merited  confidence ;  and  his  words  were 


generally  believed,  when  he  stated  that 
the  Mexican  force  under  General  Armijo, 
numbering  four  thousand  men,  after  be- 
ing strongly  intrenched  at  the  Pecos  pass, 
had  mutinously  disbanded,  and  that  no 
opposition  would  be  made  to  the  entry 
of  the  Americans  into  Santa  Fe. 

Kearney  (now  brigadier-general),  how- 
ever, neglected  no  precaution  to  prevent 
a  surprise,  and  pushed  forward,  prepared 
for  any  encounter.  A  short  march  brought 
the  troops  to  the  village  of  Pecos,  with 
its  mud-hovels  huddled  within  the  ruined 
walls  and  temples  of  an  ancient  city  of 
the  Aztecs.  Here  tradition  points  to  the 
sacred  altar  upon  which  Montezuma  had 
kindled  the  holy  fire,  enjoining  his  sub- 
jects and  their  descendants  not  to  allow 
it  to  be  extinguished  until  he  should  re- 
appear, from  the  abode  of  the  spirits,  to 
deliver  his  people  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Spaniards.  For  ages  the  fire,  tended  with 
religious  care,  burned  brightly;  and  the 
Indians,  every  clear  morning,  gathered 
upon  the  terraces  of  their  houses,  to  look 
with  eager  eyes  toward  the  east  for  the 
coming  of  their  immortal  king.  The  fire, 
however,  was  finally  extinguished ;  and 
the  poor  Aztec,  in  .despair,  abandoned 
home,  temple,  and  altar,  and  left  his  an- 
cient dwelling-place  to  crumble  to  ruins, 
under  whose  tottering  walls  now  crouch- 
eel  in  misery  the  craven  descendants  of 
the  proud  Spanish  conquerors. 

Other  invaders,  no  less  proud  and  as- 
piring than  Cortez  and  his  followers,  now 
trod  that  antique  city,  but  found,  in  the 
strange  mutation  of  time,  a  race,  once  so 
powerful  and  insolent,  more  abject  and 
weak  than  the  Indians  whose  spirit  had 
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for  ages  been  crushed  by  oppression.  The 
degenerate  Spaniards,  insensible  to  the 
past  and  indifferent  to  the  future,  sought 
only  present  ease,  and  yielded  to  their 
American  invaders,  in  order  to  secure 
safety  to  their  wretched  lives  and  their 
paltry  possessions. 

The  Indians  still  fondly  cherished  the 
ancient  glories  of  their  people,  and  wel- 
comed the  American  conquerors  as  those 
whom  their  traditions  taught  them  were 
to  come  from  the  east,  to  deliver  them 
from  their  Spanish  oppressors,  and  to  re- 
store to  them  the  kingdom  of  the  great 
Montezuma.  They  thus  refused  to  enroll 
themselves  under  the  New-Mexican  gen- 
eral, to  resist  the  American  troops.  Not 
only  had  that  Castilian  pride  and  courage, 
which  had  claimed  and  conquered  the  al- 
legiance of  worlds,  gone  for  ever,  but  its 
very  memory  was  extinct ;  and  the  en- 
slaved Indian  was  elevated  by  a  sentiment 
to  which  his  brutalized  Spanish  master 
was  insensible. 

General  Kearney,  conceiving 
that  it  was  possible  the  enemy 
might  still  oppose  his  advance,  drew  up 
his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  and  moved 
on,  prepared  to  force  his  way  into  Santa 
FL:.  The  road  passed  through  a  cleft  in 
that  ridge  of  mountains  which  intervenes 
between  the  waters  of  the  Pecos  and  the 
Rio  Grande  or  Del  Norte.  This  offered 
an  excellent  position  for  defence,  and  the 
Mexicans  here,  if  anywhere,  might  have 
made  a  firm  stand.  No  enemy,  however, 
was  found,  although  it  was  evident  that 
the  place  had  at  one  time  been  occupied, 
with  the  view  of  resistance.  Across  the 
narrow  road,  walled  on  either  side  by  pre- 
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cipitous  rock,  some  felled  trees  had  been 
thrown,  and  upon  the  steep  heights  the 
wood  had  been  cleared  for  the  placing 
of  a  battery  to  command  the  passage. 
Such  were  the  natural  defences  of  this 
deep  and  narrow  gorge,  that  a  few  hun- 
dred resolute  men  could  have  defended 
it  against  a  host;  but  there  was  not  a 
Mexican  to  be  seen.  The  Americans 
marched  on  without  opposition,  and  en- 
tered Santa  Fe,  where  the  inhabitants 
timidly  presented  themselves,  supplica- 
ting, sobbing,  and  crying. 

The  city  of  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of 
New  Mexico,  stretched  its  scattered  huts 
of  sun-dried  bricks,  or  adobes,  over  a  large 
surface  of  ground.  Around  the  plaza,  or 
square, were  grouped  the  ruined  churches 
and  the  more  pretentious  public  struc- 
tures, the  chief  of  which  was  the  govern- 
or's palace,  a  "  long  mud-edifice,  one  story 
high,  with  a  portico  formed  by  extending 
the  roof  some  distance  over  the  street, 
and  supporting  it  by  smooth  trunks  of 
trees."*  A  clear  rivulet  flows  through 
the  town,  rising  from  a  mountain-lake  in 
the  east,  and  disappearing  in  the  sand, 
on  the  way  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  on  the 
west,  about  thirty-five  miles  from  which 
Santa  Fe  is  situated. 

The  inhabitants,  some  six  thousand  in 
number,  for  the  most  part  a  mixed  race 
of  Spanish  and  Indian  blood,  have  the 
look  and  ordinary  characteristics  of  the 
mongrel  Mexican  breed.  The  men,  of 
every  shade  of  color,  are  small  in  stature, 
indolent  in  disposition,  and  averse  to  all 
regular  labor.  Ignorant,  cowardly,  and 
treacherous,  they  are  not  to   be  relied 
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upon  as  friends,  and  hardly  to  be  feared 
as  enemies.  Their  inanimate  existence 
is  passed  in  the  gratification  of  a  vanity 
which  contents  itself  with  a  brio;ht-hued 
serape  or  poncho,  a  silver  button  or  jingling 
spur — in  the  excitement  of  a  game  at 
monte,  or  in  the  puffing  of  a  cigarito.  The 
women,  though  not  handsome,  have  the 
lustrous  Spanish  eye,  and  black,  flowing 
hair.  Like  the  males,  they  are  fond  of 
ornament,  and  dress  themselves  in  gaudy 
skirts  and  flaunting  rebosos  or  scarfs,  with 
which  they  gracefully  envelop  their  heads 
and  the  upper  parts  of  their  flexible  fig- 
ures. They  divide  their  idle  days  and 
nights  between  devotion  at  the  church 
and  dancing  at  the  fandangos. 

General  Kearney,  having  hoisted  the 
United  States  flag  upon  a  mast  in  front  of 
the  governor's  palace,  within  the  roomy 
and  naked  spaciousness  of  which  he  had 
established  his  own  quarters,  and  having 
ranged  his  artillery  across  the  plaza,  pro- 
claimed with  a  salvo  of  thirteen  guns  the 

authority  of  the  United  States. 

The  capital  of  New  Mexico  was 
thus  acquired  without  shedding  a  drop  of 
blood.  The  lieutenant-governor,  Vigil, 
followed  by  secretary,  prefect,  and  alcalde, 
submitted  to  the  oath  of  allegiance  with- 
out  a  murmur;  and  the  inhabitants, with 
the  ready  acquiescence  of  a  spiritless  peo- 
ple, forgot  their  fears,  and  welcomed  their 
conquerors  with  shouts,  huzzas,  and  tears 

The  neighboring  towns  and  villages 
hastened  to  follow  the  example  of  Santa 
Fe.  Priests  came  in  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Americans,  and  ask  pro- 
tection for  their  churches  and  property. 
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Indians,  too,  sent  by  their  councils,  offered 
their  homage.     One  spirited  chief  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  American  command- 
er, saying:  "He  had  heard  of  General 
Kearney,  and  had  come  to  see  him ;  that 
he  desired  to  know  what  his  intentions 
were — whether  he  intended  to  protect 
the  Pueblos,  or  to  murder  them  ;  that  the 
priests  had  told  them  that  the  Americans 
would  plunder  and  kill  them,  take  their 
wives  and  daughters  away  from  them,  and 
that  such  as  they  took  prisoners   they 
would  brand  on  the  face  with  a  red-hot 
iron,  and  thus  make  them  American  citi- 
zens ;  that  he  now  desired  to  know  if  such 
were  the  truth ;  that,  if  it  were  so,  he 
would  go  back  to  his  people  and  encour- 
age them  to  fight  the  Americans ;  that  it 
was  better  to  die  honorably,  in  defence 
of  his  people  and  country,  than  to  suffer 
these  outrages.     Governor  Armijo,"  he 
declared,  "  had  visited  Taos,  and  persua- 
ded the  Pueblos  to  join  his  army ;  but  that 
the  wise  men  of  the  Pueblos — old,  vener- 
able men,  who  had  great  experience  and 
great  knowledge  —  told  Armijo   that  it 
was  useless  to  fight  the  Americans ;  that 
they  were  a  numerous  people ;  that  if  he 
whipped  the  Americans  in  one  battle,  or 
destroyed  one  army,  others  would  keep 
coming  on  from  the  East,  as  long  as  the 
sun  continued  to  shine ;  and  that  finally 
they  would  kill  all  the  Mexicans,  and  then 
kill  the  Pueblos,  their  allies.     Moreover, 
that  Armijo  would  run  when  the  fight 
came   on,  and  leave  the  Pueblos  to   be 
slaughtered  by  the  enraged  Americans; 
that  they  first  desired  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  the  American  commander,  to 
learn  the  truth  of  these  things,  before 
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they  would  go  to  war."  General  Kear- 
ney, telling  the  chief  that  a  reports  were 
for  women  and  children  to  listen  to,  not 
men,"  dismissed  him  with  assurances  of 
friendship,  rind  some  handsome  presents. 
Rumors  coming  in  daily  that  General 
Armijo,  after  being  abandoned  by  his  dis- 
cordant troops  and  flying  to  the  south, 
had  mustered  a  fresh  force,  and  was  ad- 
vancing upon  Santa  Fe  to  oust  the  Amer- 
icans, Kearney  determined  to  march  out 
and  attack  him.  He  accordingly  formed 
a  detachment  of  seven  hundred  men;  and, 
at  the  head  of  the  column,  surrounded  by 
his  own  staff-officers,  body-guard,  and  a 
volunteer  Mexican  escort,  the  general  led  bis 

force  to  the  Del  Norte,  and  along 

Sept.  2.  .  ° 

the  banks  of  the  river  to  Tome. 

Everywhere  in  the  Mexican  settlements 
the  authorities — alcalde, padre,  and  cabalr 
Icro  —  came  forward,  welcoming  the  inva- 
ders. The  inhabitants  submitted  willing- 
ly, and,  hailing  the  troops  with  cries  of 
'■'■Buenos  Americanos !"  offered  them  the 
products  of  their  rich  vineyards,  orchards, 
and  gardens,  and  regaled  the  soldiers  with 
grapes,  melons,  and  sweetmeats.  There 
was  not  a  town  throughout  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  that  did  not 
hail  the  advance  of  General  Kearney  with 
gratuitous  offers  of  submission  and  ser- 
vice. Santo  Domingo,  San  Felipe,  Algo- 
dones,  and  the  other  hamlets  and  towns 
which  succeed  each  other  along  the  river 
in  such  frequent  clusters,  that  the  valley 
seems  a  continuous  settlement  for  sixty 
miles,  to  San  Toim:,  received  the  conquei- 
ors  with  enthusiasm.  Kearnev,  finding 
no  enemy  to  oppose  him,  proclaimed  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  over  his 


bloodless  conquests,  and  returned  to  San- 
ta Fe. 

The  American  general  now  devoted 
his  attention  to  the  organization  of  the 
civil  government  of  New  Mexico,  and  the 
conciliation  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
neighborhood.  In  a  proclamation  ad- 
dressed to  the  New-Mexicans,  he  told 
them  that  it  was  his  intention  to  hold 
their  country,  with  its  '-original  bounda- 
ries (on  both  sides  of  the  Del  Norte),  as 
a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  under 
the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Neiv  Mexico." 
And,  in  the  exercise  of  the  same  freedom 
of  prerogative,  he  declared  that  he  ab- 
solved "all  persons  residing  within  the 
boundary  of  New  Mexico  from  further 
allegiance  to  the  republic  of  Mexico" — 
claiming  them  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Indians  continued  to  send  the 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  their  tribes  to  hold 
"  grand  councils"  with  the  American  com- 
mander. The  Utahs  gave  in  their  sub- 
mission, and  promised  to  be  peaceable, 
and  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  A  venerable  chief  of  the  wander- 
ing Apaches,  accompanied  by  thirty  of 
his  tribe,  came  in,  and,  after  being  ad- 
dressed by  General  Kearney  with  a  few 
resolute  words,  warning  him  against  rob- 
bery  and  violence,  and  advising  him  and 
his  people  to  cultivate  peace  and  its  pur- 
suits, answered  with  characteristic  Indian 
eloquence  :  — 

••  Father,  you  give  good  advice  to  me 
and  my  people  ;  but  I  am  now  old.  and 
unable  to  work,  and  my  tribe  are  unac- 
customed to  cultivate  the  soil  for  a  sub- 
sistence.    The  Apaches  are  poor;  they 
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have  no  clothes  to  protect  them  from  the 
cold,  and  the  game  is  fast  disappearing 
from  their  hunting-grounds.  You  must, 
therefore,  if  you  wish  us  to  be  peaceable, 
speak  a  good  word  to  the  Comanches,  the 
U talis,  the  Navajoes,  and  the  Arrapahoes, 
our  enemies,  that  they  will  allow  us  to 
kill  buffalo  on  the  great  plains.  You  are 
rich — you  have  a  great  nation  to  feed 
and  clothe  you :  I  am  poor,  and  have  to 
crawl  on  my  belly  like- a  cat,  to  shoot 
deer  and  buffalo  for  my  people.  I  am 
not  a  bad  man :  I  do  not  rob  and  steal ; 
I  speak  truth.  The  Great  Spirit  gave  me 
an  honest  heart  and  a  straight  tongue.  I 
have  not  two  tongues,  that  I  should  speak 
forked. 

"  My  skin  is  red,  my  head  sunburnt ; 
my  eyes  are  dim  with  age,  and  I  am  a 
poor  Indian  —  a  dog  ;  yet  I  am  not  guil- 
ty. There  is  no  guilt  there"  (putting  his 
hand  on  his  breast),  u  no  !  I  can  look  you 
in  the  face  like  a  man.  In  the  morning 
of  my  days,  my  muscles  were  strong,  my 
arm  was  stout,  my  eye  was  bright,  my 
mind  was  clear ;  but  now  I  am  weak,  and 
shrivelled  up  with  age  :  yet  my  heart  is 
big,  my  tongue  is  straight.  I  will  take 
your  counsel,  because  I  am  weak  and  you 
are  strong."* 

General  Kearney,  impressed  by  this 
burst  of  native  eloquence,  sent  away  the 
Nestor  of  the  Apaches  rejoicing,  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  blankets,  knives,  beads, 
mirrors,  and  bright-hued  stuffs,  for  his  fel- 
low-chiefs and  their  squaws. 

Having  organized  the  government,  and 

*  Hushes. 


appointed  George  Bent  the  civil  governor 
of  New  Mexico,  Kearney  now  only  await- 
ed intelligence  of  Colonel  Price  and  his 
reinforcements  before  proceeding  on  his 
march  to  California.  An  express  finally 
arrived,  with  the  news  that  Price  was  at 
the  Cimarron  springs,  some  three  hun- 
dred miles  east  of  Santa  Fe,  with  twelve 
hundred  men,  principally  volunteers  from 
Missouri,  among  whom  were  five  hundred 
Mormons,  who,  with  characteristic  tena- 
city of  faith,  had  brought  with  them  twen- 
ty-seven "laundresses."  The  messenger 
also  brought  welcome  intelligence  to  the 
American  troops  from  their  far- distant 
homes.  An  event  was  announced  which 
is  worthy  of  mention,  as  a  fact  peculiar 
to  our  country.  Willard  P.  Hall,  a  pri- 
vate in  a  Missouri  regiment  of  volunteers, 
had  been  elected  a  member  of  Congress, 
by  a  large  majority;  and  the  fact  was  as 
calmly  stated  by  Colonel  Doniphan,  and 
received  by  his  military  subordinate,  as 
the  most  ordinary  occurrence. 

General  Kearney  set  out  on  his  expe- 
dition to  California  with  only  three  hun- 
dred dragoons.     The  rest  of  the 
.  6  Sept.  25. 

troops  were  leifc  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Doniphan,  at  Santa  Fe, 
to  continue  the  construction  of  Fort  Mar- 
cy,  already  in  progress,  and  to  hold  the 
place  until  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Price, 
with  reinforcements.  On  this  accession 
to  the  force,  all  the  men  that  could  be 
spared  were  to  march  to  the  province  of 
Chihuahua,  to  the  south,  where  General 
Wool,  with  the  "Army  of  the  Centre," 
was  expected  to  be. 
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Movement  against  Chihuahua. — A  Terra  Incognita. — General  Wool  in  Command  of  the  Expedition. — Life  and  Charac- 
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In  co-operation  with  the  expedi- 
tion of  General  Kearney,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  had  planned 
a  movement  against  the  Mexican  depart- 
ment of  Chihuahua,  lying  to  the  west  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  south  of  New  Mexi- 
co. Chihuahua  was  but  little  known  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States ;  but  the 
adventurous  traders  who,  at  rare  inter- 
vals, led  their  caravans  from  that  remote 
district  through  Santa  Fe,  across  the  wil- 
derness, to  St.  Louis,  had  reported  that 
the  inhabitants  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
Mexican  central  government,  and  ripe 
for  revolt.  An  American  force  was  ac- 
cordingly ordered  to  concentrate  at  San 
Antonio  de  Bexar,  in  Texas,  in  readiness 
to  march  across  the  Rio  Grande  into  Chi- 
huahua. The  command  of  these  troops, 
which  numbered  about  three  thousand, 
was  bestowed  upon  General  Wool. 

John  E.  Wool  was  born  in  Orange  coun- 
ty,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Losing  his 
father  at  an  early  age,  he  was  forced  to 
shift  for  himself,  and  in  his  youth  went 
to  Troy,  where  he  became  a  clerk  in  a 


mercantile  house.  His  assiduity  in  busi- 
ness 'and  his  integrity  won  for  him  the 
confidence  of  his  employers,  and  he  had 
hardly  reached  his  majority  when  he  was 
taken  into  a  partnership.  A  fair  prospect 
of  wealth  had  opened  before  him,  when  it 
was  suddenly  closed  by  a  disastrous  lire, 
which  consumed  his  property  and  left  him 
almost  penniless. 

The  war  of  1812  breaking  out,  young 
Wool  eagerly  sought  a  new  career,  and 
received  the  commission  of  captain  in  the 
thirteenth  regiment  of  infantry.  On  the 
border  warfare  with  Canada  which  fol- 
lowed he  greatly  distinguished  himself, 
and  for  his  gallant  conduct  at  Queens- 
town  heights  was  promoted  to  a  majority. 
In  1814,  he  served  under  General  Ma- 
comb at  Plattsburg ;  and,  heading  a  small 
band  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  militia,  in 
a  spirited  skirmish  with  the  British  on  the 
hanks  of  the  river  Saranac,  he  succeeded 
in  foiling  every  attempt  of  the  enemy  to 
cross  the  stream.  The  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  by  Congress, 
rewarded  his  skill  and  spirit.    He  contin- 
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ued  in  active  service  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  an 
able  and  courageous  officer. 

In  1816,  Wool  was  appointed  inspect- 
or-general of  the  army.  "  His  services  in 
that  capacity,"  says  a  rhetorical  and  ar- 
dent eulogist,  "  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  it  is  believed  did  much  to  prepare 
the  army  for  the  achievements  which 
have  added  so  much  glory  to  our  arms 

and  our  country His  duties  called  him 

from  the  North  to  the  South,  from  the 
East  to  the  West,  and  even  to  Europe. 
He  traversed  every  state  and  territory  in 
the  Union,  by  which  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  every  variety  of  human  charac- 
ter, from  the  wigwams  of  the  rudest  sav- 
ages to  the  palaces  of  kings.  Sometimes 
he  might  be  found  in  the  Indian  country 
for  months,  with  no  white  associate  ex- 
cepting his  staff,  holding  daily  intercourse 
with  savage  chiefs ;  sometimes  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  nation,  among  men  of  high 
renown,  and  in  society  where  manners 
and  refinement  were  a  study ;  sometimes 
with  the  hardy  and  rough  backwoodsman 
of  the  frontier,  and  sometimes  with  the 
marshals  of  France  and  the  chivalry  of 
Great  Britain.  On  his  tours  of  inspec- 
tion he  might  have  been  seen  in  a  bark- 
canoe,  piloted  by  a  single  Indian,  gliding 
clown  the  long,  majestic  rivers  of  the 
West,  seeking  the  remote  posts  which  he 
was  to  inspect,  through  vast  and  gloomy 
forests  where  the  sound  of  the  axe  had 
never  been  heard,  and  living  on  biscuit 
and  the  chance  game  of  the  rifle.  Again, 
he  might  have  been  found  holding  high 
banquet  with  the  wise,  the  witty,  and  the 
learned  of  the  land;  and,  again,  the  in- 


mate of  log-cabins,  and  then  of  mansions 
of  imperial  splendor.  Sometimes  he  has 
been  seen  listening  to  the  beat  of  the 
drum  at  Houlton,  on  the  borders  of  Nova 
Scotia;  and  sometimes  at  Council  Bluffs, 
almost  in  sight  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
the  great  barrier  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

"  By  the  chances  of  war,  he  has  been 
thrown  among  guerilkros  and  robbers,  as 
he  traversed  the  wild  mountains  and  val- 
leys of  Mexico ;  and  sometimes  he  has 
been  the  associate  of  learned  and  pious 
priests;  sometimes  holding  talks  at  Indian 
councils,  and  sometimes  conversing  with 
European  kings ;  sometimes  fixing  sites 
of  forts  in  the  forests  of  Maine,  and  then 
by  the  side  of  King  Leopold,  witnessing 
the  operations  of  the  highest  military  sci- 
ence of  Europe,  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp."* 

In  1826,  Wool  was  breveted  brigadier- 
general.  Having  been  apj)ointed  chief 
commissioner  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
the  Cherokees,  in  reference  to  their  re- 
moval to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  he 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  this  delicate  mis- 
sion with  a  success  which  was  alike  grate- 
fully acknowledged  by  the  government 
and  the  Indians.  After  a  visit  to  Europe, 
where  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  he  beheld 
the  review  of  seventy  thousand  men,  and 
at  Antwerp  was  a  spectator  of  the  siege 
of  that  old  Belgian  city  in  1831,  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States. 

During  the  troubles  on  the  frontier  of 
Canada  in  1837,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolt  in  that  province,  General  Wool, 
acting  with  great  discretion  and  firmness, 
contributed  much  toward  preventing  a 
war,  to  which  it  was  feared  that  the  ex- 

*  Francis  Baylies. 
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cited  feeling  and  irregular  conduct  of  the 
borderers  might  lead.  In  1841,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  full  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  while  he  received  the  command 
of  the  eastern  division  of  the  army. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Mexico,  General  Wool  was  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Cincinnati,  for  the  purpose  of 
mustering  and  organizing  the  volunteers 
from  the  states  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Mississippi, 
whom  the  president  had  called  into  ser- 
vice in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Con- 
gress. After  a  faithful  performance  of 
this  laborious  and  vexatious  duty,  he  was 
directed  to  proceed  to  San  Antonio  de 
Bexar,  with  a  portion  of  the  troops,  for 
the  expedition  to  Chihuahua,  and  leave 
the  rest,  under  the  command  of  General 
Butler,  of  Kentucky,  for  other  service. 
Wool's  martinet  habits  and  severity  of 
discipline,  however  favorable  to  the  good 
order  and  efficiency  of  the  troops,  have 
at  times  rendered  him  unpopular  with 
volunteers,  whose  freedom  of  will  does 
not  easily  yield  to  the  restraints  of  mili- 
tary rules.  Wool,  notwithstanding,  ranks 
among  the  most  capable  and  spirited  of 
our  veteran  officers. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  the  gen- 
eral reached  San  Antonio  de  Bexar, 
in  Texas,  where  he  remained  till  the  end 
of  September,  waiting  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements, military  stores,  and  means  of 
transportation,  which  were  brought  thou- 
sands of  miles  by  sea,  and  over  a  desert 
region  of  prairie  by  land,  at  an  immense 
expense  of  labor  and  money. 

Sending  forward  in  advance  a  part  of 
his  force,  thirteen  hundred  strong,  under 
173 
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Colonel  Harney,  preceded  by  a  corps  of 
engineers,  led  by  Captain  Hughes,  to  ex- 
amine and  explore  the  route,  General 
Wool  followed  three  days  subse- 
quently, and  overtook  the  ad- 
vanced column  on  the  1st  of  October. 
The  remainder  of  the  troops,  under  Colo- 
nel Churchill,  were  left  at  San  Antonio, 
with  orders  to  begin  their  march  as  soon 
as  the  means  of  transportation  should  ar- 
rive. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  seemed 
so  aimless,  that  little  enthusiasm  was  felt, 
either  by  general,  subaltern,  or  soldier. 
Wool,  however,  was  so  thorough  a  disci- 
plinarian and  skilful  campaigner,  that  he 
succeeded  in  overcoming  obstacles  which 
might  have  thwarted  a  less  able  and  dis- 
couraged a  more  yielding  commander. 

There  were  those  who  boldly  ques- 
tioned the  expediency  of  the  march  into 
Chihuahua.  "Are  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,"  asked  a  spirited  inquirer, 
"  pursuing  a  war  of  conquest,  of  propa- 
gandism,  or  of  necessity  ?  Do  they  hope 
to  convert  provinces  to  their  political 
faith  by  sending  forth  among  them  an 
armed  soldiery  to  quicken  their  conclu- 
sions and  give  energy  to  their  admira- 
tion ?  Are  they  desirous,  by  a  grand  mil- 
itary display,  to  exhibit  to  the  Mexicans 
the  vast  superiority  of  their  free  institu- 
tions over  their  more  humble  neighbors  ? 
Do  they  hope,  by  a  series  of  marches  and 
counter-marches,  by  glittering  bayonets 
and  flashing  sabres,  by  waving  banners 
and  the  clangor  of  martial  music,  to  in- 
timidate a  people  too  proud  to  work  and 
almost  too  poor  to  be  pitied  ?  Do  they 
wish,  by  a  lavish  expenditure  of  public 
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funds,  to  bribe  a  whole  nation  to  throw 
off  its  allegiance  ?  Are  we  to  plant  our 
flags  at  Presidio  Rio  Grande — beat  our 
drums  at  San  Fernando,  Santa  Rosa,  and 
Monclova — carry  the  tramp  of  our  war- 
steeds  through  Baira,  Salado,  San  Carlos, 
and  Chericotti — and  let  the  thunders  of 
our  artillery  roll  within  the  walls  of  Chi- 
huahua, merely  to  demonstrate  the  mili- 
tary prowess  of  a  great  nation,  and  the 
inherent  energies  of  a  free  people  ?  So 
far  as  can  be  seen  or  known  at  present, 
these  are  the  sole  objects  of  the  expedi- 
tion, conceived  in  folly,  and  which  has  al- 
ready cost  millions  of  the  national  treas- 
ure, although  it  has  not  yet  passed  the 
threshold." 

So  total  was  the  ignorance  of  the  long 
route  upon  which  an  impetuous  govern- 
ment had  sent  out  some  of  its  choicest 
citizens,  that  every  inquiry  failed  to  ob- 
tain explicit  information.  All  informants, 
however,  agreed  that,  with  intersecting 
mountains  and  arid  plains,  the  march,  if 
not  impracticable,  was  full  of  danger  and 
difficulty. 

Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  en- 
gineers and  working-parties  in  levelling 
hills,  filling  up  ravines,  and  constructing 
bridges,  General  Wool,  with  the  road  thus 
prepared  before  him,  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  Rio  Grande  with  his  ad- 
vanced column.  By  means  of 
boats  brought  by  the  engineers  from  San 
Antonio,  the  whole  force,  with  its  train  of 
artillery,  military  stores,  provisions,  and 
baggage,  crossed  over  the  rapid  stream 
in  three  days,  without  loss  or  accident. 

Entering  Presidio,  in  the  Mexican  ter- 
ritory, without  even  the  menace  of  resist- 
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ance,the  troops,  after  their  weary  trudge 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty-seven  miles,  were 
refreshed  by  an  abundant  supply  of  food. 
The  country  around,  yet  rejoicing  in  the 
skilful  husbandry  taught  the  indolent  in- 
habitants by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  a 
former  time,  abounded  in  sweet  potatoes, 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  sugar-cane, 
figs,  oranges,  peaches,  plums,  and  rich 
pastures. 

After  leaving  a  working-party,  in  com- 
mand of  an  engineer-officer,  to  raise  a 
tete  du  pont  and  redoubt  to  cover  the  pas- 
sage of  the  rear  column  of  the  army,  soon 
to  follow  from  San  Antonio,  the  Ameri- 
can commander  pushed  on  with  his  ad- 
vance for  twenty-six  miles,  to  San  Juan 
de  Nava.  Here  the  crumbling  ruins  of 
the  once  magnificent  churches  and  col- 
lege of  the  Jesuits,  and  their  abandoned 
gardens  and  fields  gave  proof  of  a  former 
prosperity.  Now,  however,  the  scene  was 
desolate.  A  meager,  indolent,  and  mis- 
erable population,  more  abject,  slothful, 
and  ignorant  than  the  Indians,  skulked 
within  the  walls  of  Nava ;  and,  forgetting 
the  arts  taught  by  the  holy  and  politic 
fathers,  or  lacking  the  energy  to  cultivate 
them,  they  left  the  town  to  decay,  and 
the  country  to  devastation. 

Continuing  their  march  from  town  to 
town,  which  succeeded  each  other  at  re- 
mote distances  over  the  plain,  the  Amer- 
icans reached  the  base  of  the  mountains 
of  San  Jose,  which  seemed  to  present  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  their  further 
progress.  A  practicable  though  difficult 
route,  however,  was  at  length  discovered, 
which  wound  through  the  gorges,  and  led 
up  and  down  the  rugged  ridges  of  the 
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hills;  and  thus  the  troops  marched  on, 
until  they  came  to  a  plain,  which  ex- 
tended before  them  to  San  Eosas,  behind 
which  rose  precipitously  the  jagged  out- 
lines of  the  lofty  Sierra  Madre. 

Having  crossed  the  Alamos  and  the 
Sabinos,  whose  streams  intersect  the  vast 
plain,  the  invaders  entered  the 
town,  where  the  unwarlike  and 
spiritless  inhabitants,  without  the  least 
defiance,  quietly  looked  upon  the  hoist- 
ing of  the  American  flag. 

General  Wool,  finding  it  impracticable 
to  penetrate  the  mountains  which  crossed 
the  direct  route  to  Chihuahua,  now  led 
his  force  by  the  circuitous  road  to  Mon- 
clova.  Here  he  opened  a  communica- 
tion with  General  Taylor,  at  Monterey ; 
and,  fully  impressed  with  the  aimlessness 
of  his  expedition,  he  emphatically  asked, 
"  What  is  to  be  gained  by  going  to  Chi- 
huahua ?" 

The  judicious  Taylor  gave  a  decided 
answer  to  this  question  of  his  subordi- 
nate, in  the  declaration  to  the  secretary 
of  war,  Mr.Marcy — "  Nothing  at  all  com- 


mensurate with  the  excessive  length  of 
his  [Wool's]  line  of  operations ;"  and  at 
the  same  time  he  ordered  General  Wool 
to  remain  at  Monclova,  where  he  could 
obtain  subsistence  for  his  troops,  until 
their  future  disposition  should  be  deter- 
mined upon. 

Here,  finding  some  indications  of  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  American  commander  unfurled  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  from  the  roof 
of  the  governor's  palace,  and  took  formal 
possession  of  the  town.  Though  seizing 
a  large  quantity  of  provisions  supposed 
to  be  intended  for  the  Mexican  army,  and 
exercising  military  authority  over  the 
people,  General  Wool,  by  his  wise  and  dis- 
creet management,  succeeded  in  concili- 
ating them.  They  soon  mingled  harmo- 
niously with  the  American  invaders,  and 
friend  and  foe  partook  in  common  of  the 
generous  hospitalities  of  the  wealthy  pro- 
prietors of  the  haciendas,  and  revelled  to- 
gether in  luxurious  enjoyments  among 
the  olive-groves  of  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Coahuila. 
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Commodore  Stockton,  having  or- 
ganized the  government  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  California,  which  had  been  so 
easily  plucked  from  the  weak  hands  of 
the  Mexican  authorities,  prepared  (after 
first  notifying  Colonel  Fremont  that  he 
would  appoint  him  governor)  to  leave 
the  northern  Pacific  coast,  and  proceed 
to  Acapulco. 

On  returning  to  Monterey,  where  he 
found  every  one  tranquil  and  apparently 
contented,  the  commodore  was  startled 
with  the  intelligence  that  a  body  of  one 
thousand  Wah-lah-wah-lah  Indians  was 
threatening  an  attack  upon  Sutter's  fort. 
Stockton  immediately  sent  the 
Savannah  to  San  Francisco,  and 
followed  himself  in  the  Congress,  in  or- 
der to  be  in  such  a  position  that  he  might, 
as  the  occasion  should  demand,  co-oper- 
ate with  his  marines  and  sailors  in  pro- 
tecting the  settlement  at  Sutter's  fort,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sacramento. 

The  alert  Fremont  was  already  advan- 
cing to  the  scene  of  trouble.     Believing 


the  report  to  be  exaggerated,  however, 
he  left  his  battalion  behind  him,  and,  ta- 
king but  three  tried  men,  rode  forward  to 
meet  the  Wah-lah-wah-lahs.  The  whole 
country  was  aroused  to  the  supposed  dan- 
ger of  an  Indian  incursion ;  but  Fremont, 
with  his  meager  company,  pushed  reso- 
lutely on,  trusting  to  that  self-reliance 
which  never  failed  him. 

Arriving  at  the  Wah-lah-wah-lah  en- 
campment, Fremont  with  his  three  men 
rode  boldly  into  the  midst  of  the  infuri- 
ated Indians,  who  were  gathered  in  con- 
siderable force,  but  in  smaller  numbers 
than  had  been  rumored.  They  thronged 
about  him  in  a  state  of  great  excitement ; 
but  one  of  them,  recognising  Fremont  as 
an  old  acquaintance,  calmed  his  comrades 
and  induced  them  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can leader  the  arbitrator  between  them 
and  the  whites.  They  told  him  of  their 
wrongs — how  they  had  been  robbed,  and 
one  of  their  young  chiefs  killed,  by  the 
settlers.  Fremont  promised  the  Indians 
redress,  if  they  would  follow  his  advice. 
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He  told  them  that  he  was  going  to  the 
south,  and  could  not  attend  to  them  un- 
til the  spring;  but  that  he  would  then 
meet  them,  at  a  place  agreed  upon,  and 
have  justice  done  them.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  advised  them  to  go  off  on  a  win- 
ter hunt ;  promised  that  he  would  let  one 
of  his  own  men  go  with  them,  to  hold  over 
them  the  United  States  flag,  and  declared 
that  whoever  struck  that  flasr  struck  him. 

The  Wah-lah-wah-lahs  were  perfectly 
subdued  by  Fremont's  talk,  and  manner 
of  treating  them ;  at  once  gave  up  their 
plan  of  attacking  the  whites,  and  agreed 
to  go  off  on  a  winter  hunt.  They  gave 
him  ten  of  their  young  braves  to  go  with 
him,  who  proved  themselves  among  the 
best  in  his  battalion  * 

While  Fremont  was  still  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sacramento, 
engaged  in  conciliating  the  Wah-lah-wah- 
lahs,  news  came  that  the  Californians  had 
risen  in  insurrection  at  Los  Angeles,  and 
with  a  large  force  were  besieging  Cap- 
tain Gillespie  in  the  government-house  of 
that  capital.  Fremont  immediately  mus- 
tered a  force  of  about  one  hundred  men, 
and  prepared  to  go  to  the  relief  of  his 
countrymen. 

In  the  meantime,  Commodore  Stock- 
ton, having  also  received  intelligence  of 
the  events  at  Los  Angeles,  despatched  a 
messenger  to  Fremont,  bidding  him  to 
hasten  to  San  Francisco  with  his  men ; 
and  with  the  utmost  speed  began  himself 
to  collect  the  American  settlers,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  sufficient  force  to  restore  the 
authority  of  the  United  States. 

Fremont  promptly  obeyed  the  sum- 

*  TJphani's  Life  of  Fremont. 


mons,  and,  on  arriving  at  San  Francisco, 
embarked  with  his  force  on  board  of  a 
trading-vessel  bound  to  Santa  Barbara, 
where  he  was  to  procure  horses  and  ad- 
vance at  once  upon  the  enemy,  who  were 
reported  to  be  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Los  Angeles. 

Stockton  at  the  same  time  sailed  in  the 

Congress,  with  the  intention  of 
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directing  his  course  to  San  Pe- 
dro, and  march  from  that  point  to  co- 
operate with  Fremont  against  the  insur- 
gents. While  sailing  down  the  coast,  the 
Congress  was  spoken  by  a  merchantman, 
and  informed  that  Monterey  was  also 
threatened  with  an  insurrection.  Run- 
ning into  the  bay  of  Monterey,  Stockton 
landed  two  officers,  fifty  men,  and  some 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  then  proceeded  on 
his  course  to  San  Pedro.  Here 
he  found  the  Savannah  frigate, 
on  board  of  which  Captain  Gillespie  with 
his  volunteers  had  sought  refuge,  after 
having  been  forced  into  a  capitulation 
with  General  Flores,  the  leader  of  the 
insurgents  at  Los  Angeles. 

Establishing  an  encamjnnent  at  San 
Pedro,  Commodore  Stockton  proposed  to 
make  that  town  the  basis  of  his  opera- 
tions; but,  finding  the  open  roadstead 
dangerous  for  his  ships,  the  neighborhood 
in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  disappoint- 
ed in  not  hearing  from  Fremont,  he  re- 
embarked  his  force  of  sailors  and  marines, 
and  the  volunteers  under  Captain  Gilles- 
pie, and  proceeded  farther  south,  to  San 
Dieo-o.  Here  word  came  from  Fremont, 
saying  that  he  had  left  Santa  Barbara, 
where  no  horses  could  be  procured,  and 
was  at  Monterey,  whence  .he  would  set 
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out  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  for 
Los  Angeles. 

On  first  arriving  off  San  Diego,  the 
ships  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  enter  the  harbor,  probably  from  igno- 
rance of  the  channel,  which,  although  of 
great  depth,  is  of  a  breadth  little  more 
than  a  ship's  beam.  On  a  second  effort 
to  enter,  the  Congress  grounded ;  and, 
while  all  hands  were  at  work  with  her 
spars,  "  to  shore  her  up,  and  to  prevent 
her  from  tumbling  over,"  the  insurgents 
made  an  attack  upon  the  town  of  San 
Diego,  a  mile  or  so  from  the  entrance  to 
the  bay.  Notwithstanding  the  perilous 
position  of  the  ship,  however,  a  small  force 
w7as  landed  under  Captain  Gillespie  and 
Lieutenant  Minor,  who  succeeded  in  dri- 
ving back  the  assailants. 

The  little  town,  which  had  been  de- 
serted by  the  male  inhabitants,  was  with 
its  women  and  children  bewailing  their 
fate,  and  the  want  of  all  supplies,  in  the 
most  miserable  plight.  The  commodore, 
after  feeding  and  clothing  the  people  with 
stores  from  his  ship,  took  possession .  of 
the  place,  built  a  fort  for  its  protection, 
and  sent  out  parties  to  obtain  cattle  and 
horses,  and  awe  the  surrounding  inhabit- 
ants and  Indians. 

While  Stockton  was  thus  engaged  for 
several  weeks,  a  letter  arrived  from  Gen- 
eral Kearney,  apprizing  the  commodore 
of  his  approach,  and  expressing  a  wish 
that  he  would  open  a  communication  and 
inform  him  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Captain  Gillespie  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  the  camp  of  Kear- 
ney, accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Beale, 


Passed-Midshipman  Duncan,  ten 
carbineers  from    the   Congress, 
Captain  Gibson,  and  twenty-five  men  of 
the  California  battalion,  who  had  all  spir- 
itedly volunteered  for  the  arduous  and 
dangerous  service. 

A  few  days  subsequently,  another  let- 
ter came,  with  the  intelligence  that  Gen- 
eral Kearney  had  had  an  engagement 
with  the  Mexicans,  and,  having  suffered 
considerable  loss,  requested  aid.  Soon 
another  and  another  messenger  hurried 
into  San  Diego,  with  news  of  a  more  se- 
rious character,  and  urgent  appeals  for 
prompt  relief.  A  force  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  was  immediately  mustered 
and  sent  forward,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  A.  F.  V.  Gray,  to  hasten  to 
Kearney's  camp. 

In  the  meantime,  after  considerable  de- 
lay, Colonel  Fremont  proceeded 
to  Santa  Barbara,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  3d  of  January,  1847, 
when,  having  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
obtaining  supplies  and  recruits,  he  took 
up  his  march  for  Los  Angeles. 

As  General  Kearney  now  becomes  a 
prominent  actor  in  the  re-establishment 
of  American  authority  in  California,  it  is 
proper  to  resume  the  history  of  him  and 
his  three  hundred  dragoons,  who,  as  has 
been  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  set  out 
on  their  adventurous  journey  from  Santa 
Fe  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

On  commencing  his  arduous  route,  the 
general  sent  back  to  the  United  States  the 
horses  and  mounted  his  men  upon  mules, 
which,  together  with  oxen,  were 
likewise  employed  to  draw  the 
wagons.     These  hardy  animals,  it  was 
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thought,  might  thrive  where,  from  the 
scant  pastures  and  rough  work,  the  more 
spirited  and  less-enduring  horses  would 
suffer  and  die. 

Pursuing  the  road  through  the  New- 
Mexican  villages  on  the  Eio  del  Norte, 
General  Kearney  forded  the  river  at  Al- 
buquerque, and  proceeded  along  the  right 
bank.  His  route  lay  through  a  narrow 
valley,  where  the  inhabitants  had  crowded 
their  settlements,  and  subsisted  upon  the 
rude  culture  of  the  fields  watered  by  the 
mountain-streams.  The  alcalde  of  Palver- 
dera,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  Kearney 
and  his  dragoons,  sent  a  messenger,  soli- 
citing their  aid  in  driving  off  the  Navaho 
Indians,  who  were  then  attacking  the  vil- 
lage. Kearney  promptly  sent  a  compa- 
ny of  men  to  its  succor,  and  the  savages 
soon  took  to  flight,  driving  off  with  them, 
however,  into  their  mountain-retreats,  a 
large  number  of  cattle. 

Having  sent  back  orders  to  Colonel 
Doniphan  to  make  a  campaign  into  the 
country  of  the  Navahoes,  in  order  to  re- 
press any  future  attempts  upon  the  New- 
Mexican  settlements,  Kearney  now  pur- 
sued his  journey  to  Secore,  whence,  as  he 
was  informed,  lay  the  direct  route  over 
which  he  proposed  to  continue  his  course 
from  the  Del  Norte  to  the  river  Gila. 

On  the  first  day  after  leaving 
Secore,  however,  an  accidental 
meeting  with  one  whom  he  little  expect- 
ed to  find  in  that  remote  region,  some- 
what varied  Kearney's  plan.  This  was 
Kit  Carson,  who,  with  fifteen  men,  six  of 
whom  were  trusty  Delaware  Indians,  had 
been  despatched  by  Fremont  with  letters 
to  Washington,  informing  the   govern- 
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ment  of  his  action,  in  conjunction  with 
Commodore  Stockton,  toward  revolution- 
izing California.  Carson  was  urgently 
solicited  by  the  general  to  return  and  act 
as  his  guide.  He  answered  that  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  go  to  Washington,  and 
must  fulfil  his  promise.  Kearney  told 
him  that  he  would  relieve  him  of  all  re- 
sponsibility, and  send  on  the  despatches 
by  a  trusty  person.  Carson  consented, 
and  turned  his  face  again  to  the  west, 
just  as  he  had  entered  the  settlements, 
after  the  trials  and  fatigue  of  a  journey 
through  the  wilderness,  and  when  his 
heart  wTas  set  upon  soon  meeting  his  wife 
and  family.  This  bold  adventurer  had 
started  with  fifty  mules  and  head  of  cat- 
tle, most  of  which  he  had  been  forced  to 
leave  by  the  road,  or  to  give  up,  in  un- 
equal contest,  to  the  Indians.  AVhen  he 
got  among  the  fierce  Apaches,  he  was  sur- 
prised at  his  friendly  reception,  until  he 
heard,  for  the  first  time,  that  New  Mexico 
was  in  possession  of  the  Americans. 

Kearney,  thus  reinforced  by  the  skil- 
ful Carson  and  his  party  as  guides,  pushed 
forward  for  ten  miles,  when  he  encamped 
his  force  amid  a  beautiful  grove  of  cotton- 
wood.  Here  the  general  reduced  his  com- 
mand to  one  hundred  men,  and  sent  back 
the  remainder,  under  Major  Sumner,  to 
New  Mexico.  The  officers  who  were  now 
retained  for  the  expedition  to  California 
were  Captains  Tanner  and  Johnston;  Ma- 
jor Swords,  quartermaster;  Assistant-Sur- 
geon Griffin;  Lieutenants  Warner  and 
Emory,  topographical  engineers;  Captain 
Morse,  and  Lieutenants  Hammond  and 
Davidson,  of  the  first  dragoons. 

Taking  a  farewell  of  their  comrades, 
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General  Kearney  and  his  little  band  re- 
sumed their  perilous  journey.  After  keep- 
ing the  Rio  del  Norte  on  their  right  for 
more  than  two  hundred  miles, 
they  left  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  boldly  directed  their -course  across 
the  Sierra  de  los  Mimbres. 

They  were  now  in  the  country  of  the 
warlike  Apaches,  and  shut  off  from  all  cer- 
tainty of  safe  communication  with  New 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  The  In- 
dians, however,  seemed  to  be  in  no  hos- 
tile mood,  and  conciliated  the  Americans 
by  bringing  in  four  of  their  young  men 
as  guides  to  the  expedition.  As  Kear- 
ney penetrated  farther  into  their  terri- 
tory, he  reached  the  mountains  abound- 
ing in  mineral  wealth.  Here  an  adven- 
turous American  had  already  made  his 
fortune  in  mining  the  rich  veins  of  cop- 
per, when  he  was  forced  to  abandon  all 
hope  of  further  accumulation  by  the  in- 
terference of  the  Indians.  The  Apaches 
now  showed  themselves  more  frequently, 
and  in  greater  numbers.  Red-Sleeve,  one 
of  the  principal  chiefs,  rode  into  the  en- 
campment, with  a  cavalcade  of  a  score 
of  his  braves  and  their  squaws*  These 
were  true  denizens  of  the  western  wilds : 
some,  who  were  wont  to  roam  within  the 
confines  of  civilization  on  the  Californian 
and  New-Mexican  frontiers  had  learned 
the  use  of  firearms,  and  to  deck  them- 

*  The  Apaches  "  ride  small  but  fine  horses."  The  men 
"  are  partly  clothed  like  the  Spaniards  with  wide  drawers, 
moccasins,  and  leggings  to  the  knee.  They  carry  a  knife, 
frequently  in  the  right  legging",  on  the  outside.  Their 
moccasins  have  turned-up,  square  toes.  Their  hair  is  long, 
and  mostly  they  have  no  head-dress ;  some  have  hats, 
some  fantastic  helmets.  They  have  some  guns,  hut  are 
mostly  armed  with  lances  and  bows  and  arrows,  their 
lances  pointed  with  stone  points." — Johnston. 


selves  with  the  slashed  trousers  and  the 
flashy  girdles  of  the  Mexican  ranchero;  but 
the  most  of  them,  with  bodies  nearly  na- 
ked and  hair  dishevelled,  had  a  wild  look, 
and  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows 
and  stone-pointed  lances.  Some  of  them 
cultivated  small  patches  of  corn  here  and 
there,  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain-rivu- 
lets ;  some  even  engaged  in  trade,  and  be- 
came expert  dealers  in  horses  and  mules  ; 
but  all  loved  more  to  rob  and  destroy 
than  to  cultivate,  or  buy  and  sell.  An 
old  Apache  chief,  with  unusual  frankness, 
confessed  the  invincible  bias  of  himself 
and  his  people,  when  he  addressed  these 
words  to  General  Kearney :  "  You  have 
taken  Santa  Fe ;  let  us  go  on  and  take 
Chihuahua  and  Sonora :  we  will  go  with 
you.  You  fight  for  the  soil — we  fight 
for  plunder ;  so  we  will  agree  perfectly. 
Their  people  are  bad  Christians :  let  us 
give  them  a  good  thrashing !" 

From  the  copper-mines  amid  the  Sierra, 
Kearney  pursued  his  way  through  a  deep 
and  winding  gorge,  walled  on  either  side 
by  rugged  steeps  of  volcanic  rock,  and 
along  a  narrow  creek,  until  he 
reached  the  Gila  river.  Here 
the  general  encamped  his  party  at  the 
head  of  a  canon,  which  opened  into  the 
hills  beyond.  On  the  sands  of  the  river- 
banks  traces  were  seen  of  the  beaver,  the 
bear,  the  deer,  and  the  wild  turkey,  and 
tracks  of  herds  of  Indian  horses :  while 
the  waters  afforded  a  good  supply  of  del- 
icate fish,  and  the  neighboring  woods  of 
sycamore  and  black  walnut  abounded  in 
game,  and  the  prairie-grass  with  quail. 

With  the  next  day  began  a  toilsome 
journey  over  the  rocky  hills;  now  over 
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steep  cliffs — now  through  deep  gorges; 
again,  across  mountain-plains,  and  with 
frequent  fordings  of  the  Gila.  Thus  they 
continued  their  route  to  the  west,  meet- 
ing with  little  to  vary  the  scene  and  in- 
terest the  observer,  until  they 
reached  the  vestiges  of  the  an- 
cient Mexicans,  who,  under  the  rule  of 
the  great  Montezuma,  had  flourished  and 
raised  their  halls  and  temples,  where  now 
among  the  ruins  skulked  their  humbled 
and  persecuted  descendants. 

The  intelligent  aid-cle-camp  of  General 
Kearne}r  has  left  in  his  "  Rough  Notes"  a 
record  of  these  monuments  of  the  once 
mighty  Aztecs.  "  We  saw  to  our  left,"  he 
says,  "  the  Casa  de  Montezuma.  I  rode 
to  it,  and  found  the  remains  of  the  walls 
of  four  buildings,  and  the  piles  'of  earth 
showing  where  many  others  had  been. 
One  of  the  buildings  was  still  quite  com- 
plete, as  a  ruin ;  the  others  had  all  crum- 
bled, but  a  few  pieces  of  low,  broken  wall. 
The  large  casa  was  fifty  feet  by  forty,  and 
had  been  four  stories  high ;  but  the  floors 
and  roof  had  long  since  been  burnt  out. 
The  charred  ends  of  the  cedar-joists  were 
still  in  the  wall.  I  examined  them,  and 
found  that  they  had  not  been  cut  with  a 
steel  instrument.  The  joists  were  round 
sticks,  about  four  inches  in  diameter. 

"There  were  four  entrances — north, 
south,  east,  and  west — the  doors  about 
four  feet  by  two;  the  rooms  as  below, 
and  had  the  same  arrangement  on  each 
story.  There  was  no  sign  of  a  fireplace 
in  the  building.  The  lower  story  was 
filled  with  rubbish,  and  above  it  was  open 
to  the  sky.  The  walls  were  four  feet 
thick  at  the  bottom,  and  had  a  curved  in- 
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clination  inward  to  the  top.  The  house 
was  built  of  a  sort  of  white  earth  and 
pebbles,  probably  containing  lime,  which 
abounded  on  the  ground  adjacent.  The 
walls  had  been  smoothed  outside,  and 
plastered  inside ;  and  the  surfaces  still  re- 
mained firm,  although  it  was  evident  that 
they  had  been  exposed  to  great  heat  from 
the  fire.  Some  of  the  rooms  did  not  open 
to  all  the  rest,  but  had  a  hole,  a  foot  in 
diameter, to  look  through;  in  other  places 
were  smaller  holes. 

"About  two  hundred  yards  from  this 
building  was  a  mound,  in  a  circle  a  hun- 
dred yards  around  the  mound.  The  cen- 
tre was  a  hollow,  twenty-five  yards  in  di- 
ameter, with  two  vamps  or  slopes  going 
down  to  its  bottom.  It  was  probably  a 
well,  now  partly  filled  up.  A  similar  one 
was  seen  near  Mount  Dallas. 

"A  few  yards  farther,  in  the  same  di- 
rection, northward,  was  a  terrace,  one  hun- 
dred yards  by  seventy,  and  about  five  feet 
high.  Upon  this  was  a  pyramid,  about 
eight  feet  high,  and  twenty-five  yards 
square  at  the  top.  From  this,  sitting  on 
my  horse,  I  could  overlook  the  vast  plain 
lying  northeast  and  west,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Gila.  The  ground  in  view  was 
about  fifteen  miles,  all  of  which,  it  would 
seem,  had  been  irrigated  by  the  waters 
of  the  Gila.  I  picked  up  a  broken  crys- 
tal of  quartz  in  one  of  these  piles. 

"  Leaving  the  ca&a,  I  turned  toward  the 
Pimos,  and,  travelling  at  random  over  the 
plain  (now  covered  with  mosquete),  the 
piles  of  earth  and  pottery  showed  for 
hours  in  every  direction.  I  also  found 
the  remains  of  a  sicia,  which  followed  the 
range  of  houses  for  miles.     It  had  been 
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very  large.  When  I  got  to  camp,  I  found 
them  on  good  grass,  and  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Pimos,  who  came  out  with 
a  frank  welcome.  Their  answer  to  Car- 
son, when  he  went  up  and  asked  for  pro- 
visions, was — '  Bread  is  to  eat,  not  to  sell: 
take  what  you  want.'  The  general  asked 
a  Pimo  who  made  the  house  I  had  seen. 
'It  is  the  Casa  de  Montezuma,'  said  he. 
'  It  was  built  by  the  son  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful woman  who  once  dwelt  in  yonder 
mountain.  She  was  fair,  and  all  the  hand- 
some men  came  to  court  her,  but  in  vain. 
"When  they  came,  they  paid  tribute  ;  and 
out  of  this  small  store  she  fed  all  people 
in  times  of  famine,  and  it  did  not  dimin- 
ish. At  last,  as  she  lay  asleep,  a  drop  of 
rain  fell  upon  her  navel,  and  she  became 
pregnant,  and  brought  forth  a  boy,  who 
was  the  builder  of  all  these  houses.'  He 
seemed  unwilling  to  talk  about  them,  but 
said  there  were  plenty  more  of  them  to 
the  north,  south,  and  west.  He  said  that, 
when  he  first  knew  this  casa,  it  was  in  bet- 
ter preservation ;  but  that  it  had  been 
burned  too  long  ago  for  any  of  them  to 
remember.  I  showed  him  the  hiero- 
glyphic, but  he  did  not  understand  it. 

"Some  other  Pimos  and  Cocomarico- 
pas  arrived,  and  messengers  were  sent  to 
their  village  to  buy  watermelons  and  pro- 
visions, which  soon  came,  although  it  was 
several  miles.  They  wanted  white  beads 
for  what  they  had  to  sell,  and  knew  the 
value  of  money.  Seeing  us  eating,  the 
interpreter  told  the  general  that  he  had 
tasted  the  liquor  of  Sonora  and  New  Mex- 
ico, and  would  like  to  taste  a  sample  of 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  dog  had 
a  liquorish  tooth,  and,  when  given  a  drink 


of  French  brandy,  pronounced  it  better 
than  any  he  had  ever  seen  or  tasted. 

a  The  Maricopa  messenger  came  to  ask 
the  general  what  his  business  was,  and 
where  he  was  going.  He  said  his  people 
were  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  except 
some  of  their  neighbors  the  Apaches,  and 
that  they  did  not  desire  any  more  ene- 
mies. He  was,  of  course,  told  to  say  to 
his  chief  that  our  object  was  merely  to 
pass  peaceably  through  their  country; 
that  we  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the 
Pimos,  and  knew  them  to  be  a  good  peo- 
ple. We  were  all  struck  with  their  unas- 
sumed  ease  and  confidence  in  approach- 
ing our  camp — not  like  the  Apaches,  who 
bayed  at  us  like  their  kindred  wolves,  till 
the  smell  of  tobacco  and  other  (to  them) 
agreeable  things  gave  them  assurance 
enough  to  approach  us. 

"The  Pimos  and  Cocomaricopas  live 
alongside  of  each  other,  but  are  a  distinct 
people, speaking  different  languages.  The 
latter  once  lived  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Gila.  The  Pimos  have  long  lived  at  their 
present  abode,  and  are  known  to  all  the 
trappers  as  a  virtuous  and  industrious 
people.  They  and  the  Maricopas  num- 
ber over  two  thousand  souls.  At  the 
river  I  saw  a  cinder,  which  might  have 
been  from  the  smelting  of  some  ore."* 

Crossing  the  Tesotal,  which  stretched 
a  wide  desert  for  forty  miles,  where  nei- 
ther water  nor  grass  could  be  obtained, 
General  Kearney  and  his  men  were  for 
a  while  out  of  reach  and  view  of 
the  Gila,  but  again  entered  its 
valley,  at  the  Big-Horn  mountain.  As 
they  approached  the  borders  of  Califor 

*  Captain  A.  K.  Johnston. 
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nia,  Kearney  heard  in  the  Indian  villages 
rumors  of  the  preparations  which  had 
been  made  by  General  de  Castro  to  op- 
pose his  advance.  On  arriving  at  the 
delta  of  land  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Gila  and  the  Colorado,  these  rumors 
were  confirmed  by  the  frequent  traces 
discovered  of  horses'  feet,  and  of  recent 
camp-fires.  Still  stronger  proof  was  ob- 
tained on  a  reconnoitring- party  being 
sent  out,  which  captured  a  number  of 
Californians,  with  a  large  drove  of  horses, 
and  bearing  letters  from  De  Castro,  then 
in  Sonora.  The  sorry  animals,  worn  down 
by  their  long  travel,  were  taken  possession 
of;  some  of  them  were  killed  forfood — for 
Kearney's  supplies  had  long  since  fallen 
short — and  the  rest  appropriated  for  ser- 
vice in  the  trying  passage  across  the  Jor- 
nada, which  now  lay  before  the  expedi- 
tion, an  unmitigated  desert  of  sand,  for 
ninety  miles. 

With  great  toil  and  suffering  the  Amer- 
icans pursued  their  weary  way  over  the 
barren  waste,  marked  at  each  stretch  by 
the  carcasses  of  their  horses,  which  fell 
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exhausted  on  the  route.  At  length  they 
reached  a  pass  among  the  snow- 
clad  peaks  and  pine-covered  ac- 
clivities of  the  Coast  Range.  They  were 
now  amid  the  California  ranclios  and  set- 
tlements ;  and,  meeting  constantly  with 
Mexican  rancheros,  Yankee  settlers,  and 
Indians,  they  learned  something  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  territory. 

On  riding  forward  to  the  ranch)  of  an 
Englishman,  Kearney  received 
information  that  Stockton  was 
at  San  Diego  ;  and  the  next  day,  on  con- 
tinuing his  march  for  that  place,  and 
when  within  forty  miles,  he  met  Captain 
Gillespie,  with  the  small  force  which  the 
commodore  had  sent  to  his  aid.  From 
him  full  intelligence  was  obtained  of  the 
insurrection  in  California,  and  of  the  meas- 
ures preparing  by  Stockton  and  Fremont 
to  quell  it ;  while  Gillespie,  moreover,  re- 
ported the  presence  at  San  Pasqual,  some 
nine  miles  distant,  of  a  body  of  the  ene- 
my. Kearney  now  sent  out  a  party  to 
reconnoitre,  and  made  instant  prepara- 
tions for  a  fight. 
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The  reconnoitring-party  of  Kear- 
ney having  returned  in  the  night 
with  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were  in 
force,  one  hundred  and  sixty  strong,  and 
well  mounted,  under  Don  Andreas  Pico 
(as  it  was  afterward  discovered),  at  San 
Pasqual,  three  leagues  distant,  the  gen- 
eral at  once,  before  break  of  day, 
marched  out  to  attack  them. 

Captain  Johnston,  with  twelve  dra- 
goons, mounted  on  the  best  horses  in  the 
camp,  led  the  van,  accompanied  by  Gen- 
eral Kearney  and  his  staff,  and  followed 
by  fifty  dragoons  under  Captain  Moore, 
mostly  on  the  tired  mules  which  they  had 
ridden  from  Santa  Fe.  Next  came  the 
volunteers,  under  Captains  Gibson  and 
Gillespie ;  while  Lieutenant  Davidson 
brought  up  the  rear,  with  two  mountain- 
howitzers,  and  a  small  party  of  dragoons 
to  manage  them.  The  rest  of  the  force 
was  left  behind,  with  orders  to  follow  on 
the  trail  at  the  earliest  moment,  with  the 
baggage,  and  secure  its  safety. 

At  dawn,  on  coming  within  view  of  the 


village  of  San  Pasqual,  the  Californians 
were  found  already  in  their  saddles,  and, 
with  poised  escopetas,  ready  for  the  con- 
flict. Kearney,  without  delay,  ordered 
the  advance  to  charge ;  and  the  little 
band  of  dragoons  was  at  once  upon  the 
enemy,  and  in  close  action.  The  Califor- 
nians, after  a  single  volley,  gave  way,  and 
were  pursued  by  Johnston  and  his  troop- 
ers, followed  by  Moore  and  his  fifty  men. 
Most  of  the  latter,  however,  being  mount- 
ed upon  sorry  mules,  were  soon  left  far 
in  the  rear;  and  the  enemy,  rallying  and 
turning  upon  the  few  horsemen  in  ad- 
vance, charged  with  their  lances.  The 
scattered  dragoons  thus  suffered  severe- 
ly :  Captains  Johnston  and  Moore  were 
killed,  Lieutenant  Hammond  mortally 
wounded,  General  Kearney  and  several 
of  his  officers  wounded,  sixteen  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates  left  dead 
on  the  field,  and  eleven  more  wounded. 
Before  the  howitzers  could  be  brought 
into  action,  the  pair  of  mules  before  one 
of  them  became  frightened,  and,  break- 
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ing  from  their  drivers,  dragged  the  gun 
into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 

The  general  being  temporarily  dis- 
abled, Captain  Turner,  of  the  dragoons, 
succeeded  to  the  command ;  and  the  rear, 
with  the  baggage,  having  been  brought 
up,  the  Californians  were  kept  at  bay  for 
the  ni»ht,  and  the  Americans  rested  on 
their  arms  in  a  rocky  defile,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  village,  until  the  follow- 
ing morning.  In  the  meantime,  a  mes- 
senger was  despatched  to  San  Diego,  forty 
miles  distant,  to  inform  Stockton  of  the 
position  of  affairs,  and  to  solicit  a  speedy 
reinforcement. 

Early  the  next  day,  General 
Dec.  7. 

Kearney  resumed  the  command 

of  the  troops,  and  moved  on  toward  San 
Bernado,  taking  with  him  all  his  baggage 
and  a  herd  of  captured  cattle.  The  Cal- 
ifornians retired  from  the  hills  in  front 
as  the  Americans  advanced,  and  now  en- 
sued a  race  for  some  high  ground  on  the 
right.  The  enemy  reached  it  first,  but, 
being  dashed  at  by  the  dragoons  in  ad- 
vance, were  forced  from  the  ground,  al- 
though by  a  rear  movement  they  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  off  all  of  Kearney's 
cattle. 

The  general's  position  was  now  becom- 
ing desperate.  The  well-mounted  lancers 
of  Pico  so  completely  gave  him  the  ad- 
vantage in  rapidity  of  movement,  that  it 
was  found  useless  to  attempt  to  overtake 
the  California  leader,  or  dispute  his  pos- 
session of  the  country.  With  his  provis- 
ions all  gone,  his  horses  dead,  and  his 
mules  exhausted,  Kearney  could  only  re- 
main on  the  safe  ground  which  he  had 
chosen,  and  await  with  patience  the  re- 


lief he  expected  from  Commodore  Stock- 
ton. 

Killing  the  fattest  mule  for  meat,  and 
boring  holes  for  water,  the  Americans 
were  enabled  to  make  shift  for  a  while ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  Kit  Carson,  Lieu- 
tenant Beale,  of  the  navy,  and  an  Indian 
servant,  volunteered  to  go  to  San  Diego, 
distant  thirty-nine  miles,  and  obtain  suc- 
cor. The  expedition  was  full  of  peril,  for 
the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  all  the 
roads ;  but  these  spirited  men,  overcom- 
ing every  obstacle  and  escaping  every 
danger,  reached  Stockton's  quarters  in 
safety. 

During  their  absence,  Pico  attacked 
General  Kearney's  position,  driving  in  be- 
fore his  lancers  a  herd  of  wild  California 
horses,  with  the  view  of  producing  alarm 
and  an  estampede  in  the  American  camp. 
The  attempt,  however,  failed :  the  rush 
of  the  animals  was  checked  by  a  steady 
resistance,  and  the  horses  frightened  off, 
although  the  starving  men  took  care  to 
secure  some  of  them  for  food. 

General  Kearney,  finding  his  position 
so  desperate  from  the  want  of  provisions 
(for  he  was  soon  left  without  a  horse  or 
a  mule),  he  determined  to  make  a  bold 
effort  to  extricate  himself.  While  thus 
reflecting  during  the  night  upon 
the  almost  hopeless  struggle  with 
the  enemy  whom  in  his  extremity  he  had 
resolved  upon  attacking  in  the  morning, 
Lieutenant  Gray  made  his  welcome  ap- 
pearance with  some  two  hundred  sailors 
and  marines,  whom  Commodore  Stock- 
ton— having  learned  from  Carson  and 
Lieutenant  Beale  of  Kearney's  emergen- 
cy— had  sent  to  his  relief.     Pico  now 
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retired  with  his  whole  force,  and  allowed 
the  Americans  to  march  without  farther 
resistance  to  San  Diego,  where  they  ar- 
rived on  the  12th  of  December. 

Stockton  and  Kearney,  with  mutual 
good  will,  now  prepared  an  expedition 
against  the  enemy.  The  general  volun- 
teered to  lead,  but  the  commodore,  who 
also  proposed  to  accompany  it,  still  as- 
serted the  prerogative  of  commander-in- 
chief.  Five  hundred  men  and  six  pieces 
of  artillery  composed  the  force.  Sixty 
were  dismounted  dragoons,  under  Cap- 
tain Turner ;  fifty  were  California  volun- 
teers ;  and  the  rest  marines  and  sailors. 
Setting  out  from  San  Diego, 
the  troops  marched  through  the 
rolling;  vales  of  the  Coast  Range  of  mount- 
ains,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  inci- 
dent of  interest,  until  the  4th  of  January, 
when  they  reached  the  deserted 
mission  of  Flores,  on  the  road  to 
the  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  the  capital  of 
the  province.  Here  they  were  met  by  a 
flag  of  truce  from  General  Flores,  the  chief 
of  the  California  insurgents,  proposing  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  and  to  leave  the 
sovereignty  of  California  to  be  decided 
by  the  general  result  of  the  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Stockton, 
in  his  assumed  capacity  of  governor  and 
commander-in-chief,  at  once  refused  to 
agree  to  the  proposition,  and  the  troops 
accordingly  pushed  on. 

On  reaching  the  Rio  San  Ga- 
briel, the  Californians  were  dis- 
covered, six  hundred  strong,  all  mounted 
men,  posted  on  the  rising  ground  which 
formed  the  opposite  bank.  As  the  Amer- 
icans moved  amid  the  thickets  along  the 
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Jan.  8. 


slope  which  led  to  the  brink  of  the  river, 
they  were  met  by  a  scattering  fire,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  enemy  were  busy 
planting  their  guns  upon  the  height.  A 
party  of  sailors  was  ordered  to  cross  in 
advance  ;  and,  fording  the  stream,  which 
flowed  in  a  rapid  current  knee-deep,  the 
men  reached  the  other  side,  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  yards,  in  the  face  of  a  fire, 
but  without  loss.  The  artillery  was  next 
dragged  over,  and  immediately  opened 
upon  the  commanding  position  of  the 
guns  of  the  enemy,  whose  fire  was  thus 
checked,  and  an  opportunity  given  for 
the  safe  passage  of  the  train  and  the  cat- 
tle. The  Californians  strove,  but  in  vain,- 
with  their  lancers,  to  cut  off  the  rear, 
and  then  made  two  successive  charges 
upon  the  right  and  the  left,  both  of 
which,  however,  were  stoutly  received 
by  the  Americans  in  square,  and  quickly 
repulsed.  General  Kearney  now  led  his 
men  up  the  height ;  but,  before  they  got 
to  the  top,  the  enemy  had  fled,  leaving 
the  ground  in  possession  of  the  assailants, 
who  encamped  there  for  the  night. 

On  resuming  the  march  next 

Jan  9 
morning,  the  Californian  horse- 
men continued  to  hover  about  the  front 
and  the  flanks  of  the  Americans ;  and  on 
reaching  the  plains  of  Mesa,  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy  was  discovered  in  po- 
sition, on  the  right  of  the  road,  and  under 
cover  of  the  crest  of  a  hollow.  As  the 
Americans  advanced,  the  guns  of  the  foe 
opened,  but  were  soon  silenced  by  Kear- 
ney's artillery.  General  Flores  now  con- 
centrated his  lancers,  and  made  a  furious 
charge  upon  the  American  left,  but  was 
firmly  repulsed.     The  Californians  then 
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turned  their  horses  and  fled,  picking  up 
their  dead  and  wounded  while  their  ani- 
mals were  at  full  speed,  without  dismount- 
ing, and  thus  exhibiting  their  remarka- 
ble skill  in  horsemanship. 

The  Americans  now  moved  on  without 
further  molestation  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  Mesa,  three  miles  below  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles.  Their  loss  during  the  two 
engagements  amounted  to  only  one  killed 
and  fourteen  wounded,  among  whom  were 
two  officers. 

On  the  following  morning  the 
city  surrendered  to  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  troops  marched  in,  and  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  once  more  float- 
ed over  the  capital  of  California.  General 
Flores,  with  a  remnant  of  his  cavalry,  fled 
to  Sonora. 

Fremont  (now  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel),  while  at  Santa  Barba- 
ra, determined  to  quash  the  insurrection 
at  the  mission  of  San  Luis  Obispo.  Ad- 
vancing cautiously  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  he  came  upon  the  place  so  secretly, 
that  he  captured  Don  Jesus  Pico  and  thir- 
t}'-five  others  before  they  suspected  his 
approach.  Pico  was  the  brother  of  the 
governor  of  California,  and,  having  bro- 
ken his  parole,  was,  now  that  he  was  re- 
taken, in  danger  of  losing  his  head.  He 
was  brought  before  Fremont,  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  and  condemned  to  death. 
Through  the  whole  examination,  "  he  re- 
mained cool  and  composed,  and  received 
his  last  sentence  with  true  Castilian  dig- 
nity. The  hour  of  twelve  was  fixed  for 
the  execution.  About  an  hour  before,  an 
unusual  noise  was  heard  without;  and, 
before  we  had  time  to  ascertain  its  cause, 


a  company  of  ladies  and  children  rushed 
into  the  room  to  which  the  colonel  had 
retired,  threw  themselves  on  their  knees, 
and  with  an  eloquence  which  only  such 
an  emergency  could  inspire,  begged  that 
the  life  of  the  husband  and  father  might 
be  spared. 

"Fremont,  who  was  both  a  husband 
and  a  father,  and  whose  thoughts  were 
suddenly  hurried  back  over  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  mountain,  to  their  distant 
homes  in  the  East,  was  unprepared  for 
this  appeal,  and  surrendered  to  the  im- 
pulses of  humanity  without  resistance. 
Raising  the  broken-hearted  mother,  he 
exclaimed,  but  with  choking  utterance, 
'  He  is  pardoned !'  He  would  have  turned 
to  escape  the  grateful  blessings  which 
were  invoked  upon  his  head,  and  from 
witnessing  the  tears  of  joy  which  fol- 
lowed the  tears  of  despair  from  their  now- 
delighted  eyes,  but  they  would  not  per- 
mit it.  As  the  shortest  and  fittest  way 
of  closing  the  trying  scene,  Colonel  Fre- 
mont sent  for  the  prisoner  to  receive  his 
pardon  in  the  presence  of  his  family. 

"When  Pico  entered  the  room,  the 
countenances  of  all  present  told  him  of 
his  good  fortune ;  and  when  it  was  con- 
firmed by  the  word  of  the  colonel,  he  was 
for  a  moment  speechless.  He  had  borne 
misfortune  and  disgrace  with  firmness, 
but  the  news  of  his  pardon  was  too  much 
for  him.  Overcome  with  emotion,  he 
flung  himself  upon  the  floor  before  Colo- 
nel Fremont,  clasped  his  knees  convul- 
sively, swore  eternal  fidelity  to  him  and 
his,  and  begged  the  privilege  of  fighting 
and  dying  for  him.  From  that  day  forth, 
Colonel  Fremont  had  no  firmer  friend 
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than .  his  former  inveterate   antagonist, 
Pico."* 

Fremont  now  took  up  his  march  for 
the  capital  with  a  force  of  three  or  four 
hundred  men  and  three  pieces  of  artille- 
ry. On  his  route  he  heard  of  the  success 
of  Stockton  and  Kearney,  and  their  pos- 
session of  Los  Angeles.  The  enemy  were 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  soon 
there  came  two  officers  into  Fremont's 
camp  to  treat  for  peace.  After  a  nego- 
tiation which  continued  for  some  days, 
articles  were  agreed  upon,  and  signed  on 
the  13th  of  January,  1847.  This  was  the 
u  capitulation  of  Comarga,"  by  which  all 
further  hostility  ceased  between  the  Uni- 

*  Bigelow. 


ted  States  and  California.     On 


Jan.  14. 


the  following  day,  Colonel  Fre- 
mont entered  the  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles, 
and  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Stockton 
and  Kearney. 

The  future  misunderstandings  which 
arose  between  these  various  command- 
ers it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  nar- 
rative to  relate.  Whatever  may  have 
been  their  dissensions  in  regard  to  rela- 
tive authority,  they  had  all  combined, 
with  one  common  feeling  of  patriotism, 
in  securing  to  the  United  States  the  pos- 
session of  California,  which,  with  its  vast 
mineral  wealth  and  commercial  prosperi- 
ty, was  by  far  the  greatest  acquisition  of 
the  war. 
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General  Taylor,  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  the  government,  sent 
word  to  Santa  Anna  that  the  armistice 
agreed  upon  at  the  capitulation  of  Mon- 
terey in  September  must  termi- 
nate ;  and  accordingly  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  carrying  on  the  war 
with  fresh  energy. 

The  authorities  at  Washington  had  re- 
solved upon  an  expedition  to  Tampico, 
and  desired  General  Taylor  to  co-operate 
by  marching  a  part  of  his  force  against 
San  Luis  Potosi.  At  the  same  time,  they 
had,  with  a  strange  disregard  of  the  def- 
erence due  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
given  orders  to  his  subordinate,  General 
Patterson,  to  move  without  consulting  his 
superior.  Taylor  believed  his  own  force 
inadequate  to  the  demands  made  upon 
it,  as  General  Santa  Anna  himself  was 
concentrating  his  troops  at  San  Luis  Po- 
tosi, and  he  felt  indignant  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  have  treated  him  with  so 
much  disrespect  as  to  correspond  direct- 
ly with  a  general  under  his  command. 
175 


Taylor  delayed  his  own  co-operation, 
but  magnanimously  waived  his  privilege 
as  chief,  and  threw  no  obstacles  in  the 
Avay  of  General  Patterson,  who  was  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  some  of  the  troops 
at  Monterey,  and  muster  a  force  at  Ca- 
margo,  preparatory  to  the  attack  upon 
Tampico. 

In  the  meantime,  the  naval  force,  un- 
der Commodore  Conner,  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  which  from  the  beginnino-  of  the 
war  had  been  engaged  in  blockading  the 
Mexican  ports  and  defending  the  Texan 
coast,  was  stimulated  to  more  active  duty. 
A  squadron,  under  Commodore  Matthew 
C.  Perry,  accordingly  proceeded 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tabasco. 
Here  the  seaport  of  Fontera  yielded  with- 
out a  struggle ;  and,  upon  entering  the 
river  and  reaching  the  town  of  Tobasco, 
the  opposition  of  that  place,  after  a  brief 
resistance,  was  effectually  checked. 

Two  attempts  which  were  made  upon 

Alvarado  by  Commodore  Conner  were 

i  less    successful,  in   consequence   of  the 


Oct.  23. 


grounding  of  the  vessels  on  the  bar ;  as 
was  the  third,  upon  Tuspan,  from  a  simi- 
lar difficulty. 

To  carry  out  a  proposed  campaign,  the 
object  of  which  was,  after  reducing  the 
city  of  Vera  Cruz  and  its  famous  castle, 
to  march  upon  the  capital  of  Mexico,  the 
naval  force  was  ordered  to  attack  Tam- 
pico,  in  order  to  concentrate  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy  upon  that  point,  and 
facilitate  the  ultimate  design. 

Although  Santa  Anna  was  made  aware 
of  the  danger  of  Tampico,  by  the  capture 
of  some  despatches  of  the  United  States 
government,  he  abandoned  all  idea  of  de- 
fending the  place  ;  and,  having  destroyed 
and  hid  away  the  guns  and  stores,  he 

withdrew  the  garrison.    Accord- 
Nov.  14.   .     ,        ,  °  ,        ~ 

mgly,  when  Commodore  Conner 

arrived  with  his  flotilla,  he  was  met  by  a 
deputation  of  the  authorities,  with  propo- 
sals for  the  surrender  of  Tampico,  which, 
on  being  taken  possession  of,  was  garri- 
soned by  a  force  sent  by  General  Patter- 
son from  Camargo,  and  strictly  blockaded 
by  the  men-of-war. 

A  few  days  subsequently,  the  little 
port  of  Panuco  also  yielded,  without  a 
struggle ;  and  again,  toward  the  end  of 
December,  the  town  of  Laguna  followed 
the  example. 

Taylor,  after  his  notification  to  Santa 
Anna  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  set  out 
for  Saltillo  with  a  detachment  of 
twelve  hundred  men,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  General  Worth. 
This  city,  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  Coahuila,  is  distant  about  seventy-five 
miles  from  Monterey.  With  its  compara- 
tively well-built  houses,  its  paved  streets, 


Nov.  13. 


Nov.  16. 


its  spacious  plaza,  its  imposing  cathedral, 
its  graceful  fountains,  and  its  picturesque 
position  on  the  cultivated  acclivity  of  a 
hill,  it  presented  an  attractive  aspect,  and 
the  American  troops  found  within  its  walls 
an  agreeable  encampment.  Taylor,  when 
within  twelve  miles  of  Saltillo,  was  met 
by  a  message,  from  the  governor,  protest- 
ing against  his  advance  ;  but,  as  the  gen- 
eral continued  his  march,  a  deputation 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  came  forward 
and  welcomed  his  approach. 

Entering  the  town  with  colors  flying 
and  drums  beating,  the  Americans  took 
possession  without  resistance.  The  sol- 
diers stacked  their  arms  in  the 
plaza;  and  General  Worth,  who 
was  left  as  military  commandant,  quar- 
tered himself  in  the  palace  just  deserted 
by  the  fugitive  governor,  who  had  fled  to 
join  Santa  Anna  at  San  Luis  Potosi. 

The  possession  of  Saltillo,  thus  easily 
acquired,  was  deemed  of  great  impor- 
tance, since,  commanding  the  Paso  del 
Muerto — a  narrow  defile  between  the 
mountains,  on  the  road  to  Monterey — it 
was  essential  in  case  of  further  advance, 
and  from  its  abundant  resources  could 
supply  the  army  with  subsistence. 

General  Taylor  returned  to  Monterey, 
fully  convinced  that  the  proposed  march 
through  Saltillo  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  in  or- 
der  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington,  was  one  involving 
great  difficulty  and  danger.  The  route 
extended  for  some  three  hundred  miles, 
through  narrow  defiles  and  over  a  coun- 
try nearly  destitute  of  water;  for  Santa 
Anna,  anticipating  the  advance  of  the 
Americans,  had  destroyed  the  tanks  on 
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the  way  usually  kept  as  receptacles  for 
rain,  which  was  almost  the  sole  reliance, 
such  was  the  scarcity  of  springs  and  the 
frequency  of  droughts.  The  general,  in 
consequence,  strenuously  urged  upon  the 
government  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
the  impracticable  scheme  of  a  march  to 
San  Luis,  and  to  adopt  the  plan  of  taking 
Vera  Cruz  and  thence  advancing  upon 
the  Mexican  capital. 

This  plan  finally  found  favor  with  the 
authorities  at  Washington,  as  we  shall 
find  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  Taylor  directed 
his  movements  according  to  his  own  opin- 
ions, but  so  as  to  facilitate,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  ulterior  objects  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  general's  plan  was  to  occupy 
a  defensive  line,  by  which  the  territory 
already  wrested  from  Mexico  might  be 
securely  held,  though  with  a  compara- 
tively small  force.  This  line,  he  thought, 
could  be  safely  guarded  by  a  strong  gar- 
rison at  Monterey ;  his  advanced  troops, 
under  General  Worth,  at  Saltillo ;  and  a 
small  corps  posted  respectively  at  Mon- 
clova, Linares, Victoria,  and  Tampico.  To 
carry  out  this  design,  Taylor  ordered  Gen- 
eral Wool  to  take  post  at  Parras;  and 
General  Patterson,  then  at  Camargo,  pre- 
paring to  march  his  whole  force  to  Tam- 
pico, was  directed  to  join  the  commander- 
in-chief  with  a  regiment  of  mounted  rifle- 
men from  Tennessee,  and  the  Illinois  bri- 
gade, at  Victoria,  whither  he  himself  was 
about  to  proceed. 

General  Wool  had  become  conscious 
of  the  utter  uselessness  of  the  proposed 
arduous  march  to  Chihuahua,  being  per- 
suaded that  all  he  should  find  to  conquer 


was  distance,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
impatient  of  his  delay  and  inactivity  at 
Monclova.  Sending  an  aid-de-camp  to 
Taylor's  camp,  in  order  to  convey  a  full 
account  of  his  views  and  position,  he  also 
wrote  a  letter  to  Major  Bliss,  the  assistant 
adjutant-general,  in  which  he  emphatic- 
ally expressed  the  hope  that  he  would 
not  be  left  in  his  actual  position  one  mo- 
ment longer  than  was  necessary.  "  Inac- 
tion," he  said,  "  is  exceedingly  injurious 
to  volunteers.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  confine  them  to  drill  while  stationary. 
Volunteer  officers  will  give  their  men  per- 
mission to  be  absent,  and  consequently 
the  men  get  into  difficulties  and  broils 
with  the  inhabitants."  He  added :  "  I 
have  to  urge  that  you  will  submit  this 
communication  to  the  general.  If  he  is 
not  present,  send  it  forward  with  my  aid- 
de-camp  to  his  headquarters,  in  order 
that  he  may  receive  from  him  such  in- 
structions as  he  intends  to  give  me,  and 
particularly  to  designate  the  part  I  am 
to  play  in  the  great  drama.  I  trust  we 
shall  not  remain  here  longer  than  to  re- 
ceive an  answer  from  the  general.  De- 
lays are  dangerous.  This  is  the  favorable 
time  for  operating  against  the  enemy. 
Take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  push  on 
before  the  enemy  collects  too  large  a 
force  to  bring  against  us.  Urge  the  gen- 
eral to  concentrate  his  forces.  Do  not 
allow  the  enemy  to  beat  us  in  detail.  In 
conclusion,  I  repeat,  urge  the  general  not 
to  leave  us  here.  Go  we  must ;  and  when 
an  opportunity  occurs,  we  will  do  good 
service." 

Five  days  subsequently,  the  impatient 
Wool  marched  out  of  Monclova,  leaving 


!     i 


behind  him  a  small  force  to  guard  the 

place,  and,  after  a  day's  march, 
Nov.  24.  .       .  . 

met  his  aid-de-camp  on  his  re- 
turn. He  bore  a  communication  from 
General  Taylor,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  expedition  to  Chihuahua  was 
abandoned,  and  Wool  was  directed  to 
occupy  Parras.  This  town  was  now  the- 
point  to  which  he  pushed  on  with  the 
utmost  speed,  and  encamped  before  it  on 
the  8th  of  December. 

"The  city  of  Parras  contained  about 
eio-ht  thousand  inhabitants,"  wrote  a  care- 
fid  chronicler.  "  A  vigorous  and  protract- 
ed defence  might  have  been  made.  The 
position  was  important.  In  the  rear,  the 
city  abutted  on  a  high  range  of  mount- 
ains ;  the  streets  were  narrow,  the  build- 
ings of  stone,  and  surrounded  by  high 
walls.  It  was  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
Saltillo,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  Mon- 
terey ;  and  it  was  considered  the  key  to 
Chihuahua,  though  four  hundred  and  fif- 
ty miles  intervened.  It  was  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  best  grain-producing  country 
in  Mexico,  although  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity was  covered  by  extensive  vineyards, 
producing  delicious  grapes,  from  which 
wine  and  brandy  were  manufactured.  It 
was  a  delightful  country,  and  in  its  deli- 
cious climate  the  American  soldiers  found 
a  temporary  relaxation  after  their  long 
and  severe  labors.  Provisions  could  have 
been  obtained  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
supply  the  armies  of  Taylor  and  Wool." 
The  resources  of  this  fertile  district 
were  about  to  be  tested,  by  the  orders  of 
General  Taylor  to  procure  provisions  for 
five  thousand  men  of  the  "  army  of  occu- 
pation."    The  people  having  been-  con- 


ciliated by  the  discreet  management  of 
Wool,  he  met  with  no  obstacle  in  his 
efforts  to  satisfy  the  extensive  demands 
of  his  superior ;  but,  while  being  engaged 
in  compliance,  his  services  were  suddenly 
diverted  by  another  and  more  serious 
call  upon  him  and  his  troops.  Intelli- 
gence was  brought  from  General  Worth 
that  Santa  Anna,  at  the  head  of  the  Mex- 
ican "  grand  army,"  was  on  his  march,  and 
threatened  the  American  position  at  Sal- 
tillo. Worth,  aware  of  his  danger  (as  he 
had  under  his  command  but  twelve  hun- 
dred men  and  eight  pieces  of  artillery), 
invoked  the  immediate  aid  of  General 
Wool. 

This  prompt  commander  quickly  re- 
sponded, and  in  two  hours  and  a  half  af- 
ter receiving  the  communication  he  had 
begun  his  march  with  his  whole 
column  and  its  immense  train  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  wagons,  loaded 
with  ammunition  and  stores  for  a  year's 
campaign,  and  sixty  days'  rations  for  each 
soldier.  A  little  more  than  a  day's  march 
brought  them  to  Patros,  forty  miles  dis- 
tant from  Parras,  so  rapid  was  the  move- 
ment, though  over  a  country  almost  des- 
titute of  roads  and  bridges. 

At  Patros  there  was  a  brief  delay,  in 
order  to  refresh  the  troops  and  obtain 
forage  for  the  mules  and  horses.  The 
inhabitants  received  the  American  army 
with  a  glad  welcome.  The  general  was 
cordially  invited  to  the  hacienda  of  Senor 
Jacopo  Sanchez,  a  wealthy  proprietor. 
After  a  generous  banquet,  Captain  San- 
chez, the  nephew  of  the  don,  challenged 
Wool  to  a  game  of  chess.  The  stakes 
were  jokingly  made  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
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on  the  one  side,  and  the  surrender  of  the 
American  troops  on  the  other.  Senora  San- 
chez, who,  like  her  husband,  was  an  ar- 
dent patriot,  watched  the  game  with  the 
intensity  of  interest  always  felt  by  the 
Mexican  race  in  the  fluctuations  of  pla}r, 
and  seemed  as  deeply  concerned  as  if  the 
stakes  were  real,  and  the  fate  of  her  coun- 
try depended  on  the  issue.  Observing 
that  Wool  was  too  strong  for  his  antago- 
nist, whose  best  pieces  were  rapidly  swept 
from  the  board,  she  threw  up  her  arms, 
and  cried  out  with  despair:  "All  is  lost! 
Our  knights  and  castles  are  taken !"  The 
general  won  the  game.* 

The  next  day  the  march  was  resumed, 
and  the  army  soon  reached  Agua  Nueva, 
twenty-one  miles  in  advance  of 
Saltillo,  and  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty miles  from  Parras.  General  Wool,  by 
his  prompt  movement,  had  now  placed 
his  force  on  the  great  road  between  San 
Luis  Potosi  and  Saltillo,  and  interposed 
an  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  Santa  Anna. 
On  his  arrival,  however,  Wool  discovered 
that  the  Mexican  chief  had  not  removed 
from  his  position,  as  had  been  falsely  re- 
ported by  the  emissaries  of  the  enemy, 
but  that  he  still  remained  at  San  Luis, 
collecting  his  powerful  array  of  troops 
for  the  contemplated  march  against  his 
antagonist. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Taylor  had 
been  carrying  out  his  plan  of  a  defensive 
line  by  moving  a  force  to  take  possession 
of  Victoria,  General  Twiggs,  with  his 
division  and  the  seventh  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, was  sent  on  in  advance.  General 
Quitman's  brigade  followed,  accompanied 

*  Baylies. 
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by  the  commander-in-chief;  and  all  the 
troops  had  arrived  at  Montemorelos,  on 
the  route,  about  to  proceed  to  Victoria, 
when  the  rumor,  which  had  already  stim- 
ulated the  activity  of  Wool,  reached  them. 
General  Taylor  at  once  turned  back,  at 
the  head  of  Twiggs's  division,  and,  on 
arriving  at  Monterey,  hastened  to  give 
his  succor  in  the  expected  struggle  at 
Saltillo.  He  had  proceeded  but  a  few 
miles  on  his  route,  when  he  was  met  by 
a  messenger,  with  an  account  of  the  fal- 
sity of  the  rumor  .of  Santa  Anna's  ap- 
proach. He  now  counter-marched  his 
troops,  and  resumed  the  expedition  to 
Victoria,  whither  General  Quitman  had 
meanwhile  advanced  and  occu- 
pied the  town  without  meeting 
any  resistance.  A  week  afterward,  Tay- 
lor entered  with  Twiggs's  division ;  and 
on  the  same  day  came  General  Patterson, 
with  his  brigade.  Thus  was  a  force  of 
more  than  five  thousand  American  troops 
concentrated  at  Victoria,  ready  to  be  em- 
ployed with  the  greatest  effect  in  what- 
ever emergency  might  occur  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war. 

These  marches  and  counter-marches 
had  all  been  made  through  the  enemy's 
country,  without  resistance,  and  with  no 
encounter  except  a  brush  on  the  part  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  May  and  a  detach- 
ment of  dragoons,  whose  rear-guard  and 
baggage  had  been  cut  off  by  "  a  mob  of 
peons,"  or  Mexican  peasants,  while  the 
American  commander  was  reconnoitring 
the  mountain-passes,  in  order  to  discover 
the  most  practicable  route  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  army. 

Eight,  months  only  had  now  passed, 
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since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  more 
than  half  of  the  whole  territory  of  Mex- 
ico was  already  in  the  power  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  California,  New  Mexico,  Chi- 
huahua, Durango,  Coahuila,  New  Leon, 
and  Tamaulipas,  were  all,  if  not  actually 
conquered,  at  least  awed  into  temporary 
subjection,  by  the  American  arms.  By 
his  victories,  Taylor  had  completely  sub- 
dued the  territory  watered  by  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  now  held  it  securely  by  his 
triumphant  u  army  of  occupation."  He 
was  prepared  at  any. moment  to  concen- 
trate his  force  and  march  upon  San  Luis 
Potosi,  where  Santa  Anna  had  gathered 
his  large  army,  but  was  soon  gratified  to 
learn  that  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton had  abandoned  the  project,  which  ap- 
peared so  full  of  difficulty  and  risk,  of 
inarching  against  the  Mexican  general 
from  the  north.     The  other  and  more 


feasible  campaign,  as  suggested  by  Tay- 
lor, had  been  determined  upon  by  the 
American  cabinet. 

Vera  Cruz,  the  principal  port  on  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  was  now  the  point  of  at- 
tack proposed,  and  a  force  was  at  once 
organized  for  this  object.  Nine  new  regi- 
ments of  volunteers,  including  one  of 
Texan  horse,  were  called  for  by  President 
Polk,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, in  order  that  these  might  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  regulars  and  experienced 
volunteers  which  it  was  designed  to  with- 
draw from  the  command  of  Taylor  and 
send  against  Vera  Cruz.  A  Congressional 
bill  for  ten  additional  regiments  was  also 
in  contemplation,  and  its  passage  san- 
guinely  anticipated.  To  General  Win- 
field  Scott,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  armies,  was  assigned  the  lead- 
ership of  the  projected  movement. 
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Winfield  Scott  was  born  on  the 
13  th  of  June,  17  86,  near  Petersburg, 
Dinwiddie  county,  in  Virginia.  His  de- 
scent is  traced  to  a  Scotch  Jacobite,  who, 
after  taking  part  in  the  unfortunate  re- 
bellion of  the  Young  Pretender  in  1745, 
so  cruelly  crushed  by  the  rude  and  bloody 
hand  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  los- 
ing an  elder  brother  on  the  fatal  field  of 
Culloden,  escaped  to  America.  Here  he 
made  Virginia  his  home,  practised  law, 
married,  died  young,  and  left  a  son  Wil- 
liam, who  became  the  husband  of  "Ann 
Mason,  a  lady  of  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able families  of  Virginia."  Winfield  Scott 
was  the  younger  of  two  sons  of  this  Wil- 
liam, who,  after  a  retired  life  as  a  Virgin- 
ian farmer,  died  in  1791.  His  widow,  with 
careful  anxiety,  attended  to  the  nurture 
of  her  children,  and  gave  them  every  fa- 
cility of  education. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Winfield,  by 
the  death  of  his  mother,  became  an  or- 


phan. Although  left  mostly  to  his  own 
guidance,  he,  with  a  worthy  desire  for 
improvement,  voluntarily  entered  the  col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary,  in  order  to 
complete  the  education  begun  under  the 
careful  direction  of  his  parents.  After 
two  years  of  academic  discipline,  he  stud- 
ied law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Virginia  in  1806. 

After  practising  about  twelve  months 
in  his  native  state,  Scott  sought  in  South 
Carolina  another  field  of  labor ;  but,  find- 
ing that  a  year's  residence  was  required 
before  he  could  exercise  his  profession, 
he  was  temporarily  without  occupation. 
While  thus  at  leisure,  his  naturally  ardent 
temperament  readily  sympathized  with 
the  martial  spirit  astir  throughout  the 
country  in  consequence  of  the  repeated 
aggressions  of  GreatBritain  which  threat- 
ened the  war  that  broke  out  in  1812. 

In  the  summer  of  1807,  young  Scott, 
having  returned  to  Virginia,  joined  as  a 
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volunteer  the  Petersburg  troop  of  horse, 
which  had  been  called  out,  after  the  at- 
tack on  the  frigate  Chesapeake, 
to  aid,  in  accordance  with  the 
proclamation  of  President  Jefferson,  in 
preventing  the  entrance  of  British  vessels 
into  the  harbors  of  the  United  States. 
With  a  short  service  at  Lynn  bay,  his 
first  military  duty  ceased. 

As  the  war,  however,  became  more  im- 
minent, the  martial  ardor  of  young  Scott 
increased,  and,  on  his  application  for  a 
commission,  he  was  appointed  a  captain 
of  artillery  in  May,  1808.  A  year  subse- 
quently, he  was  ordered  to  New  Orleans, 
to  join  the  army  under  the  command  of 
General  Wilkinson,  sent  to  protect  Lou- 
isiana from  an  anticipated  invasion  by  the 
British.  Here  he  became  embroiled  with 
his  crafty  and  intriguing  commander,  in 
consequence,  it  is  said,  of  his  firm  resist- 
ance to  the  repeated  efforts  of  Wilkinson 
to  attach  him  to  his  questionable  political 
designs*  The  sturdy  integrity  of  the 
subaltern  vexed  the  irritable  superior, 
who  sought  and  soon  found  an  opportu- 
nity of  taking  revenge.  On  Wilkinson 
being  superseded  in  the  command  of  the 
southern  department  by  General  Hamp- 
ton, Captain  Scott,  with  youthful  indis- 
cretion, spoke  freely  of  the  political  in- 
trigues of  his  former  commander,  and  was 
soon  called  to  answer  before  a  court-mar- 
tial for  "  disrespectful  language  toward 
his  superior  officer."  To  this  charge  was 
added  that  of  intentionally  withholding 
his  men's  money  for  two  months.  On 
being  tried,  he  was  acquitted  of  all  frau- 
dulent intention  in  regard  to  the  soldiers' 

*  Mansfield. 


pay,  but  convicted  of  the  disrespect ;  for 
which  he  was  sentenced  to  suspension 
from  rank,  pay,  and  emoluments,  for  one 
year. 

Captain  Scott  made  good  use  of  this 
forced  leisure,  by  studying  diligently  ev- 
ery work  on  the  military  art  which  he 
could  command ;  and  he  was  at  the  same 
time  consoled  by  the  complimentary  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  in  an  invitation  to 
a  banquet  by  his  fellow-citizens,  for  the 
penalty  he  was  suffering  for  his  youthful 
indiscretion. 

Scott's  career  during  the  war  of  1812 
has  been  already  traced  in  these  pages, 
and  its  incidents  are  among  the  most 
stirring  of  those  of  that  eventful  period. 

Having  achieved  a  high  renown  by  his 
conduct  during  the  war,  General  Scott 
was  hailed  with  the  grateful  applause  of 
the  people,  and  honored  by  the  govern- 
ment. On  the  ratification  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  he  was  asked  to  become 
secretary  of  war,  but  modestly  declined, 
declaring  to  President  Madison  that  he 
was  "  too  young  for  that."  The  delicate 
duty,  however,  of  reducing  the  army  to  a 
peace  establishment  he  readily  assumed ; 
and,  after  its  completion,  still  suffering 
from  the  wounds  inflicted  at  Niagara,  he 
was  sent  to  Europe,  not  only  for  the  res- 
toration of  his  health,  but  for  professional 
improvement.  At  the  same  time,  the  con- 
fidence of  the  government  in  his  discre- 
tion and  capacity  was  shown  by  its  in- 
trusting to  him  the  confidential  mission 
of  ascertaining  the  views  of  the  leading 
European  courts  in  regard  to  the  revolu- 
tionary struggles  then  going  on  in  South 
America  against  the  Spanish  yoke,  and 
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likewise  the  suspected  designs  of  Great 
Britain  upon  the  island  of  Cuba. 

In  Europe,  Scott  was  honored  and  es- 
teemed by  the  greatest  and  best.  Kos- 
ciusko, then  awaiting  in  retirement  at 
Soleure,  in  Switzerland,  an  opportunity 
to  unsheathe  his  sword  in  the  cause  of 
his  native  Poland  —  always  so  ready  to 
leap  from  its  scabbard  at  the  call  of  free- 
men—  wrote,  expressing  his  regret  that 
he  was  unable  to  meet  the  American 
hero.  In  Paris,  Scott  was  cherished  by 
the  warriors  who  had  won  renown  on  the 
great  battle-fields  of  Europe ;  and  in  the 
society  of  the  men  of  letters  and  of  sci- 
ence in  that  refined  capital  he  received 
a  warm  welcome,  and  those  opportunities 
for  general  and  professional  improvement 
of  which  he  never  failed  to  take  advan- 
tage. 

On  the  return  of  General  Scott  to  the 
United  States,  the  command  of  the  sea- 
board was  assigned  to  him ;  and  he  now 
found  in  the  tranquillity  of  peace  a  com- 
panion, by  marrying  (in  March,  1817)  a 
Miss  Maria  Mayo,  the  daughter  of  a  citi- 
zen of  Eichmond,  in  Virginia. 

Scott,  always  a  diligent  student  of  the 
military  art,  now  published  the  result  of 
his  investigations,  in  a  volume  entitled 
u  G-uard  Regulations  for  the  Army ;  or,  Mill- 
tary  Institutes"  a  careful  compend  of  the 
best  authorities  on  tactics.  His  various 
reports  on  similar  subjects  prove  his  dili- 
gent devotion  to  the  theory  of  a  profes- 
sion, in  the  practice  of  which  he  had  been 
always  so  shining  an  exemplar.  His  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  soldier  extended  to 
his  moral  welfare ;  and  he  strove,  not  only 
by  personal  guidance,  but  by  the  influ- 
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ence  of  his  writings,  to  reform  the  habits 
of  the  men.  An  early  and  remarkable 
essay  on  the  subject  of  intemperance  in 
the  army,  shows  him  to  have  been  among 
the  first  to  direct  public  opinion  toward 
reforming  this  harmful  vice. 

Early  in  1832,  a  portion  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  that  ruthless  chieftain,  Black 
Hawk,  had  devastated  the  banks  of  the 
Kock  and  Winnebago  rivers,  stained  their 
streams  with  the  blood  of  the  whites,  and 
aroused  to  arms  the  settlers  of  Illinois. 
It  was  feared  that  the  Winnebagoes,  Pot- 
tawatomies,and  other  tribes  of  the  North- 
west, were  gathering  at  the  call  of  Black 
Hawk,  and  a  general  Indian  war  would 
ensue.  Scott  was  ordered  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  hasten  to  the  scene  of  action, 
and  to  take  the  command  of  the  troops 
destined  to  quell  the  savage  insurrection. 

The  general  accordingly  embarked  his 
thousand  men  at  Buffalo,  in  July;  but 
while  the  steamboats  were  on  their  way 
to  Chicago,  the  cholera  began  its  fearful 
ravages.  In  six  days,  out  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  men  on  board  one  boat,  an 
officer  and  one  hundred  men  died,  and 
eighty  more  were  left  ill  at  Chicago.  On 
another  boat  a  detachment  of  four  hun- 
dred men  w7as  diminished  by  death  and 
desertion  to  a  hundred  and  fifty !  The 
surviving  troops  were  landed  near  Fort 
Gratiot,  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Huron, 
and  here  a  frightful  scene  of  suffering, 
dismay,  and  death,  soon  presented  itself. 
Most  of  the  men  were  swept  off  by  dis- 
ease, and  nearly  all  of  the  frightened  sur- 
vivors deserted,  but  only  to  perish  miser- 
ably by  the  wayside.     The  dead  and  the 
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dying  literally  strewed  the  road.  No  one 
dared  to  approach  the  sufferers,  to  give 
them  a  cup  of  water,  or  bring  the  least 
relief  to  their  agony.  Six  were  seen  ly- 
ing together  under  the  same  tree,  and  all 
in  the  tortures  of  the  disease ;  while  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  half  devoured  by  the 
wolves  and  wild  hogs,  were  passed  every- 
where in  the  woods  and  by-places.  The 
few  straggling  survivors  were  occasion- 
ally discovered  wandering,  they  knew  not 
whither,  with  their  knapsacks  on  their 
backs,  and  shunned  by^  the  terrified  in- 
habitants as  the  source  of  thex  pestilence. 
General  Scott  found  that  only  four 
hundred  out  of  the  thousand  men  who 
had  embarked  at  Buffalo  were  now  left, 
to  continue  the  march  to  the  west.  Hav- 
ing with  careful  humanity  done  his  best 
for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  sick,  Scott 
pushed  on  in  advance  across  the  prairies, 
in  order  to  join  General  Atkinson,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  force  already  col- 
lected on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  diminished  troops  were  left  at  Chi- 
cago, with  orders  to  follow  after  their 
commander. 

On  his  arrival  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Gen- 
eral Scott  found  Atkinson  in  the  full  glow 
of  the  victory  of  "  Bad  Axe,"  over  Black 
Hawk  and  his  band  of  Sacs,  who 
had  been  beaten  and  dispersed 
the  day  previous.  The  fugitive  Indians 
were  overtaken  and  brought  in  as  pris- 
oners. The  chiefs  of  the  allied  tribes  of 
the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  those  of  the  Win- 
nebagoes,  the  Sioux,  and  the  Menomi- 
nees,  suspected  of  conspiring  with  Black 
Hawk,  were  summoned  to  the  camp,  now 
established  on  Rock  island. 


Aug.  2. 


A  negotiation  was  begun,  when  the 
cholera,  continuing  its  destructive  sweep, 
burst  upon  Atkinson's  troops,  and,  after 
a  frightful  ravage  of  a  month,  moved  on 
in  its  march  of  death,  and  at  last  left  the 
remnant  of  the  army  to  resume  its  ser- 
vice in  quelling  the  Indian  insurgents. 

The  savages  no  longer  openly  resisted, 
and  negotiations  were  accordingly  recom- 
menced. The  conferences  which  ensued 
were  surrounded  by  all  the  picturesque 
variety  of  savage  life  and  military  show. 
The  Indian  braves,  with  flowing  mantles 
of  scarlet  dye,  streaming  hair,  and  feath- 
ered head-dresses,  came  to  each  daily  au- 
dience, mounted  on  their  swift  horses. 
Bursting  upon  the  camp  with  a  run,  they 
suddenly  checked  their  reins,  and,  with  a 
quick  spring,  alighting  upon  the  ground, 
arrayed  themselves  in  order,  and  were 
conducted  through  lines  of  soldiers  to  the 
tented  pavilion,  where  they  were  received 
by  General  Scott  and  Governor  Reynolds, 
who  had  been  appointed  commissioners 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  treat 
with  the  Indian  tribes. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  confer- 
ences, the  camp  was  enlivened  by  Indian 
dances,  games,  and  mock  fights.  The 
chief  of  the  Sacs,  Ke-o-kuk  ("  he  who  has 
been  everywhere"),  was  not  only  the  first 
in  council,  but  the  most  skilful  in  the 
chase,  vigorous  on  the  ball-ground,  and 
energetic  in  the  dancing-tent.  The  mili- 
tary bands  mingled  their  music  with  the 
discordant  shouts  and  war-whoops  of  the 
savages.  Military  officers  vied  with  the 
flaunting  braves  in  splendor  of  costume, 
and  regulation  uniforms  alternated  with 
barbaric  trappings  in  the  dance  and  the 
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game.  With  conciliatory  tact,  General 
Scott,  upon  whom  devolved  the  leader- 
ship of  the  negotiation,  succeeded  in  ma- 
king those  treaties  with  the  Indians  that 
secured  to  the  United  States  the  vast  ter- 
ritory now  constituting  the  states  of  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin,  while  the  aborigines  con- 
sented to  retire  to  a  a  reservation"  farther 
west,  where  they  were  left  to  hoe  their 
corn  and  pursue  the  buffalo,  until  an  in- 
satiate and  ever-encroaching  civilization 
again  hungered  for  their  lands.  In  the 
meantime,  the  principal  chiefs,  including 
Black  Hawk,  after  visiting  President  Jack- 
son at  Washington,  were  taken  through 
several  other  cities  on  their  way  home- 
ward, with  the  view  of  duly  impressing 
the  minds  of  the  savages,  and  convincing 
them  of  the  power  and  resources  of  the 
whites. 

Scott's  next  important  military  service 
was  the  delicate  one  of  taking  the  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  troops  at  the 
South,  where,  during  the  agitation  of  the 
"nullification"  doctrines  in  1832,  there 
was  fear  of  a  collision  between  the  state 
of  South  Carolina  and  the  federal  author- 
ities. At  this  critical  period,  Scott  ex- 
hibited great  firmness,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  which  se- 
cured the  confidence  and  good  feeling 
of  all. 

The  Seminole  outbreak  in  Florida,  in 
1835,  soon  offered  another  and  wider 
scope  for  the  generalship  of  Scott.  The 
half-breed  chief  Osceola,  by  his  command- 
ing courage  and  capacity,  and  aspiring 
desires,  had  acquired  great  influence  over 
the  Indians,  not  only  of  his  own  tribe,  the 
Creeks,  but  also  of  the  Seminoles  and  the 
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Mickasukies,  and,  after  pretending  friend- 
ship, gathered  his  savage  followers  and 
made  war  upon  the  whites. 

At  this  time,  General  Clinch,  at  the 
head  of  a  few  regulars  and  some  volun- 
teers of  Florida,  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Drane,  about  seventy  miles  southwest  of 
St.  Augustine.  As  he  was  supposed  to 
be  in  imminent  danger  from  the  Indians, 
and  also  in  great  want  of  supplies,  Major 
Dade  set  out  on  his  march  from  Fort 
Brooke,  at  the  head  of  Tampa 
bay,  with  a  hundred  and  twelve 
men,  to  his  relief.  He  had  proceeded 
but  about  half  the  distance,  when,  four 
days  afterward,  the  savages,  who  were 
hid  in  ambush,  suddenly  sprang  upon 
him.  The  major  and  all  but  four  of  his 
men  were  killed ;  and  these  four,  horribly 
mangled,  afterward  died  of  their  wounds. 
One  of  them,  supposed  to  be  dead,  was 
thrown  into  a  heap  of  the  slain,  around 
which  the  Indians  danced,  in  exultation 
of  their  victory. 

On  the  very  day  of  Dade's  massacre, 
the  daring  Osceola,  with  a  small  band, 
was  prowling  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  King,  situated  about  twen- 
ty miles  southwest  from  Payne's  Land- 
ing, and  sixty-five  miles  from  St.  Augus- 
tine. General  Thompson,  the  agent  of 
the  government  (who  had,  during  the  ne- 
gotiations which  preceded  the  war,  given 
mortal  offence  to  Osceola  by  putting  that 
chief  in  irons),  was  here  stationed.  As 
the  general  and  a  few  friends  were  dining 
at  a  storehouse,  distant  only  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  the  fort,  they  were 
surprised  by  a  sudden  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry, and  five  out  of  nine  were  killed. 
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The  body  of  Thompson  was  found  pierced 
by  fifteen  bullets.  Osceola  and  his  party 
rushed  in,  scalped  the  dead,  and  retreated 
before  they  could  be  fired  upon  by  the 
garrison  of  the  fort. 

Two  days  afterward,  General 
Clinch  engaged  and  repulsed  the 
Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Withlacoo- 
chee.  The  savages,  however,  emboldened 
by  their  present  successes,  now  began  a 
ruthless  war  of  death  and  devastation. 
From  their  hiding-places  in  the  marshes 
and  tangled  woods  they  rushed  out  at  ev- 
ery opportunity,  and  with  torch  and  knife 
destroyed  the  white  settlements  and  mur- 
dered the  inhabitants. 

The  government  of  the  United  States 
was  at  length  impelled  to  energetic  ac- 
tion; and,  early  in  1836,  General  Scott 
was  ordered  to  take  command 
of  the  troops  sent  to  subdue  the 
Indians.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Scott  saw  the  secretary  of  war  at  Wash- 
ington, to  whom  he  had  been  summoned, 
and  was  asked  when  he  could  set  out  for 
Florida.  "  To-night !"  was  the  prompt  re- 
ply. Official  action  was  less  rapid,  and 
the  general  was  delayed,  waiting  for  his 
instructions,  until  the  next  day.  On  the 
22d  of  February,  he  was  at  Picolata,  on 
the  river  St.  Johns,  where  he  organized 
his  force  and  set  out  on  the  campaign, 
which  proved,  however,  from  the  nature 
of  the  country,  barren  of  result.*  The 
Indians,  hiding  in  the  dreary  wilds  and 
forests  of  the  "  hammocks,"  or  in  the  inac- 
cessible morasses  and  mangrove-jungles 
of  the  "everglades"  of  the  peninsula  of 
Florida,  eluded  every  search. 

*  Mansfield. 
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General  Scott  was  now  persuaded  that 
his  force  was  inadequate,  and  wrote  to 
the  secretary  of  war:  "Not  less  than 
three  thousand  troops  are  indispensable 
— two  thousand  four  hundred  infantry 
and  four  hundred  horse — the  country  to 
be  secured  and  occupied  requiring  that 
number." 

In  May,  the  Creeks  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama  having  followed  the  example  of 
their  savage  brethren  in  Florida,  Scott 
left  St.  Augustine  and  proceeded  to  the 
fresh  scene  of  war.  In  Georgia,  the  In- 
dians were  readily  quelled  by  the  prompt 
action  of  General  Jesup,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  troops  in  that 
state.  Scott  arrived  in  time,  however,  to 
aid  in  the  organization  of  the  victorious 
force ;  but  soon  after,  in  consequence  of 
a  misunderstanding  with  General  Jesup, 
which  resulted  in  his  recall,  he  returned 
to  Washington.  A  court  of  inquiry  into 
his  conduct  of  the  Seminole  war  was  as- 
sembled some  months  after  his  arrival. 
Scott  vindicated  himself  by  a  clear  expo- 
sition of  his  plans  and  their  execution, 
and  was  unanimously  acquitted  by  his 
judges,  who  declared  that  "  the  Seminole 
campaign  was  well  devised,  and  prose- 
cuted with  energy,  steadiness,  and  abil- 
ity."* 

When  the  revolt  of  the  disaffected  in- 
habitants of  Canada  against  the  British 
authorities  broke  out  in  1837,  there  was 
a  warm  sympathy  with  their  cause  ex- 
pressed by  their  near  neighbors  lying  on 
the  borders  of  the  United  States.  Among 
them  were  many  reckless  adventurers, 
native  and  foreign,  who  sought,  in  the 
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prevalent  agitation,  occasion  for  carrying 
out  their  objects  of  private  gain  or  pub- 
lic disorder.  Deriving  encouragement 
and  aid  from  the  insurgents  in  Canada, 
these  men  succeeded  in  gathering  a  con- 
siderable number  of  followers,  whom  they 
bound  together  by  a  secret  oath,  organ- 
ized into  a  military  force,  and  prepared 
to  lead  into  British  territory,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  disaffected  of  the 
province  in  overturning  the  constituted 
authorities.  Van  Rensselaer,*  a  restless 
borderer  and  indefatigable  agitator,  be- 
came one  of  the  prominent  leaders  in  the 
movement ;  and,  having  gathered  togeth- 
er several  hundred  miscellaneous  follow- 
ers, he  crossed  from  Schlosser  and  took 
possession  of  Navy  island,  near  Niagara 
falls.  To  keep  up  communication  with 
the  American  shore,  he  employed  a  small 
steamboat,  called  the  Caroline,  to  ply  be- 
tween Schlosser  and  Navy  island,  which 
were  directly  opposite  to  each  other. 

Some  loyal  Canadians  leagued  togeth- 
er at  Chippewa,  and  determined  to  cap- 
ture the  boat.  Disregarding  the  rights 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  they 
crossed  over  in  the  night,  and 
cut  out  the  Caroline,  while  she 
was  lying  at  the  wharf  at  Schlosser.  An 
American  citizen,  of  the  name  of  Durfee, 
was  killed,  and  several  wounded,  during 
the  struggle.  The  steamboat  was  then 
set  on  fire,  and  turned  adrift  over  the 
falls. 

An  intense  excitement  in  the  United 
States  followed  this  act  of  violation,  to 
which  rumor  added  the  wantonness  of 

*  This  Van  Rensselaer,  though  an  American,  was  not 
one  of  the  Van  Eensselaers  of  Albany. 
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cruelty ;  for  it  was  reported,  though  er- 
roneously, that  several  wounded  Ameri- 
can citizens  were  left  to  perish  with  the 
boat  in  its  descent  down  the  cataract. 

President  Yan  Buren  had  already  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  enjoining  upon  all 
good  citizens  to  observe  the  strictest  neu- 
trality toward  the  British  provinces ;  but 
this  had  not  restrained  the  reckless  ad- 
venturers of  the  border.  On  the  viola- 
tion of  our  territory  by  the  Canadians,  a 
stronger  though  a  different  motive  im- 
pelled the  government  to  action.  The 
duty  of  protecting  our  own  rights  aroused 
all  its  energies,  which  had  remained  com- 
paratively impassive  under  the  obliga- 
tions toward  a  foreign  country. 

General  Scott  was  in  Washington  on 
the  4th  of  January,  when  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  capture  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  Caroline  reached  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  at  once  summoned  before 
the  cabinet  council,  and  ordered  to  repair 
to  the  frontier,  with  all  the  necessary  au- 
thority to  check  American  invaders  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  resist 
every  attempt  upon  our  territory  by  the 
Canadians.  Having,  on  his  way  through 
New  York,  ordered  all  the  men  at  the 
recruiting-stations  to  be  sent  after  him, 
he  hastened  to  the  northern  frontier,  in 
company  with  Governor  Marcy. 

Here  the  general  at  once  set  about  ac- 
complishing the  important  objects  of  his 
mission,  which  was  conducted  with  such 
a  temperate  firmness  and  skilful  tact,  that 
peace,  when  war  appeared  so  imminent, 
was  secured  beyond  peradventure.  With 
unexampled  activity,  he  was  everywhere 
along  the  frontier,  from  Michigan  to  Ver- 
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mont,  here  exhorting  the  citizens  to  good 
order,  and  there  checking  the  armed  agi- 
tators with  resolute  words  of  command. 
"Fellow-citizens — and  I  thank  God  we 
have  a  common  government  as  well  as 
a  common  origin — I  stand  before  you," 
said  he,  "without  troops  and  without 
arms,  save  the  blade  by  my  side.  I  am, 
therefore,  within  your  power.  Some  of 
you  have  known  me  in  other  scenes,  and 
all  of  you  know  that  I  am  ready  to  do 
what  my  country  and  what  duty  demands. 
I  tell  you,  then,  except  it  be  over  my 
body,  you  shall  not  pass  this  line — you 
shall  not  embark !"  To  the  British,  he 
presented  the  same  firm  attitude,  alike 
determined  that  wrong  should  neither  be 
done  nor  suffered. 

In  the  same  year  (1838),  General  Scott 
was  employed  in  a  service  which  he  per- 
formed with  his  characteristic  humanity, 
and  succeeded  in  avoiding  an  appeal  to 
arms  and  the  consequent  bloodshed.  He 
was  appointed  to  take  the  command  of 
the  troops  sent  to  the  Cherokee  country. 
This  duty  was  to  remove  the  Indians,  who 
still  clung  to  their  mountain- homes  in 
Georgia,  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee,  to  the  "reservation"  on  the 
Arkansas  river.  His  orders  were,  to  ef- 
fect this  object  peaceably  if  he  could,  but 
forcibly  if  he  must.*  He  accomplished 
all  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of 
blood,  and  earned  this  tribute  from  the 
most  earnest  of  peacemakers  and  warm- 
est lover  of  his  fellow-men :  "  To  this  dis- 
tinguished man,"  wrote  Doctor  Channing 
of  Scott,  "  belongs  the  rare  honor  of  uni- 
ting with  military  energy  and  daring  the 

*  Mansfield. 


spirit  of  a  philanthropist.  His  exploits 
in  the  field,  which  placed  him  in  the  first 
rank  of  our  soldiers,  have  been  obscured 
by  the  purer  and  more  lasting  glory  of 
a  pacificator,  and  of  a  friend  of  mankind. 
In  the  whole  history  of  the  intercourse 
of  civilized  with  barbarous  or  half-civil- 
ized communities,  we  doubt  whether  a 
brighter  page  can  be  found  than  that 
which  records  his  agency  in  the  removal 
of  the  Cherokees.  As  far  as  the  wrongs 
done  to  this  race  can  be  atoned  for,  Gen- 
eral Scott  has  made  the  expiation." 

After  his  bloodless  campaign  among 
the  Indians,  Scott  was  again  summoned 
as  a  peacemaker  to  the  disputed  territo- 
ry between  the  British  province  of  New 
Brunswick  and  the  state  of  Maine.  Here 
he  met  in  the  English  governor,  Sir  John 
Harvey,  an  old  antagonist  whom  he  had 
fought  in  the  war  of  1812.  A  common 
chivalry  had  united  the  two  by  a  mutual 
bond  of  esteem,  and  those  who  had  been 
foes  in  battle  became  friends  in  peace. 
The  personal  friendship  thus  established 
led  to  conciliatory  relations,  which  readi- 
ly smoothed  the  way  to  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute  between  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick.  By  the  mediation  of  Gen- 
eral Scott,  all  difficulty  was  removed,  and 
an  amicable  adjustment  agreed  upon  du- 
ring the  spring  of  1839. 

The  popularity  of  Scott  had  now  so 
extended,  that  he  was  presented  for  nom- 
ination to  the  presidency  as  one  of  the 
candidates  of  the  whig  convention  held 
in  1840,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
General  Harrison.  On  the  death  of  Ma- 
jor-General Macomb,  at  Wash- 
ington,  in  1841,  Scott  became 
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commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States.* 

Af  the  opening  of  the  Mexican  war, 
President  Polk  proposed  to  send  General 
Scott  to  the  scene  of  hostilities,  to  assume 
the  chief  command.  His  plans  not  meet- 
ing with  a  ready  concurrence  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  at  Washington,  led  to 
an  angry  recrimination,  and  the  suspect- 
ed partisan  opposition  which  he  encoun- 
tered extorted  from  Scott  the  petulant 
remark,  "  The  enemy  in  front  is  not  half 
so  much  to  be  feared  as  an  attack  from 
the  rear."  His  services,  therefore,  were 
not  called  into  full  requisition  until  near 
the  close  of  1846,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  Mexico,  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  forces  there,  and  especially 
to  organize  and  set  on  foot  an  expedition 
to  operate  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Scott  promptly  obeyed  the  order,  and 

*  '■  In  the  character  of  Scott,"  says  his  biographer,  "  are 
mingled  some  elements  generally  supposed  to  be  very 
opposite  in  their  qualities,  and  yet  have  been  completely 
harmonized  in  him.  He  is  ardent,  yet  calculating  ;  ener- 
getic, and  yet  mild  ;  stern  in  discipline,  yet  humane  ;  a 
warrior,  and  yet  the  friend  of  peace  ;  authoritative,  and 
yet  obedient.  In  everything,  we  find  the  stern,  strong, 
and  vigorous  elements  of  character,  restrained  and  modi- 
fied by  mild  and  amiable  dispositions." 

Scott,  with  the  physical  proportions  of  a  giant,  being 
about  seven  feet  high,  has  an  almost  feminine  delicacy  of 
feeling,  which,  while  it  nurtures  gentleness  of  sentiment 
and  prompts  to  humanity  of  action,  is  liable  to  extremes 
of  sensibility,  that,  under  provocation,  real  or  suspected, 
degenerates  into  irritability  of  temper.  Gallant,  chival- 
rous, and  aspiring,  his  lofty  bearing  and  self-confidence 
have  at  times  been  wrongfully  taken  for  vanity  and  pom- 
posity, to  which  his  rhetorical  and  exaggerated  manner 
of  speech  has  not  a  little  contributed. 
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at  once  set  sail  for  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  fully  trusting  that  the  means  for 
executing  the  proposed  attack  upon  Vera 
Cruz  would  be  speedily  supplied.  He 
had  been  assured  that  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  transports  would  be  provided,  surf- 
boats  for  the  landing  of  the  troops  built, 
a  train  of  siege-ordnance  collected  and 
sent  forward,  and  ten  new  regiments  add- 
ed to  the  army  after  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gress* 

On  the  1st  of  January,  Scott  reached 
the  Rio  Grande,  but  found  that  his 
trust  in  the  energetic  action  of  the 
government  was  destined  to  disappoint- 
ment. The  ten  regiments  were  not  voted 
by  Congress,  and  the  commander-in-chief 
was  forced  to  content  himself  with  the 
meager  army  he  could  muster  from  the 
ranks  of  General  Taylor,  or  give  up  all 
hope  of  the  attempt  upon  Vera  Cruz.  He 
decided  upon  the  former  alternative;  and, 
summoning  the  regulars  from  the  scat- 
tered camps  on  the  upper  Rio  Grande, 
and  mustering  them  at  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  he  embarked  and  despatched  them 
to  the  island  of  Lobos,  the  rendezvous  se- 
lected for  the  concentration  of  the  force, 
twelve  thousand  strong,  with  which  he 
proposed  to  assault  Vera  Cruz.  To  Tay- 
lor he  left  but  about  seven  thousand  vol- 
unteers and  a  few  companies  of  regular 
artillery.  This  was  the  force  that  won 
the  victory  at  Buena  Vista,  the  glorious 
incidents  of  which  now  claim  a  record. 

*  Mansfield. 
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General  Taylor,  with  the  flower 
of  his  command,  comprising  all  of 
General  Worth's  division  and  most  of  the 
other  regulars,  plucked  from  him  by  Scott 
to  secure  and  adorn  his  expected  triumph 
at  Vera  Cruz,  was  left  with  ( only  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  mostly  vol- 
unteers. Five  thousand  of  this  meager 
force  were  concentrated  at  Monterey,  and 
the  rest  were  scattered  along  the  defen- 
sive line  previously  established,  although 
now  somewhat  restricted  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  from  Victoria  and 
other  remote  points. 

In  spite  of  the  suggestions  of  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington,  and  the  opinion 
of  Scott,  Taylor  still  held  Saltillo,  where 
General  Butler,  with  the  Kentucky  and 
Indiana  volunteers,  was  posted.  Wool, 
with  his  command  diminished  by  those 
who  had  marched  with  Worth  to  join  the 
general-in-chief,  was  at  Buena  Vista,  a  po- 
sition whose  natural  advantages  as  a  hold- 
ing-ground against  any  force  which  the 
Mexicans  might  bring,  had  strongly  im- 
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pressed  themselves  upon  his  military  eye. 
Here,  having  heard  a  rumor  that  the  en- 
emy were  on  the  march  from  San  Luis 
Potosi,  the  general  sent  out  a  re- 
connoitring-party of  thirty-three 
men,  of  the  Arkansas  cavalry,  under  Ma- 
jor Borland,  who  were  to  proceed  as  far 
as  Encarnacion,  to  discover  if  there  were 
any  traces  of  the  foe. 

Borland,  in  the  meantime,  having  been 
joined  by  Major  Gaines  and  Captain  Clay, 
with  thirty-five  Kentucky  horsemen,  and 
meeting  with  no  indications  of  danger  at 
Encarnacion,  passed  the  night  there  in 
fancied  security,  without  even  an  outpost 
to  guard  him  against  surprise !  In  the 
morning,  he  proposed  to  push 
on  still  farther  into  the  country, 
without  awaiting  orders  from  Wool,  and 
continuing  his  observations  on  his  own 
responsibility.  The  night  passed  quiet- 
ly, without  an  alarm  to  disturb  the  confi- 
dent repose  of  the  unguarded  sleepers. 
The  little  village  was  still  and  dark,  and 
the  plain  which  surrounded  it  was  so 
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shrouded  with  a  heavy  mist,  that  a  whole 
army  might  have  approached  unseen  by 
the  most  watchful  eye.  Next 
morning,  the  careless  troopers 
awoke  from  their  deep  slumber  with  a 
call  to  horse,  and  prepared  to  mount  and 
take  to  the  road.  They  had,  however, 
hardly  shaken  off  the  lingering  weight  of 
their  heavy  sleep,  and  opened  their  lan- 
guid lids  to  the  light  of  day,  when  they 
saw  at  every  door,  in  each  lane,  and  on 
all  the  roads,  the  thronging  Mexicans. 

During  the  night,  some  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Encarnacion  had  stolen  away 
to  Metahuala,  and  informed  General 
Minon,  who  was  there,  in  command  of 
the  advanced  corps  of  the  Mexican  cav- 
alry, of  the  presence  of  the  Americans. 
He  at  once  had  a  thousand  men  in  the 
saddle,  and  led  them  on  in  hot  haste 
to  Encarnacion,  where  he  arrived  before 
the  break  of  day,  and  so  completely 
surrounded  the  little  place,  that  there 
was  not  left  a  single  avenue  of  escape. 

The  American  officers,  for  a  moment, 
thought  of  making  a  desperate  effort 
to  cut  their  way  through  the  crowded 
horsemen  of  the  foe  ;  but  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  success  caused  them  to  aban- 
don the  scheme  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
suggested.  They  accordingly  surrend- 
ered ;  and  thus  two  majors,  two  captains, 
one  subaltern,  and  sixty-six  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates,  became 
prisoners-of-war  without  firing  a  shot. 

A  few  days  subsequently,  seventeen 
Kentucky  troopers,  with  their  captain, 
Heady,  met  with  a  similar  fate  while 
examining  the  pass  of  Palmas  Adentro, 
about  five  miles  north  of  Saltillo.  The 
lit 


captives  were  all  sent  to  San  Luis  Po- 
tosi,  with  the  exception  of  Captain 
Henrie,  a  Texan,  who  had  accompanied 
Major  Borland,  and  who  once  before 
having  been  a  prisoner,  during  the  war 
between  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  made 
his  escape,  feared  that  his  head  was  in 
danger.  He  now  attempted  a  second 
time  to  escape,  and  succeeded.  Mounted 
on  a  thoroughbred  horse,  he  broke 
from  his  guards,  and,  notwithstanding 
a  hot  fire  poured  after  him,  got  to  the 
rear  in  safety.  Keeping  to  the  right 
of  the  main  road,  to  avoid  detached 
parties  of  the  enemy,  who  were  scour- 
ing the  country,  the  hard  and  long  rid- 
ing, with  a  want  of  water,  broke  down 
his  weary  beast,  and  he  was  forced  to 
continue  his  wanderings  on  foot.  With- 
out arms,  without  food  or  drink,  and 
in  danger  of  being  murdered  by  the 
people  of  the  country  should  he  stop  at 
the  ranchos  to  procure  them,  he  at  last 
succeeded,  after  three  days  of  suffering, 
in  falling  in  with  a  reconnoitring  party 
of  his  comrades  from  Agua  Nueva.* 

In  consequence  of  these  threatening 
demonstrations  of  the  enemy,  and  be- 
lieving that  they  indicated  an  advance 
of  the  whole  force  of  Santa  Anna  from 
San  Luis  Potosi,  General  Taylor  set  out 
from  Monterey  with  five  thousand  men, 
leaving  fifteen  hundred  to  garrison  that 
city,  and  took  post  at  Saltillo,  with  a 
determination  to  give  the  Mexi- 
cans battle,  should  they  come. 
Finding  it  politic  to  present  a  bold 
front,  in  order  to  encourage  the  emo- 
tional volunteers    composing  his  main 

*  Ripley. 
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force,  who  had  become  somewhat  de- 
jected in  consequence  of  the  recent  cap- 
ture of  their  comrades,  Taylor  resolved 
to  take  a  position  still  farther  in  ad- 
vance. Moreover,  by  thus  pushing  on, 
he  would  not  only  inspirit  his  troops, 
but  obtain  possession  of  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  defile  passing  through 
the  gorges  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  thus 
force  the  Mexicans  to  fight  in  the  field, 
or  strive  with  their  adversaries  while 
the  latter,  with  their  inferior  numbers, 
were  in  a  position  which  would  give 
them  every  natural  advantage  of  de- 
fence. Had  the  American  commander 
fallen  back  to  Monterey,  as  had  been  ad- 
vised by  the  government  and  suggested 
by  General  Scott,  Saltillo,  with  every 
resource  for  an  army,  would  have  been 
left  open  to  the  advance  of  Santa  Anna, 
and  have  allowed  him  to  manoeuvre  at 
his  leisure.* 

General  Taylor  accordingly  moved 
forward  with  the  five  thousand  men 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  en- 
camped at  Agua  Nueva,  eighteen  miles 
south  of  Saltillo,  on  the  road  that  led 
from  San  Luis  Potosi.  A  small  garrison, 
consisting  of  four  companies  of  the  Illi- 
nois volunteers,  under  Major  Warren, was 
left  to  guard  the  town  ;  and  two  twen- 
ty-four-pound howitzers,  with  several 
smaller  pieces,  were  placed  under  the 
charge  of  Captain  Webster  and  a  com- 
pany of  artillerymen,  to  hold  the  strong 
redoubt  constructed  for  the  defence  of 
Saltillo  and  its  approaches. 

Agua  Nueva,  where  the  army 
was  now  encamped,  was  situa- 

*  Ripley. 
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ted  at  the  opening  from  the  south  of  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Enastada.  If  the 
enemy  should  advance  by  the  direct 
road  from  San  Luis  Potosi  through  En- 
carnacion,  they  would  be  compelled  to 
march  over  a  desert  of  thirty-five  miles 
in  extent  which  stretched  from  that 
place  to  Agua  Nueva.  Thus,  if  they 
ventured  on  an  attack,  they  would  come 
wearied  by  a  long  trudge  over  the  waste, 
where  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water  to 
be  had,  and  fight  with  the  disadvantage 
of  fatigue  and  exhaustion  against  the 
Americans,  refreshed  by  the  repose  of 
the  camp  and  its  abundant  supplies. 

There  were,  however,  two  other 
routes  by  which  the  Mexicans  could  ap- 
proach. These,  though  difficult,  might 
be  taken,  which  would  bring  the  enemy 
on  the  flank  of  the  Americans,  and  pos- 
sibly cut  off  communication  either  with 
Saltillo  or  the  pass  of  Buena  Vista.  Tay- 
lor awaited  the  movements  of  the  Mex- 
icans, and,  if  they  threatened  his  rear, 
prepared  to  fall  back  to  Buena  Vista, 
and  put  his  force  in  the  pass,  six  miles 
in  front  of  Saltillo,  and  farther  back 
from  Agua  Nueva. 

As  the  despatches  of  General  Scott, 
in  which  he  had  written  to  Taylor  an  ac- 
count of  his  proposed  expedition,  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Santa  Anna,  by 
the  capture  of  Lieutenant  Ritchie,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Mexican  general 
would  move  with  his  whole  force  in  the 
direction  of  Vera  Cruz.  Santa  Anna, 
however,  trusting  to  the  garrison,  and 
the  strong  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa, 
for  the  defence  of  the  city  on  the  gulf, 
and  eager  to  satisfy  the  popular  cry  for 
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a  victory,  and  to  establish  his  own  in- 
fluence by  an  immediate  military  tri- 
umph, determined  to  strike  a  prompt 
blow  at  Taylor,  who  with  his  meager 
force  he  believed  was  at  his  mercy. 

The  Mexican  general  accordingly  be- 
gan his  march  on  the  road  to  Saltillo, 
from  San  Luis  Potosi,  toward  the  close 
of  January,  and  at  length  reached  En- 
carnacion,  where  he  concentra- 
ted his  army  of  nearly  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  prepared  for  battle. 

As  the  enemy  approached,  the  Amer- 
ican camp  at  Agua  Nueva  was  hourly 
kept  on  the  alert  by  reports  of  the 
advancing  force ;  and,  as  it  was  known 
to  be  of  great  strength,  each  man  felt 
that  a  hard  and  bloody  struggle  was 
imminent,  but  not  one  doubted  of  a 
victorious  issue.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  equally  confident  of  the 
success  of  the  arms  of  their  own  soldiers ; 
and,  as  they  thronged  toward  the  com- 
ing hosts  of  their  deliverers,  they  cast 
defiant  looks  upon  the  invaders,  and  in- 
solently exulted  in  anticipatory  boasts 
of  crushing  them. 

The  vigilant  Taylor  posted  his  guards 
night  and  day  on  every  road  and  in 
every  mountain-pass  leading  to  his 
camp,  and  sent  out  his  patrols  and  spies 
far  into  all  the  surrounding  country.  It 
was  thus  discovered  that  General  Mi- 
Son,  with  an  advanced  force  of  two 
thousand  cavalry,  was  hovering  about 
the  neighborhood.  He,  by  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country,  derived  from 
his  spies  and  his  sympathetic  country- 
men, was  enabled  to  cross  from  highway 
to  highway,  from  acclivity  to  acclivity 


through  the  intricate  defiles  and  narrow 
gorges  of  the  mountains.  Taylor  there- 
fore sent  out  Colonel  May,  with  four 
hundred  mounted  men  and  some  pieces 
of  artillery,  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  ubiquitous  Mexican.  Fearful  that 
he  might  stealthily  approach  by  La  He- 
dionda,  on  the  west,  and  thus  by  turn- 
ing the  left  of  the  American  camp,  and 
taking  a  cross-road,  reach  Buena  Vista, 
or,  through  the  Palmas  Adentro  pass, 
Saltillo  in  the  rear,  May  was  directed  to 
get  upon  his  trace  if  possible,  and  bring 
back  swift  report  of  his  manoeuvres.  At 
the  same  time,  Major  Ben  M'Culloch, 
with  a  small  band  of  Texan  spies,  was 
sent  forward  in  the  direction  of  Encar- 
nacion,  to  the  south,  to  get  what  intelli- 
gence he  could  of  the  main  force  of  the 
Mexicans,  whom  Santa  Anna  was  known 
to  have  concentrated  in  that  quarter. 

Colonel  May  made  his  way  through 
the  gorges  of  the  mountains,  ascended 
the  hilltops,  and  narrowly  scanned  every 
valley,  road,  and  by-way,  for  signs  of 
the  enemy.  The  natives  of  the  country 
were  equally  watchful,  and  at  every 
turn  May  could  discover,  from  the  sig- 
nal-fires on  the  summits,  that  his  move- 
ments were  closely  observed  and  thus 
telegraphed  to  the  Mexican  troops,  of 
whose  approach  he  himself  was  made 
aware  by  the  great  clouds  of  dust  which 
rose  from  a  neighboring  valley. 

Detained  by  the  absence  of  some  of 
his  scouts,  May  determined  to  pass  the 
night  at  La  Hedionda.  That  he  might 
be  prepared  for  an  attack  which  he  sup- 
posed probable,  as  it  was  likely  that 
General  Minon  would  attempt  to  cut  off 
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his  return  to  the  camp,  the  colonel  pre- 
pared to  defend  himself.  Bales  of  cot- 
ton, found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
village,  were  heaped  up,  to  barricade  the 
streets ;  the  pieces  of  artillery  were 
dragged  into  position;  the  men  dis- 
mounted, to  occupy  the  various  yards 
and  buildings  ;  and  the  horses  kept  sad- 
dled, that  they  might  be  ready  for  ser- 
vice on  the  urgency  of  the  moment. 

The  enemy,  however,  did  not  appear ; 
but  during  the  night  one  of  the  Mexican 
peasants  came  in  with  the  startling  in- 
telligence that  General  Minon  was  near 
by,  and  that  Santa  Anna  was  about  to 
march  with  his  whole  army  to  attack 
Taylor  at  Agua  Nueva.  May  now 
promptly  proposed  to  return ;  for  he 
knew  that,  with  all  the  regular  cavalry 
and  a  section  of  the  artillery,  he  could 
be  ill  spared  in  the  general  engagement 
which  seemed  so  imminent.  As  he  be- 
gan his  night's  march,  the  signal-fires 
again  flamed  from  every  mountain-top, 
to  give  information  of  the  movement,  it 
was  supposed,  to  Minon,  in  order  that 
he  might  hasten  to  the  junction  of  the 
roads  from  La  Hedionda  and  Guachu- 
chil,  and,  anticipating  the  arrival  of  May, 
cut  him  off  from  access  to  Agua  Nueva. 
Everything  was  accordingly  prepared 
by  the  Americans  for  instant  combat. 
A  strong  advance-guard  was  thrown  far 
to  the  front,  and  flankers  to  the  right 
and  left,  to  prevent  surprise.  The  artil- 
lery kept  the  road,  supported  on  either 
side  by  the  regular  dragoons,  and  the 
mounted  volunteers  followed  in  the  rear. 
Fire-balls  still  burned  from  the  moun- 
tain  summits,  throwing  a  lurid  glare 


Feb.  21, 


upon  the  hillsides,  and  deepening  the 
shadows  of  the  gorges. 

Thus  the  Americans  moved  on,  ex- 
pecting each  moment  to  meet  the  enemy 
in  fierce  encounter,  but  ready,  at  every 
hazard  of  danger,  to  cut  their  way  to 
the  support  "  of  the  devoted  little  army 
remaining  with  our  brave  old  general."* 
Minon,  however,  failed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  opportunity  ;  and 
at  daybreak,  on  the  following 
morning,  Colonel  May  led  his  column  in- 
to Agua  Nueva,  after  a  perilous  march  of 
sixty  miles  in  less  than  twenty-one  hours. 

Major  M'Culloch  came  back  in  the 
afternoon,  having  made  a  daring  recon- 
noissance  within  the  very  pickets  of  the 
enemy,  and,  after  a  full  view  of  their 
force  at  Encarnacion,  confirmed  the  ru- 
mor that  Santa  Anna  was  there,  with 
his  whole  army,  in  readiness  to  march 
to  the  attack. 

General  Taylor,  well  assured  that 
Santa  Anna  was  in  great  force  on  his 
front,  and  that  Minon  was  hovering 
about  his  flank,  determined  to  fall  back 
to  Buena  Vista,  lest  the  Mexicans  might 
turn  the  left  or  gain  the  rear  of  his 
more  exposed  position  at  Agua  Nueva. 
Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st 
of  February,  the  troops  were  withdrawn, 
and  throughout  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing the  time  was  occupied  in  removing 
the  stores ;  while  Colonel  Yell,  with  a 
portion  of  the  Arkansas  mounted  vol- 
unteers, remained  behind  to  guard  the 
last  wagon  or  man  that  lingered. 

The  new  position,  which  General 
Wool,  with  a  sagacious  foresight,  had 

*  The  Battle  of  Buena  Vista,  by  James  Henry  Carleton. 
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already  suggested,  was  in  the  pass  be- 
tween the  valley  of  La  Encantada  and 
that  of  Saltillo.  Breaking  through  the 
range  of  arid  mountains  which  stretch 
their  lofty  and  rugged  peaks  from  east 
to  west,  it  leads  through  a  steep  defile, 
varying  in  width  from  one  and  a  half 
to  four  miles,  from  the  rancho  of  La 
Encantada,  at  the  southern  end  (where 
it  suddenly  opens  upon  the  plain  of  the 
valley  of  that  name),  to  Saltillo,  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles,  where  it  abruptly 
terminates  by  a  declivity  at  the  north, 
upon  which  this  town  is  built.  Through 
the  pass  runs  a  stream,  for  the  most  part 
coursing  close  to  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains which  rise  on  the  western  side, 
but  leaving  here  and  there  patches  of 
alluvial  land  in  a  state  of  cultivation. 
The  road  stretches  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  rivulet,  upon  the  high  table-land 
which  rises  some  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
above  the  water,  and  gradually  ascends 
to  the  lofty  mountains  beyond. 

The  pass  could  only  be  entered  from 
the  southwest,  in  the  direction  whence 
the  enemy  were  expected  from  Encarna- 
cion,  by  the  narrows  called  La  Angostu- 
ra— where  the  road,  with  hardly  a  foot 
of  earth  to  spare,  is  closely  compressed 
between  the  precipitous  ridge  on  the 
one  side  to  the  east,  and  the  perpen- 
dicular bank  of  the  stream  on  the  other 
to  the  west.  With  high  mountains  on 
the  right  and  left,  and  a  river,  deep 
gullies  crossing  and  recrossing  each 
other,  and  an  abrupt  bluff  scored  with 
ravines  intervening,  there  was  appar- 
ently no  other  way  for  an  army  to  enter 
but  by  the  scant  road. 


General  Taylor  chose  as  the  field  of 
battle  the  plateau  on  the  east,  which 
extends  back  from  the  bluff  above  the 
narrow  highway  at  La  Angostura. 
"  This '  plateau,"  writes  a  military  ob- 
server, "  is  over  four  hundred  yards 
in  width  nearest  the  road,  and  some 
two  hundred  yards  at  its  upper  ex- 
tremity. In  the  rear  of  it  there  is  a 
deep  ravine,  too  precipitous  for  the  pas- 
sage of  artillery,  and  very  difficult  for 
cavalry ;  in  front  there  is  another,  still 
deeper  and  more  difficult;  thence  all 
the  way  to  La  Encantada,  the  whole 
pass  to  the  left  of  the  stream  is  a  suc- 
cession of  alternate  ridges  and  barran- 
cas, wonderfully  calculated  to  cripple 
the  movements  of  cavalry  and  artillery, 
and  to  deprive  infantry  of  every  ad- 
vantage which  it  might  otherwise  pos- 
sess by  superiority  in  numbers."* 

The  village  or  hacienda  of  Buena 
Yista,  built  of  flat-roofed  houses  of  sun- 
dried  brick,  is  situated  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  the  rear  of  the  narrows 
and  the  plateau  on  which  Taylor  had 
determined  to  meet  the  enemy. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  American 
troops  were  encamped  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  village, 
with  the  exception  of  Colonel  Feb*  22, 
Hardin's  regiment  of  volunteers,  which 
was  posted  as  an  advanced  guard  on 
the  high  bluff  which  commanded  the 
road  at  the  narrows. 

The  confident  Santa  Anna,  believing 
that  the  Americans  were  unconscious 
of  his  approach,  and  that  he  could  thus, 
with  his  greatly  superior  numbers,  fall 

*  Carleton. 
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upon  them  at  Agua  Nueva,  strike  them 
with  a  sudden  and  unexpected  blow, 
and  crush  them  at  once,  ad- 
'  vanced  from  La  Encarnacion  at 
mid-day.  Four  battalions  of  light-in- 
fantry, under  General  Ampudia,  formed 
his  vanguard,  which  was  followed  by  a 
brigade  of  artillery  of  sixteen-pounders, 
a  regiment  of  engineers  and  its  train, 
and  the  park  of  the  regiment  of  hus- 
sars. Next  came  the  first  division  of 
heavy  infantry,  under  General  Lom- 
bardini,  with  five  twelve-pounders  and 
their  park.  General  Pacheco  then  suc- 
ceeded with  his  division,  eight  eight- 
pounders,  and  Juvera's  cavalry.  The 
remainder  of  the  cannon,  the  general 
park,  and  the  baggage  followed,  with  a 
brigade  of  lancers,  under  General  An- 
drade,  to  cover  the  rear. 

The  force  of  the  Mexicans,  according 
to  their  own  estimate,  consisted  of  over 
twenty  thousand  men,  of  whom  four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  were  cavalry,  without  counting 
the  two  thousand  who,  under  General 
Minon,  were  detached  to  hover  about 
the  flanks  of  the  Americans  and  strive 
to  turn  them.  The  artillery  was  com- 
posed of  twenty  mounted  guns,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  were  several  siege- 
pieces  drawn  in  wagons. 

When  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
became  known,  two  companies  of  the 
first  dragoons  and  a  part  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Kentucky  mounted  volunteers 
were  sent  forward  from  the  American 
camp  at  Buena  Vista,  to  reinforce  Colo- 
nel Yell,  who,  with  the  Arkansas  men, 
had  been  left  at  Agua  Nueva,  to  cover 


the  removal  of  the  stores  and 
baggage.  The  night  was  far  Feb*  21, 
advanced  when  the  van  of  the  Mexican 
army  reached  the  pass  of  Camero,  where 
Colonel  Yell's  picket  being  driven  in, 
the  men  galloped  back  to  Agua  Nueva 
and  gave  the  alarm  of  the  coming  of  the 
enemy. 

The  order  was  now  given,  as  had 
been  directed  by  General  Taylor,  to  set 
fire  to  the  village ;  and  the  whole  train 
of  loaded  and  empty  wagons  hurried 
off  at  full  speed  for  Buena  Vista.  The 
troops  remained  till  the  stores  were 
burned,  and  then  fell  back  to  the 
American  camp. 

The  whole  scene  presented  was  one  of 
exciting  and  impressive  interest.  The 
blaze  of  the  burning  village  lighted  up 
the  entire  valley  of  La  Encautada, 
throwing  a  momentary  glare  upon  the 
lofty  mountains  from  base  to  summit, 
and,  by  the  contrast,  deepening  the 
gloomy  darkness  of  the  ravines.  The 
crash  of  the  falling  timbers,  the  roar  of 
the  flames,  the  clouds  of  smoke,  the 
armed  horsemen  swiftly  passing  here 
and  there — now  revealed  to  full  view 
by  the  glare  of  the  fire  flashing  upon 
their  polished  arms  and  gilded  accoutre- 
ments, and  again  lost  to  sight  in  the 
murky  atmosphere — the  quick  inter- 
change of  musketry,  the  rumbling  of 
the  retreating  wagons,  and  the  distant 
bugle-sounds  of  the  approaching  hosts 
of  the  Mexicans,  made  that  "  cold,  deep 
midnight,"  writes  an  observer,  "  one 
which  could  never  be  forgotten." 

It  was  daybreak  before  the  Ameri- 
cans reached  the  camp  at  Buena  Vista. 
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At   the   same    moment  Santa 

Feb    22 

'  Anna  with  his  army  was  enter- 
ing the  pass  of  Carnero,  intent  upon 
striking  that  blow  with  which  he  ex- 
pected to  crush  the  whole  force  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor.  As,  however,  his  hosts  in 
long  array  wound  through  the  gorge, 
the  first  faint  streaks  of  the  morning 
light  broke  above  the  mountain-sum- 
mits on  their  right,  and,  gradually 
penetrating  the  darkness  of  the  valley, 
opened  Agua  Nueva  dimly  to  their 
view.  All  eyes  were  eagerly  peering 
forward  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  ex- 
pected foes.  The  ranks  approach  closer 
and  closer,  but  with  more  guarded  step, 
each  hand  clutching  its  weapon,  and 
each  heart  fluttering  with  anxious  emo- 
tion. The  morning  brightens  more  and 
more,  and  the  day  is  now  revealed  in  all 
its  brilliancy  throughout  the  valley,  from 
the  base  to  the  highest  peak  of  the 
mountains.  Agua  Nueva  lies  before 
them,  a  heap  of  burning  ruins  ;  but  not 
one  of  the  enemy  is  to  be  seen.  The 
fact  is  quietly  passed  from  man  to  man 
throughout  the  ranks,  and  the  Mexi- 
cans exult  in  the  belief  that  their 
American  foes  have  fled  from  fear  of 
their  might. 

Santa  Anna,  although  disappointed 
in  not  catching  General  Taylor  at  Agua 
Nueva,  was  convinced  that,  unwilling 
to   fight,   he   was   flying    before   him. 


Nevertheless,  he  hoped  that  he  might 
yet  succeed  in  crushing  him  and  his 
whole  force.  General  Minon  had  been 
ordered  to  get  to  the  rear  of  Buena 
Vista,  and  Santa  Anna  himself  now 
determined  to  continue  his  advance  in 
front,  that  he  might  thus  surround  Tay- 
lor with  his  multitude,  and,  closing  in, 
extinguish  the  meager  American  force. 

In  the  meantime,  the  American  camp 
was  active  with  preparations  to  advance 
and  meet  the  coming  enemy.  It  was 
the  birthday  of  Washington  ;  and  the 
humblest  soldier,  as  he  obeyed  the  call 
to  arms,  felt  that  it  was  a  day  for  heroic 
effort.  A  glow  of  ardent  patriotism 
warmed  each  heart  and  nerved  each 
arm.  "  The  memory  of  Washington  /" 
was  shouted  throughout  the  ranks  as 
the  battle-cry  which  invoked  every 
American  to  duty. 

General  Taylor  having  gone  to  Saltil- 
lo,  with  a  small  force,  to  prepare  for  its 
proper  defence,  the  command  of  the 
army  in  his  absence  devolved  upon 
General  Wool,  who  now  gave  the  order 
to  march  to  the  battle-field.  Three 
hearty  cheers  responded  to  the  call ; 
and  the  different  regiments  and  corps, 
breaking  into  columns,  moved  with 
quick  step,  lively  music,  and  flying 
colors,  to  the  plateau  which  had  been 
chosen  as  the  ground  on  which  to  meet 
the  enemy. 
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Getsteral  Wool,  on  reaching 
the  "  plateau,"  promptly  disposed 
the  troops  in  order  of  battle.  Captain 
Washington's  battery  was  posted  on 
the  narrow  road  at  La  Angostura,  just 
below  the  bluff  on  which  Colonel  Hardin 
and  his  first  regiment  of  Illinois  volun- 
teers had  stood  to  guard  the  pass  ever 
since  the  army  had  fallen  back  from 
Agua  Nueva.  In  the  rear  of  Washing- 
ton's battery,  on  a  ridge  within  the  en- 
closure of  the  two  divisions  of  the  road, 
was  posted  the  second  Kentucky  regi- 
ment, under  Colonel  M'Kee.  To  the 
left  of  Hardin  were  stationed  the  sec- 
ond regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers  and 
a  company  of  Texans  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Bissell  ;  while  again 
to  the  extreme  left,  and  in  advance, 
under  the  mountains,  stood  the  squad- 
rons of  Kentucky  and  Arkansas  mounted 
men,  in  observation,  under  Colonels 
Marshall  and  Yell.  The  rest  of  the 
force,  consisting  of  the  Indiana  brigade, 
under  General  Lane ;  the  first  Missis- 


sippi regiment  of  riflemen,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Jefferson  Davis  ;  two  squad- 
rons of  dragoons,  and  six  guns  of  Sher- 
man's and  Bragg's  batteries,  occupied 
as  a  reserve  the  ridges  in  the  rear  of 
the  plateau.  Thus,  in  battle  array,  the 
Americans  awaited  the  onset  of  the 
coming  enemy. 

The  Mexican  van  of  cavalry  came  on 
in  full  gallop,  raising  a  great  dust,  which 
rose  in  vast  clouds  from  the  pass,  clearly 

to  the  view  of  the  Americans, 

Fob  22 
from  their  positions  on  the  ele- 
vated plateau  and  ridges.  When  the 
enemy,  however,  caught  a  sight  of  the 
battery  across  the  road  at  La  Angos- 
tura, the  bugles  quickly  sounded  a  halt. 
Their  advanced  squadrons  of  horse,  now 
wheeling  about,  galloped  to  a  safe  posi- 
tion behind  some  rising  ground  ;  while 
the  rest  of  the  Mexicans  came  rapidly 
up,  and,  forming  in  compact  and  serried 
masses  on  the  right  of  their  approach, 
extended  from  the  road  nearly  half  way 
to  the  mountains  on  the  American  left. 
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While  our  little  army  looked  upon 
these  gathering  hosts  of  the  Mexicans, 
whose  flags  were  proudly  flying  and 
their  lances  glistening  in  the  morning 
sun,  each  soldier  felt  that  the  day's 
struggle  would  task  heart  and  muscle 
to  the  utmost.  The  troops,  however, 
stood  defiantly  at  their  posts,  and 
awaited  the  attack  with  confident 
courage. 

General  Taylor  now,  upon  his  return 
from  Saltillo,  rode  along  the  lines ;  and, 
as  the  loud  shouts  of  welcome  to  the 
beloved  commander  arose,  they  were 
borne  in  clamorous  defiance  to  the 
threatening  enemy.  General  Wool,  too, 
stirred  the  men  with  ardent  and  patri- 
otic words,  reminding  them  of  the  day, 
so  revered  by  every  American ;  and 
was  answered  by  loud  cheers. 

During  the  pause,  when  the  engi- 
neers and  reconnoitring-parties  of  both 
sides  were  moving  hither  and  thither, 
in  order  to  make  mutual  observations 
of  each  other's  strength  and  position, 
Santa  Anna  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  with 
the  following  condescending  and  con- 
siderate communication  : — 

"  Headquarters  of  the  Liberating 
Army  of  the  Republic. 

"  You  are  surrounded  by  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  can  not,  in  any 
human  probability,  avoid  suffering  a 
rout,  and  being  cut  to  pieces  with^your 
troops.  But,  as  you  deserve  from  me 
consideration  and  particular  esteem,  I 
wish  to  save  you  from  a  catastrophe  ; 
and  for  that  purpose  I  give  you  this 

notice,  in  order  that  you  may  surrender 
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at  discretion,  under  the  assurance  that 
you  will  be  treated  with  the  considera- 
tion belonging  to  the  Mexican  charac- 
ter. To  this  end,  you  will  be  granted 
an  hour's  time  to  make  up  your  mind 
to  commence  from  the  moment  when  a 
flag  of  truce  arrives  in  your  camp. 
With  this  view,  I  assure  you  of  my 
particular  consideration. 

"  God  and  Liberty  !  Camp  at  En- 
cantada,  February  22,  1847. 

"  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna. 
"  Sefior  Gen.  Z.  Taylor, 

"  Commandante  de  las  fuerzas  de  los  E.  TJ." 

General  Taylor,  with  characteristic  di- 
rectness and  promptitude,  immediately 
replied : — 


"  Headquarters,  Army  of  Occupation. 
Near  Buena  Vista,  February  22,  1847. 


)N,  \ 
■       J 


"  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  note  of  this 
date,  summoning  me  to  surrender  my 
forces  at  discretion,  I  beg  leave  to  say 
that  I  decline  acceding  to  your  wishes. 

"  With  high  respect,  I  am,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

"Z.  Taylor, 

"  Major-General  TJ.  S.  A.  Commanding. 

"  SeSor  Gen.  D.  Anto.  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna, 
"  Commanding-in-Chief,  Encantada." 

Santa  Anna,  having  made  his  dispo- 
sition for  the  attack,  and  received  his 
answer  from  the  ready  Taylor,  made 
his  first  move  by  ordering  his  light-in- 
fantry, under  General  Ampuclia,  up  a 
slope  of  one  of  the  mountains  on  his 
right,  and  to  the  left  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. As  the  Mexicans  were  mounting1 
the  nearest  acclivity,  the  Arkansas  and 
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Kentucky  riflemen,  who  were  on  the 
alert,  and  had  quietly  observed  the 
movement,  dismounted  and  began  rap- 
idly to  ascend  the  slope  of  an  opposite 
height.  This,  however,  was  joined  to 
the  other  above,  where  the  two  ridges 
united  in  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
but  separated  below  by  a  ravine  which 
divided  the  two  slopes  from  the  base  on 
the  plateau  nearly  to  the  hilltop.  While 
these  two  opposing  detachments  were 
striving  to  outflank  each  other  by  has- 
tening to  the  summit,  where  the  two 
acclivities  met,  Santa  Anna  was  .making 
a  move  in  another  direction. 

The  Mexicans  were  now  stretched 
from  the  base  of  the  mountains  on  the 
east,  along  the  rising  ground  toward 
the  west.  The  divisions  of  Generals 
Pacheco  and  Lombardini,  in  two  lines, 
occupied  the  centre.  A  battery  of  six- 
teen-pounders,  with  a  regiment  of  engi- 
neers to  support  it,  formed  the  right. 
Two  batteries  of  twelve  and  eight 
pounders  were  posted  on  the  left ;  and 
the  famous  battalion  of  Leon  was  formed 
on  a  height  in  advance,  and  opposite  to 
La  Angostura. 

Although  Santa  Anna  was  evidently 
bent  upon  operating  principally  by  the 
mountains  on  his  right,  whither  he  had 
directed  his  first  movement,  with  the 
view  of  turning  the  American  left  on  the 
plateau,  he  now  made  his  second  move 
by  pushing  a  detachment  toward  the 
American  right.  General  Taylor  quickly 
met  this  by  sending  two  guns  of  Bragg's 
battery,  with  the  second  Kentucky  reg- 
iment as  a  support,  across  the  stream, 
to  take  a  position  between  it  and  the 


base  of  the  mountains  on  the  west,  and 
somewhat  in  advance  of  La  Angostura. 
General  Wool,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
posing to  detach  a  piece  from  Washing- 
ton's battery,  from  which  two  had  al- 
ready been  withdrawn,  to  strengthen 
the  position  on  the  plateau,  asked  the 
gallant  captain  in  command  if  it  could 
be  spared. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Washington. 

"  But  what  will  become  of  this  key 
to  our  position,  if  you  are  deprived  of 
three  of  your  guns  ?" 

"  I  will  defend  it  !"  was  the  resolute 
reply ;  and  Lieutenant  O'Brien  was  im- 
mediately despatched  with  the  third 
gun  to  join  the  others,  and  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole,  while  the  second 
regiment  of  Indiana  volunteers  was  or- 
dered to  his  support  * 

The  day  had  now  far  advanced,  and 
it  was  not  until  three  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon that  a  shell  was  thrown 
from  the  enemy's  lines  as  a  sig-  *  ' 
nal  for  beginning  the  battle.  General 
Ampudia  had  led  his  men  far  up  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  on  the  east ;  the 
dismounted  riflemen  of  Arkansas,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Indiana,  had, with  equal  pace, 
mounted  the  acclivity  opposite.  The 
two  forces  were  now  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  narrow  and  deep  gully. 

The  Mexicans  opened  fire,  and  con- 
tinued a  hurried  succession  of  volleys. 
The  Americans,  with  the  deliberation 
of  practised  marksmen,  posted  them- 
selves under  the  ridge  which  bordered 
the  ravine,  and  shot  with  steady  and 
unerring  aim.      Thus  the  conflict  was 

*  Carleton. 
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begun  by  and  confined  to  these  skir- 
mishers, who  continued  the  struggle, 
closing;  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other, 
as  they  moved  up  toward  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  where  the  two  acclivi- 
ties united. 

Another  shell,  at  nightfall,  was  thrown 
up  from  the  Mexican  line,  as  a  signal 
for  General  Ampudia  to  cease  his  firing ; 
and  thus  ended  the  first  day  of  the  en- 
gagement. The  American  riflemen  had 
suffered  little,  having  only  four  men 
wounded,  while  of  Ampudia's  force  three 
hundred  were  killed  and  wounded. 

Both  armies  now  bivouacked,  and  lay 
upon  their  arms,  ready  for  the  next 
day's  struggle.  Cold  gusts  of  wind  and 
scuds  of  mist  and  rain  during  the  night 
swept  down  the  mountains,  through  the 
narrow  gorges,  and  over  the  plains,  wet- 
ting the  untented  soldier  and  chilling 
him  to  the  bone.  The  men,  finding  that 
they  could  not  sleep  for  the  cold,  arose, 
and  gathering  the  roots  of  the  yuca  and 
the  dry  stalks  of  the  sotol,  which  grew 
upon  the  brinks  of  the  ravines,  made 
fires,  which  lighted  up  the  mountain 
from  base  to  summit,  and  in  shivering 
groups  crowded  about  them  until  dawn. 

General  Taylor,  persuaded  that  no  se- 
rious attack  would  be  made  before  morn- 
ing, rode  back  to  Saltillo,  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi regiment  and  Colonel  May's  sec- 
ond dragoons,  in  order  to  make  such 
arrangements  for  the  protection  of  his 
depot  there  as  would  secure  it  against 
General  Minon,  who  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred cavalry  had  gained  the  rear,  and 
was  hovering  in  the  neighborhood,  with 
the  evident  purpose  of  attacking  the 


guard,  capturing  the  American  stores, 
and  harassing  the  rear  of  the  army  at 
Buena  Vista.  Having  strengthened  the 
garrison  at  Saltillo  with  a  six-pounder  and 
two  companies  of  Mississippi  riflemen, 
Taylor  hurried  back  with  his  escort  to 
the  field  of  battle.  Before  his  arrival  on 
the  ground,  the  action  had  been  renewed. 

The  American  force  at  La  Angostura 
had  made  good  use  of  the  night  of  the 
2 2d  in  strengthening  its  position.  Colo- 
nel Hardin's  men  had  raised  a  parapet 
on  the  bluff  above  ;  au  epaulement  had 
been  constructed  below,  across  the  road, 
in  front  of  Captain  Washington's  bat- 
tery ;  and  a  ditch  with  an  embankment 
to  the  right,  extending  to  the  impassa- 
ble ravines  into  which  the  stream  work- 
ed in  its  broken  course.  Thus,  with  the 
defences  of  art,  the  still  stronger  defen- 
ces of  nature,  and  the  valiant  little  band 
which  guarded  them,  every  attempt  of 
the  enemy  to  pass  the  narrows  was  defied. 

Before  the  morning  dawned,  and 
while  darkness  still  hung  over  the  rug- 
ged peaks  of  the  mountains,  and 
filled  the  valleys,  passes,  and  ra-  *el>•^*• 
vines  with  gloom,  shroudiug  all  with  the 
universal  pall  of  night,  loud  shouts  of 
"  Viva  Santana  /"  ("  Long  live  Santa 
Anna!")  ("Viva  la  RepuMica!") 
("Long  live  the  Republic!")  "Li- 
hertad  6  muerte ! "  (  "  Liberty  or 
death!")  arose  from  the  Mexican 
lines,  followed  by  a  burst  of  music. 
Hoarse  cry  and  melodious  strain  were 
both  borne  in  distinct  sound  to  the 
watchful  ears  of  the  American  soldiers, 
who,  clutching  their  weapons  with  sud- 
den grasp,  made  ready  to  meet  their  foes. 
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Santa  Anna,  having  inspirited  his  men 
with  wily  words  of  rhetorical  flattery 
to  swell  their  natural  vanity,  and  of  ex- 
aggerated contempt  for  the  "  handful" 
of  their  opponents  to  stimulate  their 
constitutional  apathy  of  courage,  began, 
long  before  the  break  of  morning,  his 
operations  for  the  day.  Some  of  the 
advanced  pickets  of  the  Americans  were 
driven  in,  by  an  impetuous  onset;  and 
two  thousand  infantry  were  detached 
from  the  divisions  of  Generals  Lombar- 
dini  and  Pacheco,  to  reinforce  the  light 
troops  of  General  Ampndia,  which  had 
been  engaged  until  night  of  the  pre- 
vious day  with  the  American  riflemen 
across  the  gorge  of  the  mountain,  on 
the  Mexican  right.  With  this  increase 
of  numbers,  and  under  the  cover  of 
the  darkness,  Ampudia  had  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  heights  on  the  left  flank 
and  in  the  rear  of  our  riflemen. 

At  the  break  of  day,  General  "Wool, 
who  was  in  command,  as  Taylor  had 
not  yet  returned  from  Saltillo,  finding 
that  General  Ampudia  had  been  rein- 
forced on  the  mountain  to  the  Ameri- 
can left,  and  that  our  skirmishers  were 
likely  to  be  hard  pressed  in  that  quarter, 
pushed  forward  to  their  aid  Major 
Trail,  with  a  battalion  of  Illinois  vol- 
unteers and  a  company  of  Texans. 
Lieutenant  O'Brien,  too,  who  had 
brought  his  three  guns  to  the  plateau 
from  La  Angostura  below,  was  in  readi- 
ness to  advance  in  the  same  direction 
at  the  proper  moment. 

The  thronging  troops  of  Ampudia 
began  a  noisy  fire,  and,  while  some  con- 
tinued their  flanking  movement  over 


the  hilltop,  the  rest  plunged  into  the 
ravine  which  separated  them  from  the 
American  riflemen,  and  strove  by  a 
closer  combat  to  crowd  off  our  men, 
posted  among  the  rocks  on  the  oppo- 
site ridge  of  the  mountain.  The  Ameri- 
can marksmen,  though  struggling 
against  overwhelming  numbers,  held 
their  ground  manfully,  and  made  every 
shot  tell  with  murderous  effect.  O'Brien 
at  this  moment  pushed  forward  his 
howitzer,  and,  pointing  it  directly  at 
the  dense  masses  of  the  enemy  filling 
the  ravine,  threw  several  shot  right 
among  them.  As  their  ranks  staggered 
and  fell  before  each  discharge  of  O'Bri- 
en's well-aimed  pieces,  the  Americans, 
from  hillside,  plateau,  and  pass,  raised 
an  exulting  shout. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Micheltore- 
na,  the  chief  of  Santa  Anna's  staff,  had 
succeeded  in  planting  a  battery  of  eight- 
pounders  on  a  ridge  near  the  base  of 
the  mountains  over  which  Ampudia's 
men  were  thronging,  and  now  strove  to 
silence  O'Brien's  terrible  fire.  The  dis- 
tance, however,  was  so  great,  that  the 
Mexican  shot  fell  short  of  the  Ameri- 
can battery,  and  O'Brien  did  not  deign 
to  reply ;  but  when  they  were  turned 
upon  the  plateau,  they  opened  with 
greater  effect. 

The  enemy  were  now  evidently  de- 
termined to  press  forward,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, drive  the  Americans  from  their 
position.  General  Wool  accordingly 
made  every  practicable  disposition  to 
resist  the  coming  onset.  Bragg's  guns 
and  Colonel  M'Kee's  regiment  remained 
on    the    extreme     right,    beyond   the 
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stream,  toward  the  mountains  on  the 
west.  La  Angostura,  or  the  Narrows, 
with  Washington's  battery  to  hold  it, 
Colonel  Hardin's  regiment  divided  be- 
tween the  bluff  above  and  the  trenches 
on  the  low  ground  to  the  right  in  sup- 
port, and  the  third  regiment  of  Indiana 
volunteers  on  the  road  in  the  rear,  was 
felt  to  be  secure,  and  left  as  before. 

The  force  on  the  plateau  was  thus 
disposed :  Three  gorges,  running  in 
nearly  parallel  lines,  broke  through 
from  the  plain  down  to  the  road  and 
pass  below.  The  bluff  which  bounds 
the  edge  of  the  first,  at  its  termination 
toward  the  road,  and  which  overhangs 
La  Angostura,  was  held,  as  before 
stated,  by  a  portion  of  Hardin's  regi- 
ment. At  the  head  of  this  gorge,  on 
the  plateau,  was  posted  a  company  of 
mounted  Texans,  under  the  command 
of  the  adventurous  Major  Mc'Culloch. 
At  the  head  of  the  second  gorge,  also 
on  the  plateau,  were  stationed  the  six 
companies  of  Colonel  Bissell's  second 
regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers ;  while 
somewhat  in  their  rear  were  a  twelve- 
pounder  howitzer  and  a  six-pounder 
gun  belonging  to  Captain  Sherman's 
battery — the  former,  under  Lieutenant 
French,  being  on  the  left,  and  the  lat- 
ter, under  Lieutenant  Thomas,  on  the 
right.  The  rest  of  Sherman's  battery, 
commanded  by  himself,  was  kept  in 
reserve  on  another  stretch  of  level 
ground  in  the  rear  of  the  plateau  upon 
which  the  American  main  force  had 
been  formed.  Two  companies  of  the 
first  dragoons  were  placed  at  about 
eijual    distance    between    the   second 


Illinois  volunteers,  at  the  head  of  the 
middle  gorge,  in  their  front,  and  the 
Texans  at  the  head  of  the  first,  in  their 
The  second  Indiana  resriment  of 


rear. 


volunteers  was  posted  at  the  head  of 
the  third  srorge,  which  was  the  nearest 
to  the  enemy,  and  cut  the  farthest  into 
the  plain.  On  its  right  was  Captain 
O'Brien's  battery  of  three  guns.  Most 
of  the  Arkansas  and  Kentucky  volun- 
teers had  dismounted,  and  were  strug- 
gling to  hold  their  ground,  as  we  have 
seen,  on  the  slope  of  the  mountains, 
against  the  thronging  numbers  of  Am- 
pudia.  The  rest  of 'the  Kentucky  and 
Arkansas  men  remained  in  the  rear  of 
their  comrades,  at  the  head  of  a  gorge 
which  bounded  the  plateau  on  the  east. 
Santa  Anna,  in  turn,  had  made  his 
disposition  for  the  attack,  and  bore 
down  in  three  strong  columns.  The 
first,  formed  of  the  regiment  of  en- 
gineers, the  twelfth,  the  Fijo  de  Meji- 
cana  (Fixed  battalion  of  Mexico),  the 
battalion  of  Puebla,  and  the  famed 
Guarda  Costa  of  Tampico,  all  under  the 
command  of  the  chief-engineer,  General 
Mora  y  "Villamil,  advanced  along  the 
road  toward  La  Angostura,  with  the 
object  of  carrying  that  formidable  pass. 
The  second  column,  composed  of  the 
divisions  of  Generals  Lombardini  and 
Pacheco,  gathered  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains  on  the  Mexican  right,  with 
the  view  of  turning  the  American  left 
on  the  plateau.  General  Ampudia's 
troops,  on  the  hillsides,  formed  the 
third  column,  which,  if  successful  in  its 
present  struggle  with  the  American 
skirmishers,  was  to  unite  with  the  sec- 
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ond  column  and  sweep  down  from  the 
mountains,  turn  the  American  left  on 
the  plateau,  and  fall  upon  the  rear  of 
our  little  force  with  all  their  combined 
weight.  Each  column  was  supported 
by  a  strong  force  of  cavalry.  A  battery 
of  twelve-pounders  and  a  howitzer  was 
brought  forward  to  aid  General  Mora 
y  Villamil  in  his  attack  on  La  Angos- 
tura ;  and  a  powerful  reserve,  under 
General  Ortega,  stood  ready  in  the  rear. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Ampudia's 
troops  were  momentarily  checked  in 
their  rush  through  the  gorge  and  over 
the  hillsides,  by  the  well-aimed  shots 
of  the  American  marksmen  and  the 
plunging  fire  of  O'Brien's  battery. 
Pacheco's  and  Lombardini's  divisions 
now  began  their  sweep  to  the  Ameri- 
can left,  to  join  Ampudia.  They  came 
on  handsomely :  the  steady  march  of 
the  infantry  ;  the  regular  movement  of 
the  cavalry ;  the  tinselled  caparisons 
of  the  horses  ;  the  polished  muskets, 
lances,  and  sabres,  and  the  bedizened 
accoutrements  of  the  officers  and  men ; 
the  flaunting  standards  and  colors — all 
presented  a  brilliant  show,  which  in  the 
sunlight  was  clearly  beheld,  and  not 
without  admiration,  by  the  Americans 
whom  this  formidable  military  array 
threatened  to  overwhelm. 

Swift  messengers  now  galloped  to 
and  fro,  and  soon  word  came  from 
General  Wool  (who  was  at  La  Angos- 
tura, preparing  to  meet  the  threatened 
assault  of  Mora  y  Villamil),  ordering 
General  Lane,  who  was  in  immediate 
command  of  the  American  left  on  the 
plateau,   to    push    forward   his   force. 


Captain  O'Brien,  with  his  three  guns, 
and  the  second  regiment  of  Indiana 
volunteers  as  a  support,  were  accord- 
ingly thrown  some  two  hundred  yards 
in  advance. 

General  Lane  was  making  this  dis- 
position, when  Pacheco's  troops  reached 
the  ridge  between  the  ravine  from 
which  they  had  thronged  and  the  gorge 
at  the  head  of  which  the  American 
battery  and  its  support  were  forming. 
The  Mexicans  at  once  opened  fire  from 
their  lines,  which  was  returned  with 
spirit  by  the  Indiana  riflemen  and 
O'Brien's  guns.  The  ranks  of  the  ene- 
my were  again  and  again  so  cut  up  and 
shaken,  that  for  a  time  all  order  was 
lost,  and  the  whole  of  the  fresh  corps 
of  Guanajuato  in  front  was  thoroughly 
broken  by  carnage  and  flight. 

The  Mexican  eight-pounder  battery 
had  now  been  so  placed,  that  it  opened 
with  terrible  effect  upon  the  left  flank 
of  Lane's  troops,  and  so  harassed  them, 
that  their  commander,  with  the  view 
of  getting  them  out  of  its  range,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  improving  the  ad- 
vantage already  gained  in  their  strug- 
gle with  the  enemy,  strove  to  push 
forward  to  the  crest  of  the  ravine,  and 
to  drive  back  Pacheco's  division  to  the 
bottom.  Captain  O'Brien  brought  up 
his  guns  with  prompt  alacrity,  and  re- 
newed the  slaughter.  The  Indiana  vol- 
unteers, however,  prompted  by  the 
inexplicable  order  of  Colonel  Bowles 
"to  cease  firing  and  retreat,"  broke 
off  one  by  one  from  the  ranks,  and  fled 
in  confusion.* 
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In  the  height  of  the  struggle,  the 
Arkansas  and  Kentucky  volunteers, 
who  had  been  kept  in  reserve  far  to  the 
distant  left,  were  brought  up  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  comrades  ;  but,  at  the  first 
fire,  they  too  turned  and  fled,  and  were 
not  again  seen  until  after  the  battle. 

Captain  O'Brien  was  thus  left  to  sus- 
tain the  conflict  alone.  He  neverthe- 
less stood  his  ground  manfully,  for  sev- 
eral minutes,  firing  away  gun  after  gun, 
and  at  each  discharge  sweeping  scores 
into  eternity.  When  at  last  the  throng- 
ing enemy  pressed  thickly  upon  him, 
cutting  down  his  men  and  killing  his 
horses,  he  limbered  up  two  of  his  guns 
and  reluctantly  turned  from  the  ridge, 
leaving  the  third,  a  four-pounder,  to  the 
foe,  but  not  until  every  man  and  horse 
attached  to  it  had  been  struck  pros- 
trate. 

General  Pacheco  now  crowded  for- 
ward with  his  division,  followed  by  that 
of  General  Lombardini ;  and  the  force 
thus  combined  on  the  plateau  presented 
a  host  that  seemed  about  to  sweep  all 
before  it.  The  second  Illinois  volun- 
teers, under  Colonel  Bissell ;  the  squad- 
ron of  second  dragoons,  under  Captain 
Steen  ;  and  the  two  guns  of  Lieutenants 
Thomas  and  French,  however,  advanced 
from  their  ground  near  the  second 
gorge,  and  prepared  to  stem,  if  possi- 
ble, the  crushing  torrent.  On  it  came, 
like  a  great  river  of  lava,  rolling  with 
its  waves  of  fire  over  every  irregularity 
of  ground,  and  dashing  directly  for  the 
barrier  which  the  ranks  of  our  men 
presented  to  check  its  fatal  course. 

The  Mexicans  concentrated  their  fire 


upon  the  Americans  in  front.  It  was 
returned  with  cool  and  effective  aim. 
"  Every  discharge  of  Thomas's  and 
French's  pieces  caused  their  immense 
masses  to  reel  and  waver,  as  the  balls, 
opening  a  wide  and  bloody  path,  went 
tearing  through  them  ;  while  the  rapid 
musketry  of  the  gallant  troops  of  Illi- 
nois poured  a  storm  of  lead  into  their 
serried  ranks,  which  literally  strewed 
the  ground  with  the  dead  and  dying."* 

Gallantly,  however,  as  the  Illinois 
men,  the  squadron  of  dragoons,  and  the 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  resisted  the  tor- 
rent of  the  enemy,  and  checked  its  rush 
for  a  moment,  it  came  on  again  with 
renewed  and  irresistible  force.  Find- 
ing their  way  clear  before  them  over 
the  mountains  to  the  left,  by  the  dis- 
persion of  the  American  skirmishers, 
the  Mexicans  not  only  advanced  in 
front,  but  skirting  the  east  of  the 
plateau,  passed  down  in  numbers  on 
the  flank,  and  even  threatened  the  rear 
of  their  antagonists. 

Colonel  Bissell,  thus  finding  his  men 
(who,  however,  remained  as  steady  as 
if  on  parade)  attacked  in  front  and  on 
the  left  flank,  and  likely  to  be  beset  on 
all  sides,  Grave  the  order  :  "Face  to  the 
rear !  Battalion,  about  face  !  battalion, 
forward,  march !" 

The  gallant  Illinois  volunteers  calmly 
obeyed  the  command,  and  manoeuvred 
without  a  faltering  step.  When  they 
had  reached  a  point  near  the  ravine, 
where  there  was  less  danger  of  being 
outflanked,  they  were  again  halted,  and 
these  brave  fellows  once   more   faced 
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about,  right  in  the  teeth  of  a  murder- 
ous storm  of  the  enemy's  bullets,  and, 
being  joined  by  the  two  fieldpieces  of 
Lieutenants  Thomas  and  French,  re- 
newed their  fire  with  the  cool  prompti- 
tude and  precision  of  veterans. 

At  the  same  moment,  from  the  pass 
below  the  elevated  plateau  came  the 
loud  thunders  of  artillery,  shaking  the 
bases  of  the  hills  like  an  earthquake — 
passing  in  resonant  tremulousness  up 
the  acclivities,  and  mounting  from  sum- 
mit to  summit,  until  the  whole  range  of 
mountains  echoed  and  re-echoed  with 
the  terrific  noise.  General  Mora  y  Vil- 
lamil,  at  the  head  of  his  dense  column, 
numbering  upward  of  four  thousand 
men,  had  advanced  upon  the  road  to- 
ward La  Angostura. 

Captain  Washington,  who  was  on 
the  alert  with  his  battery  at  the  pass, 
awaited  the  proper  moment  with  eager 
watchfulness,  and,  as  soon  as  the  ene- 
my came  within  range,  opened  fire. 
At  the  very  first  discharge,  the  front 
ranks  of  the  Mexicans  wavered,  halted, 
and  in  a  moment  after,  as  a  second  iron 
shower  from  Washington's  guns  came 
pouring  upon  them,  they  broke  in  dis- 
order, fled  into  the  third  gorge  on  their 
right,  and  sought  a  cover  under  the 
brink  of  the  ravine  in  front. 

While  the  American  position  at  La 
Angostura  was  thus  proved,  with  its  nat- 
ural advantages  and  the  resolute  firm- 
ness of  the  gallant  band  which  defended 
it,  secure  beyond  every  hazard,  General 
Wool  (who  was  still  in  the  chief  com- 


mand, in  consequence  of  the  continued 
absence  of  Taylor  at  Saltillo)  was  striv- 
ing to  protect  the  American  left  on  the 
plateau,  where  the  danger  was  extreme. 
Accordingly,  the  rest  of  Sherman's  bat- 
tery, which  had  been  held  in  reserve  ; 
Bragg,  with  his  battery,  and  the  second 
regiment  of  Kentucky  volunteers,  which 
had  hitherto  remained  on  the  extreme 
American  right ;  and  Colonel  Hardin's 
first  regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers,  so 
long  on  the  bluff  which  overhung  La 
Angostura, were  all.  shifted  to  the  ground 
on  the  plateau  where  Colonel  Bissell's 
Blinois  men,  Lieutenants  French  and 
Thomas,  with  their  two  guns,  and  the 
six  companies  of  the  first  dragoons,  were 
so  manfully  striving  to  stay  the  over- 
whelming hosts  of  the  enemy. 

The  Mexicans,  having  swept  all  be- 
fore them  on  the  extreme  left,  were 
now  pouring  masses  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  along  the  bases  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  were  rapidly  gaining  the  rear 
of  the  plateau,  with  the  view  of  turning 
the  American  flank. 

At  this  critical  moment,  General  Tay- 
lor arrived  at  Buena  Vista  from  Sal- 
tillo. With  him  came  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel May,  at  the  head  of  two  companies 
of  the  second  dragoons ;  and  Colonel 
Davis,  leading  eight  companies  of  Mis- 
sissippi riflemen.  Taylor,  after  a  quick 
appreciation  of  the  situation,  of  which 
Santa  Anna  was  at  the  moment  the 
master,  promptly  strove  to  check  the 
Mexican  general  in  his  seeming  progress 
to  victory. 
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Feb.  23. 


General    Taylor,    taking    a 
18.17 

rapid  survey  of  the  field  of  battle 

on  his  return  from  Saltillo,  acted  with 
his  usual  calmness,  readiness,  and  de- 
spatch. Apparently  unmoved 
by  the  disastrous  aspect  of 
the  state  of  affairs,  he  went  to  work  as 
coolly  in  his  efforts  to  recover,  if  possi- 
ble, what  had  been  lost,  as  if  about  to 
accomplish  any  ordinary  business  under 
the  most  encouraging  circumstances. 
He  immediately  ordered  the  Mississippi 
companies,  under  Colonel  Davis  (allow- 
ing the  men  only  time  to  quench  their 
thirst  and  fill  their  canteens),  to  turn  off 
by  the  road  to  the  left  from  Buena 
Vista,  in  order  to  reinforce  their  fugi- 
tive comrades  in  that  direction,  and  to 
check  the  advance  of  their  pursuers  ; 
while  he  himself,  with  the  cavalry,  rode 
on  to  the  battle-field,  where  he  soon 
arrived,  and  assumed  the  command. 
General  Wool,  at  the  same  moment, 
hurried  to  the  left,  in  order  to  make  an 
effort  to  restore  order  and  rally  the 
yielding  troops  in  that  quarter. 

"  The   aspect   of  affairs,"   reports   a 
119 


sharer  in  the  trials  of  that  day,  "  was 
now  most  gloomy,  and  our  condition 
most  critical.  The  scale  for  a  short 
time  appeared  to  be  preponderating 
against  us,  and  Victory  to  be  deserting 
our  banners  and  winging  her  way  to 
those  of  the  enemy.  But  the  idea  of 
yielding  the  day,  so  long  as  there  was 
a  man  left  to  fight,  never  for  a  moment 
came  into  the  mind  of  our  determined 
leader ;  and  in  his  indomitable  resolu- 
tion to  compel  Fortune  to  favor  our 
side,  he  was  seconded  by  men  true  as  the 
steel  they  wore,  and  firm  and  unyield- 
ing as  the  mountains  around  them."* 

While  Taylor,  with  his  artillery  and 
line  on  the  plateau,  kept  the  Mexicans 
in  front  at  bay,  he  patiently  awaited 
the  result  of  the  movement  of  the  Mis- 
sissippians  whom  he  had  despatched  to 
the  left  from  Buena  Vista.  They  and 
their  gallant  commander  soon  gave,  in 
their  noble  conduct,  a  satisfactory  re- 
port of  themselves.  As  Colonel  Davis 
moved  forward  with  his  steady  phalanx, 
and  met  with  the  fugitive  volunteers 
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of  Indiana,  he  endeavored,  by  loud  calls 
to  duty,  to  bring  them  back  to  the 
field.  None,  however,  heeded  the  sum- 
mons but  a  few  scattered  men  here  and 
there,  among  whom  was  Colonel  Bowles, 
their  leader,  who  seized  a  rifle,  and,  as 
a  private  in,  the  ranks,  joined  the  Mis- 
sissippians.  As  the  latter  continued  to 
push  forward,  General  Wool  rode  by, 
and,  cheering  them  on,  galloped  off  to 
bring  up  the  third  Indiana  regiment  to 
their  support. 

Colonel  Davis,  however,  although 
the  enemy  were  coming  down  upon 
him  in  great  numbers,  determined  to 
meet  them  at  once  in  front,  without 
waiting  for  reinforcements.  He  accord- 
ingly kept  right  on,  only  halting  his 
riflemen  to  pour  their  deadly  shots  into 
the  thick  masses  of  the  Mexicans,  who 
returned  heavy  volleys  of  musketry. 
A  single  ravine  now  only  interposed 
between  the  combatants.  The  Missis- 
sippians,  eager  for  a  closer  conflict, 
raised  a  loud  shout,  and,  plunging  into 
the  gorge,  soon  rose  climbing  up  the 
opposite  brink,  and  planted  themselves 
on  the  same  plain  and  in  the  very  face 
of  the  foe. 

The  dense  masses  of  the  enemy  stood 
grimly  before  them.  In  advance,  were 
the  close  ranks  of  General  Ampudia's  in- 
fantry, flanked  on  either  side  by  squad- 
rons of  cavalry ;  while  far  behind  ex- 
tended portions  of  the  divisions  of  Pa- 
checo  and  Lombardini  in  solid  support. 

The  Mississippians  did  not  stop  to 
reckon  on  the  immense  odds  against 
them,  but  pressed  forward,  pouring 
their  volleys  into  the  crowded  enemy, 


whose  ranks  were  so  torn  by  the  havoc 
of  the  riflemen's  quick  and  unerring 
shots,  that  all  order  was  soon  lost,  and 
the  Mexican  multitude  began  to  reel  to 
and  fro,  and  finally  to  give  way  in  tu- 
multuous confusion.  Their  cavalry  on 
the  left  flank  strove  to  cross  the  ravine 
and  gain  the  rear  of  the  Mississippians. 
Davis,  having  routed  the  enemy  in 
front,  now  moved  to  the  right,  and, 
hurrying  his  men  to  within  rifle-shot  dis- 
tance, came  up  with  the  Mexican  horse- 
men just  as  they  were  on  the  brink  of 
the  ravine.  Some  few,  among  whom 
was  their  commander,  got  across,  but 
never  returned ;  for  the  Mississippi 
marksmen  did  not  fail  to  drop  them  as 
they  appeared  on  the  other  side.  The 
first  volley  dispersed  the  rest  of  the 
cavalry,  who  galloped  back  and  joined 
the  fugitive  infantry. 

Colonel  Davis  and  the  Mississippians, 
having  thus  by. their  gallantry  saved 
the  day  in  this  direction,  when  the  ene- 
my were  on  the  point  of  gaining  the 
rear  and  surrounding  the  whole  Ameri- 
can army,  now,  after  collecting  their 
wounded  and  dead,  recrossed  the  ra- 
vine. Here,  being  joined  by  the  third 
Indiana  regiment,  under  Colonel  Lane, 
and  a  single  piece  of  artillery,  they 
formed  in  line  of  battle,  and  stood 
ready  for  further  duty. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Torrejon, 
at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  numbering 
one  thousand  strong,  had  skirted  the 
mountains  on  the  extreme  left  of  the 
American  position  ;  and,  as  the  mount- 
ed volunteers  of  Arkansas  and  Ken- 
tucky continued   to   give   way  before 
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him,  he  had  got  to  the  rear,  and  was 
now  within  striking  distance  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Buena  Vista. 

General  Taylor,  made  aware  of  the 
danger  in  his  rear,  which  threatened  the 
train  parked  there,  at  once  despatched 
Lieutenant-Colonel  May  to  the  rescue, 
with  four  companies  of  regular  dragoons 
and  two  of  Arkansas  volunteers.  Torre- 
jon  no  sooner  caught  a  glimpse  of  May's 
force,  than  he  fell  back.  May,  in  his  turn, 
supposing  the  danger  over,  returned 
back  to  the  plateau.  Torrejon  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  departure,  and  again 
pushing  forward,  came  down  upon  the 
Arkansas  and  Kentucky  volunteers, who 
had  at  length  come  to  a  stand  near 
Buena  Vista.  The  Americans,  over- 
powered by  numbers,  fled  into  the  vil- 
lage, followed  by  the  Mexican  cavalry 
in  pursuit. 

Some  of  the  fugitives  from  the  battle- 
ground, together  with  Trail's  and  Gor- 
man's skirmishers,  who  had  returned 
from  the  mountains  early  in  the  day,  had 
taken  refuge  in  Buena  Vista ;  and  now, 
under  cover  of  the  mud-walls  and 
houses,  they  began  a  brisk  fire  upon  the 
Mexican  horsemen.  In  the  midst  of  the 
conflict,  in  which  the  heroic  Colonel  Yell, 
Captain  Porter,  and  Adjutant  Vaughan 
fell,  May  again  came  to  the  rescue;  and 
General  Torrejon,  once  more  frightened 
off,  fled  with  his  whole  brigade,  se- 
verely harassed  in  its  retreat  by  two 
guns  under  Lieutenant  Reynolds,  sent 
by  Taylor  to  the  relief  of  the  village. 

Upon  the  failure  of  Torrejon  to  carry 
Buena  Vista,  a  fresh  brigade  of  Mexican 
cavalry  strove  to  gain  the  road,  in  face  | 


of  Colonel  Davis  and  his  gallant  Missis- 
sippians,  who  now  stood  on  an  interven- 
ing ridge  to  oppose  them.  The  third 
Indiana  regiment  was  also  there,  and  a 
goodly  number  of  the  second,  whom  Ma- 
jor Dix  had  rallied  by  his  spirited  words 
and  example.  Riding  his  horse  right  in 
among  the  fugitives,  he  seized  their  col- 
ors, and  swore  that  the  flag  of  Indiana 
should  not  be  disgraced  by  being  car- 
ried out  of  battle  until  it  could  be  borne 
in  triumph.  "  Back  it  shall  go,"  he  cried 
out,  "if  I  have  to  take  it  there,  and  de- 
fend it  alone  !"  Most  of  the  men  were 
touched  by  this  appeal,  and,  with  three 
cheers  for  Indiana,  rallied  and  gathered 
again  around  the  flag  of  their  state. 

The  left  wing  of  Colonel  Davis  was 
now  strengthened  by  a  howitzer  of 
Captain  Thomas's  battery ;  and  the 
whole  American  line,  small  though  it 
was,  awaited  with  cool  courage  the 
coming  enemy. 

The  Mexican  horsemen  were  formed 
in  close  column  of  squadrons,  and  came 
down  the  opposite  slope  at  an  easy  hand 
gallop.  Their  ranks  were  well  closed, 
the  troopers  riding  knee  to  knee,  and 
dressing  handsomely  on  their  guides. 
"All  the  flags  and  pennons  were  flying, 
some  fifteen  hundred  of  them ;  the  men 
were  in  full  uniform,  and  the  horses  ele- 
gantly caparisoned.  Every  lancer  sat 
erect,  and  kept  his  charger  well  in  hand ; 
and  the  whole  brigade,  preserving  ex- 
actly its  intervals  and  the  direction  of 
its  march,  moved  forward  with  the  ease 
and  regularity  of  the  best-drilled  troops 
on  a  field-day."* 
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As  the  Mexicans  advanced,  they  hoped 
to  draw  the  fire  of  the  Americans ;  but 
not  a  man  moving,  nor  a  piece  being 
discharged,  each  horseman  checked  his 
reins,  and  the  whole  brigade,  instead  of 
making  one  impetuous  charge,  came  on 
at  a  walk,  and  halted  within  fire,  thus 
madly  offering  themselves  ready  victims 
to  their  foes.  The  Americans  formed 
a  re-entering  angle,  with  the  two  sides 
stretched  apart  to  receive  within  their 
fatal  entrance  the  coming  enemy.  The 
riflemen  had  been  ordered  to  withhold 
their  fire  until  the  last  moment ;  and 
now,  as  the  splendid  array  of  Mexican 
cavalry  came  slowly  within  reach,  each 
marksman  poised  his  weapon,  and,  mov- 
ing it  about  in  the  air,  felt  as  it  were  for 
his  aim.  In  a  moment  more  the  word 
"  Fire  !"  was  given,  and  "  two  sheets  of 
flame  converged  on  that  beautiful  bri- 
gade. It  was  appalling!  The  whole  head 
of  the  column  was  prostrated,  and  rider- 
less horses — a  multitude,  and  crimson 
with  blood — scattered  from  it  in  every 
direction."  The  battery  at  the  same  time 
opened  a  plunging  fire  of  grape  and  can- 
ister, which  added  to  the  carnage,  and 
sent  the  survivors  in  rapid  flight  to  the 
mountains. 

Although  the  battle  was  continually 
raging  in  his  front  on  the  plateau,  where 
the  American  artillery  and  infantry  could 
only  keep  back  the  ever-thronging  ene- 
my by  the  utmost  alertness  of  fire  from 
both  cannon  and  rifle,  General  Taylor 
found  that  the  main  danger  was  on  his 
left,  and  directed  thither  his  chief  atten- 
tion. The  second  dragoons,  Lieutenant 
Reynolds's  section  of  artillery,  Captain 


Pike's  squadron  of  Arkansas  horse,  and 
some  few  volunteers,  mounted  and  on  foot 
(who,  after  flying,  had  recovered  their 
pluck),  now  came  up,  on  their  return 
from  Buena  Vista,  whence  they  had  ex- 
pelled General  Torrejon.  Taylor  ordered 
this  whole  force,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  May,  to  advance  on 
the  left,  toward  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  check  any  forward  movement 
of  the  Mexican  masses  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

May  hurried  forward  with  his  troops, 
and  the  artillery  being  quickly  brought 
within  range,  opened  fire,  and  did  fearful 
execution  upon  the  dense  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  crowded  into  the  narrow  gorges 
and  ravines.  At  the  same  time,  a  sudden 
darkness  overspread  the  scene  of  death, 
and  soon  there  broke  from  the  heavens 
flash  after  flash  of  lightning,  peal  upon 
peal  of  thunder,  and  a  storm  of  hail  and 
rain,  which,  driven  by  the  gusts  of  wind, 
swept  down  the  mountains  and  went 
rushing  through  every  gorge.  The  rage 
of  man  emulated  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments ;  the  sabre-stroke,  the  roar  of 
cannon,  and  the  flash  of  musketry  fell, 
sounded,  and  glared  with  the  hail,  the 
thunder,  and  the  lightning,  and  all  were 
mingled  in  tempestuous  sympathy. 

As  May  continued  to  press  on  in 
advance  with  his  force,  Captain  Bragg 
galloped  up  with  his  light  artillery ;  and 
the  Mississippians,  under  Colonel  Davis, 
with  the  rallied  portion  of  the  Indiana 
regiment  followed,  supporting  Captain 
Sherman  and  his  howitzer.  The  artillery 
now  opening,  and  three  pieces  on  the  pla- 
teau being  also  pointed  against  the  enemy 
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on  the  left,  nine  guns  were  at  the  same 
moment  pouring  their  destructive  fire 
upon  the  foe. 

The  Mexicans  met  this  concentrated 
attack  with  spirit.  Their  eighteen  and 
twenty-four  pound  battery  was  so  served 
as  to  play  directly  upon  the  advancing 
Americans,  and  great  havoc  was  made 
in  their  ranks.  Our  troops,  however, 
steadily  moved  forward,  in  spite  of  this 
sweeping  cannonade  on  their  flank  and 
the  brisk  fire  of  musketry  from  the 
enemy  in  front. 

The  resolute  advance  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, their  sure-aimed  rifle-volleys,  and 
the  unceasing  discharge  of  the  light  ar- 
tillery, soon  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of 
the  Mexicans,  who  now  no  longer  thought 
of  stopping  to  resist,  but  pressed  on  in 
tumultuous  confusion  closer  and  closer 
to  the  mountains,  until  they  were  penned 
within  its  walls  of  stone.  "  They  were 
about  five  or  six  thousand  in  all ;  cavalry 
and  infantry  mingled  in  confusion ;  an 
armed  multitude  ;  a  mere  chaos  of  men 
and  horses,  and  dead  and  dying,  with 
flags,  pennons,  lances,  and  muskets,  all 
mixed  up.  Hundreds  of  them  endeav- 
ored to  escape  by  clambering  up  the 
steep  sides  of  the  mountains;  but  most 
of  them  stood  huddled  together,  while 
our  shot,"  testifies  an  eye-witness,  "  went 
crashing  through  them,  and  our  shells 
likewise,  opening  for  themselves  abloody 
circle  wherever  they  exploded."* 

While  the  right  of  the  Mexican  army 
was  thus  at  the  mercy  of  the  Americans, 
three  of  Santa  Anna's  officers  made  their 
appearance  upon  the  plateau  in  front  of 

*  Carleton. 


Taylor's  position,  with  the  evident  pur- 
pose of  opening  a  parley.  Upon  being 
conducted  to  the  general,  they  inquired 
of  him,  in  behalf  of  their  commander, 
"what  he  wanted."  Taylor  was  sur- 
prised at  the  question,  but  promptly 
replied  by  demanding  a  surrender  of 
the  Mexican  army,  and  allowed  time  for 
consideration. 

In  the  meantime,  the  American  fire 
and  pursuit  on  the  left  were  stayed  by 
an  aid-de-camp  sent  forward  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  to  carry  the  summons  to  the 
Mexican  position.  The  enemy  gathered 
around  the  messenger,  and,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  temporary  cessation  of  fire, 
moved  off  in  mass  with  him  to  the  safe 
neighborhood  of  Santa  Anna,  and  thus 
escaped  total  annihilation  or  uncondi- 
tional surrender.  It  seemed  to  be  an 
unworthy  ruse  on  the  part  of  the  Mexi- 
can general;  for  he  immediately  resumed 
his  fire,  and  concentrated  his  force  for  a 
last  and  desperate  effort. 

With  this  view,  Santa  Anna  moved  for- 
ward his  eight-pounder  battery  nearer 
to  the  plateau,  called  up  his  reserves 
from  the  rear,  reformed  his  scattered 
right,  and,  reinforcing  it  with  the  battal- 
ion of  New  Leon  and  the  eleventh  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  prepared  to  strike  a 
blow  upon  the  American  front. 

While  these  movements  were  in  prog- 
ress, word  was  received  of  the  successful 
defence  of  Saltillo  by  Captain  Webster, 
in  command  of  the  redoubt  and  battery 
at  that  post.  General  Minon  had  suc- 
ceeded in  interposing  his  cavalry  upon 
the  road  between  Buena  Vista  and  Sal- 
tillo.    A  brisk  fire  from  Webster's  re= 
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doubt,  and  a  sally  of  a  piece  of  light  ar- 
tillery, supported  by  a  miscellaneous 
party  of  mounted  volunteers,  soon 
drove  the  wary  Mexican  commander 
and  his  troopers  skulking  from  the  pub- 
lic road  into  the  ravines. 

General  Taylor,  having  ridden  from 
the  field  of  battle  to  order  the  troops  on 
his  left  to  be  brought  forward  during  the 
pause  which  ensued  while  Santa  Anna 
was  marshalling  his  whole  force  for  a  last 
desperate  effort,  was  suddenly  recalled 
by  "  a  very  heavy  musketry-fire."  The 
enemy  had  formed  in  a  ravine,  out  of 
sight,  and  thus  they  sprang  suddenly  in 
full  force  upon  the  plateau,  and  with 
horse  and  foot  charged  the  American 
line,  almost  without  a  moment's  notice. 
General  Perez  had  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  troops,  but  Santa  Anna 
rode  on  in  company,  and  directed  the 
movement  in  person. 

Captain  O'Brien's  artillery  and  the 
second  Kentucky  and  Illinois  regiments 
were  in  advance,  and  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  attack.  The  deadly  fire  of  the  en- 
emy's battery  thinned  the  American 
ranks,  and  the  whole  moving  force  of  the 
Mexicans,  numbering  some  12,000  men, 
burst  in  a  blaze  of  fire  upon  our  volun- 
teers, and  forced  them  to  give  way  and 
seek  a  cover  in  a  gorge  in  their  rear. 
O'Brien  stood  his  ground  manfully,  firing 
away  till  the  last  moment,  and  doing  ter- 
rible execution ;  but  finally,  when  he 
found  himself  without  support,  he  was 
forced  to  retire,  leaving  his  guns  on  the 
field.  Most  of  the  horses  attached  to  the 
pieces  had  been  killed,  or,  prostrate  on 
the  earth,  were  struggling  in  their  en- 


tangled gear.  Two  of  O'Brien's  horses 
had  been  struck  dead  under  him,  and  he 
himself  wounded.  Few  of  his  men  were 
left,  and  these  so  weak,  from  the  loss  of 
blood,  that  they  could  hardly  load  the 
pieces.  Their  spirited  commander,  how- 
ever, invoked  them  to  "  give  the  Mexi- 
cans one  more  round,"  as  the  enemy 
thronged  up  to  the  very  cannon's  mouth. 
The  last  shot  was  fired,  the  surviving 
cannoneers  limped  aAvay,  and  the  Amer- 
ican battery  was  seized  by  the  Mexicans 
with  an  exulting  shout. 

At  this  critical  moment,  General  Taylor 
reached  the  scene  of  struggle.  On  coming 
up,  and  catching  with  a  quick  glance  the 
situation  of  affairs,  he  immediately  or- 
dered Captain  Bragg  to  bring  forward 
his  battery,  to  unlimber,  to  load  with 
grape,  and  await  till  the  masses  of  the  en- 
emy should  come  close  to  his  muzzles. 
Bragg  asked  for  a  support.  "  Major  Bliss 
and  I  will  support  you,"  was  the  reply 
of  Taylor,  who  had  none  other  to  give, 
and  who  now  stood  with  his  horse,  calm 
and  resolute,  exposed  to  the  thickest  of 
the  shower  of  musket-balls  which  came 
from  the  enemy's  advancing  ranks. 

Bragg  opened  fire.  The  Mexicans  wa- 
vered for  a  moment,  but  again  pressed 
forward.  "  A  little  more  grape,  Captain 
Bragg  !"  cried  out  the  old  general,  who, 
with  calm,  professional  eye,  was  watching 
the  effect  of  the  fire.  A  second  discharge 
made  great  havoc,  and  staggered  the 
whole  line.  The  third  drove  the  foe 
back  in  disorder,  and  saved  the  day. 
The  gallant  Mississippians,  hurrying 
from  the  left,  together  with  the  third  In- 
diana regiment,  came  up  on  the  plateau 
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in  time  to  support  the  artillery  at  the  last 
moment,  and  to  complete  the  rout  of  the 
Mexicans,  who,  as  they  fled  from  the  bat- 
tle-ground, and  thronged  through  the 
ravines  toward  the  road,  came  within 
range  of  Captain  Washington's  battery 
at  La  Angostura,  and  were  further  felled 
by  a  well-aimed  fire.  The  Americans 
had  suffered  greatly  in  this  last  desper- 
ate charge  of  the  enemy,  which,  had  been 
so  gallantly  repulsed  by  Bragg's  artil- 
lery. Colonel  Hardin,  of  the  first  Illinois, 
and  Colonel  M'Kee  and  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Clay  (son  of  the  great  statesman),  of 
the  second  Kentucky  regiment,  fell  mor- 
tally wounded  while  bravely  leading  on 
their  men. 

The  beaten  Mexicans,  as  they  retired, 
turned  now  and  then  to  exchange  a  shot 
with  their  victors;  but  as  they  got  closer 
to  their  camp,  and  as  the  sun  of  the  de- 
clining day  was  shedding  its  last  rays 
upon  the  bloody  field  of  battle,  their 
fire  became  less  and  less,  and  at  last 
ceased  altogether  as  the  evening  threw 
its  shadows  across  the  mountains  and 
filled  the  valleys  with  darkness. 

All  was  now  still,  and  the  army  bivou- 
acked on  the  bare  ground,  weary  with  the 
day's  conflict,  which  had  lasted  for  ten 
long  hours,  but  still  ready  to  renew  the 
strife  at  the  first  dawn  of  morning.  The 
Mexicans,  however,  had  struck  their  last 
blow,  and,  exhausted  iu  strength  and 
spirit  by  their  unavailing  efforts  to  drive 
the  Americans  from  their  position,  had 
abandoned  the  ground  and  retreated 
during  the  night. 

Our  troops  rose  shivering  in  the  cold 
morning  air,  from  the  damp  earth  on 


which,  with  tired  limbs  and  anx- 
ious hearts,  they  sought  repose 
in  vain.  The  men  clutch  their  weapons 
as  they  catch  the  sound  of  a  distant  mur- 
mur. Closer  and  closer  it  comes,  louder 
and  louder  it  sounds  ;  it  passes  from  the 
outstretched  pickets  to  the  lines,  and 
now  all  hear  the  words  "  Victory  !  vic- 
tory !"  Each  man,  but  a  moment  before, 
expectant  only  of  the  dreaded  summons 
to  battle,  snatches  with  eager  ear  the 
joyful  sound,  and  with  quick  transition 
is  in  a  tumult  of  delight,  which  bursts 
forth  in  shouts  of  "  Victory  !  victory !" 

The  Mexicans  had  fallen  back  to 
Agua  Nueva  during  the  night.  In  a 
few  days  more,  they  abandoned  that 
position,  leaving  it  to  General  Taylor, 
and  again  continued  their  retreating 
course,  even  beyond  La  Encarnacion. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  the  mo- 
mentous battle  of  Buena  Vista  amount- 
ed to  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  killed 
and  four  hundred  and  fifty  wounded. 
"  The  Mexican  loss  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed," reported  General  Taylor,  "  may  be 
fairly  estimated  at  one  thousand  and  five 
hundred,  and  will  probably  reach  two 
thousand.  At  least  five  hundred  of  their 
killed  were  left  upon  the  field  of  battle." 

The  victory  added  greatly  to  the  rep- 
utation of  Taylor  ;  for,  by  his  pertina- 
cious courage,  his  resolute  self-reliance, 
and  his  unfaltering  readiness,  he  had 
succeeded  with  a  small  number  of  ir- 
regular troops  iu  defeating  the  skill  of 
the  ablest  Mexican  general,  exhausting 
the  spirit  and  overpowering  the  num- 
bers of  the  best  and  largest  army  which 
the  enemy  could  bring  on  the  field. 
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It  will  be  recollected  that  Gen- 
eral Kearney,  when  on  his  route  to 
California,  sent  back  orders  to  Colonel 
Doniphan,  at  Santa  Fe,  to  delay  his  ex- 
pedition to  Chihuahua,  and  proceed  to 
the  countiy  of  the  Navajoes, in  order  to 
punish  those  savages,  who  had  refused 
to  treat,  and  were  continuing  their  cruel 
depredations  upon  the  New-Mexicans. 

Colonel  Price  being  left  in  command 
at  Santa  Fe,  Doniphan  set  out  on  his  ex- 
pedition, dividing  his  troops  into 
four  detachments,  three  of  which 
were  commanded  by  Major  Gilpin,  Cap- 
tain Peid,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jack- 
son, and  the  fourth  by  himself.  These 
were  each  to  take  a  different  course  to 
the  country  of  the  Navajoes,  west  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  and  to  hunt  up  these 
roving  savages,  over  plain  and  through 
gorge,  to  their  fastnesses  amid  the  spurs 
of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Bear  spring 
was  the  rendezvous  appointed  for  the 
concentration  of  the  detachments,  after 
the  accomplishment  of  their  respective 
duties. 


The  perils  and  hardships  in  pursuit  of 
these  Tartars  of  the  western  wilderness 
were  great,  but  were  all  overcome  by  the 
indomitable  energies  of  the  Americans. 
Now  the  route  lay  through  winding  ra- 
vines, again  over  lofty  mountains,  and 
at  times  the  passes  were  almost  impen- 
etrable, from  the  deep  snows  which  ob- 
structed them.  Climbing  the  steep  gran- 
ite ridges,  the  men  were  forced  to  lead 
their  horses,  plunging  to  the  girths  in 
the  snow,  and  for  days  to  struggle  up  the 
ascents  made  rugged  with  masses  of  rock 
detached  at  some  remote  period  from  the 
parent-mountain,  and  now  lying  in  con- 
fused heaps  on  the  route.  Many  of  the 
animals  were  lost  by  the  way.  Some 
tumbled  headlong  over  the  precipices, 
into  the  abysses  below ;  some  sank  be- 
neath the  depths  of  the  snow,  and  others 
perished  from  the  cold  and  want  of  food. 

With  various  adventures  and  with  gen- 
eral success  against  the  Indians,  who  did 
not  venture  upon  open  hostility,  the  sev- 
eral detachments  met  at  Bear  spring, 
making  a  force  in  all  of  three  hundred 
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and  thirty  men.  Hither,  also,  came  the 
Navajo  chiefs,  Sar villa  Largo,  Caballacla 
de  Muerte,  Sandoval,Kiatanito,Narbona, 
and  others.  After  due  preliminaries  of 
negotiation,  shrewdly  conducted  by  Col- 
onel Doniphan,  he  succeeded 
in  making  a  treaty,  and  pre- 
pared to  set  out  on  the  long  and  arduous 
journey  to  Chihuahua,  where  he  had 
been  ordered  to  form  a  junction  with 
General  Wool,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
there,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of 
march  originally  contemplated. 

Having  concentrated  his  force  among 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Val  verde, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  Doni- 
phan sent  out  his  band,  eight  hundred 
strong,  in  various  detachments,  and  soon 
after  followed  himself.  The  Jor- 

c*  '  nada  del  Muerto  (the  Journey  of 
the  Dead)  stretched  its  desert  waste  of 
sand  before  them  for  a  distance  of  ninety 
miles.  Without  water  or  wood,  the  men 
suffered  greatly  on  the  march  from  thirst 
and  the  cold  winds  which  swept  over  the 
arid  desert.  After  several  toilsome  days 
of  march  and  dreary  nights  of  encamp- 
ment over  the  dismal  Jornada  dclMuerto, 
the  weary  and  worn  campaigners  struck 
the  little  town  of  Dona  Ana,  and  found 
in  the  fresh  waters  of  the  flowing  streams, 
in  the  fruits  growing  upon  the  banks,  and 
the  herds  of  cattle  feeding  upon  the  pas- 
tures, abundant  refreshment.  Here  they 
feasted  and  reposed.  As  the  various  de- 
tachments gathered  again,  and  their  lead- 
er, Colonel  Doniphan,  came  up,  the  whole 
force  resumed  its  march,  and, 
Dec.  25.  aiTiviDg  at  Brazito,  or  Little 
Arm,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  del 
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Norte,  prepared  to  encamp.  They  were 
now  in  the  province  of  Chihuahua,  and 
skulking  spies  and  hovering  horsemen 
betokened  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  Christmas-day  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  threatening  danger,  the 
dare-devil  Americans  were  disposed  to 
give  full  vent  to  their  frolicsome  hu- 
mors. All  were  preparing  for  the  day's 
enjoyment;  and  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  express  the  hope  that  a  battle  might 
add  its  stir  to  the  excitements  of  the 
occasion. 

"  While  the  men,"  writes  one  of  the 
campaigners,*  "  were  scattered  every- 
where in  quest  of  wood  and  water  for 
cooking  -  purposes,  and  fresh  grass  for 
their  animals,  and  "while  the  trains  and 
straggling  men  were  scattered  along  the 
road  for  miles  in  the  rear,  a  cloud  of 
dust,  greater  than  usual,  was  observed 
in  the  direction  of  El  Paso ;  and  in  less 
than  fifteen  minutes,  some  one  of  the 
advanced  guard,  coming  at  full  speed, 
announced  to  the  colonel,  '  The  enemy 
are  advancing  upon  you  !' 

"  It  is  said  that  Colonel  Doniphan,  and 
several  ofvhis  officers  and  men,  were  at 
this  moment  engaged  in  playing  a  game 
oitliree-trick  loo.  At  first  he  observed  that 
the  cloud  of  dust  was  perhaps  produced 
by  a  gust  of  wind,  and  that  they  had  as 
welljrtay  the/)'  hands  out.  In  another  mo- 
ment the  plumes  and  banners  of  the  ene- 
my were  in  view  !  The  colonel  quickly 
sprang  to  his  feet,  threw  down  his  cards, 
grasped  his  sabre,  and  observed, '  Boys,  I 
held  an  invincible  hand,  but  I'll  be  d — d 
if  I  don't  have  to  play  it  out  in  steel  now.' 
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The  trumpet  now  sounded  the  call  to 
arms.  The  men,  throwing  down  their 
buckets  of  water  and  their  armfuls  of 
wood,  ran  to  their  posts,  and  soon  the 
whole  force  was  ready  for  the  foe.  The 
Mexicans  came  on  in  gallant  array,  and 
halted  on  an  elevated  part  of  the  road, 
across  which,  in  front,  Colonel  Doniphan 
had  formed  his  eight  hundred  men,  who 
were  mostly  dismounted,  in  a  single  line. 

The  enemy,  commanded  by  General 
Ponce  de.  Leon,  were  upward  of  a  thou- 
sand strong,  and  presented  a  splendid  ar- 
ray. On  their  right  was  drawn  up  a  nu- 
merous body  of  mounted  lancers.  Their 
scarlet  trimmings,  their  high,  brass- 
mounted  helmets  with  waving  plumes 
of  horse-hair,  their  glittering  sabres,  and 
their  polished  lances  with  streaming  pen- 
nons of  green  and  red,  made  a  brilliant 
show.  Their  centre  and  left  were  com- 
posed of  mounted  volunteers,  infantry, 
and  several  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  Mexicans  had  no  sooner  come  to  a 
halt,  than  there  burst  from  their  ranks  a 
bedizened  cavalier,  waving  "  a  black  flag, 
having  a  skull  and  cross-bones  worked 
upon  it."*  He  came  on  at  full  speed, 
until  within  sixty  yards  of  the  Ameri- 
can line,  when  he  suddenly  drew  up  and 
gracefully  waved  his  ominous  standard. 
An  interpreter  was  sent  forward  to  meet 
the  messenger,  who  at  once  peremptori- 
ly declared,  "The  Mexican  general  sum- 
mons your  commander  to  appear  before 
him." — "  If  your  general  desires  peace, 
let  him  come  here,"  was  the  prompt  re- 
ply. "  Then  we  will  break  your  ranks 
and  take  him  there  !"  rejoined  the  Mex- 

*  Edwards. 


ican.  "  Come,  then,  and  take  him,"  an- 
swered the  interpreter.  "  Curses  be  upon 
you  !  prepare  for  a  charge — we  neither 
ask  nor  give  quarter  !"  was  the  fierce  re- 
tort ;  and  the  messenger,  digging  with 
his  spurs  and  waving  his  black  flag,  gal- 
loped back  to  the  Mexican  lines.* 

The  enemy  now  sounded  a  charge,  and 
on  came  their  cavalry  at  full  gallop,  di- 
rectly for  the  American  left  wing.  Doni- 
phan's men,  being  ordered  to  withhold 
their  fire  until  the  horsemen  were  with- 
in afew  rods,  awaited  patiently  the  prop- 
er moment,  and  then  fired  a  close  and 
destructive  volley.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment, Captain  Reid,  who  had  succeeded 
in  mounting  sixteen  of  his  men  (for  these 
were  all  who,  in  the  hurry,  were  enabled 
to  take  the  saddle),  came  forward  at  a 
run,  and  sprang  with  a  crushing  force 
right  in  among  the  Mexican  cavalry — 
breaking  their  ranks,  beating  them 
down  on  all  sides  with  sabre-strokes, 
and  throwing  them  into  utter  confusion. 

Some  thirty  fearless  fellows,  posted  in 
the  American  centre,finding  the  Mexican 
artillery  aimed  directly  at  them,  started 
from  the  ranks  without  waiting  for  or- 
ders, and  made  right  for  the  enemy's  line. 
Here  they  seized  a  brass  six-pound  how- 
itzer, and  dragged  it  down  the  hill  into 
their  own  ranks,  where  it  was  manned 
and  turned  against  the  Mexicans. 

The  infantry  and  volunteer  horsemen, 
who  formed  the  enemy's  centre  and  left, 
now  moved  against  the  American  right. 
As  they  came  on  cautiously,  under  cover 
of  the  chaparral  on  the  roadside,  Colonel 
Doniphan  ordered  his  men  to  lie  down 
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on  their  faces,  and  reserve  their  fire  until 
the  Mexicans  came  within  sixty  paces. 
The  enemy,  deceived  by  this  manoeuvre, 
and  thinking  that  the  Americans  were 
falling  fast  before  their  volleys,  pushed 
forward  more  boldly,  shouting  exult- 
ingly,  "Bueno !  Bueno!"  In  a  moment 
after,  the  Americans  sprang  to  their 
feet,  and  poured  a  fire  into  their  ranks, 
which  forced  them  to  turn  and  fly  at  the 
first  shot. 

The  enemy  were  now  totally  beaten, 
and  in  full  retreat  to  the  mountains,  with 
the  few  Americans  who  were  mounted 
close  at  their  heels.  The  pursuit  was, 
however,  soon  abandoned.  The  loss  of 
the  Mexicans  was  seventy-one  killed  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded, 
among  whom  was  their  leader,  Ponce 
de  Leon.  The  Americans  had  eight 
wounded,  but  not  a  single  man  killed  !* 
On  the  second  day  after  the 
battle,  Colonel  Doniphan  led  his 
little  band  into  El  Paso  the  key  to  New 
Mexico,  where  the  authorities  and  inhab- 
itants met  the  conquei-or  with  tokens  of 
peace  and  expressions  of  welcome.  The 
soldiers  now  revelled  in  the  generous 
profusion  of  the  fertile  valley  watered 
by  the  Rio  Grande.  The  people  gave 
up  their  stores  of  grain  to  the  invaders, 
and  regaled  them  with  the  choicest  fruits 
of  the  pear,  apple,  orange,  and  grape, 
and  the  richest  wines. 

The  Americans  were  kept  on  the  alert 
by  frequent  alarms  of  the  threatened 
approach  of  the  Mexicans  from  Chihua- 
hua, and  by  the  repeated  raids  of  the 
fierce  Apaches  from  the  mountains,  who 
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at  every  chance  swept  off  the  herds  of 
mules  and  flocks  of  sheep  while  feeding 
on  the  rich  slopes  which  bordered  the 
settlement. 

For  forty-two  days,  Colonel  Doniphan 
tarried  at  El  Paso,waiting  for  reinforce- 
ments from  Santa  Fe,  and  did  not  set  out 
for  Chihuahua  till  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uary. In  six  days  the  bold  adven- 
turers, now  numbering  over  a  thousand 
men,  had  reached  a  point  on  their  route 
where  they  were  forced  to  leave  the 
pleasant  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and 
commence  an  arduous  tramp  across  the 
sandy  desert  and  over  the  rugged  moun- 
tains. For  whole  days  together  the  men 
and  animals  were  without  a  drop  of  wa- 
ter; exhausted  by  thirst,  and  wearied 
with  the  hard  pulling  through  the  deep 
sand,  many  of  the  mules  broke  down,  and 
were  left  as  a  prey  16  the  wolves  of  the 
desert.  Some  of  the  wagons,  with  their 
heavy  loads  of  precious  flour  and  stores, 
were  also  abandoned,  in  order  to  lighten 
the  march.  Irregular  mountain-gorges, 
obstructed  by  great  boulders  of  stone, 
succeeded  to  the  desert;  and  again  broad 
wastes  of  sand  renewed  the  difficulties 
and  sufferings  of  man  and  beast. 

At  length,  after  a  toilsome  march  of 
three  weeks,  a  reconnoitring-party  from 
a  high,  rocky  peak  in  advance, 
saw  the  Mexicans  in  full  encamp- 
ment, four  miles  distant,  at  Sacramento. 
Colonel  Doniphan  at  once  determined 
to  push  forward  and  give  them  battle. 

"At  sunrise  on  the  28th,  the  last  day 
of  February,"  wrote  the  commander 
himself,  "we  took  up  the  line  of  march, 
and  formed  the  whole  train,  consisting  of 
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three  hundred  and  fifteen  heavy  traders' 
wagons  and  our  commissary  and  company 
wagons,  into  four  columns,  thus  shorten- 
ing our  line  so  as  to  make  it  more  easily 
protected.  We  placed  the  artillery,  and 
all  the  command,  except  two  hundred 
cavalry  proper,  in  the  intervals  between 
the  columns  of  wagons.  "We  thus  fully 
concealed  our  force  and  its  position,  by 
masking  our  force  with  the  cavalry. 

.  "  When  we  arrived  within  three  miles 
of  the  enemy,  we  made  a  reconnoissance 
of  his  position  and  the  arrangement  of 
his  forces.  This  we  could  easily  do,  the 
road  leading  through  an  open  prairie- 
valley,  between  the  sterile  mountains. 
The  pass  of  the  Sacramento  is  formed 
by  a  point  of  the  mountains  on  our  right, 
their  left  extending  into  the  valley  or 
plain  so  as  to  narrow  the  valley  to  about 
one  and  a  half  miles.  On  our  left  was  a 
deep,  dry,  sandy  channel  of  a  creek,  and 
between  these  points  the  plain  rises  to 
sixty  feet  abruptly.  This  rise  is  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  the  convex  part  be- 
ing to  the  north  of  our  forces.  On  the 
right,  from  the  point  of  mountains,  a 
narrow  part  of  the  plain  extends  north 
one  and  a  half  miles  farther  than  on  the 
left.  The  main  road  passes  down  the 
centre  of  the  valley  and  across  the  cres- 
cent, near  the  left  or  dry  branch.  The 
Sacramento  rises  in  the  mountains  on 
the  right,  and  the  road  falls  on  to  it 
about  one  mile  below  the  battle-field, 
or  the  intrench ment  of  the  enemy. 

"  We  ascertained  that  the  enemy  had 
one  battery  of  four  guns,  two  nine  and 
two  six  pounders,  on .  the  point  of  the 
mountain  (their  left),  at  a  good  elevation 


to  sweep  the  plain,  and  at  the  point  where 
the  mountain  extended  farthest  into  the 
plain.  On  our  left  (their  right)  they  had 
another  battery,  on  an  elevation  com- 
manding the  road,  and  three  intrench- 
ments  of  two  six-pounders;  on  the  brow 
of  the  crescent,  near  the  centre,  another 
of  two  six  and  two  four  pounders  and  six 
culverins,  or  rampart-pieces,  mounted  on 
carriages ;  and  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
or  ascent  between  the  batteries,  and  the 
right  and  left,  they  had  twenty-seven  re- 
doubts dug  and  thrown  up,  extending  at 
short  intervals  across  the  whole  ground. 
In  these  their  infantry  was  placed,  and 
was  entirely  protected.  Their  cavalry 
was  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  redoubts, 
four  deep,  and  in  rear  of  the  redoubts, 
two  deep,  so  as  to  mask  them  as  far  as 
practicable. 

"  When  we  had  arrived  within  one  and 
a  half  miles  of  the  intrenchments,  along 
the  main  road,  we  advanced  the  cavalry 
still  farther,  and  suddenly  diverged  with 
the  columns  to  the  right,  so  as  to  gain 
the  narrow  part  of  the  ascent  on  our 
right;  which  the  enemy  discovering,  en- 
deavored to  prevent  by  moving  forward 
with  a  thousand  cavalry  and  four  pieces 
of  cannon  in  their  rear,  masked  by  them. 
Our  movements  were  so  rapid,  that  we 
gained  the  elevation  with  our  forces  and 
the  advance  of  our  wagons  in  time  to 
form  before  they  arrived  within  reach  of 
our  guns.  The  Mexicans  halted,  and  we 
advanced  the  head  of  our  column  within 
twelve  hundred  yards  of  them,  so  as  to 
let  our  wagons  attain  the  high  lands  and 
form  as  before. 

"We  now  commenced  the  action  by  a 
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brisk  fire  from  our  battery,  and  the  ene- 
my unmasked  and  commenced  also.  Our 
fire  proved  effective  at  this  distance,  kill- 
ing fifteen  men,  wounding  several,  and 
disabling  one  of  the  enemy's  guns.  We 
had  two  men  slightly  wounded,  and  sev- 
eral horses  and  mules  killed.  The  Mexi- 
cans then  slowly  retreated  behind  their 
works  in  some  confusion,  and  we  resumed 
our  march  in  our  former  order,  still  di- 
verging more  to  the  right  to  avoid  their 
battery  on  our  left  (their  right)  and 
their  strongest  redoubts,  which  were  on 
the  left,  near  where  the  road  passes. 

"  After  marching  as  far  as  we  safely 
could,  without  coming  within  range  of 
their  heavy  battery  on  our  right,  Captain 
Weightmau,  of  the  artillery,  was  ordered 
to  charge  with  the  two  twelve-pound 
howitzers,  to  be  supported  by  the  cav- 
alry, under  Captains  Reid,  Parsons,  and 
Hudson.  The  howitzers  charged  at  full 
speed,  and  were  gallantly  sustained  by 
Captain  Reid  ;  but,  by  some  misunder- 
standing, my  order  was  not  given  to  the 
other  two  companies.  Captain  Hudson, 
anticipating  my  order,  charged  in  time 
to  give  ample  support  to  the  howitzers. 
Captain  Parsons,  at  the  same  moment, 
came  to  me,  and  asked  permission  for  his 
company  to  charge  the  redoubts  imme- 
diately to  the  left  of  Captain  Weight- 
man,  which  he  did  very  gallantly. 

"  The  remainder  of  the  two  battalions 
of  the  first  regiment  were  dismounted 
during  the  cavalry-charge,  and  following 
rapidly  on  foot,  and  Major  Clark  advan- 
cing as  fast  as  practicable  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  battery,  we  charged  their 
redoubts  from  right  to  left,  with  a  brisk 


and  deadly  fire  of  riflemen;  while  Major 
Clark  opened  a  rapid  and  well-directed 
fire  on  a  column  of  cavalry  attempting 
to  pass  to  our  left,  so  as  to  attack  the 
wagons  and  our  rear.  The  fire  was  so 
well  directed  as  to  force  them  to  fall 
back ;  and  our  riflemen,  with  the  caval- 
ry and  howitzers,  cleared  it  after  an  ob- 
stinate resistance.  Our  forces  advanced 
to  the  very  brink  of  their  redoubts,  and 
attacked  them  with  their  sabres. 

"  When  the  redoubts  were  cleared,  and 
the  batteries  in  the  centre  and  our  left 
were 'silenced,  the  main  battery  on  our 
right  still  continued  to  pour  in  a  con- 
stant and  heavy  fire,  as  it  had  done  du- 
ring the  heat  of  the  engagement ;  but, 
as  the  whole  fate  of  the  battle  depended 
upon  carrying  the  redoubts  and  centre 
battery,  this  one  on  the  right  remained 
unattacked,  and  the  enemy  had  rallied 
there  five  hundred  strong. 

"  Major  Clark  was  directed  to  com- 
mence a  heavy  fire  upon  it,  while  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels Mitchell  and  Jackson, 
commanding  the  first  battalion,  were  or- 
dered to  remount  and  charge  the  battery 
on  the  left,  and  Major  Gilpin  was  direct- 
ed to  pass  the  second  battalion  on  foot 
up  the  rough  ascent  of  the  mountain  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  fire  of  our  bat- 
tery was  so  effective  as  to  completely 
silence  theirs,  and  the  rapid  advance  of 
our  column  put  them  to  flight  over  the 
mountains  in  great  confusion. 

"  Captain  Thompson,  of  the  first  dra- 
goons,  acted  as  my  aid  and  adviser  on 
the  field  during  the  whole  engagement, 
and  was  of  the  most  essential  service; 
also  Lieutenant  Wooster,  of  the  United 
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States  army,  who  acted  very  coolly  and 
gallantly.  Major  Campbell,  of  Spring- 
field, Missouri,  also  acted  as  a  volunteer 
aid  during  part  of  the  time,  but  left  me 
and  joined  Captain  Reid  in  his  gallant 
charge. 

"Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Sacramento. 
The  force  of  the  enemy  was  twelve  hun- 
dred cavalry  from  Durango  and  Chihua- 
hua, three  hundred  artillerists,  and  four- 
teen hundred  and  twenty  ranc7ieros,bad\y 
armed  with  lassos,  lances  and  machetes,  or 
corn- knives ;  ten  pieces  of  artillery  (two 
nine,  two  eight,  four  six,  and  two  four 
pounders),  and  six  culverins,  or  rampart- 
pieces.  Their  forces  were  commanded  by 
Major-General  Heredia  (captain-general 
of  Durango,  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  andNew 
Mexico),  Brigadier-General  Garcia  Con- 
de  (formerly  minister  of  war  for  the  re- 
public of  Mexico,  who  is  a  scientific  man, 
and  planned  this  whole  field  of  defence), 
Brig.-General  Justimani,  General  Ugu- 
arte  and  Governor  Trias  (who  acted  as 
brigadier-generals  on  the  field),  and  colo- 
nels and  other  officers  without  number. 

"  Our  force  was  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-four  effective  men,  at  least  one 
hundred  of  whom  were  engaged  in 
holding  horses  and  driving  teams. 

"  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  his  entire 
artillery,  ten  wagons,  masses  of  beans, pi- 
nole, and  other  Mexican  provisions,about 
three  hundred  killed,  and  about  the  same 
number  wounded,  many  of  whom  have 
since  died,  and  forty  prisoners. 

"The  field  was  literally  covered  with 
the  dead  and  wounded  from  our  artillery 
and  the  unerring  fire  of  our  riflemen. 
Night  put  a  stop  to  the  carnage,the  battle 


having  commenced  about  three  o'clock. 
Our  loss  was  one  killed,  one  mortally 
wounded,  and  seven  so  wounded  as  to 
recover  without  any  loss  of  limbs." 

Thus  had  Colonel  Doniphan,  with  his 
adventurous  band  totally  routed  the  ar- 
my of  Central  Mexico,  and  accomplished 
a  great  victory,  planting  the  flag  of  his 
country  in  triumph  on  the  walls 
of  the  capital  of  Chihuahua,  aMarchI« 
flourishing  city  of  some  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants,  where  he  remained  in  un- 
disputed possession  for  two  months. 

From  Chihuahua,  Doniphan  marched 
across  Durango,  crushing  a  band  of  fierce 
Comanches  at  Paso,  on  his  route  thence 
to  New  Leon  ;  trod,  the  battle-field  and 
received  a  hero's  welcome  from  the  hero 
of  Buena  Vista ;  reported  himself  to 
General  Wool,  whom  he  had  sought  in 
vain  at  Chihuahua,  but  found  in  triumph- 
ant possession  at  Saltillo;  and  finally, 
with  his  gallant  band,  proceeded  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  at  Brazos 
Santiago,  and  embarked  for  the  United 
States  in  the  summer  of  1847. 

A  parallel  has  not  been  inaptly  drawn 
between  the  march  of  Xenophon,  of  old- 
en time,  and  that  of  Colonel  Doniphan, 
of  our  day.  The  famous  Greek  led  his 
ten  thousand  men  from  the  centre  of 
Persia  to  Chrysopolis,  through  a  hostile 
country,  and  over  an  unknown  and 
mountainous  region.  This  march  of  near- 
ly three  thousand  five  hundred  miles  was 
accomplished  in  fifteen  months.  Its  his- 
tory, written  two  thousand  years  ago, 
by  Xenophon,  himself  not  only  a  sol- 
dier but  a  scholar,  is  read  by  every 
schoolboy  with  admiration  and  wonder. 
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Colonel  Doniphan  led  his  band  from 
Missouri,  through  New  Mexico,  Chihua- 
hua, Durango,  and  New  Leon,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Bio  Grande,  in  twelve 
months,  over  a  region  six  thousand  miles 
in  extent,  less  known  and  more  desolate 


than  the  Armenian  mountains.  Xeno- 
phon's  march  was  a  retreat :  Doniphan's 
a  succession  of  victories.  Literature  has 
shed  an  unfading  lustre  upou  the  former: 
the  latter  should  not  be  forgotten  for 
want  of  a  fitting  record. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 
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mishes —Services  of  Commodore  Perry. — Sober  Duties  of  the  Navy. 
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As  the  troops,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  division  of  regulars,  under 
General  Worth,  withdrawn  from  Taylor 
at  Monterey,  reached  Brazos  Santiago,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  they  em- 
barked on  board  of  the  transports,  and 
sailed  for  the  island  of  Lobos.  Thither 
also  went  General  Patterson's  division, 
which  had  inarched  from  Victoria  to  Tam- 
pico,  aud  thence  sailed  to  the  common 
rendezvous,where  additional  troops  from 
the  United  States  had  already  landed. 
General  Scott  soon  followed,  then  Worth, 
and  finally  Twiggs,  of  the  two  latter  of 
whom  each  had  been  left  in  turn  to  su- 
perintend the  later  embarkations. 

Early  in  March,  General  Scott  had  con- 
centrated his  whole  force  of  twelve  thou- 


sand men,  which  was  organized  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  first  brigade  of  regulars,  un- 
der General  Worth,  was  made  up  of  Dun- 
can's field-battery ;  the  second  and  third 
regiments  of  artillery  ;  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  eighth  regiments  of  infantry ; 
and  two  independent  companies  of  vol- 
unteers. The  second  brigade,  under 
Twiggs,  consisted  of  Taylor's  field-bat- 
tery; the  first  and  fourth  regiments  of 
artillery  ;  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
seventh  regiments  of  infantry  ;  and  the 
regiment  of  mounted  riflemen. 

"  The  volunteers  were  organized  into 
a  division  of  three  brigades,  under  Gen- 
eral Patterson. 

"  The  brigade  under  General  Pillow 
consisted  of  the  first  and  second  Tennes- 
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see  and  first  and  second  Pennsylvania 
regiments,  and  Steptoe's  field-battery  of 
twelve-pounders.  General  Quitman's 
brigade  was  made  up  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Alabama  regiments; 
and  General  Shields's  of  one  regiment 
of  New  York  troops  and  two  of  Illinois. 

"  In  addition  to  this  force  of  infantry 
and  field  artillery  was  the  cavalry,  con- 
sisting of  detachments  from  the  first  and 
second  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  one 
regiment  of  Tennessee  horse."* 

Lobos  is  a  beautiful  island  in  the  gulf 
of  Mexico.  Over  its  sea-deep  foundations 
of  coral  is  spread  a  rich  alluvial  soil, 
which  a  bountiful  Nature,  with  but  little 
aid  from  the  indolent  hands  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, has  covered  with  a  profuse  tropical 
vegetation.  The  little  island,  set  like  an 
emerald  in  the  blue  expanse  of  the  waters 
of  the  gulf,  has  barely  a  surface  of  two 
miles,  and  yet  it  teems  with  an  abundant 
growth  of  tropical  plants  and  fruits ;  the 
lemon,  the  fig,  the  banana,  the  vine,  and 
the  palm,  intermingle  their  different  tints 
and  forms  of  green,  and  offer  their  prodi- 
gal harvests.  Situated  twelve  miles  from 
the  mainland,  between  Tampico  on  the 
northwest,  sixty  miles  distant,  and  Vera 
Cruz,  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  the 
southeast,  Lobos  was  most  conveniently 
placed  for  the  gathering  of  the  American 
force  destined  to  operate  against  the  for- 
midable strongholds  of  the  Mexicans  on 
the  gulf.  The  sea-breezes  coolly  fanning 
the  isle,  the  spreading  trees  shading  the 
glare  of  a  burning  sun,  and  the  fertility 
offering  a  generous  and  wholesome  sus- 
tenance, made  Lobos  a  spot  where  the 

*  Riplej. 


soldiers,  detained  by  unavoidable  delay, 
could  refresh  their  spirits  and  invigorate 
their  strength  for  the  trials  and  dangers 
of  the  approaching  conflict. 

The  men,  in  fine  condition  and  cheer- 
ful mood,  now  received  with  ready  wel- 
come the  intelligence  that  they  were 
about  to  try  their  strength  with  the  ene- 
my. A  great  fleet,  probably  the  largest 
force  ever  under  the  command  of  a  single 
American  naval  officer, was  now  gathered 
in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  A  crowd  of  trans- 
ports was  at  anchor  off  the  isle  of  Lobos ; 
and  the  men-of-war  were  concentrating, 
in  order  to  join  with  the  land-force  in 
the  contemplated  attack  upon  Vera  Cruz 
and  its  famous  citadel  of  San  Juan  d'Ul- 
loa.  The  vessels,  loaded  with 
troops,  sailed  from  Lobos,  and 
anchored  between  the  island  of  Salma- 
dini  and  Point  Antonio  Lizardo,some  ten 
or  twelve  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Vera 
Cruz.  Here  also  was  the  naval  squad- 
ron, under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Conner. 

General  Scott  and  Commodore  Con- 
ner, going  on  board  the  steamer  Prince- 
ton, made  a  reconnoissance,  in     __ 

_'..,..     _     , .  '  Mar.  7. 

order  to  decide  upon  a  proper 

place  of  landing  for  the  force,  which  it 
was  determined  to  debark  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment,  since  it  was  feared 
that  a  "  norther"  (one  of  those  gales  to 
which  the  gulf  is  so  subject)  might  come 
on,  and  stop  the  contemplated  move- 
ment. The  beach  opposite  to  Sacrificios, 
an  island  in  the  channel  leading  to  the 
roadstead,  and  within  two  and  a  half 
miles  of  the  walls  of  Vera  Cruz,  was 
selected  as  the  best  place  for  landing. 
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On  the  day  following  this,  the 
troops  were  transported  to  the 
men-of-war,  and  the  fleet  set  sail.  Gen- 
eral Scott  led  the  van,  in  the  steamship 
Massachusetts.  As  the  vessel  steamed 
through  the  squadron,  to  take  her  posi- 
tion, the  stately  person  of  the  command- 
er-in-chief, who  stood  conspicuously  upon 
the  quarter-deck,  was  observed  in  the 
clear  evening's  light  by  each  sailor  and 
soldier,  and  cheers  burst  forth  from  ev- 
ery ship  and  craft  as  he  passed  by. 

One  hundred  and  forty-one  surf-boats, 
built  sharp  at  either  end,  somewhat  like 
those  used  by  whalers,  had  been  ordered 
for  the  landing  of  the  troops.  Sixty-five 
of  these,  however,  had  only  been  com- 
pleted in  time,  and  they  were  now  hoist- 
ed out  by  the  respective  vessels  in  which 
they  had  been  stowed,  and  hauled  up  on 
the  beach,  in  order  and  number  corre- 
sponding with  the  men-of-war  from  which 
the  several  corps  were  to  descend. 

A  "norther"  threatening  to  blow,  the 
debarkation  was  put  off  till  the  following 
day,  when  the  sun  shone  bril- 
liantly out  of  an  unclouded  sky, 
and  the  blue  sea  reposed  undisturbed  by 
the  gentle  southeasterly  breeze,  which 
barely  fluttered  the  flags  on  the  mast- 
heads, and  hardly  rippled  the  waters  on 
the  shoals  bordering  the  roadstead.  Two 
of  the  armed  steamers  and  five  gun-boats 
having  been  anchored  in  line  as  close  to 
the  beach  as  possible,  to  cover  the  land- 
ing, the  signals  were  hoisted  from  the 
masts  of  the  men-of-war,  the  surf-boats 
pushed  off  from  the  beach  to  the  ships' 
sides,  and  the  debarkation  began.  The 
first  line  of  the  army  was  brought  to  the 
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shore,  then  the  second,  and  lastly  the  re- 
serve; and,  in  less  than  twelve  hours, 
twelve  thousand  men,  with  stores  and 
provisions  for  several  days,  were  safely 
deposited  upon  the  shore.  Not  an  acci- 
dent occurred  ;  and  a  few  only  of  the  sol- 
diers (who  were  forced  to  wade  waist- 
deep,  from  the  grounding  of  some  of  the 
boats)  were  even  wetted. 

Not  a  foe  showed  himself,  to  dispute 
the  ground;  and  the  American  troops 
formed  upon  the  neighboring  sand-hills, 
with  the  quiet  and  order  of  a  parade  in 
their  own  country.  The  transports  came 
up,  day  after  day,  and  by  means  of  the 
surf-boats  landed  the  artillery,  horses, 
provisions,  and  stores. 

The  line  of  investment,  five  miles  in 
extent,  which  had  been  accurately  de- 
fined by  General  Scott  and  his  engineers 
from  the  exactest  information 
beforehand,  was  immediately  oc- 
cupied by  the  troops.  The  men  cheer- 
fully and  earnestly  went  to  work,  though 
contending  against  the  difficulties  of  in- 
numerable  hills  of  loose  sand,  which,  at 
every  blow  of  a  norther,  swept  in  drifts 
deep  enough  to  bury  reclining  horse  or 
man,  and  thickets  of  chaparral  that  yield- 
ed only  to  the  axe. 

During  the  night,  the  trenches  were 
opened ;  and  the  army,  with  the  sappers 
and  miners,  gradually  closed  in 
around  the  besieged  city.  The 
Mexicans  opened  fire  from  the  castle  of 
San  Juan  d'Ulloa  and  the  town,  but  their 
shot  and  shells  did  little  damage.  Oc- 
casional skirmishes  took  place  between 
the  advanced  parties  of  the  enemy  and 
those  of  the  Americans,  in  which  the  for- 
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Mar.  IS. 
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mer  were  generally  worsted  and  driven 
back. 

Seven  of  the  ten-inch  mortars  having 
been  planted,  and  everything  in  prepara- 
tion  to  begin  the  bombardment 
of  the  city,  Scott  now  summoned 
General  Morales,  who  commanded  both 
town  and  castle,  to  surrender.  A  peremp- 
tory refusal  was  returned.  The  Ameri- 
cans at  once  rejoined  with  a  heavy  fire, 
which  was  replied  to  from  city  and  cas- 
tle. One  of  the  ten-inch  shells  from  the 
latter  burst  through  the  parapet  of  the 
besiegers,  killing  the  gallant  Captain  Vin- 
ton and  wounding  several  privates. 

The  American  lines  were  reinforced 
with  three  thirty-two  pounders  and  three 
Paixhans,  manned  by  a  brigade  of  naval 
volunteers,  under  Captain  Alexander  Sli- 
dell  Mackenzie ;  while  the  smaller  vessels 
of  the  squadron  hauled  close  in  to  the 
shore,  followed  at  some  distance  by  the 
larger ;  and  the  fleet,  now  commanded  by 
Commodore  Perry,  added  its  heavy  guns 
to  the  land-batteries* 

A  terrible  fire  now  opened  from  ship 
and  shore.  This  continued,  without  ceas- 
ing, from  the  22d  to  the  25th  of  March. 
The  scene  is  described  as  terrific.  "  The 
darkness  of  night  was  illuminated  with 
blazing  shells  circling  through  the  air. 
The  roar  of  artillery  and  the  heavy  fall 
of  descending  shot  were  heard  through 
the  streets  of  the  besieged  city.  The 
roofs  of  buildings  were  on  fire.  The 
domes  of  churches  reverberated  with 
fearful   explosions.     The   sea  was   red- 

*  Commodore  Conner,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  had 
made  over  the  command  to  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry,  on 
the  21st  of  March,  and  returned  home. 


Mar.  25. 


dened  with  the  broadsides  of  ships.  The 
castle  of  San  Juan  returned  from  its 
many  batteries  the  fire,  the  light,  the 
smoke,  the  noise  of  battle."* 

The  terrors  of  this  night  awakened  the 
alarm  of  the  European  consuls 
residing  in  the  city;  and  they 
accordingly  sent  a  memorial  to  General 
Scott,  representing  the  terrible  effects  of 
the  bombardment  on  the  town,  and  soli- 
citing a  truce,  that  they  and  the  women 
and  children  might  retire  to  a  place  of 
safety.  Scott  replied  that  such  a  request 
could  only  be  granted  on  a  proposition 
from  General  Morales  to  surrender ;  that 
"  safeguards  had  already  been  sent  to  the 
foreign  consuls,  of  which  they  had  refused 
to  avail  themselves;  that  the  blockade 
had  been  left  open  to  consuls  and  neu- 
trals to  the  22d  of  March ;  and  that  the 
case  of  women  and  children,  with  their 
hardships  and  distresses,  had  been  fully 
considered  before  one  gun  was  fired."-j- 

General  Scott  had  made  his  prepara- 
tions for  carrying  the  city  by  assault  on 
the  following  day.  Early  in  the 
morning,  however,  there  came 
overtures  from  General  Landero,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  command,  on  the 
illness  (or  its  pretence,  as  was  suspected) 
of  his  superior.  Accordingly,  Generals 
Worth  and  Pillow,  and  Colonel  Totten, 
were  made  commissioners  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans,  to  meet  those  appointed 
by  the  Mexican  governor ;  and 
during  the  night,  articles  of  ca- 
pitulation were  signed.  By  these,  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa, 
with  all  their  armaments  and  munitions 
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of  war,  were  surrendered.  The  garrisons 
were  allowed  to  retire,  after  laying  down 
their  arms ;  the  officers  giving  their  pa- 
role for  themselves  and  their  men,  not  to 
serve  during  the  war,  until  exchanged. 
The  Mexican  troops  were  permitted  to 
march  out  of  the  city  with  the  honors  of 
war,  to  the  field  where  the  surrender  of 
arms  was  to  take  place ;  also  to  salute 
their  flag  when  struck ;  and  the  civil  and 
religious  rights  of  the  inhabitants  were 
guarantied. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  sur- 
render, the  Mexican  troops  marched  out 

„    and  laid  down  their  arms ;  and 
Mar  29 

General  Worth  entered  with  his 

division,  and  took  possession  of  city  and 

citadel.     This  great  success  was  effected 

with  the  trifling  loss,  on  the  part  of  the 

Americans,  of  three  officers  killed  and 

three  wounded,  ten  privates  killed  and 

sixty  wounded. 

Thus  easily  was  won  Vera  Cruz,  with 
its  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  its  solid 
fortifications,  its  eighty-six  heavy  guns, 
and  its  garrison  of  three  thousand  troops. 
With  it  fell  the  sea-girt  castle  of  San 
Juan  d'Ulloa,  which  rose  so  defiantly 
from  the  gulf,  upon  a  reef  facing  the 
city,  but  a  thousand  yards  distant,  and 
threatened  the  assailants  from  its  walls 
and  outworks  of  coral,  with  a  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  guns  of  great  weight, 
and  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  men.  A 
more  resolute  resistance  was  anticipated, 
and  every  resource  of  power,  skill,  and 
courage  had  been  concentrated  in  order 
to  overcome  it. 

General  Worth,  having  been  appoint- 
ed governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  from  the  walls 


of  which  and  its  famous  citadel  were  now 
flying  the  flags  of  the  United  States,  at 
once,  by  a  prompt,  firm,  and  discreet  rule 
checked  every  rising  disorder.  The  fal 
len  buildings,  which  had  been  crushed 
into  ruins  and  scattered  by  the  bombard- 
ment, were  cleared  away ;  the  foul  streets 
cleaned ;  the  starving  poor  fed  by  ten 
thousand  rations  gratuitously  distributed 
from  the  military  stores;  the  insolence 
and  violence  of  the  conquering  soldier 
repressed ;  and  soon  the  inhabitants,  re- 
stored to  confidence,  renewed  their  daily 
habits  of  life  and  business. 

On  the  day  after  the  surrender  of  Vera 
Cruz,  a  combined  movement  was  made 
against  the  port  of  Alvarado.  General 
Quitman,  with  a  brigade  of  volunteers, 
was  ordered  to  proceed  by  land  and  co- 
operate with  the  naval  force  in 
the  capture  of  the  little  place, 
which  had  been  hitherto  twice  attempted 
without  success.  "  Commodore  Perry  di- 
rected Charles  G.  Hunter,  commanding; 
the  steamer  Savage,  to  proceed  in  ad- 
vance with  that  vessel  and  blockade  the 
harbor,  while  he  himself  followed  with 
the  other  vessels  more  slowly,  so  as  to 
co-operate  with  General  Quitman  when 
he  should  arrive  in  the  rear  of  the  town. 
But  Lieutenant  Hunter,  who  reached  the 
bar  on  the  30th  of  March,  allowed  him- 
self to  be  tempted  by  his  zeal  into  an 
immediate  attack  upon  the  fortifications 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  instead  of  obey- 
ing the  letter  of  his  orders  and  simply 
maintaining  a  blockade.  The  next  day, 
after  a  renewal  of  the  attack,  the  Mexi- 
cans withdrew  from  the  batteries  and 
from  the  town,  when  Lieutenant  Hunter 
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entered  the  river,  captured  four  schoon- 
ers, left  a  garrison  to  guard  the  place,  and 
proceeded  up  to  Tlacotelpam.  This  town 
surrendered  without  resistance."* 

The  next  day,  General  Quit- 


April  1. 


man  arrived ;  too  late,  however, 


to  accomplish  his  chief  object,  which  was 
to  capture  a  supply  of  beeves  and  mules, 
for  the  Mexicans  had  driven  them  all  off. 
He  found  the  United  States  flag  flying 
over  Alvarado,  and  a  party  of  sailors  in 
full  possession  of  the  town.  On  the  day 
following,  Commodore  Perry  appeared  on 
the  coast  with  his  squadron,  but  found 
that  the  little  Savage  had  left  nothing 
for  his  powerful  armament  to  accomplish. 
Lieutenant  Hunter  was  immediately  put 
under  arrest,  subsequently  tried,  and  sen- 
tenced by  a  court-martial  to  dismissal 
from  the  navy,  for  disobedience  of  or- 
ders. 

General  Quitman,  after  his  bootless  ex- 
pedition, returned  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  Com- 
modore Perry  directed  his  movements  to 
an  attack  upon  Tuspan.  The  guns  of  the 
brig-of-war  Truxton  (which  vessel  had 
been  lost  on  the  bar  in  an  attempt  upon 
the  place)  had  fallen  into  the  possession 

*  Cooper. 


of  the  Mexicans,  and  were  now  mounted 
on  the  forts  which  defended  Tuspan.  It 
was  a  point  of  honor  with  the  navy  to 
retake  them.  Commodore  Perry,  with  a 
large  portion  of  his  fleet,  soon 
arrived  off  the  town.  Landing 
about  fifteen  hundred  men,  he  succeeded, 
with  the  aid  of  the  gun-boats,  in  silencing 
the  forts,  and  driving  back  the  Mexican 
General  Cos,  who,  with  a  force  of  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  made  but  a  feeble  resist- 
ance. 

About  two  months  later,  Tobasco  was 
spiritedly  captured  by  a  force  of  sailors 

and  marines   landed  from   the 

,        ~  t    i  •      •  i       J«ne  16. 

vessels.     Occasional  skirmishes 

occurred  with  the  enemy,  on  the  coast; 
but  the  navy  had  no  opportunity  for  a 
display  of  those  brilliant  qualities  which 
it  never  fails  to  exhibit  when  a  sufficient 
occasion  evokes  them.  The  duty  which 
devolved  upon  our  naval  officers  and  sail- 
ors was  of  a  sober  kind,  and  this  they  per- 
formed with  vigilant  fidelity.  Commo- 
dore Perry  continued  with  unabated  ac- 
tivity, till  the  end  of  the  war,  in  keeping 
a  watch  with  his  squadron  on  the  vari- 
ous Mexican  ports,  and  preventing  sup- 
plies from  reaching  the  enemy  by  sea. 
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1847. 


Having  secured  Vera  Cruz  as  a 
basis  of  operations,  General  Scott 
now  pursued  his  campaign  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  enemy's  country,  with  the  view 
of  fighting  his  way  to  the  capital,  and  by 
its  conquest  striking  a  last  decisive  blow, 
which  was  to  force  the  Mexicans  to  such 
terms  as  the  conquerors  might  please  to 
dictate. 

The  means  of  transportation  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States  arrived  slowly 
at  Vera  Cruz ;  but  the  eager  Scott,  con- 
tenting himself  with  those  already  at 
hand,  and  forcing  into  service  the  few 
draught-animals  he  could  obtain  from  the 
neighborhood,  resolved  to  advance.  The 
order  to  march  was  given.  The 
veteran  General  Twiggs  led  out 
his  division,  and  moved  along  the  high- 
road toward  Jalapa.  On  the  next  day, 
General  Patterson  followed  with  two  bri- 
gades. The  rest  of  the  troops  were  to 
move  as  soon  as  the  dilatory  supplies,  now 
daily  expected,  should  arrive  at  Vera 
Cruz. 


April  8. 


Little  was  known  of  the  movements  or 
intentions  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, with  presumptuous  and  characteris- 
tic boldness,  marched  into  the  heart  of 
the  country,  with  hardly  a  thought  of  the 
probability  of  opposition.  It  is  true  that, 
after  the  departure  of  the  advance-troops 
from  Vera  Cruz,  Scott  received  the  infor- 
mation that  Santa  Anna  had  arrived  at 
Jalapa,  with  six  thousand  men ;  but,  al- 
though he  sent  on  the  report  to  Twiggs 
and  Patterson  as  he  received  it,  he  was 
not  fully  persuaded  of  its  truth.  These 
generals,  as  it  was  afterward  discovered, 
had  marched  within  almost  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  fall  force  of  the  Mexicans ; 
and,  though  made  aware  of  their  prox- 
imity, they  were  so  ill  informed  of  their 
numbers,  that  they  were  variously  esti- 
mated from  two  to  three  thousand  strong 
General  Pillow,  who  was  in  the  rear,  was 
persuaded  that  the  enemy  numbered  no 
more  than  three  thousand  in  all.  Scott, 
basing  his  calculations  on  these  estimates, 
under-rated  the  force  of  the  Mexicans, 
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.,  „ ,    but  discreetly  hastened  to  meet 
April  12.  .       .  r      .  ,    , 

it,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  was 

followed  on  the  next  day  by  Worth's  di- 
vision. 

Santa  Anna  had  acted  with  the  readi- 
ness and  expertness  of  an  able  general. 
Repulsed  at  Buena  Vista,  he  had  returned 
to  San  Luis  Potosi,  where  he  had  hardly 
arrived  with  the  dejected  remnant  of  his 
great  army,  when  he  heard  of  political 
disorder  and  tumult  at  the  capital.  At 
the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  his  troops, 
he  hastened  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  Here 
he  quelled  an  insurrection,  and  stayed  the 
civil  strife  in  which  fellow-citizens  had 
stained  their  own  homes  with  that  blood, 
every  drop  of  which  should  have  been 
sacredly  stored  as  a  precious  libation  only 
to  be  poured  out  on  the  altar  of  their 
country,  to  expiate  those  social  and  po- 
litical crimes  which  had  brought  the  an- 
gry invaders  to  their  shores. 

Santa  Anna,  re-establishing  order  in 
the  capital,  and  diverting  the  fury  of  civil 
discord  to  the  enthusiasm  of  patriotism, 
succeeded  in  stirring  his  countrymen  to 
make  an  effort  for  the  defence  of  their 
land,  now  in  such  imminent  danger  from 
the  fall  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  threatened 
advance  of  the  American  army.  The 
clergy  offered,  from  their  stores  of  wealth, 
the  generous  largess  of  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars  j  recruits  came  in  with 
zealous  haste ;  and  Santa  Anna  marched 
out  of  the  city  of  Mexico  with  eight  thou- 
sand men. 

Taking  the  road  toward  Yera  Cruz,  in 
order  to  check  the  advance  of  General 
Scott,  the  Mexican  commander-in-chief 
was  joined  at  Puebla  by  a  large  number 


of  national  guards,  and  again  at  Jalapa 
by  two  thousand  men.  Thus  strength- 
ened, Santa  Anna  marshalled  a  force  of 
over  thirteen  thousand  troops ;  and,  con- 
tinuing his  march,  he  posted  his  army  in 
the  pass  of  Cerro  Gordo.  This  is  a  de- 
file, about  thirty  miles  from  Jalapa,  and 
sixty  from  Yera  Cruz,  through  which  the 
great  national  road  passes  in  its  course 
from  the  capital  to  the  coast. 

On  their  right  the  Mexicans,  as  they 
encamped  in  the  pass,  were  flanked  by 
three  hills  which  extended  along  one  side 
of  the  road.  These,  separated  by  deep 
ravines,  which  were  filled  in  with  jagged 
rocks  and  a  confused  growth  of  chaparral, 
rose  from  the  precipitous  banks  of  the 
Eio  del  Plan,  a  small  but  rapid  stream. 
To  this  natural  defence  of  heights  and 
river  on  his  right,  Santa  Anna  ad.ded  bat- 
teries on  each  of  the  three  hills,  redoubts 
in  the  rear,  and  intrenchments  in  front ; 
while  here  and  there  other  works  were 
constructed,  and  mounted  with  artillery. 
To  the  left  of  the  Mexican  position  rose 
the  towering  heights  of  Cerro  Gordo,  com- 
manding every  approach.  On  the  sum- 
mit was  built  a  citadel,  around  which  was 
a  strong  work  mounted  with  six  pieces 
of  cannon.  Near  its  base  was  a  stone 
breastwork,  for  the  cover  of  foot-soldiers ; 
and  El  Telegrafo  and  other  eminences  of 
the  neighboring  irregular  ground  were 
likewise  occupied  by  small  detachments 
of  Mexicans. 

A  little  in  advance  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and 
on  its  left,  where  a  bend  of  the  tortuous 
road  nearly  touches  the  steep  bank  of 
the  river,  was  a  battery  of  six  large  brass 
guns,  the  fire  of  which  could  sweep  the 
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April  14. 


pass  for  most  of  its  length.  Thus  pro- 
tected, Santa  Anna  bade  defiance  to  the 
approaching  Americans. 

Two  days  after  his  departure 
from  Vera  Cruz,  General  Scott 
reached  Plan  del  Rio,  where  the  Ameri- 
can force  was  now  encamped.  Here  the 
national  road  crosses  the  Rio  del  Plan, 
and  (the  tierra  caliente,  or  low  land  of  the 
country  washed  by  the  gulf,  terminating) 
now  rises  with  abrupt  transition  into  the 
mountainous  region  that  extends  over 
the  Cordilleras,  to  the  table-land  upon 
which  stands  the  Mexican  capital.  Gen- 
eral Twiggs  having,  before  the  arrival  of 
Scott,  made  a  reconnoissance,  was  ena- 
bled to  correct  his  first  surmise  of  the 
smallness  of  the  force  of  the  Mexicans ; 
and  discovering  their  great  numbers  and 
the  strength  of  their  position,  he  was  per- 
suaded, by  the  interposition  of  his  supe- 
rior, General  Patterson,  to  forego  his  ori- 
ginal intention  of  an  attack  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  commander-in-chief. 

Scott,  knowing  the  security  of  his  own 
position — so  well  protected  by  having 
Vera  Cruz  as  a  basis  of  operations,  and 
General  Worth  with  his  division  but  a 
day's  march  in  the  rear — went  deliber- 
ately to  work.  Throwing  forward  recon- 
noitring-parties in  every  direction,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  learning  the  precise  strength 
and  attitude  of  the  Mexicans ;  and,  after 
several  days  of  patient  investigation,  as- 
certaining that  their  left  was  their  more 
assailable  point,  he  resolved  to  turn  it, 
and  assault  them  in  the  rear. 

To  effect  this  purpose,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  cut  a  road ;  and  the  engineers 
and  working-parties  being  at  once  set  dil- 


igently about  the  undertaking, 


April  15. 


soon  made  such  progress,  in  spite 
of  "  slopes  and  chasms,"  as  to  open  com- 
munication, by  a  circuitous  route  to  the 
north,  on  the  left  of  the  enemy.  While 
pushing  on  still  farther,  with  the  view  of 
completing  the  road  until  it  joined  the 
highway  again,  where  in  the  rear  of  the 
Mexican  position  it  led  to  Jalapa,  the 
enemy  became  alarmed  and  drove  back 
the  working-parties. 

General  Worth  arriving  in  the  camp 
at  midnight,  Scott  determined  to 
begin  the  attack  at  once.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  soon  as  morning  dawned, 
General  Twiggs  was  ordered  forward  with 
his  division,  to  take  the  new  road,  force 
its  completion,  and  assail  the  heights  of 
Cerro  Gordo,  where  it  now  terminated. 
Soon  after,  Scott  issued  that  order  of  bat- 
tle, which  has  been  so  deservedly  cele- 
brated for  the  precision  of  its  directions 
and  the  exactness  of  its  calculations.  It 
reads  like  the  oracular  utterance  of  a 
prophet : — 

"  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  ) 
"  Plan  del  Kio,  April  17,  1847.      ) 

u  The  enemy's  whole  line  of  intrench- 
ments  and  batteries  will  be  attacked  in 
front,  and  at  the  same  time  turned,  early 
in  the  day  to-morrow — probably  before 
ten  o'clock,  a.  m. 

"  The  second  (Twiggs's)  division  of  reg- 
ulars is  already  advanced  within  easy 
turning  distance  toward  the  enemy's  left. 
That  division  has  instructions  to  move 
forward  before  daylight  to-morrow,  and 
take  up  a  position  across  the  national 
road  in  the  enemy's  rear,  so  as  to  cut  off 
a  retreat  toward  Jalapa.     It  may  be  re- 
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inforced  to-day,  if  unexpectedly  attacked 
in  force,  by  regiments — one  or  two  taken 
from  Shields's  brigade  of  volunteers.  If 
not,  the  two  volunteer  regiments  will 
march  for  that  purpose  at  daylight  to- 
morrow morning,  under  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Shields,  who  will  report  to  Brigadier- 
General  Twiggs,  on  getting  up  with  him, 
or  the  general-in-chief,ifhe  be  in  advance. 

"  The  remaining  regiment  of  that  vol- 
unteer brigade  will  receive  instructions 
in  the  course  of  this  day. 

"The  first  division  of  regulars  (Worth's) 
will  follow  the  movement  against  the  en- 
emy's left  at  sunrise  to-morrow  morning. 

"As  already  arranged,  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Pillow's  brigade  will  march  at  six 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  along  the 
route  he  has  carefully  reconnoitred,  and 
stand  ready  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  re- 
port of  arms  on  our  right,  or  sooner  if 
circumstances  should  favor  him,  to  pierce 
the  enemy's  line  of  batteries  at  such  point 
— the  nearer  the  river  the  better — as  he 
may  select.  Once  in  the  rear  of  that  line, 
he  will  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  or  both, 
and  attack  the  batteries  in  reverse ;  or, 
if  abandoned,  he  will  pursue  the  enemy 
with  vigor  until  farther  orders. 

"  Wall's  field-battery  and  the  cavalry 
will  be  held  in  reserve  on  the  national 
road,  a  little  out  of  view  and  range  of  the 
enemy's  batteries.  They  will  take  up  that 
position  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"  The  enemy's  batteries  being  carried 
or  abandoned,  all  our  divisions  and  corps 
will  pursue  with  vigor. 

"  This  pursuit  may  be  continued  many 
miles,  until  stopped  by  darkness  or  for- 
tified positions  toward  Jalapa.     Conse- 


quently, the  body  of  the  army  will  -not 
return  to  this  encampment,  but  be  fol- 
lowed to-morrow  afternoon,  or  early  the 
next  morning,  by  the  baggage-trains  of 
the  several  corps.  For  this  purpose,  the 
feebler  officers  and  men  of  each  corps  will 
be  left  to  guard  its  camp  and  effects,  and 
to  load  up  the  latter  in  the  wagons  of 
the  corps.  A  commander  of  the  present 
encampment  will  be  designated  in  the 
course  of  this  day. 

"As  soon  as  it  shall  be  known  that  the 
enemy's  works  have  been  carried,  or  that 
the  general  pursuit  has  been  commenced, 
one  wagon  for  each  regiment  and  one  for 
the  cavalry  will  follow  the  movement,  to 
receive,  under  the  directions  of  medical 
officers,  the  wounded  and  disabled,  who 
will  be  brought  back  to  this  place  for 
treatment  in  general  hospital. 

"The  surgeon -general  will  organize 
this  important  service  and  designate  that 
hospital,  as  well  as  the  medical  officers  to 
be  left  at  it. 

"Every  man  who  marches  out  to  at- 
tack or  pursue  the  enemy,  will  take  the 
usual  allowance  of  ammunition,  and  sub- 
sistence for  at  least  two  days. 

"By  command  of  Major-General  Scott: 

"  H.  L.  Scott,  A.  A.  A.  Gen&raV 

General  Twiggs,  with  his  division,  start- 
ing early,  and  pushing  on  with  rapidity, 
soon  approached  the  ground  where  he 
was  to  encamp  his  men  for  the  night,  and 
when  reinforced,  to  assault  in  the  morn- 
ing the  enemy's  works  on  Cerro  Gordo. 
As  his  advance-guard  diverged  from  the 
highway,  and  began  to  pursue  the  new 
road  which  had  been  cut,  the  Mexicans 
observed  the  movement,  and  opened  a 
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heavy  fire  from  their  batteries.  The 
troops,  however,  suffering  but  little — as 
the  distance  was  great,  and  the  route  was 
covered  by  the  dense  chaparral  and  the 
irregularities  of  the  ground — continued 
to  push  on. 

Some  Mexican  skirmishers  now  showed 
themselves  in  force  on  the  crest  of  a  hill 
in  front  and  to  the  left.  Colonel  Harney, 
who  was  in  temporary  command  of  Gen- 
eral Persifer  F.  Smith's  brigade,  forming 
a  portion  of  Twiggs's  division,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  illness  of  his  superior,  sent 
forward  a  company,  under  Lieutenant 
Gardner,  to  dislodge  the  skirmishers,  but 
the  latter  proved  too  numerous  for  him. 
While  the  lieutenant  valiantly  held  his 
ground,  Harney  despatched  to  his  aid  a 
portion  of  the  rifles,  commanded  by  Ma- 
jor Sumner,  and  the  first  artillery,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Childs.  The  enemy 
were  soon  scattered,  and  the  Americans 
folloAved  in  hot  pursuit,  coming  within 
range  of  the  Mexican  battery  at  the  base 
of  Cerro  Gordo,  which  opened  a  severe 
fire  of  canister.  The  Americans,  though 
suffering  much  on  their  flank  from  the 
cannonade,  pushed  right  forward  and  car- 
ried El  Telegrafo,  an  intervening  height, 
with  a  rapid  rush. 

The  impetuous  Childs,  with  his  regi- 
ment, separated  from  the  rest  of  the  force 
in  the  confusion  of  the  assault  and  pur- 
suit, now  led  his  men  into  the  valley  be- 
low, and  began  to  ascend  Cerro  Gordo, 
with  the  daring  purpose  of  assaulting  it 
with  his  little  force.  At  this  moment, 
however,  the  reveille  sounded  in  his  rear ; 
and,  true  to  a  soldier's  duty,  he  obeyed 
the  summons  and  withdrew  his  regiment, 
182 


having  lost  thirty-two  men  in  killed  and 
wounded  by  the  enemy's  batteries  on 
Cerro  Gordo. 

Colonel  Hamey,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  recall  was  ordered,  being  fearful  lest 
Childs  was  too  closely  engaged  to  retire, 
formed  the  rest  of  the  rifle-regiment  and 
the  seventh  infantry,  and  sent  them  to 
make  a  diversion,  on  the  other  side  of 
Cerro  Gordo,  in  his  favor.  The  gallant 
Childs,  however,  although  the  Mexicans 
thronged  thick  in  his  rear,  with  the  ap- 
parent purpose  of  pursuit,  brought  back 
his  regiment  without  further  loss,  and  re- 
joined his  comrades  upon  the  hill  of  El 
Telegrafo,  to  the  crest  of  which  had  been 
dragged  a  battery  of  mountain-howitzers, 
which,  by  their  sweeping  fire,  kept  the 
enemy  at  bay. 

The  cannonade,  reverberating  from  hill 
to  hill,  having  been  heard  in  the  Ameri- 
can camp  at  Plan  del  Rio,  General  Scott 
at  once  ordered  Shields,  with  two  regi- 
ments of  volunteers,  to  the  support  of 
Twiggs's  division.  With  the  troops  came 
two  twenty-four  pound  howitzers  and  one 
twenty-four  pounder  gun.  As  the  new 
road  was  rough  and  incomplete,  the  diffi- 
cult march  was  protracted  till  dark.  On 
reaching  the  base  of  El  Telegrafo,  it  was 
only  by  sheer  force  of  muscle  that  the 
men  succeeded,  after  a  whole  night's  la- 
bor, in  dragging  the  heavy  cannon  up 
the  steep  sides  of  the  hill. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  the  pro- 
posed attack  next  morning  by  Twiggs  on 
the  Mexican  left,  General  Scott  during 
the  night  sent  an  eight-inch  howitzer,  to 
be  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
which  fiowed  from  west  to  east,  on  the 
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right  of  the  Mexican  position  in  the  pass. 
This  heavy  gun  "was  drawn  from  the 
bridge  at  Plan  del  Rio,  the  entire  dis- 
tance, two  miles  and  a  half,  by  hand. 
The  route  was  rugged,  blocked  up  with 
rocks  and  palmetto- trees,  and  of  alternate 
elevation  and  declivity ;  yet  the  detach- 
ment having  the  work  in  hand  toiled  on 
during  the  night,  gaining  ground  foot  by 
foot,  until,  by  nine  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th,  that  too  was  in  position, 
where  it  could  play  upon  the  enemy's 
right."* 

At  the  first  break  of  day,  Worth  with 
his  division  and  Pillow  with  his  brigade 

.     „    set  out  from  the  camp  at  Plan 
Aprs!  18.   ,...„.        mi       p 

del  Rio.  The  former  was  or- 
dered to  take  the  new  road  and  sustain 
General  Twiggs's  movement  against  the 
enemy's  left  and  rear;  while  the  latter 
was  to  pursue  a  route  reconnoitred  by 
Scott,  in  order  to  assault  and  carry  the 
Mexican  batteries  on  the  right.  Both  of 
these  routes  diverged  from  the  highway, 
nearly  at  the  same  point :  that  pursued 
by  Worth,  as  he  turned  to  his  right,  lead- 
ing to  the  enemy's  left  by  Cerro  Gordo ; 
and  that  taken  by  Pillow,  as  he  turned 
to  his  left,  leading  to  the  batteries  of  the 
Mexicans  on  their  right.  While  these 
commanders  were  pushing  forward,  Gen- 
eral Twiggs,  in  advance,  had  already  be- 
gun the  conflict. 

The  American  guns,  which  had  been 
dragged  and  hoisted  to  the  summit  of  El 
Telegrafo  with  such  infinite  labor  during 
the  night,  opened  in  the  morning  on  the 
Mexican  batteries  in  both  front  and  flank. 
Colonel  Harney,  who  was  in  command 

*  Ripley. 


on  the  captured  hill,  now  marshalled  his 
whole  force  —  the  first  artillery,  the  rifles, 
and  the  third  and  seventh  infantry,  which 
had  been  despatched  during  the  night 
from  Riley's  brigade  —  and  prepared  to 
storm  the  height  of  Cerro  Gordo,  oppo- 
site. The  hill  was  pouring  a  heavy  fire 
from  its  batteries ;  but  Harney,  sending 
the  rifles  into  the  ravine  to  the  left  as  a 
diversion,  and  forming  the  seventh  and 
third  infantry  in  line  for  the  storming 
force,  led  them  down  El  Telegrafo,  in  face 
of  the  enemy's  cannonade. 

The  Mexicans  made  ready  for  defence. 
General  Santa  Anna  himself  stood  upon 
Cerro  Gordo,  urging  his  men  to  their  best 
efforts,  and,  to  add  to  their  strength,  had 
ordered  up,  from  his  camp  in  the  rear,  a 
large  reinforcement  of  infantry.  Colonel 
Harney,  observing  this  movement,  hast- 
ened his  march,  and,  without  waiting  for 
the  rifles  in  the  ravine  to  begin  the  en- 
gagement, led  his  stormers  rapidly  down 
the  slope.  Rushing  through  the  dense 
clouds  of  smoke  which  blinded  every  eye 
and  hid  comrade  from  comrade,  and  heed- 
less of  the  balls  which  came  crashing 
about  their  ears,  the  Americans,  at  the 
word  of  their  leader,  at  once  made  for 
the  rugged  steeps  of  Cerro  Gordo.  Clam- 
bering up,  in  face  of  the  enemy's  cannon- 
ade, the  gallant  fellows  pressed  toward 
the  Mexican  works,  situated  about  sixty 
yards  from  the  base  of  the  hill.  With 
an  irresistible  rush,  they  carried  breast- 
works and  abattis,  and,  scattering  the  foe. 
pushed  up  the  height,  without  a  pause 
to  breathe,  and  made  for  the  second  line 
of  the  enemy  above,  near  the  summit  of 
the  eminence. 
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The  Mexican  troops  within  cover,  and 
those  who  came  up  at  the  summons  of 
Santa  Anna  to  the  rescue,  kept  pouring 
down  an  unceasing  shower  of  musketry, 
but  with  little  effect,  as  the  shots  for  the 
most  part  passed  over  the  heads  of  the 
assailants.  The  enemy,  for  a  moment, 
made  a  threatening  movement  to  de- 
scend ;  but  it  was  soon  checked,  and  the 
stormers  moved  steadily  up,  and  right 
into  the  works.  The  Mexicans  struggled 
only  for  a  moment  in  a  hand-to-hand  con- 
flict. Their  leader,  General  Vasquez,  who 
commanded  the  hill,  was  killed  in  the  first 
onset ;  other  officers  were  captured ;  and 
the  garrison,  panic-struck,  fled  in  confu- 
sion down  the  hill  toward  Jalapa. 

In  the  meantime,  Colonel  Riley,  with 
the  second  infantry  and  the  fourth  artil- 
lery, was  following  as  a  support,  close 
upon  the  engineers  and  working-parties, 
who  were  engaged  in  completing  the 
route  to  join  the  national  road  in  the 
enemy's  rear.  As  their  work  brought 
them  around  Cerro  Gordo,  they  were  ex- 
posed to  a  sharp  fire  from  the  Mexican 
skirmishers  on  the  side  of  the  hill  toward 
the  enemy's  camp.  Riley  ordered  two 
companies  to  hold  them  in  check;  and 
General  Twiggs,  hearing  the  fire,  pushed 
forward  the  rest  of  his  force  to  their  sup- 
port. The  skirmishers  were  now  briskly 
attacked  and  compelled  to  abandon  their 
ground,  when  Riley  ascended  the  height 
with  his  men,  and  reached  the  works  on 
the  summit  of  Cerro  Gordo  at  the  very 
moment  that  Colonel  Harney's  stormers 
had  entered  them  from  the  opposite  side. 
Both  leaders  thus  meet  at  the  proud  mo- 
ment when  the  Mexican  flag  is  hauled 


down  and  the  American  standards  are  un- 
furled from  the  summit  of  the  captured 
fortress. 

As  Riley's  troops  diverged  from  the  new 
road  to  the  rear  of  Cerro  Gordo,  where 
we  have  followed  them  to  the  summit, 
General  Shields's  brigade,  consisting  of 
the  third  and  fourth  regiments  of  Illinois 
volunteers  and  a  battalion  of  New-York 
volunteers,  continued  on  toward  the  junc- 
tion with  the  highway  leading  to  Jalapa. 
Cutting  their  way  through  the  tangled 
chaparral,  the  Americans  came  within  sight 
and  range  of  a  battery  of  five  guns  in  the 
rear  of  the  Mexican  camp.  The  enemy 
opened  fire,  by  which  Shields  himself  was 
severely  wounded,  and  his  front  line  bad- 
ly cut  up  and  disordered.  Colonel  Ba- 
ker, succeeding  to  the  command  by  the 
disabled  condition  of  his  superior,  now 
brought  forward  the  troops  in  the  rear, 
and  at  once  led  them  on  against  the  bat- 
tery, and,  being  followed  by  the  rest  of 
force,  which  had  rallied,  took  two  of  the 
enemy's  guns. 

Colonel  Riley,  from  the  summit  of  Cer- 
ro Gordo,  w7as  watching  Shields's  move- 
ment, and  no  sooner  saw  that  the  strug- 
gle was  likely  to  be  severe,  than  he  sent 
down  the  second  infantry  to  the  aid  of 
their  comrades.  General  Twiggs,  also, 
who  was  at  the  base  of  the  height,  was 
no  less  observant,  and  immediately  de- 
spatched a  messenger  up  the  ascent,  with 
orders  for  Riley  to  lead  his  whole  brigade 
to  the  support  of  Shields's  force.  These 
orders  being  obeyed  with  the  earliest  pos- 
sible despatch,  Riley  moved  rapidly  down 
with  his  command,  and  made  right  for 
the  Mexican  battery.     The  enemy,  horse 
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and  foot,  fled  before  him,  without  stop- 
ping to  strike  a  blow. 

Santa  Anna,  in  a  fame  of  rage  at  the 
ill  fortune  of  the  day,  rode  about  among 
his  cavalry,  and  fiercely  ordered  their 
commander,  General  Canalizo,to  turn  and 
force  back  the  Americans,  even  though  he 
should  be  obliged  to  charge  up  the  rug- 
ged sides  of  Cerro  Gordo  !  All,  however, 
was  in  vain.  The  stricken  enemy  fled 
like  frightened  sheep ;  and  Riley's  men, 
unopposed,  completed  the  capture  of  the 
battery,  which  had  been  so  gallantly  be- 
gun by  Colonel  Baker,  after  the  wound- 
ing of  Shields. 

Meanwhile,  General  Pillow  (who  with 
his  brigade  had,  after  leaving  the  nation- 
al road,  moved  to  his  left  to  assail  the  bat- 
teries of  the  Mexicans  on  their  right)  met 
with  less  success.  Before  his  volunteers 
could  be  well  formed  for  the  assault,  and 
while  they  were  entangled  among  the 
rocks  and  chaparral  of  the  irregular  and 
uncut  path,  the  enemy's  batteries,  de- 
fended by  veteran  troops  and  command- 
ed by  the  sturdiest  and  most  skilful  of 
their  generals,  opened  a  heavy  fire  from 
every  cannon  and  from  at  least  two  thou- 
sand muskets.  The  volunteers,  unable  to 
stand  in  the  face  of  such  a  tremendous 
discharge,  their  commander  ordered  them 
forward,  while  yet  in  disorder,  to  the  as- 
sault* The  advanced  regiment  rushed 
on  with  a  shout ;  but  as  the  obstinate  and 
profuse  fire  of  the  Mexicans  continued, 
making  terrible  havoc  in  their  ranks,  the 
undisciplined  volunteers  quailed,  and  the 
colonel  ordered  a  retreat.  Their  general, 
too,  was  wounded,  which  added  to  the 

*  Kipley. 


panic ;  but  Colonel  Campbell  brought  for- 
ward the  first  Tennessee  regiment,  which, 
having  seen  service  at  the  storming  of 
Monterey,  and  knowing  how  to  stand  fire, 
came  on  gallantly  and  steadily  to  their 
work. 

The  wounded  Pillow  now  ordered  his 
brigade  to  reform  and  prepare  for  anoth- 
er assault;  but  many  of  the  raw  volun- 
teers could  not  be  rallied,  and  scampered 
away,  through  chaparral  and  over  the 
rocky  path,  until  they  reached  the  na- 
tional road. 

The  twenty-four  pound  howitzer,  which 
had  been  so  laboriously  planted  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  to  co-operate 
with  General  Pillow's  movement  against 
the  enemy's  right  and  advances,  had  in 
the  meantime  been  playing  with  effect, 
under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Ripley, 
of  the  second  artillery.  The  battle,  how- 
ever, being  now. won,  by  the  capture  of 
Cerro  Gordo, and  the  thorough  beating  of 
the  enemy  on  their  left  and  rear,  all  fur- 
ther operations  were  suspended  against 
the  right;  and  soon  afterward  a  white 
flag,  indicating  the  hopelessness  of  fur- 
ther resistance,  was  thrown  out  from  the 
batteries  in  this  direction,  which  had 
been  so  faithfully  served  by  their  gallant 
Mexican  defenders.  Isolated  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Cerro  Gordo,  whose  guns  com- 
manded their  works,  and  by  the  flight  of 
the  main  body  in  their  rear,  these  troops 
were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
and  became  prisoners-of-war. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Scott  had 
reached  the  summit  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and, 
ordering  the  dragoons  and  Worth's  divis- 
ion to  close  up  with  the  advanced  corps, 
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the  enemy,  now  in  full  flight,  were  pur- 
sued till  late  in  the  afternoon.  So  close 
did  the  Americans  press  upon  the  trains 
of  the  Mexican  army,  that  Santa  Anna 
and  his  staff,  General  Ampudia,  the  sec- 
ond in  command,  and  Generals  Canalizo 
and  Almonte,  barely  escaped  capture ; 
and  the  private  carriage  of  the  command- 
er-in-chief, his  baggage,  and  the  military 
chest  of  the  army  were  taken.  General 
Twiggs  led  the  pursuit,  with  Shields'  and 
Kiley's  brigades,  and  the  rest  of  his  divis- 
ion, while  Colonel  Harney's  dragoons  and 
the  field-batteries  of  Taylor  and  Wall  fol- 
lowed, cutting  their  way  to  the  national 
road,  and  pushing  on  for  some  distance 
toward  Jalapa,  twenty-five  miles  west  of 
the  field  of  battle.  The  pursuers  being 
brought  to  a  halt  and  encamped,  General 
Patterson  was  sent  forward  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  whole  advance. 

"  Passing  down  the  ravine,"  says  a  vis- 
iter to  the  scene  of  the  battle,  "  where 
the  national  guard  had  three  times  at- 
tempted to  dislodge  the  mounted  rifle- 
men (who,  supported  by  the  howitzer  bat> 
tery,  literally  rained  death  among  their 
ranks),  I  was  obliged  to  turn  back  and 
retrace  my  steps.  The  gorge  was  choked 
up  with  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  flower 
of  the  Mexican  army.  The  wolf-dog  and 
the  buzzard  howled  and  screamed  as  I 
rode  by,  and  the  stench  was  too  sicken- 
ing to  be  endured.  Keturning  to  the  na- 
tional road,  we  passed  a  large  number  of 
cannon  taken  by  our  troops,  and  saw  piles 
of  muskets  charred  with  fire,  where  they 


had  been  heaped  and  burned All  along 

the  road  were  the  bodies  of  Mexican  lan- 
cers and  their  horses,  cut  down  by  Har- 
ney's dragoons,  when  these  'fire-eaters' 
chased  Santa  Anna  and  his  retreating 
troops  into  and  beyond  Jalapa,  Almost 
every  man's  skull  was  literally  split  open 
with  the  sabres  of  our  horsemen,  and  they 
lay  stretched  upon  the  ground  in  ghastly 
groups."*  General  Scott,  who  witnessed 
the  storming  of  El  Telegrafo  by  Harney's 
troops,  thus  addressed  their  commander, 
"between  whom  and  himself  there  had 
been  some  coolness :  '  Colonel  Harney,  I 
can  not  now  adequately  express  my  ad- 
miration of  your  gallant  achievement,  but 
at  the  proper  time  I  shall  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  thanking  you  in  suitable  terms.' 
Harney,  with  the  modesty  of  true  valor, 
claimed  the  praise  as  due  to  his  officers 
and  men."f 

The  American  force  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Cerro  Gordo,  in  action  and  reserve, 
was  eight  thousand  five  hundred  men. 
The  loss  in  the  two  days  was  thirty-three 
officers  and  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  men,  in  all  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
one,  of  whom  sixty- three  were  killed. 
The  numbers  of  the  Mexicans  were  esti- 
mated at  twelve  thousand  or  more,  and 
their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  from  a 
thousand  to  twelve  hundred.  Some  three 
thousand  prisoners,  four  or  five  thousand 
stand  of  arms,  and  forty-three  pieces  of 
bronze  artillery,  manufactured  at  Seville, 
in  Spain,  were  taken. 

*  Mansfield.  f  lb. 
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The  panic  and  rout  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, following  their  defeat  at  Cer- 
ro  Gordo,  were  complete.  The  enemy's 
troops  were  scattered  in  disorder  all  over 
the  neighboring  country.  The  cavalry, 
some  three  thousand  in  number,  under 
General  Ampudia,  with  the  advantage  of 
the  speed  of  their  horses,  were  alone  able 
to  keep  together  and  maintain  the  ap- 
pearance of  military  embodiment.  The 
foot-soldiers  wandered  in  lost  dismay,  sin- 
gly or  in  small  squads,  along  the  high- 
roads, through  the  byways,  in  the  intri- 
cacies of  forest  and  chaparral,  and  over 
the  mountains.  Most  of  them  abandoned 
their  arms  in  despair,  and  those  who  re- 
tained them  readily  disposed  of  them  for 
a  few  reales  where  they  could  find  a  pur- 
chaser. General  Scott  might  well  say, 
"  Mexico  has  no  longer  an  army." 

On  the  morning  after  the  bat- 
tle, General  Patterson,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  advanced  troops  in 
pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy,  after  halting 
during  the  night  at  Encerro,  entered  Ja- 
lapa.    In  the  course  of  the  day  came  up 
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General  Worth's  division ;  and  soon  after- 
ward the  commander-in-chief,  who  on  the 
subsequent  day  rode  forward  to 
the  city,  followed  by  Worth  and 
his  troops.  These  were  now  sent  on  in 
advance,  and,  finding  the  way  clear,  they 
moved  rapidly  forward  without  meeting 
resistance  anywhere.  The  strong  pass  of 
La  Hoya,  fortified  with  works  and  a  bat- 
tery of  heavy  guns,  was  without  a  man 
to  defend  it ;  and  Worth  led  on  his  force 
to  Perote.  Here  he  took  pos- 
session  of  town  and  castle  with- 
out opposition,  for  the  enemy  had  aban- 
doned them  the  night  previous,  leaving 
only  General  Vasquez,  as  a  commissioner 
in  behalf  of  the  Mexican  commander,  to 
execute  the  due  formalities  of  a  surren- 
der. Everything  had  been  left  behind 
by  the  enemy,  in  their  despair  of  making 
any  resistance.  Thus  the  Americans  be- 
came possessed  of  the  full  armament  of 
the  citadel,  consisting  of  fifty-four  guns 
and  mortars  (iron  and  bronze,  of  various 
calibres,  in  good  serviceable  condition), 
upward  of  eleven  thousand  cannon-balls, 
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fourteen  thousand  three  hundred  bombs 
and  hand-grenades,  and  five  hundred 
muskets. 

The  town  and  country  supplied  gener- 
ous stores  of  corn  and  flour  to  the  Amer- 
ican troops ;  and  the  alcaldes,  padres,  and 
people  vied  with  each  other  in  their  ac- 
tive zeal  in  denouncing  their  own  unfor- 
tunate chief,  Santa  Anna,  supposed  to  be 
a  fugitive  in  the  mountains,  and  in  wel- 
coming and  aiding  the  victorious  inva- 
ders of  their  country. 

Scott,  bent  upon  marching  to 

the  capital,  now  continued  his 
onward  progress.  General  Quitman  was 
ordered  to  set  out  from  Jalapa  with  all 
his  command,  except  a  single  regiment 
(to  remain  as  a  garrison),  to  join  General 
Worth  at  Perote,  who  was  to  move  to 
Puebla  with  his  whole  division ;  and  the 
rest  of  Quitman's  force  left,  after  another 
regiment  had  been  detailed  as  a  garrison. 
Worth's  division  immediately 

began  its  march  on  the  arrival 
of  Quitman,  who  followed  the  next  day 
with  his  two  regiments.  Meeting  with 
no  hinderance,  the  troops  arrived  on  the 
13th  at  Amozoque,  a  town  twelve  miles 
distant  from  Puebla.  Here,  while  await- 
ing an  answer  from  the  ayuntamiento  of 
Puebla  to  a  request  for  an  interview  with 
that  civic  dignitary,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  arrangements  for  occupying  the 

city,  and  the  soldiers  were  busily 

engaged  in  furbishing  up  their 
arms  and  accoutrements,  that  they  might 
signalize  their  entrance  with  the  display 
becoming  such  formidable  conquerors,  a 
sudden  alarm  aroused  the  camp.  A  drum- 
mer-boy, who  had  strayed  in  advance  of 


the  pickets,  came  running  in,  and  crying 
out  that  the  Mexicans  were  coming. 

The  staff-officers  mounted  their  horses 
on  the  instant,  and,  though  distrustful  of 
the  report,  found  on  galloping  to  the 
front  that  the  enemy  were  indeed  at 
hand ;  for  they  now  discovered  a  corps 
of  some  twenty-five  hundred  or  three 
thousand  cavalry  advancing  along  a  by- 
road, and,  from  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try hindering  an  extended  view,  were  left 
in  doubt  whether  this  was  the  whole  force 
of  the  Mexicans  or  only  the  advance  of 
a  large  army.  The  drums  at  once  beat 
to  arms,  the  troops  were  formed,  the  guns 
of  the  siege-train  planted  at  each  angle 
of  the  plaza,  and  corps  were  sent  out  on 
every  road  leading  to  the  city,  to  observe 
the  movements  of  the  coming  enemy. 

Finding  that  the  Mexican  horse  were 
making  a  curve  toward  his  rear,  Worth 
detached  Colonel  Garland,  with  the  sec- 
ond artillery  acting  as  infantry,  and  two 
guns  of  Duncan's  battery,  to  meet  them. 
The  lancers  made  a  gallant  show,  as  if 
about  charging,  when  the  artillery  opened 
fire,  and,  with  several  rounds  and  a  few 
shells,  killed  a  number,  and  dispersed  the 
rest  in  flight  to  the  mountains.  Worth 
stood  ready  in  the  meantime  with  his 
line  to  receive  any  possible  attack  in 
front,  but  none  came,  as  the  lancers  were 
the  only  portion  of  the  Mexican  forces 
who  showed  themselves. 

It  was  now  discovered  that  Santa  Anna, 
having  succeeded  in  reinspiriting  some  of 
his  beaten  and  scattered  troops,  had  con- 
centrated them  at  Orizaba,  and  thence 
marched  to  Puebla,  where  he  had  striven 
in  vain  to  persuade  the  citizens  to  make 
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a  stand  against  the  invaders.  Hoping  to 
take  General  Quitman's  little  force  in  the 
rear  by  surprise,  and  thus  cut  it  off  from 
the  main  body  of  Worth,  he  had  sallied 
out  from  Puebla  with  the  cavalry. 

When  his  lancers  were  dispersed,  Santa 
Anna  returned  to  the  city,  but  found  that 
the  intelligence  of  his  discomfiture  had 
preceded  him,  and  that  his  infantry  and 
artillery  had  fled  panic-stricken  out  of 
Puebla  along  the  road  to  Mexico.  The 
unfortunate  general  followed,  and  hast- 
ened to  the  capital,  to  strive  again  to 
arouse  his  irresolute  countrymen. 

General  Worth  now  pushed  forward, 
and,  being  met#by  the  submissive  ayunta- 
miento,  marched  with  his  whole 
force  into  Puebla.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  city  thronged  the  streets, 
and  gay  groups  of  richly-dressed  senoritas 
and  dandy  caballeros  leaned  over  the  bal- 
conies, eager  to  behold  the  conquerors  of 
Mexico.  The  American  troops,  however, 
having  been  sopped  in  a  pouring  rain, 
and  ruffled  by  their  brush  with  Santa  An- 
na's cavalry,  presented  but  a  sorry  ap- 
pearance, which  greatly  disappointed  the 
spectators.  A  native  of  the  place  gave 
expression  to  his  disappointment  in  the 
columns  of  the  London  Times :  "  Nor  does 
their  armament,"  wrote  he,  "  seem  to  me 
anything  extraordinary.  In  a  word,  ex- 
cept the  draught-horses,  which  are  very 
good,  I  assure  you,  without  exaggeration, 
that  these  men  bring  nothing  that  we 
have  not  seen  a  thousand  times.  Even 
the  immense  number  of  their  wagons  is 
not  a  proof  of  large  stores.  The  wagons 
are  all  empty,  and  I  understood  the  prin- 
cipal one  to  be  for  the  transport  of  troops. 


How,  then,  have  they  done  what  they 
have  ?  How  have  they  continually  beat- 
en our  army,  which  not  only  surpasses 
them  in  appearance — for  that  is  unques- 
tionable—  but,  in  my  opinion,  has  real 
and  positive  advantages  over  them  ?  Ev- 
ery one  asks  this  question,  to  which  there 
is  but  one  reply.  Their  leaders,  and  par- 
ticularly the  colonels  of  regiments,  are 
old,  gray-haired  men.  Their  gray  hairs 
explain  the  phenomenon.  This  makes 
me  still  rely  on  our  soldiers,  and  gives 
me  for  the  future  some  hopes,  which  we 
require  more  than  ever." 

The  American  troops,  however  little 
brilliant  they  may  have  shone  in  the 
wonder-seeking  eyes  of  a  Mexican  popu- 
lace, carried  with  them,  in  their  own  self- 
reliance,  a  source  of  strength  which  was 
regardless  of  the  opinion  and  fearless  of 
the  opposition  of  their  enemies.  The  sol- 
diers, bearing  upon  their  tarnished  weap- 
ons the  stains  of  bloody  conflict,  and  upon 
their  faces  the  deep  lines  of  the  wear  of 
service  and  the  mottled  blots  of  exposure 
to  sun  and  weather,  had  no  holyday  look. 
Nevertheless,  they  bore  themselves  with 
proud  confidence,  and,  steadily  pacing  the 
streets  of  Puebla,  marched  into  the  plaza, 
where  they  piled  their  arms,  and  in  dar- 
ing defiance  of  their  enemy  lay  down  to 
sleep,  though  surrounded  by  thousands 
of  a  hostile  people. 

Puebla,  or  La  Puebla  de  los  Angeles  (the 
"  City  of  the  Angels,"  as  it  was  proudly 
called  by  its  Spanish  founders,  from  the 
unsurpassed  beauty,  healthfulness,  and 
richness  of  its  position),  lies  on  a  lofty 
plain,  bounded  by  the  Cordilleras.  As 
not  only  temperature  but  vegetation  is 
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modified  according  to  degrees  of  eleva- 
tion as  well  as  of  latitude  —  the  truth  first 
revealed  to  the  world  by  the  great  Hum- 
boldt—  the  province  of  Puebla,  situated 
seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  has  the  characteristics  of  temper- 
ate countries.  Wheat,  barley,  maize,  and 
the  familiar  fruits  of  our  own  land,  are 
produced  in  rich  abundance.  The  na- 
tives call  the  plain  the  tierras  frias,  or 
"  cold  grounds ;"  and  thus  significantly 
mark  the  tempering  effect  of  its  elevated 
position  upon  the  climate,  and  distinguish 
its  natural  characteristics  from  the  tierra 
caliente,  or  "hot  ground,"  which,  beginning 
at  the  termination  of  the  range  of  the 
Cordilleras  at  Plan  del  Eio,  extends  to 
the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  modern  inhabitants  of  the  plain  or 
table-land,  with  a  climate  inviting  to  la- 
bor and  a  soil  generously  responsive  to 
its  efforts,  are  yet  indolent  and  poor. 
The  province  of  Puebla,  once  spread  with 
magnificent  cities  and  thronged  with  mil- 
lions of  people,  now  hardly  contains  and 
barely  supports  fifty  souls  to  each  square 
mile.  The  Tlascalans  and  Cholulans,  the 
most  numerous  and  civilized  of  the  an- 
cient Mexicans,  here  built  their  splendid 
cities  and  towering  temples.  Scarcely  a 
vestige  now  remains.  Cholula,  which  once 
stood  so  firmly  on  its  site,  about  six  miles 
distant  from  the  present  city  of  Puebla, 
has  gone  for  ever.  Not  a  stone  is  left 
of  those  four  hundred  towers  on  which 
Cortez,  the  Spanish  conqueror  of  Mexico, 
looked  with  wonder  and  detestation,  as 
he  resolutely  advanced  to  strike  down 
the  idols,  expiate  blood  with  blood,  and 
with  stained  hands  raise  the  cross  of  a 
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religion  which  forbids  cruelty  of  priest 
or  warrior. 

In  the  whole  plain,  a  single  massive 
pyramid,  supposed  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  the 
Aztecs — which  measures  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  on  the  side,  at  the 
base,  a  hundred  and  seventy-seven  feet 
in  height,  and  forms  an  area  of  forty-five 
thousand  square  feet  on  the  summit — is 
all  that  remains  of  the  great  monuments 
of  the  conquered  Mexicans  of  old ;  and 
the  conquering  race  are  hardly  less  res- 
cued from  oblivion  by  their  miserable 
descendants,  in  whom  not  even  a  shadow 
of  the  departed  heroes  can  be  traced. 

The  modern  city  of  Puebla  contains 
about  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  thriving  of  the  Mexi- 
can republic.  Being  on  the  high-road 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  miles  from  the  for- 
mer and  ninety  from  the  latter,  it  is  fa- 
vorably situated  for  trade,  while  its  posi- 
tion in  a  fertile  and  wholesome  country 
renders  it  desirable  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

While  General  Scott  was  at  Jalapa, 
ready  to  follow  his  advanced  troops,  un- 
der Worth,  to  Puebla,  certain  efforts  at 
negotiation  for  peace  were  being  made 
by  the  United  States  government,  which 
induced  him  temporarily  to  check  his  vic- 
torious progress.  Mr.  Nicholas  P.  Trist, 
who  had  been  appointed  as  an  agent  to 
act  in  Mexico,  with  the  view  of  settling 
the  differences  between  the  two  nations 
by  negotiation,  arrived  in  the  American 
camp ;  and  the  commander-in-chief,  after 
conferring  with  him,  determined  to  pro- 
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ceed  no  farther  than  Puebla,  whither  he 
sent  forward  General  Twiggs, 
with  his  division,  and  soon  fol- 
lowed himself. 

General  Scott,  however,  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  Commissioner  Trist,  had  issued 
an  eloquent  persuasive  to  peace,  in  the 
following  proclamation  to  the  people  of 
Mexico: — 

"  The  General-in-Chief  of  the  Armies  of  the 

United  States  of  America,  to  the  Mexican 

Nation. 

"  Mexicans  :  The  late  events  of  the  war, 
and  the  measures  adopted  in  consequence 
by  your  government,  make  it  my  duty  to 
address  you,  in  order  to  lay  before  you 
truths  of  which  you  are  ignorant,  because 
they  have  been  criminally  concealed  from 
you.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  me  sin- 
gly on  my  word — though  he  who  has  not 
been  found  false  has  a  claim  to  be  be- 
lieved— but  to  judge  for  yourselves  of 
these  truths,  from  facts  within  the  view 
and  scrutiny  of  you  all. 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  this  war,  which  the  United  States  were 
forced  to  undertake  by  insurmountable 
causes,  we  regard  it  as  an  evil.  War  is 
ever  such  to  both  belligerents ;  and  the 
reason  and  justice  of  the  case,  if  not  un- 
known on  both  sides,  are  in  dispute,  and 
claimed  by  each.  You  have  proof  of  this 
truth  as  well  as  we  ;  for  in  Mexico,  as  in 
the  United  States,  there  have  existed,  and 
do  exist,  two  opposite  parties :  one,  desi- 
ring peace ;  another,  war. 

*  Governments,  however,  have  sacred 
duties  to  perform,  from  which  they  can 
not  swerve  ;  and  these  duties  frequently 
impose,  from  national  considerations,  a 


silence  and  a  reserve  that  displease,  at 
times,  the  majority  of  those  who,  from 
views  purely  personal  or  private,  are 
found  in  opposition ;  to  which  govern- 
ments can  pay  little  attention,  expecting 
the  nation  to  repose  in  them  the  confi- 
dence due  to  a  magistracy  of  its  own  se- 
lection. 

"  Considerations  of  high  policy  and  of 
continental  American  interests  precipi- 
tated events,  in  spite  of  the  circumspec- 
tion of  the  cabinet  at  Washington.  This 
cabinet,  ardently  desiring  to  terminate  all 
differences  with  Mexico,  spared  no  efforts 
compatible  with  honor  and  dignity.  It 
cherished  the  most  flattering  hopes  of  at- 
taining this  end  by  frank  explanations 
and  reasonings  addressed  to  the  judgment 
and  prudence  of  the  virtuous  and  patri- 
otic government  of  General  Herrera.  An 
unexpected  misfortune  dispelled  these 
hopes,  and  closed  every  avenue  to  an 
honorable  adjustment.  Your  new  gov- 
ernment disregarded  your  national  inter- 
ests as  well  as  those  of  continental  Amer- 
ica, and  yielded,  moreover,  to  foreign 
influences  the  most  opposed  to  those  in- 
terests— the  most  fatal  to  the  future  of 
Mexican  liberty,  and  of  that  republican 
system  which  the  United  States  hold  it  a 
duty  to  preserve  and  to  protect.  Duty, 
honor,  and  dignity,  placed  us  under  the 
necessity  of  not  losing  a  season,  of  which 
the  monarchical  party  was  fast  taking  ad- 
vantage. As  not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost,  we  acted  with  a  promptness  and  de- 
cision suited  to  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  complication  of  inter- 
ests which  might  render  our  relations 
more  difficult  and  involved. 
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"Again :  in  the  course  of  civil  war,  the 
government  of  General  Paredes  was  over- 
thrown. We  could  not  but  look  upon 
this  as  a  fortunate  event,  believing  that 
any  other  administration,  representing 
Mexico,  would  be  less  deluded,  more  pa- 
triotic, and  more  prudent — looking  to 
the  common  good,  weighing  probabili- 
ties, strength,  resources,  and,  above  all, 
the  general  opinion  as  to  the  inevitable 
results  of  a  national  war.  We  were  de- 
ceived— as  perhaps  you,  Mexicans,  were 
also  deceived — in  judging  of  the  real  in- 
tentions of  General  Santa  Anna,  whom 
you  recalled,  and  whom  our  government 
permitted  to  return. 

"  Under  this  state  of  things,  the  Mexi- 
can nation  has  seen  the  results  lamented 
by  all,  and  by  us  most  sincerely ;  for  we 
appreciate,  as  is  due,  the  valor  and  noble 
decision  of  those  unfortunate  men  who  go 
to  battle,  ill  conducted,  worse  cared  for, 
and  almost  always  enforced  by  violence, 
deceit,  or  perfidy. 

"We  are  witnesses — and  we  shall  not 
be  taxed  with  partiality,  as  a  party  inter- 
ested, when  we  lament  with  surprise — 
that  the  heroic  behavior  of  the  garrison 
of  Vera  Cruz,  in  its  valiant  defence,  has 
been  aspersed  by  the  general  who  had 
just  been  routed  and  put  to  shameful 
flight  at  Buena  Vista,  by  a  force  far  infe- 
rior to  his  own ;  that  the  same  general 
rewarded  the  insurgents  of  the  capital — 
promoters  of  civil  war — and  heaped  out- 
rage on  those  who  had  just  acquired  for 
themselves  singular  distinction  by  a  re- 
sistance beyond  expectation,  and  of  ad- 
mirable decision. 

"Finally,  the  bloody  event  of  Cerro 


Gordo  has  plainly  shown  the  Mexican  na- 
tion what  it  may  reasonably  expect,  if  it 
longer  continues  blind  to  its  real  situa- 
tion— a  situation  to  which  it  has  been 
brought  by  some  of  its  generals,  whom 
it  has  most  distinguished,  and  in  whom 
it  has  most  confided. 

"  The  hardest  heart  would  have  been 
moved  to  grief  in  contemplating  any  bat- 
tle-field of  Mexico,  a  moment  after  the 
last  struggle.  Those  generals  whom  the 
nation  has  paid  without  service  rendered 
for  so  many  years,  have,  in  the  day  of 
need,  with  some  honorable  exceptions, 
but  served  to  injure  her  by  their  bad  ex- 
ample or  unskilfulness.  The  dead  and 
wounded  on  •  those  fields  received  no 
marks  of  military  distinction — sharing 
alike  the  sad  fate  which  has  been  the 
same  from  Palo  Alto  to  Cerro  Gordo : 
the  dead  remained  unburied,  and  the 
wounded  abandoned  to  the  clemency  and 
charity  of  the  victor.  Soldiers  who  go 
to  battle,  knowing  they  have  such  re- 
ward to  look  for,  deserve  to  be  classed 
with  the  most  heroic ;  for  they  are  stim- 
ulated by  no  hope  of  glory,  nor  remem- 
brance, nor  a  sigh — not  even  a  grave  ! 

"Again  contemplate,  honorable  Mexi- 
cans, the  lot  of  peaceful  and  industrious 
citizens  in  all  classes  of  your  country. 
The  possessions  of  the  church  menaced, 
and  presented  as  an  allurement  to  revo- 
lution and  anarchy ;  the  fortunes  of  rich 
proprietors  pointed  out  for  the  plunder 
of  armed  ruffians ;  the  merchant  and  the 
mechanic,  the  husbandman  and  the  man- 
ufacturer, burdened  with  contributions 
excises,  monopolies,  duties  on  consump- 
tion, and  surrounded  by  officers  and  col- 
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lectors  of  these  odious  internal  customs ; 
the  man  of  letters  and  the  legislator,  the 
freemen  of  knowledge,  who  dare  to  speak, 
persecuted,  without  trial,  by  some  faction, 
or  by  the  very  rulers  who  abuse  their 
power;  and  criminals,  unpunished,  are  set 
at  liberty,  as  were  those  of  Perote.  What, 
then,  Mexicans,  is  the  liberty  of  which 
you  boast  ? 

"  I  will  not  believe  that  Mexicans  of 
the  present  day  want  the  courage  to  con- 
fess errors  which  do  not  dishonor  them, 
or  to  adopt  a  system  of  true  liberty — 
one  of  peace  and  union  with  their  breth- 
ren and  neighbors  of  the  North. 

"  Neither  can  I  believe  Mexicans  igno- 
rant of  the  infamy  of  the  calumnies  put 
forth  by  the  press,  in  order  to  excite  hos- 
tility against  us.  No ;  public  spirit  can 
not  be  created  nor  animated  by  false- 
hood. We  have  not  profaned  your  tem- 
ples, nor  abused  your  women,  nor  seized 
your  property,  as  they  would  have  you 
believe.  We  say  it  with  pride,  and  we 
confirm  it  by  an  appeal  to  your  bishops 
and  the  curates  of  Tampico,  Tuspan,  Mat- 
amoras,  Monterey,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Jalapa 
—  to  all  the  clergy,  civil  authorities,  and 
inhabitants  of  all  the  places  we  have  oc- 
cupied. 

"  We  adore  the  same  God ;  and  a  large 
portion  of  our  army,  as  well  as  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  is  Catholic  like 
yourselves.  We  punish  crime  wherever 
we  find  it,  and  reward  merit  and  virtue. 

"The  army  of  the  United  States  re- 
spects, and  will  ever  respect,  private  prop- 
erty of  every  class,  and  the  property  of 
the  Mexican  church.  Wo  to  .him  who 
does  not,  where  we  are ! 


a  Mexicans !  the  past  is  beyond  reme- 
dy, but  the  future  may  yet  be  controlled. 
I  have  repeatedly  declared  to  you  that 
the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  desire  peace  —  desire  your  sincere 
friendship.  Abandon,  then,  state  preju- 
dices ;  cease  to  be  the  sport  of  private 
ambition ;  and  conduct  yourselves  like  a 
great  American  nation.  Abandon  at  once 
those  old  colonial  habits,  and  learn  to  be 
truly  free  —  truly  republican.  You  may 
then  soon  attain  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness, of  which  you  possess  all  the  ele- 
ments ;  but  remember  that  you  are  Americans, 
and  that  your  happiness  is  not  to  come 
from  Europe. 

"  I  desire,  in  conclusion,  to  say  to  you, 
with  equal  frankness,  that,  were  it  neces- 
sary, an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
Americans  would  soon  be  among  you; 
and  that  the  United  States,  if  forced  to 
terminate,  by  arms,  their  differences  with 
you,  would  not  do  it  in  an  uncertain  or 
precarious,  or  still  less  in  a  dishonorable 
manner.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  in- 
telligent people  of  this  country  to  doubt 
their  knowledge  of  our  power. 

"The  system  of  forming  guerilla-par- 
ties to  annoy  us,  will,  I  assure  you,  pro- 
duce only  evils  to  this  country,  and  none 
to  our  army,  which  knows  how  to  protect 
itself,  and  how  to  proceed  against  such 
cut-throats ;  and  if,  so  far  from  calming 
resentments  and  passions,  you  try  to  irri- 
tate, you  will  but  force  upon  us  the  hard 
necessity  of  retaliation.  In  that  event, 
you  can  not  blame  us  for  the  consequen- 
ces which  will  fall  upon  yourselves. 

"I  shall  march  with  this  army  upon 
Puebla  and  Mexico.    I  do  not  conceal  this 
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from  you.  From  those  capitals  I  may 
again  address  you.  We  desire  peace, 
friendship,  and  union :  it  is  for  you  to 
choose  whether   you   prefer  continued 


hostilities.     In  either  case,  be  assured  I 
will  keep  my  word. 


'WINFIELD  SCOTT. 


1  Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Jalapa,  May  11,  1847." 
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General  Scott,  having  gathered 
his  force  at  Puebla,  found  that  he 
had  but  five  thousand  men  capable  of  ac- 
tive service.  The  troops  had  suffered 
greatly  from  the  climate  during  their  ex- 
posure to  the  heat  and  poisonous  exha- 
lations of  the  low  lands  on  their  march 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  elevated  plains  of 
the  Cordilleras.  Thousands  either  per- 
ished or  were  so  debilitated  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  duty.  Many  deserted,  and  not 
a  few  were  cut  off  by  the  guerilla-bands 
of  Mexicans,  who,  hiding  themselves  in 
the  mountain-passes,  or  thickets  of  cactus 
and  wild  thorn,  would  suddenly  pounce 
upon  the  lumbering  trains  and  detached 
parties  as  they  passed  along  the  roads, 
and,  with  a  quick  discharge  of  their  esco- 
peias,  followed  by  a  rush  with  their  bared 
knives,  throw  them  all  into  confusion,  kill 


the  guards,  plunder  the  wagons,  and  es- 
cape with  their  booty  to  their  haunts  in 
the  woods  and  among  the  rocks.  The 
reinforcements  which  had  arrived  at  Vera 
Cruz  from  the  United  States,  were  com- 
pelled, on  taking  up  their  march  to  join 
the  commander-in-chief  at  Puebla,  to  fight 
their  way  through  these  thronging  gue- 
riUeros,  who  skulked  in  every  mountain- 
pass  and  about  every  bridge  on  the  road. 
After  some  two  months'  delay  at  Pue- 
bla, General  Scott  found  his  army  finally 
so  strengthened  by  reinforcements,  that 
he  began  to  prepare  for  a  continuance 
of  his  march  toward  the  capital.  Pillow, 
who,  after  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  had 
received  his  appointment  of  major-gen- 
eral in  the  regular  army,  and  proceeded 
to  the  seacoast  to  take  the  command  of 
the  new  regiments,  now  arrived  at  Pue- 
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bla  with  his  division.  General  Cadwalla- 
der  also  came  with  his  brigade,  and  final- 
ly General  (afterward  President)  Frank- 
lin Pierce  with  his  corps.  Thus 
Scott,  at  this  time,  had  under  his 
command  at  Puebla  a  total  force  of  four- 
teen thousand  men.  Of  these,  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  were  invalided,  and  about 
the  same  number  were  detailed  as  a  gar- 
rison, under  Colonel  Childs,  to  defend  the 
city. 

Early  in  August,  the  army,  about  ten 
thousand  strong,  commenced  its  march 
for  the  valley  of  Mexico*  Twiggs's  di- 
vision, preceded  by  the  cavalry,  led  the 
van  on  the  7th.  On  the  8th,  Quitman's 
division  of  volunteers  followed ;  on  the 
9th,  the  first  division,  under  Worth ;  and 
on  the  10th,  General  Pillow  brought  up 
the  rear  with  the  third.  Scott 
himself  now  left  Puebla,  and, 
overtaking  the  troops  m  advance,  con- 
tinued with  them.  The  different  corps 
of  the  army  kept  so  closely  to  each  other 
that,  being  never  more  than  five  hours' 

*  The  army  was  arranged  in  four  divisions  and  a  cav- 
alry brigade,  as  follows : — 

_  .     ,     ( 1st  Dragoons,  Capt  Kearney,       ) 
Cava  ry  Brigade,  )2(1         „  Major  Sumner,        V  Parts. 

Col.  Harney,     j  3d        «  Capt  M'Eeynolds,  \ 


1st  Division, 
Gen.  Worth. 


2d  Division, 
Gen.  Twiggs. 


3d  Division, 
Gen.  Pillow. 


4th  Division, 
Gen.  Quitman. 


1st  Brigade, 
Col.  Garland. 

2d  Brigade, 
Col.  Clarke. 


1st  Brigade, 
Gen.  Smith. 


2d  Brigade, 
Col.  Elley. 

1st  Brigade, 
Gen.  Cadwallader. 

2d  Brigade, 
Gen.  Pierce. 


Gen.  Shields. 


2d  Eegiment  of  Artillery. 

3d 

4th        "  Infantry. 

Duncan's  Field-Battery. 

5th  Infantry. 

6th 

8th        " 

Eifle-Eegiment. 
1st  Artillery. 
3d  Infantry. 
{  Taylor's  Battery. 
4th  Artillery. 
1st  Infantry. 
7th        " 

Voltigeurs. 
11th  Infantry. 
14th        " 
9th  Infantry. 
12th        " 
15th        " 


New-York 


,   2d  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 
2d  Brigade.         <  Detachment  of  U.  S.  Marines. 


Aug.  10. 


march  apart,  they  were  always  within 
supporting  distance. 

The  road,  which  was  the  highway  to 
the  capital,  led  over  the  Anahuac  range 
of  the  Cordilleras,  gradually  ascending  to 
the  plain  or  elevated  valley,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  rises  the  city  of  Mexico,  nine- 
ty miles  distant  from  Puebla.  Passing 
over  the  beautiful  rolling  country,  whose 
fields  and  gardens  border  the  city  which 
they  had  just  left,  and  supply  it  with  a 
generous  profusion  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, the  army  on  the  third  day 
reached  the  pass  of  the  Rio  Frio. 
Here,  where  the  road  was  narrowed  by 
the  closing  mountains  and  overhung  by 
steep  cliffs,  resistance  was  expected  from 
the  enemy ;  but,  although  some  eviden- 
ces of  attempted  works  of  defence  were 
found,  there  was  not  a  Mexican  seen,  to 
dispute  the  way. 

As  the  American  troops,  ascending  the 
rising  road,  reached  a  high  crest  of  the 
Cordilleras,  some  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  snow-capped  sum- 
mits of  the  lofty  Istaccihuatl  and  still  lof- 
tier Popocatepetl  rose  boldly  on  their  left, 
and  before  them  spread  the  magnificent 
valley  of  Mexico.  From  the  eminence 
on  which  they  stood  they  looked  upon  a 
scene  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and  sublim- 
ity. Mountain  and  valley,  lake  and  river, 
wood  and  grove,  hamlet  and  city,  with 
all  their  varied  forms,  color,  and  position, 
heightened  by  glances  of  brilliant  light 
or  subdued  by  deepening  shadows,  com- 
bined to  form  one  vast,  rich,  changeful, 
but  harmonious  picture. 

The  American  soldiers  gazed  with  feel- 
ings akin  to  those  of  Cortez  and  his  war- 
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riors,  who  had  looked  three  centuries  be- 
fore with  the  same  admiration  upon  the 
same  scene.  "They  had  not  advanced 
far,"  writes  Prescott,  describing  the  march 
of  the  Spanish  conquerors,  "  when,  turn- 
ing an  angle  of  the  Sierra,  they  suddenly 
came  on  a  view  which  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  toils  of  the  preceding 
day.  It  was  that  of  the  valley  of  Mex- 
ico, or  Tenochtitlan,  as  more  commonly 
called  by  the  natives ;  which,  with  its  pic- 
turesque assemblage  of  water,  woodland, 
and  cultivated  plains,  its  shining  cities 
and  shadowy  hills,  was  spread  out  like 
some  gay  and  gorgeous  panorama  before 
them.  In  the  highly-rarefied  atmosphere 
of  these  upper  regions,  even  remote  ob- 
jects have  a  brilliancy  of  coloring  and  a 
distinctness  of  outline  which  seem  to  an- 
nihilate distance.  Stretching  far  away 
at  their  feet  were  seen  noble  forests  of 
oak,  sycamore,  and  cedar;  and  beyond, 
yellow  fields  of  maize  and  the  towering 
maguey,  intermingled  with  orchards  and 
blooming  gardens:  for  flowers,  in  such 
demand  for  their  religious  festivals,  were 
even  more  abundant  in  this  populous  val- 
ley than  in  other  parts  of  Anahuac. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  great  basin  were 
beheld  the  lakes,  occupying  then  a  much 
larger  portion  of  its  surface  than  at  pres- 
ent ;  their  borders  thickly  studded  with 
towns  and  hamlets,  and  in  the  midst — 
like  some  Indian  empress  with  her  coro- 
nal of  pearls — the  fair  city  of  Mexico, 
with  her  white  towers  and  pyramidal 
temples,  reposing,  as  it  were,  on  the  bo- 
som of  the  waters — the  far-famed  '  Ven- 
ice of  the  Aztecs.'  High  over  all  rose  the 
royal  hill  of  Chapultepec,  the  residence 


of  the  Mexican  monarchs,  crowned  with 
the  same  grove  of  gigantic  cypresses 
which  at  this  day  fling  their  broad  shad- 
ows over  the  land.  In  the  distance,  be 
yond  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake,  and 
nearly  screened  by  intervening  foliage, 
was  seen  a  shining  speck,  the  rival  capi- 
tal of  Tezcuco ;  and  still  farther  on,  the 
dark  belt  of  porphyry,  girdling  the  val- 
ley around,  like  a  rich  setting  which  Na- 
ture had  devised  for  the  fairest  of  her 
jewels. 

"  Such  was  the  beautiful  vision  which 
broke  on  the  eyes  of  the  conquerors.  And 
even  now,  when  so  sad  a  change  has  come 
over  the  scene  ;  when  the  stately  forests 
have  been  laid  low,  and  the  soil,  unshel- 
tered from  the  fierce  radiance  of  a  trop- 
ical sun,  is  in  many  places  abandoned  to 
sterility;  when  the  waters  have  retired, 
leaving  a  broad  and  ghastly  margin  white 
with  the  incrustation  of  salts,  while  the 
cities  and  hamlets  on  their  borders  have 
mouldered  into  ruins;  even  now  that  des- 
olation broods  over  the  landscape,  so  in- 
destructible are  the  lines  of  beauty  which 
Nature  has  traced  on  its  features,  that  no 
traveller,  however  cold,  can  gaze  on  them 
with  any  other  emotions  than  those  of 
astonishment  and  rapture." 

The  valley  of  Mexico  lies  about  mid- 
way between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  at  a  height  of  nearly  seven  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea.  It  extends  in 
an  oblong  form  from  south  to  north  fifty- 
two  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  thirty- 
four  miles.  Its  circumference,  measured 
along  the  crests  of  the  towering  mount- 
ains of  porphyry  which  surround  the  val- 
ley, is  two  hundred  and  one  miles.     Its 
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area  is  seventeen  hundred  and  ten  square 
miles,  but  one  tenth  is  occupied  by  five 
lakes.  The  largest  of  these,  Lake  Tez- 
cuco, in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  covers 
a  surface  of  seventy-seven  square  miles, 
and,  with  Lake  Chalco,  at  the  south,  is 
of  fresh  water,  while  the  rest  are  saltish 
or  brackish. 

The  mountains  which  enclose  the  plain 
(or  valley,  as  it  is  called),  at  the  north, 
rise  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  ground ;  but  on  the  south  they  are 
loftier,  and  at  the  southeast  are  the  two 
highest  mountains  in  Mexico — Mount 
Istaccihuatl,  fifteen  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  four  feet,  and  the  volcanic  mount 
Popocatepetl,  seventeen  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  surface  of  the  vale 
is  not  a  smooth  plain,  but  is  roughened 
by  irregular-shaped  rocks  scattered  here 
and  there,  and  by  inequalities  of  ground. 
The  districts  between  the  hills  on  the 
west  and  the  lakes  are  crowded  with  vil- 
lages, towns,  and  extensive  fields  of  cul- 
ture, where  wheat,  other  grains,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  temperate  latitudes  grow  in 
abundance.  East  of  the  lakes,  however, 
there  are  large  tracts  of  country  which, 
being  sterile  and  covered  with  a  saline 
efflorescence,  are  uncultivated. 

The  advanced  division,  under  General 
Twiggs,  now  descending  into  the  valley, 
moved  along  the  national  road 
to  Ayotla,only  fifteen  miles  from 
the  capital,  and  there  awaited  the  com- 
ing up  of  the  rest  of  the  army.  On  the 
arrival  of  Worth,  he  marched  with  his 
division  to  Chalco,  on  the  east  of  Lake 
Chalco,  and  about  five  miles  from  Ayotla 
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on  the  north.  Pillow  and  Quitman  were 
encamped  with  their  divisions  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lake,  between  the  troops  of 
Twiggs  and  Worth. 

General  Scott,  having  resolved  to  move 
without  delay  upon  the  capital,  at  once 
began  to  reconnoitre,  in  order  to  decide 
upon  the  best  route.  Three  approaches 
presented  themselves :  one  by  the  na- 
tional road,  upon  which  the  army  had 
hitherto  advanced  —  passing  along  the 
southern  border  of  Lake  Tezcuco  to  the 
eastern  gate  of  the  city ;  a  second,  to  the 
west  of  Lakes  Chalco  and  Xochimilco, 
by  the  Acapulco  road,  which,  leading  from 
that  town  on  the  Pacific,  across  the  con- 
tinent, entered  the  capital  on  the  south ; 
the  third  by  the  Toluca  road,  along  the 
Tambaya  causeway,  still  farther  to  the 
west,  and  entering  the  city  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

The  rifle-regiment  and  three  compa- 
nies of  cavalry  were  pushed  forward  to  re- 
connoitre El  Penon,  a  strongly- 
fortified  hill,  which  guarded  the 
first  approach  (that  by  the  national  road). 
After  a  reconnoissance,  which  Scott  pro- 
nounced to  be  "  the  boldest  of  the  war," 
it  was  discovered  that  El  Penon  was  too 
strong  by  nature  and  art  to  be  carried 
without  great  loss.  Such,  moreover,  was 
its  position — overhanging  the  narrow 
causeway,  which  had  on  one  side  a  deep 
ditch  and  on  the  other  Lake  Tezcuco — 
that  it  was  impossible  to  advance  in  that 
direction  without  first  taking  the  rocky 
fortress.  That  route  was  therefore  aban- 
doned, although  Scott  declared  that  he 
had  no  doubt  "it  might  have  been  car- 
ried, but  at  a  great  and  disproportionate 
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loss ;  and,"  adds  the  humane  commander, 
"  I  was  anxious  to  spare  the  lives  of  this 
gallant  army  for  a  general  battle,  which 
I  knew  we  had  to  win  before  capturing 
the  city,  or  obtaining  the  great  object 
of  the  campaign — a  just  and  honorable 
peace." 

Another  reconnoissance  was  directed 
upon  Mexicalingo,  to  the  left  of  El  Penon, 
a  village  a  ta  fortified  bridge  across  the 
outlet  or  canal  leading  from  Lake  Xochi- 
milco  to  the  capital,  from  which  it  is  five 
miles  distant.  "  It  might  have  been  easy," 
declared  the  confident  general  "(masking 
the  Peilon),  to  force  the  passage  ;  but  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bridge  we  should 
have  found  ourselves,  four  miles  from  this 
road,  on  a  narrow  causeway,  flanked  to 
the  right  and  left  by  water,  on  boggy 
grounds." 

Scott  therefore  determined  to  make  a 
circuitous  march,  leaving  the  national 
road  and  passing  around  to  the  south  of 
Lakes  Chalco  and  Xochimilco,  in  order 
to  gain  the  Acapulco  road,  and  thus  en- 
ter the  capital  from  the  south.  He  would 
thus  avoid  the  strong  defences  of  nature 
and  art  on  the  east,  and  be  able  to  find 
"  hard  though  much-broken  ground,"  bet- 
ter suited  for  the  manoeuvres  of  his  army. 
The  order  of  march  was  re- 
versed, and  General  Worth,  who 
had  brought  up  the  rear  at  Chalco,  now 
led  the  advance  with  his  division.  The 
course  stretched  over  the  rugged  mount- 
ain-spurs, and  by  broken  and  narrow 
causeways  along  the  marshy  borders  of 
Lakes  Chalco  and  Xochimilco.  From  the 
precipitous  hills  which  occasionally  over- 
hung the  road,  a  party  of  sharpshooters 
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might  have  greatly  harassed  the  march, 
"  and  a  few  enterprising  men  might  have 
blocked  up  the  road  completely  by  roll- 
ing down  rocks,  and  yet  they  attempted 
it  but  once ;  a  few  shots  soon  dislodged 
them,  and  two  or  three  hours'  work 
cleared  the  road."* 

Marching  twenty-seven  miles  circuit- 
ously,  and  overcoming  the  difficulties  of 
a  route  which  the  enemy  believed  to  be 
insurmountable,  Worth  on  the 
second  day  reached  San  Augus- 
tine, through  which  the  Acapulco  road 
passes,  at  a  distance  of  nine  miles  from 
the  capital.  Generals  Pillow  and  Quit- 
man followed  with  their  corps  on  the 
16th;  and,  on  the  same  day,  General 
Twiggs  struck  his  camp  at  AyotLa,  and 
brought  up  the  rear  with  his  division 
and  the  train. 

The  enemy  had  been  watching  these 
movements  of  the  separate  divisions  of 
the  American  army ;  and,  closing  up,  as 
the  march  of  the  latter  began,  they  now 
appeared  with  a  large  advance-force  of 
over  seven  thousand  men,  with  the  appa- 
rent purpose  of  cutting  off  the  division 
of  General  Twiggs,  with  the  train.  The 
Mexicans,  in  a  strong  position  at  the  an- 
gle of  the  road  where  it  turned  toward 
Chalco,  presented  a  formidable  array  of 
horse  and  foot,  and  seemed  determined 
to  dispute  the  passage.  Twiggs  formed 
his  line,  and  pushed  right  forward  to  the 
attack.  A  few  shots  from  the  American 
light  artillery  at  once  scattered  the  ene- 
my, and  they  retreated  far  out  of  range, 
leaving  the  road  clear  to  Chalco,  whither 
Twiggs  marched  and  encamped. 

*  Mansfield. 
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Next  morning,  the  Americans 
moved  on  again.  Such,  howev- 
er, were  the  obstructions  of  the  route, 
now  blocked  up  by  rock,  and  again  em- 
bogged  with  marsh — and  so  slowly  and 
laboriously  did  the  wagons  move  —  that 
General  Twiggs  and  the  lingering  train 


did  not  reach  San  Augustine  till  toward 
the  close  of  the  day.  Here  the  com- 
mander-in-chief established  his  headquar- 
ters, and  diligently  sent  out  reconnoitring 
and  working  parties  to  investigate  and 
make  ready  the  route  for  the  march  on 
the  capital. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

Santa  Anna  in  the  Capital. — Negotiations  with  Commissioner  Trist. — An  Artful  Proposition. — Adherence  of  General 
Scott.— Change  of  Mind. — Motives  of  Santa  Anna. — A  Sober,  Second  Thought. — Energy  of  Santa  Anna. — The  Call 
to  Arms. — Expulsion  of  Foreigners. — Private  Property  and  Public  Use. — Mexico  and  its  Defenders. — Ancient  and 
Modern  Cities. — Unexpected  Appearance  of  the  Americans. — The  Acapulco  Road.— San  Antonio. — Churubusco. — 
Indians  at  Work. — Guerilleros  on  the  Watch. — General  Worth  advances,  and  reconnoitres  San  Antonio. — Death 
of  Captain  Thornton. — General  Valencia  at  San  Angel. — The  Pedregal. — Valencia's  Disobedience  of  Orders. — Cros- 
sing the  Pedregal.— Repulse  of  Mexican  Skirmishers. — Movement  against  the  Heights  of  Contreras. — Cutting  a 
Road. — Zacatepec. — Continued  Advance. — Fire  opened  by  the  Mexicans. — Impatience  of  the  Americans. — Advan- 
tages of  the  Enemy. — March  of  Santa  Anna. — The  American  Advance. — Its  Difficulties. — A  Terrible  Fire. — The 
Americans  withdraw. — General  Pierce's  Accident. — Advance  of  Colonel  Riley. — Scott  on  the  Ground. — Pushing  on 
for  Contreras.— Postponement  of  the  Assault. — The  Assailants  in  the  Fields  of  San  Geronimo. — A  Comfortless 
Night. — Confident  Hopes. — Last  Hour  of  Darkness. 
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Santa  Anna,  after  his  dishearten- 
ing reception  at  Puebla,  and  the 
defeat  of  his  cavalry  by  General  Worth, 
fled  to  the  capital.  He  seemed  disposed, 
for  a  while,  to  enter  upon  negotiations, 
when  he  found  that  neither  the  deadly 
vomito  of  the  tierra  caliente,  or  hot  country 
bordering  Vera  Cruz,  nor  the  swarming 
guerilla-bands  on  the  roads  and  in  the 
mountain-passes,  checked  the  resolute  ad- 
vance of  the  Americans.  He  therefore, 
through  his  secret  agents,  communicated 
with  Mr.  Trist,  the  United  States  commis- 
sioner, and  suggested,  as  a  method  of  se- 
curing peace,  that  the  American  general 
should  march  his  army  into  the  valley, 
take  by  assault  one  of  the  Mexican  de- 


fences, and  afterward  send  in  a  flag  of 
truce,  with  propositions  to  negotiate* 

This  plan,  upon  being  referred  to  Gen- 
eral Scott,  was  acceded  to  by  him,  and 
preparations  were  being  made  to  carry 
it  out,  when,  upon  further  consideration 
and  consultation,  he  withdrew  his  consent 
and  determined  to  pursue  the  campaign 
with  unabated  energy.f 

Whether  the  Mexican  chief  was  trying 
to  outwit  his  American  antagonist,  and 

*  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  arrangement  is  said  to 
have  been  the  payment  to  Santa  Anna  of  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, and  the  device  of  capturing  a  Mexican  fortress  a  cover 
for  the  iniquity  of  the  treasonable  transaction.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  whole  affair  is  envel- 
oped in  the  usual  darkness  of  that  mysterious  "secret 
service"  which  it  is  difficult  to  fathom. 

-f-  Ripley. 
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thus  to  obtain  delay,  for  the  purpose  of 
concentrating  his  strength  for  resistance, 
or  whether  he  was  really  disposed  to  act 
the  part  of  a  traitor,  will  remain  a  ques- 
tion for  the  solution  of  future  historians. 
General  Scott's  "  sober,  second  thought," 
fortunately,  decided  the  matter  for  the 
time  being,  and  forced  the  wily  Mexican 
to  recur  to  other  and  less  questionable 
resources. 

Santa  Anna  did  not  fail  to  show  an  en- 
ergy equal  to  the  emergency.  He  ear- 
nestly called  his  countrymen  to  arms,  and 
,  soon  gathered  about  his  standard  an  ar- 
my of  thirty-five  thousand  men.  The 
shops  of  the  city  of  Mexico  were  repeat- 
edly closed,  and  the  inhabitants  turned 
out  to  drill  and  parade.  All  the  Ameri- 
can residents  were  driven  out  and  forced 
to  move  into  the  interior.  Private  prop- 
erty, when  required,  was  seized  for  public 
use,  in  spite  of  unpatriotic  capitalists,  and 
the  factious  and  discontented  were  im- 
prisoned. 

Mexico  is  favorably  placed  for  defence, 
and  Santa  Anna  took  care,  by  skilful  ap- 
plication of  art,  to  strengthen  the  guards 
of  nature.  The  ancient  city  occupied  the 
same  site  as  the  modern  capital  built  by 
the  Spanish  conquerors  on  the  ruins  they 
had  made  of  the  famous  seat  of  the  Mon- 
tezumas.  The  present  Plaza  Mayor,  or 
Great  Square,  stands  upon  the  same  spot 
once  covered  by  the  blood-stained  temple 
of  the  Aztec  war-god ;  and  the  principal 
quarters  of  the  town  are  still  known  by 
their  former  Indian  names.  There  is  one 
marked  difference,  however.  The  old 
city  was  watered  by  the  salt  flood  of  the 
lake  Tezcuco,  which  flowed  by  means  of 


canals  through  every  quarter  of  the  cap- 
ital. The  Mexico  of  our  day  stands  high 
and  dry  on  the  mainland,  being  nearly 
three  miles  distant  from  the  lake*  In 
ancient  times  the  city  was  almost  three 
leagues  in  circumference,  and  contained 
a  population  of  three  hundred  thousand. 
It  has  now  so  shrunk,  that  Humboldt  re- 
cords that  it  is  possible  to  walk  for  a  mile 
beyond  its  present  limits,  amid  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city,  and  contains  but  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  souls. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  reces- 
sion of  the  lake,  and  the  restricted  bound- 
aries of  the  modern  capital,  the  land  can 
be  overflowed  by  inundation,  or  so  near- 
ly flooded  as  to  render  the  approach  of 
an  army  impracticable,  except  by  the 
easily-defended  causeways.  The  Mexi- 
cans availed  themselves  of  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  their  city  for  defence.  Two 
lines  of  fortifications  were  constructed. 
The  first,  or  exterior  one,  was  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  and  consisted  of  for- 
tified heights,  lines  of  intrenchments,  and 
artificial  inundations,  by  which  the  natu- 
ral obstacles  of  mountains,  marshes,  and 
lakes  were  skilfully  connected/j- 

General  Scott,  as  has  been  already 
seen,  found  those  fortresses  on  the  na- 
tional road  so  formidable,  that  he  shrank 
from  the  fearful  cost  of  life  which  he  be- 
lieved necessary  to  carry  them.  Having 
judiciously  sought  another  route,  the  nat- 
ural difficulties  of  which  he  was  able  to 
overcome  by  the  spirit  and  endurance  of 
his  men,  he  now  made  his  appearance, 
with  his  whole  force,  in  a  direction  where 
the  Mexicans  never  expected  to  see  their 

f  Ripley. 
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enemies,  resolutely  active  and  all- con- 
quering as  they  had  proved  themselves. 
The  Acapulco  road  had  accordingly  been 
left  comparatively  unguarded,  where  the 
Americans  had  now  arrived  from  their 
camp  at  San  Augustine,  ready  to  advance 
upon  the  capital.  The  exterior  line  of 
defence  was  here  imperfect — although, 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  approach  of 
General  Scott  from  that  quarter,  Santa 
Anna  moved  the  greater  portion  of  his 
force  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Acapul- 
co road,  and  laboriously  strove  to  perfect 
its  defences.  San  Antonio,  two  or  three 
miles  nearer  the  capital  than  San  Augus- 
tine, was  garrisoned  with  soldiers  and 
strengthened  by  guns  from  the  fortresses 
of  El  Penon  and  Mexicalcingo.  At  Chu- 
rubusco,  still  nearer  the  city,  from  which 
it  is  distant  only  four  miles,  the  bridge 
and  church  were  fortified  with  works; 
while  in  advance,  toward  the  American 
camp  at  San  Augustine,  the  Indians  were 
aroused  from  their  villages,  and  compelled 
to  cut  ditches  and  obstruct  the  road  with 
stones  and  felled  timber,  in  order  to  im- 
pede the  march  of  Scott's  army.  A  few 
gueritteros  were  scattered  about  the  neigh- 
boring heights,  to  harass  the  American 
advance ;  but  the  main  force  was  kept 
back  at  San  Antonio  and  Churubusco, 
where  the  stoutest  resistance  was  to  be 
made. 

The  second  or  interior  line  of  defences 
immediately  surrounded  the  city,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  protection  of  the  ditch  or 
navigable  canal  which  girds  it,  consisted 
of  gar Has  or  small  forts  at  the  eight  gate- 
ways through  which  the  causeways  open 
to  the  town. 


From  his  headquarters  at  San  Augus- 
tine, Scott  directed  General  Worth  to  ad- 
vance with  his  division  along  the 
Acapulco  road  toward  San  Anto- 
nio, to  reconnoitre  the  Mexican  defences 
at  that  place.  While  a  squadron  of  cav- 
alry pushed  forward  in  advance,  the  ene- 
my's batteries  were  opened,  and  a  shot 
killed  the  brave  Captain  Thornton,  of  the 
second  regiment  of  dragoons.  Having 
moved  within  reach  of  the  Mexican  guns, 
Worth  took  up  his  position  for  the  night 
at  a  hacienda  on  the  road,  near  San  An- 
tonio. General  Twiggs  closed  up  with 
his  division,  and  passed  the  same  night 
within  sight  of  the  advanced  troops.  The 
divisions  of  Generals  Quitman  and  Pillow, 
likewise  following,  were  not  far  in  the 
rear. 

General  Yalencia,  who  commanded  the 
flower  of  the  Mexican  army  (a  division 
of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  num- 
bering seven  thousand  men  and  twenty- 
four  pieces  of  cannon),  had,  as  ordered  by 
Santa  Anna,  taken  post  at  San  Angel,  in 
order  to  dispute  the  approach  of  the  in- 
vaders, should  they  turn  San  Antonio. 
This,  however,  was  hardly  supposed  to  be 
practicable ;  for  on  the  right  and  the  east 
it  was  all  marsh,  and  on  the  left  and  the 
west  of  the  American  position,  on  the  Ac- 
apulco road,  intervening  between  it  and 
San  Angel,  there  stretched  an  immense 
field  of  volcanic  rocks  and  lava,  called  El 
Pedregal,  through  which  there  only  led  a 
mule-path  from  San  Augustine  to  Contre- 
ras,  on  the  San-Angel  road.  This  path 
was  rugged  with  broken  rock,  and  hardly 
passable  except  for  the  patient  and  sure- 
footed beasts  which  travelled  it. 
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General  Valencia  was  now  ordered  by 
Santa  Anna  to  fall  back  upon  the  village 
of  Coyhoacan,  and  to  send  his  artillery  to 
strengthen  the  works  at  the  bridge  and 
church  at  Churubusco,  on  the  Acapulco 
road,  nearer  to  the  capital  than  the  ad- 
vanced fortifications  of  San  Antonio.  Va- 
lencia, however,  although  he  himself  had 
suggested  this  movement,  now  suddenly 
changed  his  mind,  and,  disobeying  the 
orders  of  Santa  Anna,  instead  of  falling 
back,  advanced  two  miles  from  San  Angel, 
past  Contreras  or  San  Geronimo,  and  in- 
trenched his  force  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill 
beyond. 

In  the  meantime,  it  having  been  ascer- 
tained, by  the  daring  reconnoissance  of 
the  American  engineers,  that  the  strong 
works  of  San  Antonio  could  only  be  ap- 
proached by  the  front  over  a  narrow 
causeway,  flanked  with  wet  ditches,  Gen- 
eral Worth  was  ordered  not  to  make  an 
attack,  but  to  threaten  and  to  mask  the 
place. 

Scott  now  determined  to  test  the  pos- 
sibility of  turning  San  Antonio,  by  cros- 
sing the  formidable  Pedregal.  He  there- 
fore sent  Captain  Lee,  assisted  by  Lieu- 
tenants Beauregard  and  Towers,  of  the 
engineers,  and  escorted  by  a  battalion  of 
infantry  and  a  troop  of  horse,  to  take  the 
mule-path,  which  led  from  San  Augustine, 
and  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  making  a 
road  for  the  American  artillery  and  train. 
Lee  pushed  on  until  he  met  with  some 
Mexican  skirmishers  belonging  to  the  ad- 
vance of  General  Valencia's  force  at  Con- 
treras. They  were  driven  back,  with  a 
loss  of  about  a  dozen  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed, and  of  five  who  were  taken  prisoners. 


Aug.  19. 


The  American  engineers,  having  reached 
the  hill  of  Zacatepec,  were  enabled  to  sur- 
vey the  proposed  route,  and  returned  to 
headquarters  with  the  report  that  the 
Pedregal  might  be  made  practicable  with 
considerable  labor. 

General  Scott  at  once  resolved  to  cut  a 
road  through  the  Pedregal ;  march  with 
his  force,  take  the  fortified  height  near 
Contreras,  move  along  the  road  to  San 
Angel,  and,  by  thus  turning  San  Antonio, 
gain  the  rear  of  this  fortress,  so  difficult 
of  approach  in  front.  Accord- 
ingly, the  engineers  were  again 
pushed  forward  to  reconnoitre  and  guide. 
Pillow's  division  proceeded  to  make  a 
practicable  road  for  heavy  artillery;  and 
Twiggs's  followed,  with  orders  to  over- 
take it,  and  march  in  advance,  to  cover 
the  engineer  and  working  parties. 

General  Pillow  succeeded  in  cutting 
the  way,  without  much  difficulty,  from 
San  Augrustine  for  two  miles  into  the  Pe- 
dregal,  for  the  route  was  comparatively 
clear  of  chaparral  and  rock.  As  the  men, 
however,  busily  plying  the  axe  and  the 
pick  at  each  step,  moved  on  toward  the 
other  side  of  the  great  field  of  lava,  the 
passage  was  found  more  encumbered  and 
their  progress  slower.  Now,  also,  the  re- 
connoitring-parties came  in  with  the  in- 
telligence that  the  enemy  were  in  force 
near  Contreras,  actively  preparing  to  re- 
sist the  advance  of  the  Americans.  Pil- 
low, eager  for  a  brush  with  the  Mexicans, 
would  have  hurried  on  with  his  division 
to  drive  them  from  their  position  before 
they  had  planted  their  heavy  guns ;  but, 
on  sending  back  to  San  Augustine  for  in- 
structions, he  received  orders  from  Scott 
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to  continue  his  work,  without  engaging 
the  enemy. 

Pillow's  troops  went  on  with  their  la- 
bor, and  had  cleared  the  route  to  the 
slope  of  the  height  of  Zacatepec,  when 
General  Twiggs's  division  arrived.  Con- 
tinuing their  progress,  the  whole  force  as- 
cended the  rising  ground,  and  came  into 
view  of  the  enemy,  who,  although  more 
than  two  thousand  yards  away,  opened 
fire  from  their  heavy  guns,  and  with  ad- 
mirable precision  sent  their  eighteen- 
pound  shot  and  shells  at  the  advancing 
Americans.  The  distance,  however,  was 
too  great  to  effect  much ;  and  the  work- 
ing-parties, for  a  while,  continued  their 
labor.  But  the  troops,  becoming  impa- 
tient of  work,  and  eager  for  a  fight,  it 
was  determined  to  attack  the  Mexicans. 
The  enemy  had  every  advantage  in  num- 
bers and  position.  General  Valencia  had 
strongly  intrenched  his  camp,  on  the  slope 
of  a  height  near  Contreras,  and  defended 
it  with  twenty-two  pieces  of  artillery, 
mostly  heavy  guns.  On  the  flank  and 
rear  hovered  his  cavalry ;  in  front,  among 
the  rocks  of  the  Pedregal,  were  posted 
his  skirmishers ;  and  his  position,  on  the 
road  by  San  Angel  to  the  capital,  placed 
him  in  direct  communication  with  the 
whole  Mexican  force  under  Santa  Anna, 
by  whom  reinforcements  might  be  sent 
at  every  moment. 

Notwithstanding  these  advantages  in 
favor  of  their  antagonists,  the  Americans, 
with  characteristic  daring,  marched  to 
the  attack.  Twiggs  led  the  advance  with 
the  brigade  of  his  division  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Persifer  F.  Smith ;  the 
regiment  of  riflemen  deployed  as  skir- 


mishers around  the  front ;  while  Captain 
Magruder's  light  battery  and  Lieutenant 
Callender  with  a  battery  of  mountain- 
howitzers  followed.  The  march  over  the 
broken  surface  of  the  Pedregal  was  labo- 
rious and  slow.  Every  officer,  in  com- 
mon with  the  men,  was  forced  to  proceed 
on  foot.  "  The  ground,"  says  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  rifles,  u  was  covered  with 
rocks,  large  and  small,  prickly  pear,  and 
cactus,  intersected  by  ditches  filled  with 
water,  and  lined  with  maguey  plant,  itself 
imperviable  to  cavalry ;  and  with  patches 
of  corn,  which  concealed  the  enemy's 
skirmishers,  while  they  impeded  our  pas- 


sage. 


The  artillery  advanced  but  slowly,  un- 
der a  most  murderous  fire  of  grape,  can- 
ister, and  round  shot,  until  it  got  into  po- 
sition, about  nine  hundred  yards  distant 
from  the  batteries  of  the  enemy.  General 
Smith  with  his  brigade  moved  to  the  left ; 
and  General  Pierce,  having  come  up  to 
his  support  with  the  first  brigade  of  Pil- 
low's division,  took  post  on  the  right. 
Colonel  Riley,  in  command  of  the  second 
brigade  of  Twiggs's  division,  was  ordered 
to  take  a  different  route  through  the  Pe- 
dregal, by  which  he  might  gain  the  San- 
Angel  road  in  the  rear  of  Contreras.  Gen- 
eral Cadwallader  followed  in  support  with 
his  brigade  of  Pillow's  division. 

The  enemy  opened  from  their  batte- 
ries a  terrible  fire  upon  the  Americans  in 
their  front.  "  For  two  hours,"  reports  an 
officer  who  shared  in  the  conflict,  "  our 
troops  stood  the  storm  of  iron  and  lead 
which  hailed  upon  them,  unmoved.  At 
every  discharge,  they  lay  flat  down,  to 
avoid  the  storm,  and  then  sprang  up  to 
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serve  the  guns.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
two  of  the  guns  were  dismounted,  and  we 
(the  rifles)  badly  hurt;  thirteen  of  the 
horses  were  killed  and  disabled,  and  fif- 
teen of  the  cannoniers  killed  and  wound- 
ed." 

General  Smith,  in  the  meantime,  had 
driven  back  the  skirmishers ;  but,  finding 
it  hazardous  to  attempt  an  assault  upon 
the  enemy's  position,  which  was  protect- 
ed by  a  ravine  in  front,  he  led  back  his 
troops,  leaving  a  support  for  the  artillery 
in  front,  somewhat  sheltered  in  a  hollow, 
and  withdrew  to  the  Pedregal,  where, 
amid  the  irregularities  of  the  ground,  his 
men  might  be  under  partial  cover.  Here 
every  attempt  by  the  Mexican  cavalry 
and  skirmishers  to  dislodge  them  was  gal- 
lantly resisted. 

Pierce's  brigade  (now  commanded  by 
Colonel  Ransom,  in  consequence  of  the 
general's  temporary  disability  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse)  kept  its  position  on  the 
right  in  the  ravine,  where  the  troops  were 
protected  from  the  brisk  musketry-fire 
of  the  Mexican  skirmishers  and  the  plun- 
ging shots  of  the  batteries  by  the  trees 
and  undergrowth. 

Colonel  Riley  was  making  his  laborious 
way  over  the  tumbled  rocks,  through  the 
thickset  chaparral,  and  across  the  chasms 
and  deep  ravines  of  the  Pedregal,  toward 
the  left  and  rear  of  the  Mexican  in- 
trenched campj  near  the  village  of  San 
Geronimo  or  Contreras.  The  enemy  sent 
out  large  bodies  of  lancers  to  check  his 
advance;  but  Riley  pushed  on,  driving 
them  before  him.  General  Cadwallader, 
who  had  gone  to  his  support,  was  also 
hastening  in  the  same  direction. 


Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  army 
when  General  Scott  reached  the  ground. 
Observing  from  an  eminence  a  large  body 
of  Mexicans  marching  along  the  San  An- 
gel road  from  the  direction  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  seeing  that  the  village  intervened 
between  General  Valencia's  intrenched 
camp  and  the  coming  reinforcements,  he 
at  once  a  ordered  Colonel  Morgan,  with 
his  regiment  (the  fifteenth),  till  then  held 
in  reserve  by  Pillow,  to  move  forward  and 
occupy  Contreras"  (for  thus  was  the  vil- 
lage called).  Being  persuaded,  as  Scott 
himself  declared,  that,  if  occupied,  it  would 
arrest  the  enemy's  reinforcements,  and 
ultimately  decide  the  battle,  the  general- 
in-chief  now  ordered  up  Shields's  brigade 
from  San  Augustine ;  sent  out  his  engi- 
neers again,  to  try  to  discover  a  practica- 
ble route,  hitherto  sought  in  vain,  across 
the  Pedregal,  for  the  artillery  and  caval- 
ry; and  moved  on  in  person  closer  to  the 
scene  of  conflict. 

In  the  meantime,  Colonel  Riley  had 
forced  his  way  through  the  thronging 
Mexican  cavalry,  to  the  village  of  Con- 
treras or  San  Geronimo.  Here  he  was 
joined  by  Cadwallader,  and  finally  by 
General  Smith,  who  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  force.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  thus  posted  between  the  in- 
trenched camp  of  General  Valencia,  half 
a  mile  distant,  and  the  troops  marching 
along  the  road  from  the  capital  to  sup- 
port him.  Santa  Anna  was  leading  in 
person  the  reinforcement,  twelve  thou- 
sand strong,  and  seemed  ready,  by  his 
overwhelming  numbers,  to  sweep  away 
the  little  band  of  thirty-three  hundred 
men  which  Smith  had  resolutely  planted 


before  him.  The  American  commander 
would  even  have  gallantly  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  attack ;  but  the  night  com- 
ing on  before  he  could  make  the  proper 
disposition  of  his  force,  he  was  fain  to 
postpone  his  purpose. 

The  day  closed  in  a  dark  and 

tempestuous  night.      The  cold 

rain  fell  in  torrents  upon  the  American 


soldiers,  who  remained  without  shelter 
in  the  lanes  and  fields  of  San  Geronimo, 
where  the  few  houses  could  only  contain 
the  wounded.  "  Wet,  hungry,  and  with- 
out the  possibility  of  sleep,"  wrote  Scott, 
"  all  our  gallant  corps  I  learn  are  full  of 
confidence,  and  only  wait  for  the  last  hour 
of  darkness  to  gain  the  positions  whence 
to  storm  and  carry  the  enemy's  works." 
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While  the  American  troops  were 
bivouacked,  during  that  dismal  and 
stormy  night,  in  the  fields  and  lanes  of 
Contreras,  General  Valencia  was  exulting 
in  the  boasted  successes  of  the  day.  Hav- 
ing by  a  very  circuitous  route  despatched 
a  messenger,  with  tidings  of  victory,  to 
Santa  Anna,  who  was  approaching  on  the 
road  from  San  Angel,  that  general,  accom- 
panied by  a  brilliant  staff,  rode  along  his 
lines,  and  announced  the  report  with  a 
rhetorical  flourish.  His  seven  thousand 
men  shouted  out  an  exulting  response. 
Cries  of  "Viva  el  General  Valencia!"  "Viva 
la  rejmblicana  Mejicana!"  rose  from  every 


rank ;  while  the  bands  of  music  sent  up 
swelling  notes,  which  were  borne  even  to 
the  ears  of  the  American  soldiers  in  the 
midst  of  their  misery  at  Contreras. 

"  What  a  horrible  night !"  exclaims  one 
of  the  sufferers.  "There  we  lay — too 
tired  to  eat,  too  wet  to  sleep — in  the 
middle  of  that  muddy  road,  officers  and 
men  side  by  side,  with  a  heavy  rain  pour- 
ing down  upon  us;  the  officers  without 
blankets  or  overcoats  (they  had  lost  them 
in  coming  across),  and  the  men  worn  out 
with  fatigue.  About  midnight, 
the  rain  was  so  heavy,  that  the 
streams  in  the  road  flooded  us ;  and  there 
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we  stood,  crowded  together,  drenched 
and  benumbed,  waiting  till  daylight." 

General  Smith  having;,  in  counsel  with 
Caclwallader  and  Riley,  resolved  upon  at- 
tacking Valencia's  positions,  preparations 
were  made  to  carry  out  the  purpose  at 

„„    the  earliest  hour  of  the  coming 
Aug.  20. 

morning.     Thus,  while  General 

Valencia  was  exulting  in  his  fancied  vie- 
toiy,  the  American  commander  was  plan- 
ning his  defeat.  The  engineers,  during 
the  night,  having  completely  reconnoi- 
tred every  ravine  and  pass  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, reported  that  the  ravine  which 
separated  the  Americans  from  the  height 
upon  which  the  Mexicans  were  intrenched 
was.  though  difficult,  practicable  for  in- 
fantry, it  was  determined  to  storm  Va- 
lencia's position.  The  plan  was  doubt- 
less full  of  hazard,  especially  as  Santa 
Anna  was  so  near  with  his  large  force, 
ready  to  close  in  and  attack  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  rear  while  they  were  pushing- 
forward  to  the  assault.  Smith's  anxiety 
on  this  point,  however,  was  relieved  by 
the  timely  arrival  of  General  Shields, 
who  came  in  at  midnight  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  six  hundred  men.  This  offi- 
cer magnanimously  waived  his  right  to 
the  chief  command,  and  volunteered  to 
subserve  the  plan  of  General  Smith,  by  un- 
dertaking not  only  to  keep  Santa  Anna 
in  check,  but  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Va- 
lencia. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Scott,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Pedregal,  being  informed 
by  a  messenger  of  the  plans  of  attack  for 
the  approaching  morning,  despatched  an 
order  to  General  Pierce  to  dispose  his 
troops  on  the  Pedregal  side  of  Valencia's 
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position  in  such  a  manner  as  to  effect  a 
diversion  in  favor  of  Smith's  movement 
from  Contreras.  Colonel  Ransom  (who, 
in  consequence  of  General  Pierce  being 
still  disabled  by  the  fall  from  his  horse, 
was  in  command  of  the  brigade)  now 
made  ready  to  act  accordingly. 

The  commander-in-chief  also,  in  order 
to  meet  any  emergency  that  might  hap- 
pen, directed  Major- General  Worth  to 
leave  one  of  his  brio-ades  to  mask  San 
Antonio,  and,  falling  back  with  the  other 
to  San  Augustine,  to  march  it  in  the  di- 
rection of  Contreras.  Major-General  Quit- 
man was  likewise  commanded  to  press 
on  with  his  division  from  San  Augustine, 
where  he  was  posted,  and  take  the  same 
route  toward  the  scene  of  the  approach- 
ing action. 

"At  three  o'clock,  a.  m.,"  wrote  General 
Scott  in  his  despatch,  a  the  great  move- 
ment commenced  on  the  rear  of 
the  enemy's  camp,  Riley  lead- 
ing, followed  successively  by  Cadwalla- 
der's  and  Smith's  brigades,  the  latter  tem- 
porarily under  the  orders  of  Major  Dim- 
ick,  of  the  first  artillery ;  the  whole  force 
being  commanded  by  Smith,  the  senior  in 
the  general  attack,  and  whose  arrange- 
ments, skill,  and  gallantly,  always  chal- 
lenge the  highest  admiration. 

"  The  march  was  rendered  tedious  by 
the  darkness,  rain,  and  mud ;  but  about 
sunrise,  Riley,  conducted  by  Lieutenant 
Towers,  had  reached  an  elevation  behind 
the  enemy,  whence  he  precipitated  his 
columns  —  stormed  the  intrenchments, 
planted  his  several  colors  upon  them,  and 
carried  the  work,  all  in  seventeen  min- 
utes. 
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"  Conducted  by  Lieutenant  Beaure- 
gard, engineer,  and  Lieutenant  Brooks, 
of  Twiggs's  staff — both  of  whom,  like 
Lieutenant  Towers,  had,  in  the  night, 
twice  reconnoitred  the  ground  —  Cadwal- 
lader  brought  up  to  the  general  assault 
two  of  his  regiments,  the  voltigeurs  and 
the  eleventh  ;  and  at  the  appointed  time, 
Colonel  Ransom,  with  his  temporary  bri- 
gade, conducted  by  Captain  Lee,  engi- 
neer, not  only  made  the  movement  to 
divert  and  to  distract  the  enemy,  but,  af- 
ter crossing  the  deep  ravine  in  his  front, 
advanced  and  poured  into  the  works  and 
upon  the  fugitives  many  volleys  from  his 
destructive  musketry. 

"In  the  meantime,  Smith's  own  bri- 
gade, under  the  temporary  command  of 
Major  Dimick,  following  the  movements 
of  Riley  and  Caclwallader,  discovered,  op- 
posite to  and  outside  of  the  works,  a  long 
line  of  Mexican  cavalry,  drawn  up  as  a 
support.  Dimick,  having  at  the  head  of 
the  brigade  the  company  of  sappers  and 
miners,  under  Lieutenant  Smith,  engi- 
neer, who  had  conducted  the  march,  was 
ordered  by  Brigadier-General  Smith  to 
form  line  faced  to  the  enemy ;  and  in  a 
charge  against  a  flank,  routed  the  cav- 
alry. 

"  Shields,  too,  by  the  wise  disposition 
of  his  brigade,  and  gallant  activity,  con- 
tributed much  to  the  general  results.  He 
held  masses  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  sup- 
ported by  artillery,  in  check  below  him, 
and  captured  hundreds,  with  one  gen- 
eral (Mendoza),  of  those  who  fled  from 
above. 

"I  doubt  whether  a  more  brilliant  or 
decisive  victory  —  taking  into  view  the 


ground,  artificial  defences,  batteries,  and 
the  extreme  disparity  of  numbers,  with- 
out cavalry  or  artillery  on  our  side  —  is 
to  be  found  on  record.  Including-  all 
our  corps  directed  against  the  intrenched 
camp,  with  Shields's  brigade  at  the  ham- 
let, we  positively  did  not  number  over 
four  thousand  five  hundred  rank  and  file  ; 
and  we  knew  by  sight,  and  since,  more 
certainly,  by  many  captured  documents 
and  letters,  that  the  enemy  had  actually 
engaged  on  the  spot  seven  thousand  men, 
with  at  least  twelve  thousand  more  hov- 
ering within  sight,  and  striking  distance 
—  both  on  the  19th  and  20th.  All,  not 
killed  or  captured,  now  fled  with  precipi- 
tation. 

"Thus  was  the  great  victory  of  Con- 
treras  achieved :  one  road  to  the  capital 
opened ;  seven  hundred  of  the  enemy 
killed ;  eight  hundred  and  thirteen  pris- 
oners, including,  among  eighty-eight  offi- 
cers, four  generals ;  besides  many  colors 
and  standards;  twenty-two  pieces  of  brass 
ordnance,  half  of  large  calibre;  thousands 
of  small-arms  and  accoutrements ;  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  shot,  shells,  powder, 
and  cartridges;  seven  hundred  pack- 
mules,  many  horses,  &c,  &c,  all  in  our 
hands. 

"It  is  highly  gratifying  to  find  that, 
by  skilful  arrangement  and  rapidity  of 
execution,  our  loss  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed did  not  exceed,  on  the  spot,  sixty — 
among  the  former  the  brave  Captain 
Charles  Hanson,  of  the  fourth  infantry, 
not  more  distinguished  for  gallantry  than 
for  modesty,  morals,  and  piety.  Lieu- 
tenant J.  P.  Johnstone,  of  the  first  artil- 
lery, serving  with  Magruder's  battery,  a 
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young  officer  of  the  highest  promise,  was 
killed  the  evening  before. 

"  One  of  the  most  pleasing  incidents 
of  the  victory  is  the  recapture,  in  the 
works,  by  Captain  Drum,  fourth  artillery, 
under  Major  Gardner,  of  the  two  brass 
six-pounders,  taken  from  another  compa- 
ny of  the  same  regiment,  though  without 
the  loss  of  honor,  at  the  glorious  battle 
of  Buena  Vista  —  about  which  guns  the 
whole  regiment  had  mourned  for  so  many 
long  months !  Coming  up  a  little  later, 
I  had  the  happiness  to  join  in  the  pro- 
tracted cheers  of  the  gallant  fourth  on 
the  joyous  event ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
army  sympathizes  in  its  just  pride  and 
exultation." 

As  soon  as  General  Scott,  on  his  way 
to  the  scene  of  conflict,  found  that  the 
battle  was  won,  he  ordered  back  Worth 
and  Quitman  to  their  old  positions,  and 
directed  the  former  to  attack  San  Anto- 
nio in  front,  and  Quitman  to  garrison  San 
Augustine,  and  defend  that  post  at  all 
hazards. 

In  the  meantime,  the  troops  which  had 
so  gallantly  carried  the  intrenched  camp 
at  Contreras,  and  put  to  flight  the  force 
of  General  Valencia  and  the  gathered 
host  under  Santa  Anna,  pursued  the  fu- 
gitives along  the  road  to  San  Angel.  As 
the  Mexicans  did  not  pause  even  here, 
but  fled  to  Churubusco,  the  American 
column  (now  led  on  by  General  Pillow, 
who  had  overtaken  it  and  assumed  the 
command)  continued  to  press  close  upon 
the  heels  of  the  flying  enemy  to  Coyho- 
acan.  Here  Pillow  halted,  and  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Scott  and  his  staff 


rode  in.  The  general  was  received  with 
loud  cheers,  for  the  army  was  greatly  in- 
spirited by  the  morning's  success.  The 
reaction,  by  the  change  from  the  dismal 
bivouac  of  the  stormy  night  to  the  tri- 
umph and  sunshine  of  the  morning,"  was 
made  apparent  in  the  excited  spirits  of 
the  troops.  They  were  all  now  eager  to 
continue  the  struggle ;  and  officers  and 
men  alike  believed  that,  before  the  sun 
should  set,  the  object  of  the  campaign 
would  be  obtained. 

San  Antonio  was  now  the  first  object 
of  attack.  A  cross-road  led  from  Coyho- 
acan  to  its  rear,  and  thither  the  general- 
in-chief  despatched  Pillow  with  one  of 
his  brigades,  under  Cadwallader,  to  make 
an  attack  upon  the  fortress,  in  concert 
with  that  of  General  Worth  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  At  the  same  time,  by  another 
road,  he  assailed  the  Mexicans  at  Churu- 
busco. The  operations  and  incidents  of 
that  eventful  day  are,  however,  best  ex- 
pressed in  Scott's  own  words:  — 

a  Lieutenant  Stevens,"  says  he,  "  of  the 
engineers,  supported  by  Lieutenant  G.  W. 
Smith's  company  of  sappers  and  miners, 
of  the  same  corps,  was  sent  to  reconnoi- 
tre the  strongly-fortified  church  or  con- 
vent of  San  Pablo,  in  the  hamlet  of  Chu- 
rubusco, one  mile  off!  Twiggs,  with  one 
of  his  brigades  (Smith's,  less  the  rifles), 
and  Captain  Taylor's  field-battery,  were 
ordered  to  follow,  and  to  attack  the  con- 
vent. Major  Smith,  senior  engineer,  was 
despatched  to  concert  with  Twiggs  the 
mode  and  means  of  attack  ;  and  Twiggs's 
other  brigade  (Riley's)  I  soon  ordered  up 
to  support  him. 

"Next  (but  all  in  ten  minutes)  I  sent 
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Pierce  (just  able  to  keep  the  saddle)  with 
his  brigade  (Pillow's  division),  conducted 
by  Captain  Lee,  engineer,  by  a  third  road, 
a  little  farther  to  our  left,  to  attack  the 
enemy's  right  and  rear,  in  order  to  favor 
the  movement  upon  the  convent,  and  cut 
off  the  retreat  toward  the  capital.  And, 
finally,  Shields,  senior  brigadier  to  Pierce, 
with  the  New-York  and  South-Carolina 
volunteers  (Quitman's  division),  was  or- 
dered to  follow  Pierce  closely,  and  to  take 
the  command  of  our  left  wing.  All  these 
movements  were  made  with  the  utmost 
alacrity  by  our  gallant  troops  and  com- 
manders. 

"Finding  myself  at  Coyhoacan,  from 
which  so  many  roads  conveniently  branch- 
ed, without  escort  or  reserve,  I  had  to  ad- 
vance, for  safety,  closely  upon  Twiggs's 
rear.  The  battle  now  raged  from  the 
right  to  the  left  of  our  whole  line. 

"Learning,  on  the  return  of  Captain 
Lee,  that  Shields,  in  the  rear  of  Churu- 
busco,  was  hard  pressed,  and  in  danger 
of  being  outflanked,  if  not  overwhelmed, 
by  greatly  superior  numbers,  I  immedi- 
ately sent,  under  Major  Sumner,  second 
dragoons,  the  rifles  (Twiggs's  reserve), 
and  Captain  Sibley's  troop,  second  dra- 
goons, then  at  hand,  to  support  our  left, 
guided  by  the  same  engineer. 

"About  an  hour  earlier,  Worth  had,  by 
skilful  and  daring  movements  upon  the 
front  and  right,  turned  and  forced  San 
Antonio  —  its  garrison,  no  doubt,  much 
shaken  by  our  decisive  victory  at  Contre- 
ras. 

"  His  second  brigade  (Colonel  Clarke's), 
conducted  by  Captain  Mason,  engineer, 
assisted  by  Lieutenant  Hardcastle,  topo- 


graphical engineer,  turned  the  right,  and, 
by  a  wide  sweep,  came  out  upon  the  high- 
road to  the  capital.  At  this  point,  the 
heavy  garrison  (three  thousand  men)  in 
retreat  was,  by  Clarke,  cut  in  the  centre  : 
one  portion,  the  rear,  driven  upon  Dolo- 
res, off  to  the  right ;  and  the  other  upon 
Churubusco,  in  the  direct  line  of  our  op- 
erations. The  first  brigade  (Colonel  Gar- 
land's), same  division,  consisting  of  the 
second  artillery,  under  Major  Gait ;  the 
third  artillery,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bel  ton;  and  the  third  infantry,  command- 
ed by  Major  F.  Lee,  with  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Duncan's  field-battery  (tempora- 
rily), followed  in  pursuit  through  the 
town,  taking  one  general  prisoner,  the 
abandoned  guns  (five  pieces),  much  am- 
munition, and  other  public  property. 

"  The  forcing  of  San  Antonio  was  the 
second  brilliant  event  of  the  day. 

"  Worth's  division  being  soon  reunited 
in  hot  pursuit,  he  was  joined  by  Major- 
General  Pillow,  who,  marching  from  Coy- 
hoacan, and  discovering  that  San  Anto- 
nio had  been  carried,  immediately  turned 
to  the  left,  according  to  my  instructions, 
and,  though  much  impeded  by  ditches 
and  swamps,  hastened  to  the  attack  of 
Churubusco. 

"  The  hamlet,  or  scattered  houses  bear- 
ing this  name,  presented,  besides  the  for- 
tified convent,  a  strong  field-work  (Ute  de 
pout),  with  regular  bastions  and  curtains, 
at  the  head  of  a  bridge  over  which  the 
road  passes  from  San  Antonio  to  the  cap- 
ital. 

"  The  whole  remaining  forces  of  Mex- 
ico (some  twenty-seven  thousand  men  — 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry,  collected 
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from  every  quarter)  were  now  in,  on  the 
flanks,  or  within  supporting  distance  of 
those  works,  and  seemed  resolved  to  make 
a  last  and  desperate  stand ;  for  if  beaten 
here,  the  feebler  defences  at  the  gates  of 
the  city  (four  miles  off)  could  not,  as  was 
well  known  to  both  parties,  delay  the  vic- 
tors an  hour.  The  capital  of  an  ancient 
empire  (now  of  a  great  republic),  or  an 
early  peace,  the  assailants  were  resolved 
to  win.  Xot  an  American  —  and  we  were 
less  than  a  third  of  the  enemy's  numbers 
— had  a  doubt  as  to  the  result. 

'■'  The  fortified  church  or  convent,  both7 
pressed  by  Twiggs,  had  already  held  out 
about  an  hour,  when  Worth  and  Pillow 
(the  latter  having  with  him  Cadwallader's 
brigade)  began  to  manoeuvre  closely  upon 
the  tete  de  pont,  with  the  convent  at  half 
gun-shot  to  their  left.  Garland's  brigade 
(Worth's  division),  to  which  had  been  add- 
ed the  light  battalion  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Smith,  continued  to  advance  in 
front  and  under  the  fire  of  a  long  line  of 
infantry,  off  on  the  left  of  the  bridge; 
and  Clarke,  of  the  same  division,  directed 
his  brigade  along  the  road,  or  close  by 
its  side.  Two  of  Pillow's  and  Cadwalla- 
der's regiments,  the  eleventh  and  four- 
teenth, supported  and  participated  in  this 
direct  movement;  the  other  (the  volti- 
geurs)  was  left  in  reserve.  Most  of  these 
corps,  particularly  Clarke's  brigade,  ad- 
vancing perpendicularly,  were  made  to 
suffer  much  by  the  fire  of  the  tete  de  pant; 
and  they  would  have  suffered  greatly 
more  by  flank-attacks  from  the  convent, 
but  for  the  pressure  of  Twiggs  on  the 
other  side  of  that  work. 

"  This  well-combined  and  daring  move- 


ment  at  length  reached  the  principal 
point  of  attack,  and  the  formidable  tete 
de  pont  was  at  once  assaulted  and  carried 
by  the  bayonet.  Its  deep,  wet  ditch  was 
first  gallantly  crossed  by  the  eighth  and 
fifth  infantry,  commanded  respectively 
by  Major  Waite  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Scott,  followed  closety  by  the  sixth  in- 
fantry (same  brigade),  which  had  been 
so  much  exposed  on  the  road ;  the  elev- 
enth regiment,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Graham;  and  the  fourteenth, commanded 
by  Colonel  Trousdale  —  both  of  Cadwal- 
lader's brigade,  Pillow's  division.  About 
the  same  time,  the  enemy  in  front  of  Gar- 
land, after  a  hot  conflict  of  -an  hour  and 
a  half,  gave  way,  in  a  retreat  toward  the 
capital. 

'•  The  immediate  results  of  this  third 
signal  triumph  of  the  day  were  —  three 
fieldpieces,  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
prisoners,  much  ammunition,  and  two  col- 
ors, taken  at  the  tide  de  poni. 

"  Lieutenant  J.  F.  Irons,  first  artillery, 
aid-de-camp  to  Brigadier-General  Cadwal- 
lader,  a  young  officer  of  great  merit,  and 
conspicuous  in  battle  on  several  previous 
occasions,  received  in  front  of  the  work 
a  mortal  Avouncl. 

"As  the  concurrent  attack  upon  the 
convent  favored,  physically  and  morally, 
the  assault  upon  the  tete  de  pont,  so,  recip- 
rocally, no  doubt,  the  fall  of  the  latter 
contributed  to  the  capture  of  the  former. 
The  two  works  were  only  some  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  apart ;  and  as  soon 
as  we  were  in  possession  of  the  tide  de  pont, 
a  captured  four-pounder  was  turned  and 
fired  (first  by  Captain  Larkin  Smith,  and 
next  by  Lieutenant  Snelling,  both  of  the 
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eighth  infantry)  several  times  upon  the 
convent.  In  the  same  brief  interval,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Duncan  (also  of  Worth's 
division)  gallantly  brought  two  of  his  guns 
to  bear,  at  a  short  range,  from  the  San- 
Antonio  road,  upon  the  principal  face  of 
the  work,  and  on  the  tower  of  the  church, 
which,  in  the  obstinate  contest,  had  been 
often  refilled  with  some  of  the  best  sharp- 
shooters of  the  enemy. 

"  Finally,  twenty  minutes  after  the  Ute 
de  pont  had  been  carried  by  Worth  and 
Pillow,  and  at  the  end  of  a  desperate  con- 
flict of  two  hours  and  a  half,  the  church 
or  convent — the  citadel  of  the  strong 
line  of  defence  along  the  rivulet  of  Chu- 
rubusco  —  yielded  to  Twiggs's  division, 
and  threw  out  on  all  sides  signals  of  sur- 
render. The  white  flags,  however,  were 
not  exhibited  until  the  moment  when  the 
third  infantry,  under  Captain  Alexander, 
had  cleared  the  way  by  fire  and  bayonet, 
and  had  entered  the  work.  Captain  J. 
M.  Smith  and  Lieutenant  0.  L.  Shepherd, 
both  of  that  regiment,  with  their  compa- 
nies, had  the  glory  of  leading  the  assault. 
The  former  received  the  surrender,  and 
Captain  Alexander  instantly  hung  out 
from  the  balcony  the  colors  of  the  gal- 
lant third.  Major  Dimick,  with  a  part 
of  the  first  artillery,  serving  as  infantry, 
entered  nearly  abreast  with  the  leading 
troops. 

"  Captain  Taylor's  field-battery,  attach- 
ed to  Twiggs's  division,  opened  its  effect- 
ive fire  at  an  early  moment  upon  the  out- 
works of  the  convent  and  the  tower  of 
its  church.  Exposed  to  the  severest  fire 
of  the  enemy,  the  captain,  his  officers  and 
men,  won  universal  admiration ;  but  at 


length,  much  disabled  in  men  and  horses, 
the  battery  was  by  superior  orders  with- 
drawn from  the  action  thirty  minutes  be- 
fore the  surrender  of  the  convent. 

"  Those  corps,  excepting  Taylor's  bat- 
tery, belonged  to  the  brigade  of  Briga- 
dier-General Smith,  who  closely  directed 
the  whole  attack  in  front,  with  his  ha- 
bitual coolness  and  ability ;  while  Riley's 
brigade  —  the  second  and  seventh  infan- 
try, under  Captain  T.  Morris  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Plyinpton,  respectively  — 
vigorously  engaged  the  right  of  the  work 
and  part  of  its  rear.  At  the  moment,  the 
rifles,  belonging  to  Smith's  brigade,  were 
detached  in  support  of  Brigadier-General 
Shields's,  on  our  extreme  left ;  and  the 
fourth  artillery,  acting  as  infantry,  under 
Major  Gardner,  belonging  to  Riley's  bri- 
gade, had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  camp, 
trophies,  &c,  at  Contreras.  Twiggs's  di- 
vision, at  Churubusco,  had  thus  been  de- 
prived of  two  of  its  most  gallant  and 
effective  regiments. 

u  The  immediate  results  of  this  victory 
were  —  the  capture  of  seven  fieldpieces, 
some  ammunition,  one  color,  three  gen- 
erals, and  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-one 
prisoners,  including  other  officers. 

" Captains E. A.  Capron  and  M.J.Burke, 
and  Lieutenant  S.  Hoffman,  all  of  the  first 
artillery,  and  Captain  J.  W.  Anderson  and 
Lieutenant  Thomas  Easley,  both  of  the 
second  infantry — five  officers  of  great 
merit — fell  gallantly  before  this  work. 

"The  capture  of  the  enemy's  citadel 
was  the  fourth  great  achievement  of  our 
arms  in  the  same  day. 

"  It  has  been  stated  that,  some  two 
hours  and  a  half  before,  Pierce's,  followed 
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closely  by  the  volunteer  brigade — both 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General 
Shields — had  been  detached  to  our  left, 
to  turn  the  enemy's  works,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  garrison,  and  to  oppose  the 
extension  of  the  enemy's  numerous  corps, 
from  the  rear,  upon  and  around  our  left. 

"  Considering  the  inferior  numbers  of 
the  two  brigades,  the  objects  of  the  move- 
ment were  difficult  to  accomplish.  Hence 
the  reinforcement  (the  rifles,  &c.)  sent  for- 
ward a  little  later. 

"In  a  winding  march  of  a  mile  around 
to  the  right,  this  temporary  division  found 
itself  on  the  edge  of  an  open,  wet  meadow, 
near  the  road  from  San  Antonio  to  the 
capital,  and  in  the  presence  of  some  four 
thousand  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  a  little 
in  the  rear  of  Churubusco,  on  that  road. 
Establishing  the  right  at  a  strong;  build- 
ing,  Shields  extended  his  left,  parallel  to 
the  road,  to  outflank  the  enemy  toward 
the  capital.  But  the  enemy  extending 
his  right,  supported  by  three  thousand 
cavalry,  more  rapidly  (being  favored  by 
better  ground)  in  the  same  direction, 
Shields  concentrated  the  division  about 
a  hamlet,  and  determined  to  attack  in 
front.  The  battle  was  long,  hot,  and  va- 
ried ;  but  ultimately  success  crowned  the 
zeal  and  gallantry  of  our  troops,  ably  di- 
rected by  their  distinguished  commander, 
Brigadier- General  Shields.  The  ninth, 
twelfth,  and  fifteenth  regiments,  under 
Colonel  Ransom,  Captain  Wood,  and  Colo- 
nel Morgan,  respectively,  of  Pierce's  bri- 
gade (Pillow's  division),  and  the  New- 
York  and  South-Carolina  volunteers,  un- 
der Colonels  Burnett  and  Butler,  respect- 
ively, of  Shields's  own  brigade  (Quitman's 


division),  together  with  the  mountain- 
howitzer  battery,  now  under  Lieutenant 
Reno,  of  the  ordnance-corps,  all  shared  in 
the  glory  of  this  action — our  fifth  victory 
in  the  same  day. 

"Brigadier-General  Pierce,  from  the 
hurt  of  the  evening  before  —  under  pain 
and  exhaustion — fainted  in  the  action. 
Several  other  changes  in  command  oc- 
curred on  this  field.  Thus,  Colonel  Mor- 
gan being  severely  wounded,  the  com- 
mand of  the  fifteenth  infantry  devolved 
on  Lieutenant-Colonel  Howard ;  Colonel 
Burnett  receiving  a  like  wound,  the  com- 
mand of  the  New- York  volunteers  fell  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Baxter;  and,  on  the 
fall  of  the  lamented  Colonel  P.  M.  Butler 
—  earlier  badly  wounded,  but  continuing 
to  lead  nobby  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
battle  —  the  command  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina volunteers  devolved,  first,  on  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Dickinson,  who,  being  se- 
verely wounded  (as  before  in  the  siege 
of  Vera  Cruz),  the  regiment  ultimately 
fell  under  the  orders  of  Major  Gladden. 

"Lieutenants  David  Adams  and  W.  R. 
Williams,  of. the  same  corps ;  Captain  Au- 
gustus Quarles  and  Lieutenant  J.  B.  Good- 
man, of  the  fifteenth ;  and  Lieutenant  E. 
Chandler,  New- York  volunteers  —  all  gal- 
lant  officers — nobly  fell  in  the  same  ac- 
tion. 

"  Shields  took  three  hundred  and  eio-h- 
ty  prisoners,  including  officers;  and  it  can 
not  be  doubted  that  the  rage  of  the  con- 
flict between  him  and  the  enemy,  just  in 
the  rear  of  the  tete  de  pont  and  the  con- 
vent, had  some  influence  on  the  surren- 
der of  those  formidable  defences. 

"As  soon  as  the  tete  de  pont  was  carried, 
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the  greater  part  of  Worth's  and  Pillow's 
forces  passed  that  bridge  in  rapid  pursuit 
of  the  flying  enemy.  These  distinguished 
generals  coming  up  with  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Shields,  now  also  victorious, the  three 
continued  to  press  upon  the  fugitives  to 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  capital. 
Here,  Colonel  Harnej^  with  a  small  part 
of  his  brigade  of  cavalry,  rapidly  passed 
to  the  front,  and  charged  the  enemy  up 
to  the  nearest  gate. 

"  The  cavalry-charge  was  headed  by 
Captain  Kearney,  of  the  first  dragoons, 
having  in  squadron,  with  his  own  troop, 
that  of  Captain  M'Reynolds,  of  the  third, 
making  the  usual  escort  to  general  head- 
quarters ;  but,  being  early  in  the  day  at- 
tached for  general  service,  was  now  un- 
der Colonel  Harney's  orders.  The  gal- 
lant captain,  not  hearing  the  recall  that 
had  been  sounded,  dashed  up  to  the  San- 
Antonio  gate,  sabring  in  his  way  all  who 
resisted.  Of  the  seven  officers  of  the  squad- 
ron, Kearney  lost  his  left  arm ;  M'Rey- 
nolds and  Lieutenant  Lorimer  Graham 
were- both  severely  wounded ;  and  Lieu- 
tenant R.  S.  Ewell,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  escort,  had  two  horses 
killed  under  him.  Major  F.  D.  Mills,  of 
the  fifteenth  infantry,  a  volunteer  in  this 
charge,  was  killed  at  the  gate. 

"  So  terminated  the  series  of  events 


which  I  have  but  feebly  presented.  My 
thanks  were  freely  poured  out  on  the  dif- 
ferent fields,  to  the  abilities  and  science 
of  generals  and  other  officers  —  to  the 
gallantry  and  prowess  of  all,  the  rank 
and  file  included.  But  a  reward  infinite- 
ly higher — the  applause  of  a  grateful 
country  and  government — will, I  can  not 
doubt,  be  accorded,  in  due  time,  to  so 
much  merit,  of  every  sort,  displayed  by 
this  glorious  army,  which  has  now  over- 
come all  difficulties  —  distance,  climate, 
ground,  fortifications,  numbers. 

a  It  has  in  a  single  day,  in  many  bat- 
tles, as  often  defeated  thirty-two  thou- 
sand men ;  made  about  three  thousand 
prisoners,  including  eight  generals  (two 
of  them  ex-presidents)  and  two  hundred 
and  five  other  officers ;  killed  or  wounded 
four  thousand  of  all  ranks,  besides  entire 
corps  dispersed  and  dissolved ;  captured 
thirty-seven  pieces  of  ordnance — more 
than  trebling  our  siege-train  and  field- 
batteries —  with  a  large  number  of  small- 
arms,  a  full  supply  of  ammunition  of  ev- 
ery kind,  &c.j  &c.  These  great  results 
have  overwhelmed  the  enemy. 

"  Our  loss  amounts  to  one  thousand  and 
fifty-three  :  killed,  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-nine, including  sixteen  officers;  wound- 
ed, eight  hundred  and  seventy-six,  with 
sixty  officers." 
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In  the  thronging  victories  of  that 
memorable  day.  the  few  Americans, 
by  their  resolute  activity  and  spirited  im- 
pulse, overleaping  every  wall  of  intrench- 
ment  and  sweeping  away  the  hosts  of  its 
defenders,  were  borne  to  the  very  gates 
of  the  Mexican  capital.  The  great  city 
was  within  their  grasp.  "After 
so  many  victories,"  said  General 
Scott,  in  his  despatch,  "  we  might,  with 
but  little  additional  loss,  have  occupied 
the  capital  the  same  evening.  But  Mr. 
Trist,  the  commissioner,  &c,  as  well  as 
myself,  had  been  admonished  by  the  best 
friends  of  peace  —  intelligent  neutrals  and 
some  American  residents  —  against  pre- 
cipitation; lest, by  wantonly  driving  away 
the  government  and  others,  dishonored, 
we  might  scatter  the  elements  of  peace, 
excite  a  spirit  of  national  desperation,  and 
thus  indefinitely  postpone  the  hope  of  ac- 
commodation. Deeply  impressed  with 
this  danger,  and  remembering  our  mis- 
sion—  to  conquer  a  peace  —  the  army 
very  cheerfully  sacrificed  to  patriotism — 
to  the  great  wish  and  want  of  our  coun- 
try—  the  eclat  that  would  have  followed 
ISO 


an  entrance,  sword  in  hand,  into  a  great 
capital." 

The  general  accordingly  checked  the 
ardor  of  his  impetuous  troops,  and  or- 
dered a  halt.     On  the  folio  wing 
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morning,  he  posted  them  m  the 

different  villages  before  the  gates  of  the 
city.  Worth's  division  was  directed  to 
occupy  Tacubaya ;  Twiggs's,  San  Angel ; 
Pillow's,  Mixcoac ;  and  Quitman's,  San  Au- 
gustine. Scott  himself  moved  forward, 
to  establish  his  headquarters  at  Tacuba- 
ya. While  on  his  way,  he  was  met  at 
Coyhoacan  by  commissioners  from  Gen- 
eral Santa  Anna,  proposing  an  armistice. 
"  The  time  was  not  then  agreed  to ;  but 
Scott,"  says  his  biographer,  "  told  them 
he  should  sleep  that  night  at  Tacubaya. 
The  commissioners  then  declared  that,  if 
he  would  delay  his  march  a  few  hours, 
they  would  send  an  order  to  the  fortress 
of  Chapultepec  not  to  fire  on  him  !  The 
geueral,however,did  not  delaj7  his  march, 
but  entered  Tacubaya  early  in  the  after- 
noon, attended  by  the  dragoons  alone ; 
Worth's  division  did  not  arrive  till  late 
in  the  evening.     That  night,  Scott  occu- 
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pied  the  archiepiscopal  palace  of  Mexico." 
An  armistice  was  now  agreed  upon,  and 
negotiations  for  peace  were  begun.* 

Two  weeks  had  been  wasted  in  discus- 
sion, without  result,  when  General  Scott, 
losing  all  faith  in  Santa  Anna's  word,  and 
finding;  that  he  was  violating  the  terms 
of  the  armistice,  determined  to  strike  the 
blow,  which  he  had  so  long  and  humane- 
ly withheld,  at  the  capital. 

Tacubaya,  where  General  Worth's  di- 
vision was  now  posted,  and  the  command- 
er-in-chief had  established  his  headquar- 
ters, is  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city 
of  Mexico.  About  two  hundred  yards 
north  of  Tacubaya  rises  the  porphyritic 
rock  of  Chapultepec.  Once  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  beautiful  lake  of  Tezcuco,  with 
its  floating  islands,  it  was  considered  the 
most  charming  spot  in  the  valley.  It 
was  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Montezu- 
mas,  when  they  revelled  in  regal  magnifi- 
cence and  gratified  their  taste  for  natu- 
ral beauty.  The  remains  of  great  palaces, 
gardens,  and  groves,  still  testify  to  the 
prodigal  splendors  of  a  former  day.  The 
receding  waters  of  the  lake  have  deprived 
Chapultepec  of  much  of  its  beauty,  and 
the  necessities  of  defence  have  converted 
this  ancient  seat  of  repose  into  a  fortress. 

*  During  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  twenty-nine  men 
of  the  "companies  of  St.  Patrick,"  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners,  were  tried  by  court-martial.  They  were  prin- 
cipally Irishmen,  who  had  deserted  from  the  American 
ranks,  and  joined  the  Mexican  army.  They  were  found 
guilty,  and  all  sentenced  to  be  hung.  Sixteen  only,  how- 
ever, were  executed,  as  General  Scott  excepted  the  rest, 
on  the  ground  of  having  deserted  previous  to  the  war,  and 
other  mitigating  circumstances.  Among  the  latter  was 
their  leader,  the  notorious  Riley,  formerly  a  sergeant  in 
one  of  the  British  regiments  in  Canada,  from  which  he 
had  deserted.  His  sentence  was  accordingly  commuted  to 
whipping  and  branding. 


The  military  college  and  other  fortified 
buildings  crown  its  summit,  and  the  base 
is  surrounded  by  a  strong  stone  wall. 
On  all  sides  the  height  is  rugs-ed  and 

O  DO 

precipitate,  except  on  the  west,  where  it 
slopes  gradually  down  into  a  thick  forest 
at  its  base.  The  Tacubaya  road  passes 
directly  under  the  eastern  side  of  the 
heights  of  Chapultepec,  and  thence  di- 
verges into  the  causeway  of  the  same 
name,  which  leads  through  the  Belen 
gate  to  the  southwestern  angle  of  the 
capital.  At  the  point  of  its  divergence, 
it  also  connects  with  another  route,  com- 
municating with  the  San-Cosme  cause- 
way, which  enters  the  city  at  its  north- 
western angle.  These  avenues  are  thus 
commanded  by  the  heights  of  Chapulte- 
pec, and  secured  to  whomsoever  could 
hold  them  the  possession  of  the  capital. 

To  the  west,  at  the  wooded  base  of  the 
slope  of  Chapultepec,  is  El  Molino  del 
Rey  ("  the  King's  Mill"),  a  stone  building, 
with  high  walls  and  turrets.  It  was  now 
strongly  garrisoned,  and  employed  by 
the  Mexicans  as  a  foundry  and  arsenal. 
About  four  hundred  yards  still  farther  to 
the  west,  in  a  line  with  Chapultepec  and 
El  Molino  del  Rey,  is  the  Casa  de  Mata, 
a  thick-walled  building  of  stone,  used  as 
a  depot  for  powder,  and  having  a  strong 
garrison. 

The  only  approach  to  the  fortress  of 
Chapultepec  being  by  the  gradual  slope 
on  the  west,  General  Scott  directed  his 
operations  to  that  quarter.  El  Molino 
del  Rey  and  the  Casa  de  Mata,  however, 
both  well  defended,  stood  in  his  way ; 
and  his  first  object  was  necessarily  to  car- 
ry these.     Careful  reconnoissances  hav- 
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ing  been  made,  General  Worth  was  di- 
rected to  lead  the  attack.  His  division, 
with  the  reinforcement  of  Cadwallader's 
brigade,  of  Pillow's  division,  three  squad- 
rons of  dragoons,  under  Major  Sumner, 
and  some  heavy  guns  of  the  siege-train, 
under  Captains  Huger  and  Drum,  gave 
him  a  force  of  three  thousand  one  hun- 
dred men  in  all. 

In  the  meantime,  Santa  Anna  had  mus- 
tered an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men, 
and,  placing  himself  at  their  head,  now 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  de- 
termined to  resist  the  advance  of  the 
Americans  to  the  capital  at  all  hazards. 
The  Mexican  left  rested  upon  and  occu- 
pied El  Molino  del  Rey,  directly  under 
the  guns  of  the  castle  on  the  summit  of 
Chapultepec ;  the  right  rested  upon  the 
Casa  de  Mata.  Midway  between  the  two 
Avas  the  Mexican  field-battery,  with  infan- 
try on  either  side  to  support  it. 

General  Worth  made  his  dispositions 
accordingly ;  and  "  as  the  enemy's  system 
of  defence  was  connected  with  the  hill 
and  castle  of  Chapultepec,  and  as  my  op- 
erations were  limited  to  a  specific  object," 
says  he,  in  his  report,  "  it  became  neces- 
sary to  isolate  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished from  the  castle  of  Chapultepec 
and  its  immediate  defences.  To  effect  this 
object,  the  following  dispositions  were  or- 
dered :  — 

"Colonel  Garland's  brigade  to  take  po- 
sition on  the  right,  strengthened  by  two 
pieces  of  Captain  Drum's  battery,  to  look 
to  El  Molino  del  Rey  as  well  as  any  sup- 
port of  this  position  from  Chapultepec ; 
and  also  within  sustaining  distance  of  the 
assaulting  party  and  the  battering-guns, 


which,  under  Captain  Huger,  were  placed 
on  the  ridge,  five  or  six  hundred  yards 
from  El  Molino  del  Rey,  to  batter  and 
loosen  this  position  from  Chapultepec. 

"An  assaulting  party  of  five  hundred 
picked  men  and  officers,  under  command 
of  Brevet-Major  George  Wright,  eighth 
infantry,  was  also  posted  on  the  ridge  to 
the  left  of  the  battering-guns,  to  force  the 
enemy's  centre. 

"The  second  (Clarke's)  brigade,  the 
command  of  which  devolved  on  Colonel 
M;Intosh  ( Colonel  Clarke  being  sick),  with 
Duncan's  battery,  was  to  take  post  still 
farther  up  the  ridge,  opposite  the  enemy's 
right,  to  look  to  our  left  flank,  to  sustain 
the  assaulting  column  if  necessary,  or  to 
discomfit  the  enemy  (the  ground  being 
favorable),  as  circumstances  might  re- 
quire. 

"  Cadwallader's  brigade  was  held  in  re- 
serve, in  a  position  on  the  ridge,  between 
the  battering-guns  and  MTntosh's  brigade, 
and  in  easy  support  of  either. 

"  The  cavalry,  under  Major  Sumner,  to 
envelop  our  extreme  left,  and  be  gov- 
erned by  circumstances  —  to  repel  or  at- 
tack,as  the  commander's  judgment  might 


suggest. 


"  The  troops  to  be  put  in  position  un- 
der the  cover  of  the  night ;  and  the  work 
to  begin  as  soon  as  the  heavy  metal  could 
be  properly  directed.  Colonel  Duncan 
was  charged  with  the  general  disposition 
of  the  artillery. 

"At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  8th,  the  several  columns  were  put  in 
motion  on  as  many  different  routes ;  and 
when  the  gray  of  the  morning 


enabled  them  to  be  seen,  they 
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were  as  accurately  in  position  as  if  post- 
ed in  mid-day  for  review.  The  early 
dawn  was  the  moment  appointed  for  the 
attack,  which  was  announced  to  our  troops 
by  the  opening  of  Huger's  guns  on  El  Mo- 
lino  del  Rey,  upon  which  they  continued 
to  play  actively  until  this  point  of  the  en- 
emy's line  became  sensibly  shaken,  when 
the  assaulting  party,  commanded  by  Ma- 
jor Wright,  and  guided  by  that  accom- 
plished officer  Captain  Mason,  of  the  en- 
gineers, assisted  by  Lieutenant  Foster, 
dashed  gallantly  forward  to  the  assault. 
Unshaken  by  the  galling  of  the  musket- 
ry and  canister  that  was  showered  upon 
them,  on  they  rushed,  driving  infantry 
and  artillerymen  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet. The  enemy's  field-battery  was  ta- 
ken, and  his  own  guns  were  trailed  upon 
his  retreating  masses.  Before,  however, 
they  could  be  discharged,  perceiving  that 
he  had  been  dispossessed  of  his  strong 
position  by  comparatively  a  handful  of 
men,  he  made  a  desperate  effort  to  re- 
gain it.  Accordingly,  his  retiring  forces 
rallied  and  formed  with  this  object. 

"Aided  by  the  infantry,  which  covered 
housetops  (within  reach  of  which  the  bat- 
tery had  been  removed  during  the  night), 
the  enemy's  whole  line  opened  upon  the 
assaulting  party  a  terrific  fire  of  musket- 
ry, which  struck  down  eleven  out  of  the 
fourteen  officers  that  composed  the  com- 
mand, and  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  in  proportion  :  including,  among  the 
officers,  Brevet-Major  Wright,  the  com- 
mander; Captain  Mason  and  Lieutenant 
Foster,  engineers  ;  all  severely  wounded. 

u  This  severe  shock  staggered,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  gallant  band.     The  light  bat- 


tery, held  to  cover  Captain  Huger's  bat- 
tery, under  Captain  E.Kirby  Smith  (Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Smith  being  sick),  and  the 
right  wing  of  Cadwallader's  brigade,  were 
promptly  ordered  forward  to  support — 
which  order  was  executed  in  the  most 
gallant  style  :  the  enemy  was  again  rout- 
ed, and  this  point  of  his  line  carried,  and 
fully  possessed  by  our  troops. 

"  In  the  meantime,  Garland's  (first)  bri- 
gade, ably  sustained  by  Captain  Drum's 
artillery,  assaulted  the  enemy's  left,  and, 
after  an  obstinate  and  very  severe  con- 
test, drove  him  from  his  apparently  im- 
pregnable position,  immediately  under 
the  guns  of  the  castle  of  Chapultepec. 
Drum's  section,  and  the  battering-guns 
under  Captain  Huger,  advanced  to  the 
enemy's  position ;  and  the  captured  guns 
of  the  enemy  were  now  opened  on  his 
retreating  forces,  on  which  they  contin- 
ued to  fire  until  beyond  their  reach. 

"  While  this  work  was  in  progress  of 
accomplishment  by  our  centre  and  right, 
our  troops  on  the  left  were  not  idle.  Dun- 
can's battery  opened  on  the  right  of  the 
enemy's  line,  up  to  this  time  engaged; 
and  the  second  brigade,  under  Colonel 
M'Intosh,  was  now  ordered  to  assault  the 
extreme  right  of  the  enemy's  line.  The 
direction  of  this  brigade  soon  caused  it  to 
mask  Duncan's  battery,  the  fire  of  which, 
for  the  moment,  was  discontinued ;  and 
the  brigade  moved  steadily  on  to  the  as- 
sault of  Casa  Mata,  which,  instead  of  an 
ordinary  field-intrenchnient,  as  was  sup- 
posed, proved  to  be  a  strong  stone  cita- 
del, surrounded  with  bastioned  intrench- 
ments  and  impassable  ditches  —  an  old 
Spanish  work,  recently  repaired  and  en- 
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larged.  When  within  easy  musket-range, 
the  enemy  opened  a  most  deadly  fire  up- 
on our  advancing  troops,  which  was  kept 
up,  without  intermission,  until  our  gal- 
lant men  reached  the  very  slope  of  the 
parapet  of  the  work  that  surrounded  the 
citadel. 

"By  this  time,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  command  was  either  killed  or  wound- 
ed, among  whom  were  the  three  senior 
officers  present — Brevet- Colonel  M'ln- 
tosh;  Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel  Scott, of 
the  fifth  infantry ;  and  Major  Waite,  eighth 
infantry  —  the  second  killed,  and  the  first 
and  last-desperately  wounded.  Still,  the 
fire  from  the  citadel  was  unabated.  In 
this  crisis  of  the  attack,  the  command  was 
momentarily  thrown  into  disorder,  and 
fell  back  on  the  left  of  Duncan's  battery, 
where  the}"  rallied. 

"As  the  second  brigade  moved  to  the 
assault,  a  very  large  cavalry  and  infantry 
force  was  discovered  approaching  rapidly 
upon  our  left  flank,  to  reinforce  the  ene- 
my's right.  As  soon  as  Duncan's  battery 
was  masked,  as  before  mentioned,  sup- 
ported by  Andrews's  voltigeurs,  of  Cad- 
wallader's  brigade,  it  moved  promptly  to 
the  extreme  left  of  our  line,  to  check  the 
threatened  assault  on  this  point.  The  en- 
emy's cavalry  came  rapidly  within  canis- 
ter-range, when  the  whole  battery  opened 
a  most  effective  fire,  which  soon  broke  the 
squadrons  and  drove  them  back  in  disor- 
der. 

"During  this  fire  upon  the  enenry's 
cavalry,  Major  Sumner's  command  moved 
to  the  front,  and  changed  direction  in 
admirable  order,  under  a  most  appalling 
fire  from   the  Casa  Mata.     This  move- 


ment enabled  his  command  to  cross  the 
ravine  immediately  on  the  left  of  Dun- 
can's battery,  where  it  remained,  doing 
noble  service,  until  the  close  of  the  ac- 
tion. 

"At  the  very  moment  the  cavalry  were 
driven  beyond  reach,  our  own  troops  drew 
back  from  before  the  Casa  Mata,  and  en- 
abled the  guns  of  Duncan's  battery  to  re- 
open upon  this  position ;  which,  after  a 
short  and  well-directed  fire,  the  enemy 
abandoned.  The  guns  of  the  battery 
were  now  turned  upon  his  retreating  col- 
umns, and  continued  to  play  upon  them 
until  beyond  reach. 

"  He  was  now  driven  from  every  point 
in  the  field  ;  and  his  strong  lines,  which 
had  certainly  been  defended  well,  were 
in  our  possession.  In  fulfilment  of  the 
instructions  of  the  general-in-chief,  the 
Casa  Mata  was  blown  up ;  and  such  of 
the  captured  ammunition  as  wras  useless 
to  us,  as  well  as  the  cannon-moulds  found 
in  El  Molino  del  Eey,  were  destroyed. 
After  which,  my  command,  under  the  re- 
iterated orders  of  the  general-in-chief,  re- 
turned to  quarters  at  Tacubaya,  with  three 
of  the  enemy's  four  guns  (the  fourth  hav- 
ing been  spiked,  was  rendered  unservice- 
able) ;  as  also  a  large  quantity  of  small- 
arms,  with  gun  and  musket  ammunition, 
and  exceeding  eight  hundred  prisoners, in- 
cluding fifty-two  commissioned  officers." 

The  battle  of  El  Molino  del  Key,  thus 
modestly  narrated,  was  the  severest  and 
bloodiest  of  the  campaign.  Fifty-nine, 
nearly  one  third  of  the  American  officers 
engaged,  were  either  killed  or  wounded  ; 
and  of  those  in  the  ranks,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  were  killed,  six  hundred 
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aud  forty-nine  wounded,  and  ten  missing. 
General  Worth,  in  this  hard  day's  fight, 
lost  more  than  one  fourth  of  his  entire 


division.  Of  the  Mexicans,  who  showed 
unusual  bravery,  upward  of  two  thousand 
were  killed  or  wounded. 
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Gallantly  as  the  Americans  had 

fought,  freely  as  they  had  poured 

out  their  blood,  and  thoroughly  as  they 

had  beaten  the  enemy,  the  victory  of  El 

Molino  del  Rev  was  barren  of 
Sept.  8.  J 

result,     feo  much   more  severe 

had  the  struggle  proved  than  was  antici- 
pated, that  General  Scott,  unwilling  fur- 
ther to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  his  brave  men, 
had  recalled  his  troops,  although  in  the 
heat  of  success,  with  a  determination  to 
postpone  the  assault  upon  Chapultepec 
until  he  should  mature  a  less  hazardous 
plan  of  operations. 

Having,  by  the  daring  reconnoissances 
of  his  engineer-officers,  obtained  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  approaches  to  the 
city  of  Mexico,  its  defences,  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  enemy,  the  American  com- 
mander now  determined  upon  a  final  as- 
sault, which  he  confidently  hoped  would 


close  the  campaign  with  a  triumphant 
entrance  into  the  capital. 

The  city  of  Mexico  stands  on  a  slight 
swell'of  ground,  near  the  centre  of  an  ir- 
regular basin.  A  ditch,  and  a  navigable 
canal  of  great  breadth  and  depth,  nearly 
girdle  it.  Raised  causeways  lead  to  the 
city,  into  which  they  open  through  eight 
gates  built  upon  arches.  The  former  are 
flanked  on  either  side  by  deep  ditches, 
and  the  latter  defended  by  strong  works. 
The  approaches  on  the  south  being  the 
most  formidable  (for  here  the  Mexicans 
had  made  the  most  laborious  efforts  for 
defence),  General  Scott  resolved  to  enter 
the  capital  on  the  west  and  southwest. 
In  order,  however,  to  spare  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  precious  blood  of  his  men,  and 
to  secure  the  success  of  his  attack,  he  de- 
termined to  mask  his  movement  from  the 
enemy  by  feigning  an  assault  from  the 
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south.  To  execute  his  purpose,  it  was  ne- 
cessary first  to  carry  Chapul tepee,  whose 
fortified  heights  commanded  the  Tacu- 
baya  and  San-Cosme  causeways,  which 
led  to  the  gates  on  the  southwest  and 
west,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  enter 
the  capital.  Three  days  after  the  battle 
of  El  Molino  del  Rey,  the  move- 
ment began.  Its  skilful  conduct 
and  triumphant  result  are  spiritedly  re- 
corded in  the  general's  own  words: — 

"On  the  11th,"  wrote  Scott,  in  his  re- 
port to  the  government,  "I  ordered  Quit- 
man's division,  from  Coyhoacan,  to  join 
Pillow,  by  daylight,  before  the  southern 
gates,  and  then  that  the  two  major-gen- 
erals, with  their  divisions,  should,  by  night, 
proceed  (two  miles)  to  join  me  at  Tacu- 
baya,  where  I  was  quartered  with  Worth's 
division.  Twiggs,  with  Riley's  brigade, 
and  Captains  Taylor's  and  Steptoe's  field- 
batteries —  the  latter  of  twelve-pounders 
—  was  left  in  front  of  those  gates,  to  ma- 
noeuvre, to  threaten,  or  to  make  false  at- 
tacks, in  order  to  occupy  and  deceive  the 
enemy.  Twiggs's  other  brigade  (Smith's) 
was  left  at  supporting  distance  in  the  rear, 
at  San  Angel,  till  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
and  also  to  support  our  general  depot  at 
Mixcoac.  The  stratagem  against  the 
south  was  admirably  executed  through- 
out the  12th  and  down  to  the  afternoon 
of  the  13th,  when  it  was  too  late  for  the 
enemy  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  his 
delusion. 

"  The  first  step  in  the  new  movement 
was  to  carry  Chapultepec,  a  natural  and 
isolated  mound  of  great  elevation,  strong- 
ly fortified  at  its  base,  on  its  acclivities, 
and  heights.     Besides  a  numerous  garri- 


son, here  was  the  military  college  of  the 
republic,  with  a  large  number  of  sub-lieu- 
tenants and  other  students.  These  works 
were  within  direct  gun-shot  of  the  village 
of  Tacubaya,  and,  until  carried,  we  could 
not  approach  the  city  on  the  west  with- 
out making  a  circuit  too  wide  and  too 
hazardous. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  same  night  (that 
of  the  11th),  heavy  batteries  within  easy 
ranges  were  established.  No.  1,  on  our 
right,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Drum,  fourth  artillery  (relieved  the  next 
day,  for  some  hours,  by  Lieutenant  An- 
drews, of  the  third),  and  No.  2,  command- 
ed by  Lieutenant  Hagner,  ordnance  — 
both  supported  by  Quitman's  division ; 
Nos.  3  and  4,  on  the  opposite  side,  sup- 
ported by  Pillow's  division,  were  com- 
manded, the  former  by  Captain  Brooks 
and  Lieutenant  S.  S.  Anderson,  second 
artillery,  alternately,  and  the  latter  by 
Lieutenant  Stone,  ordnance.  The  batte- 
ries were  traced  by  Captain  Huger  and 
Captain  Lee,  engineer,  and  constructed 
by  them,  with  the  able  assistance  of  the 
young  officers  of  those  corps  and  the  ar- 
tillery. 

"  To  prepare  for  an  assault,  it  was  fore- 
seen that  the  play  of  the  batteries  might 
run  into  the  second  day :  but  recent  cap- 
tures had  not  only  trebled  our  siege- 
pieces,  but  also  our  ammunition ;  and  we 
knew  that  we  should  greatly  augment 
both  by  carrying  the  place.  I  was  there- 
fore in  no  haste  in  ordering  an  assault 
before  the  works  were  well  crippled  by 
our  missiles. 

"The  bombardment  and  cannonade, 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Huger, 
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were  commenced  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  12th.  Before  nightfall,  which  neces- 
sarily stopped  our  batteries,  we  had  per- 
ceived that  a  good  impression  had  been 
made  on  the  castle  and  its  outworks,  and 
that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  had  re- 
mained outside,  toward  the  city,  from  an 
early  hour,  to  avoid  our  fire,  and  to  be 
at  hand  on  its  cessation,  in  order  to  rein- 
force the  garrison  against  an  assault.  The 
same  outside  force  was  discovered  the 
next  morning,  after  our  batte- 
ries had  reopened  upon  the  cas- 
tle, by  which  we  again  reduced  its  garri- 
son to  the  minimum  needed  for  the  guns. 

"Pillow  and  Quitman  had  been  in  po- 
sition since  early  in  the  night  of  the  11th. 
Major-General  Worth  was  now  ordered 
to  hold  his  division  in  reserve,  near  the 
foundry,  to  support  Pillow;  and  Brigadier- 
General  Smith,  of  Twiggs's  division,  had 
just  arrived  with  his  brigade  from  Piedad 
( two  miles),  to  support  Q  uitman.  Twiggs's 
guns,  before  the  southern  gates,  again  re- 
minded us,  as  the  day  before,  that  he,  with 
Biley's  brigade  and  Taylor's  and  Step  toe's 
batteries,  was  in  activity,  threatening  the 
southern  gates,  and  there  holding  a  great 
part  of  the  Mexican  army  on  the  defen- 
sive. 

"  Worth's  division  furnished  Pillow's  at- 
tack with  an  assaulting  party  of  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  volunteer  officers  and 
men,  under  Captain  Mackenzie,  of  the  sec- 
ond artillery ;  and  Twiggs's  division  sup- 
plied a  similar  one,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Casey,  second  infantry,  to  Quitman. 
Each  of  those  little  columns  was  furnished 
with  scaling-ladders. 

"The  signal  I  had  appointed  for  the 


attack  was  the  momentary  cessation  of 
fire  on  the  part  of  our  heavy  batteries. 
About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  13th,  judging  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived, by  the  effect  of  the  missiles  we  had 
thrown,  I  sent  an  aid-de-camp  to  Pillow, 
and  another  to  Quitman,  with  notice  that 
the  concerted  signal  was  about  to  be  edv- 
en.  Both  columns  now  advanced  with 
an  alacrity  that  gave  assurance  of  prompt 
success.  The  batteries,  seizing  opportu- 
nities, threw  shots  and  shells  upon  the 
enemy  over  the  heads  of  our  men,  with 
good  effect,  particularly  at  every  attempt 
to  reinforce  the  works  from  without,  to 
meet  our  assault. 

"  Major-General  Pillow's  approach,  on 
the  west  side,  lay  through  an  open  grove, 
filled  with  sharpshooters,  who  were  speed- 
ily dislodged ;  when,  being  up  with  the 
front  of  the  attack,  and  emerging  into 
open  space,  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  accliv- 
ity, that  gallant  leader  was  struck  down 
by  an  agonizing  wound.  The  immediate 
command  devolved  on  Brigadier-General 
Cadwallader,  in  the  absence  of  the  senior 
brigadier  (Pierce),  of  the  same  division, 
an  invalid  since  the  events  of  August  19. 
On  a  previous  call  of  Pillow,  Worth  had 
just  sent  him  a  reinforcement — Colonel 
Clarke's  brigade. 

"  The  broken  acclivity  was  still  to  be 
ascended,  and  a  strong  redoubt,  midway, 
to  be  carried,  before  reaching  the  castle 
on  the  heights.  The  advance  of  our 
brave  men,  led  by  brave  officers,  though 
necessarily  slow,  was  unwavering,  over 
rocks,  chasms,  and  mines,  and  under  the 
hottest  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry.  The 
redoubt  now  yielded  to  resistless  valor, 
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and  the  shouts  that  followed  announced 
to  the  castle  the  fate  that  impended.  The 
enemy  w.ere  steadily  driven  from  shelter 
to  shelter.  The  retreat  allowed  not  time 
to  fire  a  single  mine,  without  the  certain- 
ty of  blowing  up  friend  and  foe.  Those 
who,  at  a  distance,  attempted  to  apply 
matches  to  the  long  trains,  were  shot 
down  by  our  men.  There  was  death  be- 
low as  well  as  above  ground.  At  length 
the  ditch  and  wall  of  the  main  work  were 
reached ;  the  scaling-ladders  were  brought 
up  and  planted  by  the  storming-parties. 
Some  of  the  daring  spirits  in  the  assault 
were  cast  down,  killed  or  wounded ;  but 
a  lodgment  was  soon  made ;  streams  of 
heroes  followed  ;  all  opposition  was  over- 
come, and  several  of  our  regimental  col- 
ors flung  out  from  the  upper  walls,  amid 
long-continued  shouts  and  cheers,  which 
sent  dismay  into  the  capital.  No  scene 
could  have  been  more  animating  or  glo- 
rious. 

"Major-General  Quitman,  nobly  sup- 
ported by  Brigadier-Generals  Shields  and 
Smith  (P.  F.),  his  other  officers  and  men, 
was  up  with  the  part  assigned  him.  Si- 
multaneously with  the  movement  on  the 
west,  he  had  gallantly  approached  the 
southeast  of  the  same  works  over  a  cause- 
way with  cuts  and  batteries,  and  defend- 
ed b}r  an  army  strongly  posted  outside, 
to  the  east  of  the  works.  Those  formi- 
dable obstacles  Quitman  had  to  face,  with 
but  little  shelter  for  his  troops  or  space 
for  manoeuvring.  Deep  ditches,  flanking 
the  causeway,  made  it  difficult  to  cross 
on  either  side  into  the  adjoining  mead- 
ows; and  these,  again,  were  intersected 
by  other  ditches.  Smith  and  his  brigade 
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had  been  early  thrown  out  to  make  a 
sweep  to  the  right,  in  order  to  present  a 
front  against  the  enemy's  line  (outside), 
and  to  turn  two  intervening  batteries, 
near  the  foot  of  Chapultepec.  This  move- 
ment was  also  intended  to  support  Quit- 
man's storming-parties,  both  on  the  cause- 
way. The  first  of  these,  furnished  by 
Twiggs's  division,  was  commanded  in  suc- 
cession by  Captain  Casey,  second  infan- 
try, and  Captain  Paul,  seventh  infantry, 
after  Casey  had  been  severely  wounded ; 
and  the  second,  originally  under  the  gal- 
lant Major  Twiggs,  marine  corps,  killed, 
and  then  Captain  Miller,  second  Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers.  The  storming-party, 
now  commanded  by  Captain  Paul, second- 
ed b}^  Captain  Sober  ts,  of  the  rifles,  Lieu- 
tenant Stewart  and  others,  of  the  same 
regiment,  Smith's  brigade, carried  the  two 
batteries  in  the  road,  took  some  guns,  with 
many  prisoners,  and  drove  the  enemy 
posted  behind  in  support.  The  New-York 
and  South-Carolina  volunteers  (Shields's 
brigade),  and  the  second  Pennsylvania 
volunteers,  all  on  the  left  of  Quitman's 
line,  together  with  portions  of  his  storm- 
ing-parties, crossed  the  meadows  in  front, 
under  a  heavy  fire,  and  entered  the  outer 
enclosure  of  Chapultepec  just  in  time  to 
join  in  the  final  assault  from  the  west. 

"Besides  Major- Generals  Pillow  and 
Quitman,  and  Brigadier-Generals  Shields, 
Smith,  and  Cadwallader,  the  following  are 
the  officers  and  corps  most  distinguished 
in  those  brilliant  operations  :  The  volti- 
o-eur  regiment,  in  two  detachments,  com- 
manded  respectively  by  Colonel  Andrews 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnstone  —  the 
latter  mostly  in  the  lead,  accompanied  by 
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Major  Caldwell;  Captains  Barnard  and 
Biddle,  of  the  same  regiment — the  for- 
mer the  first  to  plant  a  regimental  color, 
and  the  latter  among  the  first  in  the  as- 
sault ;  the  storming-party  of  Worth's  di- 
vision, under  Captain  Mackenzie,  second 
artillery,  with  Lieutenant  Seklen,  eighth 
infantry,  early  on  the  ladder,  and  badly 
wounded;  Lieutenant  Armistead,  sixth 
infantry,  the  first  to  leap  into  the  ditch 
to  plant  a  ladder;  Lieutenant  Rogers,  of 
the  fourth,  and  J.  P.  Smith,  of  the  fifth 
infantry — both  mortally  wounded;  the 
ninth  infantry,  under  Colonel  Ransom, 
who  was  killed  while  bravely  leading  that 
brave  regiment;  the  fifteenth  infantry, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Howard  and 
Major  Woods,  with  Captain  Chase,  whose 
company  gallantly  carried  the  redoubt, 
midway  up  the  acclivity;  Colonel  Clarke's 
brigade  (Worth's  division),  consisting  of 
the  fifth,  eighth,  and  part  of  the  sixth 
regiments  of  infantry,  commanded  re- 
spectively by  Captain  Chapman,  Major 
Montgomery,  and  Lieutenant  Edward 
Johnson,  the  latter  specially  noticed,  with 
Lieutenants  Longstreet  (badly  wounded, 
advancing,  colors  in  hand),  Pickett,  and 
Merchant,  the  last  three  of  the  eighth 
infantry;  portions  of  the  United  States 
marines,  New-York,  South-Carolina,  and 
Pennsylvania  volunteers,  which,  delayed 
with  their  division  (Quitman's),  by  the 
hot  engagement  below,  arrived  just  in 
time  to  participate  in  the  assault  of  the 
heights — particularly  a  detachment  un- 
der Lieutenant  Reid,  New-York  volun- 
teers, consisting  of  a  company  of  the 
same,  with  one  of  marines;  and  another 
detachment,  a  portion  of  the  storming- 


party  (Twiggs's  division,  serving  with 
Quitman)  under  Lieutenant  Steele,  sec- 
ond infantry — after  the  fall  of  Lieuten- 
ant Gantt,  seventh  infantry. 

"In  this  connection,  it  is  but  just,  to 
recall  the  decisive  effect  of  the  heavy  bat- 
teries, Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  commanded  by 
those  excellent  officers  —  Captain  Drum, 
fourth  artillery,  assisted  by  Lieutenants 
Benjamin  and  Porter,  of  his  own  compa- 
ny ;  Captain  Brooks  and  Lieutenant  An- 
derson, second  artillery,  assisted  by  Lieu- 
tenant Russell,  fourth  infantry,  a  volun- 
teer; Lieutenants  Hagner  and  Stone,  of 
the  ordnance,  and  Lieutenant  Andrews, 
third  artillery  —  the  whole  superintended 
by  Captain  Huger,  chief  of  ordnance  with 
this  army,  an  officer  distinguished  by  ev- 
ery kind  of  merit.  The  mountain-how- 
itzer battery,  under  Lieutenant  Reno,  of 
the  ordnance,  deserves  also  to  be  partic- 
ularly mentioned.  Attached  to  the  vol- 
tigeurs,  it  followed  the  movements  of 
that  regiment,  and  again  won  applause. 

"In  adding  to  the  list  of  individuals 
of  conspicuous  merit,  I  must  limit  m}'- 
self  to  a  few  of  the  many  names  which 
might  be  enumerated  :  Captain  Hooker, 
assistant  adjutant-general,  who  won  spe- 
cial applause  successively  in  the  staff  of 
Pillow  and  Cadwallader;  Lieutenant  Lov- 
ell,  fourth  artillery  (wounded),  chief  of 
Quitman's  staff;  Captain  Page,  assistant 
adj  utan t-ge ne ral  ( wo u n d e d ),  an d  L ie  u te n- 
ant  Hammond,  third  artillery,  both  of 
Shields's  staff;  and  Lieutenant  Van  Dorn, 
(seventh  infantry),  aid-de-camp  to  Briga- 
dier-General Smith. 

u  Those  operations  all  occurred  on  the 
west,  southeast,  and  heights  of  Chapulte- 
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pec.  To  the  north,  and  at  the  base  of 
the  mound,  inaccessible  on  that  side,  the 
eleventh  infantry,  under  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Hebert ;  the  fourteenth,  under  Colo- 
nel Trousdale ;  and  Captain  Magruder's 
field-battery,  first  artillery — one  section 
advanced  under  Lieutenant  Jackson,  all 
of  Pillow's  division  —  had,  at  the  same 
time,  some  spirited  affairs  against  supe- 
rior numbers,  driving  the  enemy  from  a 
battery  in  the  road,  and  capturing  a  gun. 
In  these,  the  officers  and  corps  named, 
gained  merited  praise.  Colonel  Trous- 
dale, the  commander,  although  twice 
wounded,  continued  on  duty  until  the 
heights  were  carried. 

"  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  I  repeated  the  orders  of 
the  night  before  to  Major-General  Worth, 
to  be,  with  his  division,  at  hand,  to  sup- 
port the  movement  of  Major-General  Pil- 
low from  our  left.  The  latter  seems  soon 
to  have  called  for  that  entire  division, 
standing  momentarily  in  reserve,  and 
Worth  sent  him  Colonel  Clarke's  brigade. 
The  call,  if  not  unnecessary,  was  at  least, 
from  the  circumstances,  unknown  to  me 
at  the  time  ;  for,  soon  observing  that  the 
very  large  body  of  the  enemy,  in  the  road 
in  front  of  Major-General  Quitman's  right, 
was  receiving  reinforcements  from  the 
city — less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
east — I  sent  instructions  to  Worth,  on 
our  opposite  flank,  to  turn  Chap ul tepee 
with  his  division,  and  to  proceed  cautious- 
ly by  the  road  at  its  northern  base,  in  or- 
der, if  not  met  by  very  superior  numbers, 
to  threaten  or  to  attack  in  the  rear  that 
body  of  the  enemy.  The  movement,  it 
was  also  believed,  could  not  fail  to  dis- 


tract and  to  intimidate  the  enemy  gen- 
erally. 

"Worth  promptly  advanced  with  his 
remaining  brigade  (Colonel  Garland's), 
Lieutenant-Colonel  P.  F.Smith's  light  bat- 
talion, Lieutenant-Colonel  Duncan's  field- 
battery  (all  of  his  division),  and  three 
squadrons  of  dragoons,  under  Major  Sum- 
ner, which  I  had  just  ordered  up  to  join 
in  the  movement. 

"  Having  turned  the  forest  on  the  west, 
and  arriving  opposite  to  the  north  centre 
of  Chapultepec,  Worth  came  up  with  the 
troops  in  the  road,  under  Colonel  Trous- 
dale, and  aided  by  a  flank-movement  of 
a  part  of  Garland's  brigade  in  taking  the 
one-gun  breastwork,  then  under  the  fire 
of  Lieutenant  Jackson's  section  of  Cap- 
tain Magruder's  field-battery.  Continu- 
ing to  advance,  this  division  passed  Cha- 
pultepec, attacking  the  right  of  the  ene- 
my's line,  resting  on  that  road,  about  the 
moment  of  the  general  retreat  conse- 
quent upon  the  capture  of  the  formida- 
ble castle  and  its  outworks. 

"Arriving  some  minutes  later,  and 
mounting  to  the  top  of  the  castle,  the 
whole  field,  to  the  east,  lay  plainly  un- 
der my  view. 

"  There  are  two  routes  from  Chapulte- 
pec to  the  capital :  the  one  on  the  right 
entering  the  same  gate,  Belen,  with  the 
road  from  the  south,  via  Piedad ;  and  the 
other  obliquing  to  the  left,  to  intersect 
the  great  western  or  San-Cosme  road,  in  a 
suburb  outside  of  the  gate  of  San  Cosme. 

"Each  of  these  routes  (an  elevated 
causeway)  presents  a  double  roadway  on 
the  sides  of  an  aqueduct  of  strong  ma- 
sonry and  great  height,  resting  on  open 
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arches  and  massive  pillars,  which,  togeth- 
er, afford  fine  points  both  for  attack  and 
defence.  The  sideways  of  both  aque- 
ducts are,  moreover,  defended  by  many 
strong  breastworks  at  the  gates,  and  be- 
fore reaching  them.  As  we  had  expect- 
ed, we  found  the  four  tracks  unusually 
dry  and  solid  for  the  season. 

"  Worth  and  Quitman  were  prompt  in 
pursuing  the  retreating  enemy  —  the  for- 
mer by  the  San-Cosme  aqueduct,  and  the 
latter  along  that  of  Belen.  Each  had 
now  advanced  some  hundred  yards. 

"  Deeming  it  all-important  to  profit  by 
our  successes,  and  the  consequent  dismay 
of  the  enemy,  which  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  general,  I  hastened  to  despatch 
from  Chap ul tepee,  first  Clarke's  brigade, 
and  then  Cadwallader's,  to  the  support  of 
Worth,  and  gave  orders  that  the  neces- 
sary heavy  guns  should  follow.  Pierce's 
brigade  was,  at  the  same  time,  sent  to 

Quitman ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
Sept.  13.  ;:     ■        '        I  ,  , 

the  afternoon,  1  caused  some  ad- 
ditional siege-pieces  to  be  added  to  his 
train.  Then,  after  designating  the  fif- 
teenth infantry,  under  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Howard  (Morgan,  the  colonel,  had 
been  disabled  by  a  wound  at  Churubus- 
co),  as  the  garrison  of  Chapultepec,  and 
giving  directions  for  the  prisoners-of-war, 
the  captured  ordnance,  and  ordnance- 
stores,  I  proceeded  to  join  the  advance 
of  Worth,  within  the  suburb,  and  beyond 
the  turn  at  the  junction  of  the  aqueduct 
with  the  great  highway  from  the  west  to 
the  gate  of  San  Cosme. 

"At  this  junction  of  roads,  we  first 
passed  one  of  those  formidable  systems 
of  city  defences  spoken  of  above,  and  it 


had  not  a  gun !  a  strong  proof — first, 
that  the  enemy  had  expected  us  to  fail 
in  the  attack  upon  Chapultepec,  even  if 
we  meant  anything  more  than  a  feint; 
second,  that  in  either  case,  we  designed, 
in  his  belief,  to  return  and  double  our 
forces  against  the  southern  gates — a  de- 
lusion kept  up  by  the  active  demonstra- 
tions of  Twiggs  and  the  forces  posted  on 
that  side ;  and,  third,  that  advancing  rap- 
idly from  the  reduction  of  Chapultepec, 
the  enemy  had  not  time  to  shift  guns  (our 
previous  captures  had  left  him  compara- 
tively but  few)  from  the  southern  gates. 

"  Within  those  disgarnished  works,  I 
found  our  troops  engaged  in  a  street-fight 
against  the  enemy  posted  in  gardens,  at 
windows,  and  on  housetops  —  all  flat,  with 
parapets.  Worth  ordered  forward  the 
mountain-howitzers  of  Cadwallader's  bri- 
gade, preceded  by  .skirmishers  and  pio- 
neers, with  pickaxes  and  crowbars,  to 
force  windows  and  doors,  or  to  burrow 
through  walls.  The  assailants  were  soon 
in  an  equality  of  position  fatal  to  the  en- 
emy. By  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
Worth  had  carried  two  batteries  in  this 
suburb.  According  to  my  instructions, 
he  here  posted  guards  and  sentinels,  and 
placed  his  troops  under  shelter  for  the 
night.  There  was  but  one  more  obsta- 
cle,  the  San-Cosme  gate  (customhouse), 
between  him  and  the  great  square  in 
front  of  the  cathedral  and  palace  —  the 
heart  of  the  city  ;  and  that  barrier,  it  was 
known,  could  not,  by  daylight,  resist  our 
siege-guns  thirty  minutes. 

u  I  had  gone  back  to  the  foot  of  Cha- 
pultepec, the  point  from  which  the  two 
aqueducts  begin  to  diverge,  some  hours 
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earlier,  in  order  to  be  near  that  new  de- 
pot, and  in  easy  communication  with 
Quitman  and  Twiggs  as  well  as  with 
Worth. 

"  From  this  point  I  ordered  all  detach- 
ments and  stragglers  to  their  respective 
corps,  then  in  advance  ;  sent  to  Quitman 
additional  siege-guns,  ammunition,  and 
intrenching-tools ;  directed  Twiggs's  re- 
maining  brigade  (Kiley's),  from  Piedad, 
to  support  Worth ;  and  Captain  Steptoe's 
field -battery,  also  at  Piedad,  to  rejoin 
Quitman's  division. 

"  I  had  been,  from  the  first,  well  aware 
that  the  western,  or  San  Cosme,  was  the 
less  difficult  route  to  the  centre  and  con- 
quest of  the  capital ;  and,  therefore,  in- 
tended that  Quitman  should  only  manoeu- 
vre and  threaten  the  Belen  or  southwest- 
ern gate,  in  order  to  favor  the  main  at- 
tack by  Worth,  knowing  that  the  strong 
defences  at  the  Belen  were  directly  un- 
der the  guns  of  the  much  stronger  for- 
tress, called  the  citadel,  just  within.  Both 
of  these  defences  of  the  enemy  were  also 
within  easy  supporting  distance  from  the 
San  Angel  (or  Niflo  Perdido)  and  San  An- 
tonio gates.  Hence  the  greater  support, 
in  numbers,  given  to  Worth's  movement 
as  the  main  attack. 

"  Those  views  I  repeatedly,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  communicated  to  Ma- 
jor-General Quitman;  but  being  in  hot 
pursuit — gallant  himself,  and  ably  sup- 
ported by  Brigadier-Generals  Shields  and 
Smith  (Shields  badly  wounded  before 
Chapultepec,  and  refusing  to  retire),  as 
well  as  by  all  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
column  —  Quitman  continued  to  press  for- 
ward,  under  flank  and  direct  fires,  carried 


an  intermediate  battery  of  two  guns,  and 

then  the  gate,  before  two  o'clock 
.      ,,         °  ,  ...     Sept.  13, 

in  the  afternoon,  but  not  with- 
out proportionate  loss,  increased  by  his 
steady  maintenance  of  that  position. 

"Here,  of  the  heavy  battery  (fourth 
artillery),  Captain  Drum  and  Lieutenant 
Benjamin  were  mortally  wounded  ;  and 
LieutenantPorter,its  third  in  rank,slight- 
ly.  The  loss  of  those  two  most  distin- 
guished officers  the  army  will  long  mourn. 
Lieutenants  J.  B.  Moragne  and  William 
Canty,  of  the  South-Carolina  volunteers, 
also  of  high  merit,  fell  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, besides  many  of  our  bravest  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men,  particu- 
larly in  Captain  Drum's  veteran  company. 

"  Quitman,  within  the  city  (adding  sev- 
eral new  defences  to  the  position  he  had 
won,  and  sheltering  his  corps  as  well  as 
practicable),  now  awaited  the  return  of 
daylight,  under  the  guns  of  the  formida- 
ble citadel,  yet  to  be  subdued. 

"At  about  four  o'clock  next  morning, 


a  deputation  of  the  ayuntamienio 


Sept.  14, 


(city  council)  waited  upon  me, 
to  report  that  the  federal  government  and 
the  army  of  Mexico  had  fled  from  the  cap- 
ital some  three  hours  before,  and  to  de- 
mand terms  of  capitulation  in  favor  of 
the  church,  the  citizens,  and  the  munici- 
pal authorities.  I  promptly  replied  that 
I  would  sign  no  capitulation ;  that  the 
city  had  been  virtually  in  our  possession 
from  the  time  of  the  lodgments  effected 
by  Worth  and  Quitman  the  day  before ; 
that  I  regretted  the  silent  escape  of  the 
Mexican  army ;  that  I  should  levy  upon 
the  city  a  moderate  contribution,  for  spe- 
cial purposes;  and   that  the  American 
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army  should  come  under  no  terms,  not 
self-imposed — such  only  as  its  own  honor, 
the  dignity  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  should,  in  my  opinion, 

imperiously  demand  and  impose 

"At  the  termination  of  the  interview 
with  the  city  deputation,I  communicated, 
about  daylight,  orders  to  Worth 
and  Quitman  to  advance  slowly 
and  cautiously  (to  guard  against  treach- 
ery) toward  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  to 
occupy  its  stronger  and  more  command- 
in"-  points.  Quitman  proceeded  to  the 
great  plaza  or  square,  planted  guards,  and 
hoisted  the  colors  of  the  United  States  on 
the  national  palace,  containing  the  halls 
of  Congress  and  executive  departments 
of  federal  Mexico.  In  this  grateful  ser- 
vice, Quitman  might  have  been  antici- 
pated by  Worth,  but  for  my  express  or- 
ders, halting  the  latter  at  the  head  of  the 
Alameda  ( a  green  park ),  within  three 
squares  of  that  goal  of  general  ambition. 
The  capital,  however,  was  not  taken  by 
any  one  or  two  corps,  but  by  the  talent, 
the  science,  the  gallantry,  the  prowess  of 
this  entire  army.  In  the  glorious  con- 
quest, all  had  contributed,  early  and  pow- 
erfully—  the  killed,  the  wounded,  and 
the  fit  for  didy — at  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gor- 
do, Contreras,  San  Antonio,  Churubusco 
(three  battles),  the  Molino  del  Key,  and 
Chapultepec  —  as  much  as  those  who 
fought  at  the  gates  of  Belen  and  San 
Cosine. 


a  Soon  after  we  had  entered,  and  were 
in  the  act  of  occupying  the  city,  a  fire 
was  opened  upon  us  from  the  flat  roofs 
of  the  houses,  from  windows  and  corners 
of  streets,  by  some  two  thousand  convicts 
liberated  the  night  before  by  the  flying 
government,  joined  by  perhaps  as  many 
Mexican  soldiers,  who  had  disbanded 
themselves  and  thrown  off  their  uniforms. 
This  unlawful  warfare  lasted  more  than 
twenty-four  hours,  in  spite  of  the  exer- 
tions of  the  municipal  authorities,  and 
was  not  put  down  till  we  had  lost  many 
men,  including  several  officers,  killed  or 
wounded,  and  had  punished  the  miscre- 
ants. Their  objects  were,  to  gratify  na- 
tional hatred,  and,  in  the  general  alarm 
and  confusion,  to  plunder  the  wealthy  in- 
habitants, particularly  the  deserted  quar- 
ters. But  families  are  now  gen- 
erally returning ;  business  of  ev- 
ery kind  has  been  resumed ;  and  the  city 
is  already  tranquil  and  cheerful,  under 
the  admirable  conduct  (with  exceptions 
very  few  and  trifling)  of  our  gallant 
troops." 

In  the  storming  of  Chapultepec,  and 
the  subsequent  struggles  at  the  gates  of 
the  city,  the  Mexicans  lost  in  killed  about 
one  thousand,  and  in  wounded  upward  of 
fifteen  hundred,  while  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-three  were  taken  prisoners.  Of  the 
Americans,  one  hundred  and  thirty  were 
killed,  seven  hundred  and  four  wounded, 
and  twenty-nine  missing. 


Sept.  18. 
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The  capture  of  the  Mexican  cap- 
ital was  the  crowning  event  of  the 
brilliant  campaign  of  General  Scott.  With 
a  small  force,  numbering  less  than  six 
thousand  men  on  his  entrance  into  the 
city  of  Mexico,  he  had  fought  his  way 
through  a  hostile  country,  defended  by  an 
army  more  than  thirty  thousand  strong. 
In  the  various  conflicts,  which  were  so 
many  triumphs  of  their  arms,  the  Amer- 
icans were  never  opposed  by  less  than 
three  and  a  half  times  their  own  number. 
Their  whole  loss  in  the  valley  of  Mexico 
was  but  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
three,  of  whom  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  were  officers.  With  this  compara- 
tively small  sacrifice,  and  with  their  mea- 
ger force,  they  had  beaten,  "  in  view  of 
their  own  capital,  the  whole  Mexican  ar- 
my of  (at  the  beginning)  thirty  odd  thou- 
sand men,  posted  always  in  chosen  posi- 
tions behind  intrenchments  or  more  for- 
midable defences  of  nature  and  art;  killed 
or  wounded,  of  that  number,  more  than 
seven  thousand  officers  and  men  ;  taken 
three  thousand  seven  hundred  prisoners, 


Sept.  18. 


one  seventh  officers,  including  thirteen 
generals,  of  whom  three  had  been  presi- 
dents of  this  republic,"  writes  Scott  from 
the  national  palace  of  Mexico ; 
"captured  more  than  twenty  col- 
ors and  standards,  seventy-five  pieces  of 
ordnance,  besides  fifty-seven  wall-pieces, 
twenty  thousand  small-arms,  an  immense 
quantity  of  shot,  shells,  powder,  &c,  &c." 

The  whole  Mexican  army,  once  so  im- 
posing in  numbers  and  appointment,  was 
now  completely  broken  and  demoralized. 
More  than  twenty  thousand  of  the  troops 
had  thrown  away  their  arms  in  despair ; 
and  only  two  or  three  fragmentary  bands 
of  Mexicans,  of  a  few  thousands  each,  still 
kept  up  the  appearance  of  military  or- 
ganization. These,  moreover,  were  wan- 
dering in  different  directions,  destitute  of 
magazines  or  supplies,  and  living  at  free 
quarters  upon  their  own  people. 

General  Santa  Anna,  a  fugitive  from 
Mexico,  and  forced  to  renounce  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  feeble  and  distracted 
republic,  could  rally  but  twenty-five  hun- 
dred horsemen  to  his  luckless  standard. 
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The  once  imposing  leader  of  armies  was 
now  only  the  captain,  as  it  were,  of  a 
band  of  guerilleros,  who,  hopeless  of  vic- 
toiy,  sought  but  to  harass  and  destroy. 
The  capital  was  abandoned  to  the  Amer- 
ican victors ;  and  the  provisional  presi- 
dent (Peila  y  Pefia),  the  governors  and 
commandants-general  of  the  several  prov- 
inces, with  the  ministers  of  state,  under  a 
safe-conduct  from  the  conqueror  of  their 
country,  repaired  to  the  city  of  Quereta- 
ro,  situated  about  a  hundred  miles  north- 
west of  the  capital,  where  the  national 
Congress  of  Mexico  was  summoned  to 
meet  and  deliberate  upon  the  sad  posi- 
tion of  the  republic. 

In  the  meantime,  while  General  Scott 
was  in  triumphant  possession  of  the  cap- 
ital, the  little  garrison  of  four  hundred 
men,  under  Colonel  Chilcls,  left  to  guard 
Puebla,  in  his  rear,  was  attacked  by  the 
Mexican  General  Rea,  who,  gathering 
some  four  thousand  men,  chiefly  guerille- 
ros, entered  the  town,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  the  disaffected  inhabitants,  strove  to 
wrest  it  from  the  Americans.  Repulsed 
in  their  first  attempts,  the  Mexicans  in- 
vested the  place.  Santa  Anna 
Sept.  25.  /         .  . 

now  came  to  their  aid  with  his 

wandering  horsemen,  and  at  once  sum- 
moned Colonel  Childs  to  surrender.  He 
was  answered  promptly  and  resolutely 
that  the  place  would  be  defended  to  the 

last.     The  Mexican  general  now 
Sept.  28.  .  .    8 

opened  his  batteries,  and  began 

to  bombard  the  American  intrenchments. 

Childs  and  his  little  garrison,  in  return, 

bombarded  the  town,  and  succeeded,  by 

their  alertness  and  the  spirited  fire  of 

their  guns,  in  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay. 


Oct.  1. 


A  general  assault  was  momentarily  ex- 
pected, when  Santa  Anna,  whose  troops 
were  nearly  destitute  of  food,  hearing  of 
the  approach  of  an  American  convoy  from 
Vera  Cruz,  sallied  out  on  the  road  to  in- 
tercept it.  Before  he  could  gain 
his  object,  however,  his  cavalry 
deserted  him  en  masse,  leaving  him  but  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men. 

The  luckless  general  was  now  forced 
to  seek  safety  in  flight ;  and  soon  after, 
being  denounced  by  his  own  government, 
he  became  an  exile  from  his  country.  He 
barely  escaped  capture,  as,  deserted  by 
soldier  and  shunned  by  citizen,  he  igno- 
miniously  skulked  out  of  his  native  land. 
General  Lane,  who  was  marching  with 
three  thousand  men  from  Vera  Cruz,  en- 
tered Huamantla  just  as  the  unfortunate 
Mexican  commander  left. 

On  the  approach  of  Lane,  General  Rea 
raised  the  siege  of  Puebla,  and  strove  to 
take  him  by  surprise.  Thwart- 
ed in  his  object,  he  was  attacked 
at  Huamantla  and  signally  defeated  by 
the  Americans,  who  after  this  success  en- 
tered Atlisco  in  triumph,  and  subsequent- 
ly captured  Orizaba  and  other  places  of 
importance. 

Little  is  now  left  for  the  military  his- 
torian to  record,  for  the  war  was  virtu- 
ally over.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in 
order  to  give  completeness  to  our  narra- 
tive, to  recur  to  the  operations  of  the 
American  troops  scattered  about  the  wide 
territory  of  the  enemy  which  they  had 
so  boldly  entered  and  signally  conquered. 

General  Taylor  remained  at  Monterey, 
where  he  continued  to  uphold  the  mili- 
tary authority  which  he  had  secured  by 
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his  victories,  and  to  keep  in  awe  the  gue- 
rilla-bands that  hovered  about  the  camp. 
Daring  the  victorious  progress  of  Scott 
toward  the  capital  of  Mexico,  Taylor,  hav- 
ing been  directed  to  co-operate,  sent  all 
his  disposable  troops  to  Vera  Cruz,  and 
■was  consequently  left  with  only  six  thou- 
sand men.  These  were  distributed  in  gar- 
rison among  the  forts  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
at  Matamoras,  Ceralvo,  Buena  Vista,  Sal- 
tillo,  and  Monterey.  All  intention  of  a 
further  advance  of  the  Americans  from 
the  line  of  the  Sierra  Madre  being  aban- 
doned, General  Taylor  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  November,  leaving  Gen- 
eral Wool  in  command. 

The  American  force  in  California  had 
been  strengthened  by  the  new  regiment 
of  volunteers  from  New  York,  under  Colo- 
nel Stevenson,  which  was  divided  and 
stationed  at  various  points  in  the  terri- 
toiy.  The  United  States  squadron,  more- 
over, commanded  by  Commodore  Stock- 
ton, took  possession  of  the  ports  in  the 
gulf  of  California,  and  on  the  Mexican 
coast  to  the  south ;  and  thus,  on  the  Pa- 
cific as  well  as  on  the  Atlantic,  the  wide 
territory  of  the  enemy  was  either  in  pos- 
session of,  or  under  subjection  to,  the 
American  arms. 

The  only  apparent  relaxation  of  the 
grasp  with  which  the  Americans  had  so 
vigorously  seized  and  held  the  territory 
of  their  enemy  was  in  the  province  of 
New  Mexico.  Here  the  natives,  joined 
by  some  Indians,  taking  advantage  of  the 
reckless  disregard  of  discipline  on  the 
part  of  the  American  volunteers,  rose  in 
insurrection  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
year  (1848).    Governor  Bent,  of  Santa  Fe, 
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and  several  officers  of  his  government, 
while  on  their  way  to  San  Fernando  de 
Taos,  were  seized  and  cruelly 
butchered.  Other  Americans,  at 
different  points  in  the  territory,  met  with 
the  same  fate  ;  and  soon  all  the  towns  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nuevo,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two,  openly  threw  off  the  Ameri- 
can control.  Santa  Fe  itself  threatened 
to  follow;  but  Colonel  Price,  who  had 
been  left  in  command  of  the  military 
force  on  the  departure  of  Colonel  Doni- 
phan, acted  with  prompt  vigor,  and  not 
only  checked  all  disorder  in  the  capital, 
but  marched  out  and  extinguished  the 
insurrection  wherever  it  had  made  head- 
way in  other  parts  of  the  territory. 

Negotiations  for  peace  having  been  be- 
gun after  the  fall  of  the  capital,  a  trea- 
ty was  signed  at  Guadalupe  Hi- 
dalgo by  Trist  and  the  Mexican 
commissioners.  Subsequent!}-  amended 
and  ratified,  the  treaty  was  thus  formally 
announced  to  the  world,  on  the  19th  of 
June,  1848 :  — 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  a  treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  limits, 
and  settlement,  between  the  Lnited  States  of 
America  and  the  Mexican  republic,  was  concluded 
and  signed  at  the  city  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  on 
the  second  day  of  February,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-eight,  which  treaty,  as  amend- 
ed by  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  being 
in  the  English  and  Spanish  languages,  is  word 
fur  word  as  follows:  — 

Ix  the  name  of  Almighty  God  : 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Mexican  States,  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to 
put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  the  war  which 
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unhappily  exists  between  the  two  republics,  and 
to  establish  upon  a  solid  basis  relations  of  peace 
and  friendship,  which  shall  confer  reciprocal  ben- 
efits upon  the  citizens  of  both,  and  assure  the  con- 
cord, harmony,  and  mutual  confidence,  wherein 
the  two  people  should  live,  as  good  neighbors, 
have  for  that  purpose  appointed  their  resj>eciive 
plenipotentiaries :  that  is  to  say,  the  president  of 
the  United  States  has  appointed  Nicholas  P. 
Trist,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
president  of  the  Mexican  republic  has  appointed 
Don  Luis  Gonzaga  Cuevas,  Don  Bernardo 
•Couto,  and  Don  Miguel  Atristain,  citizens  of 
the  said  republic,  who,  after  a  reciprocal  commu- 
nication of  their  respective'  full  powers,  have,  un- 
der the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  the  author 
of  peace,  arranged,  agreed  upon,  and  signed,  the 
following 

Treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  limits,  and  settle- 
ment, between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Mexican  Republic. 

ARTICLE  T. 
There  shall  be  firm  and  universal  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Mexican  republic,  and  between  their  respective 
countries,  territories,  cities,  towns,  and  people, 
without  exception  of  places  or  persons. 

ARTICLE  II. 
Immediately  upon  the  signature  of  this  treaty, 
a  convention  shall  be  entered  into  between  a 
commissioner  or  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
general-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  such  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Mexican 
government,  to  the  end  that  a  provisional  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  shall  take  place,  and  that, 
in  the  places  occupied  by  the  said  forces,  consti- 
tutional order  may  be  re-established,  as  regards 
the  political,  administrative,  and  judicial  branches, 
so  far  as  this  shall  be  permitted  by  the  circum- 
stances of  military  occupation. 

ARTICLE  III. 
Immediately  upon  the  ratification  of  the  pres- 
ent treaty  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  orders  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  com- 
manders of  their  land  and  naval  forces,  requiring 
the  latter  (provided  this  treaty  shall  then  have 


been  ratified  by  the  government  of  the  Mexican 
republic,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged)  imme- 
diately to  desist  from  blockading  any  Mexican 
ports;  and  requiring  the  former  (under  the  same 
condition)  to  commence,  at  the  earliest  moment 
practicable,  withdrawing  all  troops  of  the  United 
States  then  in  the  interior  of  the  Mexican  repub- 
lic, to  points  that  shall  be  selected  by  common 
agreement,  at  a  distance  from  the  seaports  not 
exceeding  thirty  leagues;  and  such  evacuation 
of  the  interior  of  the  republic  shall  be  completed 
with  the  least  possible  delay ;  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment hereby  binding  itself  to  afford  every 
facility  in  its  power  for  rendering  the  same  con- 
venient to  the  troops  on  their  march  and  in  their 
new  positions,  and  for  promoting  a  good  under- 
standing between  them  and  the  inhabitants.  In 
like  manner,  orders  shall  be  desj3atched  to  the 
persons  in  charge  of  the  customhouses  at  all  j>orts 
occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  re- 
quiring them  (under  the  same  conditions)  imme- 
diately to  deliver  possession  of  the  same  to  the 
persons  authorized  by  the  Mexican  government 
to  receive  it,  together  with  all  bonds  and  evi- 
dences of  debt  for  duties  on  importations  and  on 
exportations  not  yet  fallen  due.  Moreover,  a 
faithful  and  exact  account  shall  be  made  out, 
showing  the  entire  amount  of  all  duties  on  im- 
ports and  on  exports  collected  at  such  custom- 
houses or  elsewhere  in  Mexico  by  authority  of 
the  United  States,  from  and  after  the  day  of  rati- 
fication of  this  treaty  by  the  government  ot  the 
Mexican  republic,  and  also  an  account  of  the  cost 
of  collection ;  and  such  entire  amount,  deducting- 
only  the  cost  of  collection,  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  Mexican  government,  at  the  city  of  Mexico, 
within  three  months  after  the  exchange  of  ratifi- 
cations. 

The  evacuation  of  the  capital  of  the  Mexican 
republic  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  in 
virtue  of  the  above  stipulation,  shall  be  completed 
in  one  month  after  the  orders  there  stipulated  for 
shall  have  been  received  by  the  commander  of 
said  troops,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications 
of  the  present  treaty,  all  castles,  forts,  territories, 
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places,  and  possessions,  which  have  been  taken 
or  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
during  the  present  war,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Mexican  republic,  as  about  to  be  established  by 
the  following  article,  shall  be  definitively  restored 
to  the  said  republic,  together  with  all  the  artil- 
lery, arms,  apparatus  of  war,  munitions,  and  other 
public  property,  which  were  in  the  said  castles 
and  forts  when  captured,  and  which  shall  remain 
there  at  the  time  when  this  treaty  shall  be  duly 
ratified  by  the  government  of  the  Mexican  re- 
public. To  this  end,  immediately  upon  the  sig- 
nature of  this  treaty,  orders  shall  be  despatched 
to  the  American  officers  commanding  such  castles 
and  forts,  securing  against  the  removal  or  de- 
struction of  any  such  artillery,  arms,  apparatus  of 
war,  munitions,  or  other  public  property.  The 
city  of  Mexico,  within  the  inner  line  of  intrench- 
ments  surrounding  the  said  city,  is  comprehended 
in  the  above  stipulations,  as  regards  the  restora- 
tion of  artillery,  apparatus  of  war,  &c. 

The  final  evacuation  of  the  territory  of  the 
Mexican  republic,  by  the  forces  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  completed  in  three  months  from 
the  said  exchange  of  ratifications,  or  sooner  if 
possible ;  the  Mexican  government  hereby  enga- 
ging, as  in  the  foregoing  article,  to  use  all  means 
in  its  power  for  facilitating  such  evacuation,  and 
rendering  it  convenient  to  the  troops,  and  for 
promoting  a  good  understanding  between  them 
and  the  inhabitants. 

If,  however,  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  by 
both  parties  should  not  take  place  in  time  to 
allow  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  be  completed  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sickly  season  at  the  Mexican  ports 
on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  such  case  a  friendly 
arrangement  shall  be  entered  into  between  the 
general-in-chief  of  the  said  troops  and  the  Mexi- 
can government,  whereby  healthy  and. otherwise 
suitable  places,  at  a  distance  from  the  ports  not 
exceeding  thirty  leagues,  shall  be  designated  for 
the  residence  of  such  troops  as  may  not  yet  have 
embarked,  until  the  return  of  the  healthy  season. 
And  the  space  of  time  here  referred  to,  as  com- 
prehending the  sickly  season,  shall  be  understood 
to  extend  from  the  first  day  of  May  to  the  first 
day  of  November. 


All  prisoners-of-war  taken  on  either  side,  on 
land  or  on  sea,  shall  be  restored  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this 
treaty.  It  is  also  agreed  that  if  any  Mexicans 
should  now  be  held  as  captives  by  any  savage 
tribe  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  as 
about  to  be  established  by  the  following  article, 
the  government  of  the  said  United  States  will 
exact  the  release  of  such  captives,  and  cause  them 
to  be  restored  to  their  country. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  boundary-line  between  the  two  republics 
shall  commence  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  three 
leagues  from  land,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  otherwise  called  the  Rio  Bravo  del 
Norte,  or  opposite  the  mouth  of  its  deepest 
branch,  if  it  should  have  more  than  one  branch 
emptying  directly  into  the  sea ;  from  thence  up 
the  middle  of  that  river,  following  the  deepest 
channel,  where  it  has  more  than  one,  to  the  point 
where  it  strikes  the  southern  boundary  of  New 
Mexico ;  thence  westwardly,  along  the  whole 
southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico  (which  runs 
north  of  the  town  called  Paso)  to  its  western 
termination  ;  thence  northward,  along  the  west- 
ern line  of  New  Mexico,  until  it  intersects  the 
first  branch  of  the  river  Gila  (or,  if  it  should  not 
intersect  any  branch  of  that  river,  then  to  the 
point  on  the  said  line  nearest  to  such  branch,  and 
thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  same) ;  thence  down 
the  middle  of  the  said  branch  and  of  the  said 
river,  until  it  empties  into  the  Rio  Colorado ; 
thence  across  the  Rio  Colorado,  following  the 
division-line  between  Upper  and  Lower  Califor- 
nia, to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  southern  and  western  limits  of  New  Mex- 
ico, mentioned  in  this  article,  are  those  laid  down 
in  the  map  entitled  "Map  of  the  United  Mexican 
States,  as  organized  and  defined  by  various  acts 
of  the  Congress  of  said  republic,  and  constructed 
according  to  the  best  authorities.  Revised  edition. 
Published  at  New  York,  in  1847,  by  J.  Distur- 
nelV  —  of  which  map  a  copy  is  added  to  this 
treaty,  bearing  the  signatures  and  seals  of  the 
undersigned  plenipotentiaries.  And,  in  order  to 
preclude  all  difficulty  in  tracing  upon  the  ground 
the  limit  separating  Upper  from  Lower  California, 


it  is  agreed  that  the  said  limit  shall  consist  of  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  Rio 
Gila,  where  it  unites  with  the  Colorado,  to  a 
point  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean  distant 
one  marine  league  due  south  of  the  southernmost 
point  of  the  port  of  San  Diego,  according  to  the 
plan  of  said  port  made  in  the  year  1782  by  Don 
Juan  Pantoja,  second  sailing-master  of  the  Span- 
ish fleet,  and  published  at  Madrid  in  the  year 
1802,  in  the  atlas  to  the  voyage  of  the  schooners 
Sutil  and  Mexicana y  of  which  plan  a  copy  is 
hereunto  added,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  re- 
spective plenipotentiaries. 

In  order  to  designate  the  boundary-line  with 
due  precision,  upon  authoritative  maps,  and  to 
establish  upon  the  ground  landmarks  which  shall 
show  the  limits  of  both  republics,  as  described  in 
the  present  article,  the  two  governments  shall 
each  appoint  a  commissioner  and  a  surveyor, 
who,  before  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  trea- 
ty, shall  meet  at  the  port  of  San  Diego,  and 
proceed  to  run  and  mark  the  said  boundary  in 
its  whole  course  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo 
del  Norte.  They  shall  keep  journals  and  mark 
out  plans  of  their  operations ;  and  the  result 
agreed  upon  by  them  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of 
this  treaty,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  as  if 
it  were  inserted  therein.  The  two  governments 
will  amicably  agree  regarding  what  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  these  persons,  and  also  as  to  their 
respective  escorts,  should  such  be  necessary. 

The  boundary-line  established  by  this  article 
shall  be  religiously  respected  by  each  of  the  two 
republics,  and  no  change  shall  ever  be  made 
therein,  except  by  the  express  and  free  consent 
of  both  nations,  lawfully  given  by  the  general 
government  of  each,  in  conformity  with  its  own 
constitution. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

The  vessels  and  citizens  of  the  United  States 
shall,  in  all  time,  have  a  free  and  uninterrupted 
passage  by  the  gulf  of  California,  and  by  the  river 
Colorado  below  its  confluence  with  the  Gila,  to 
and  from  their  possessions  situated  north  of  the 
boundary-fine  defined  in  the  preceding  article ; 
it  being  understood  that  this  passage  is  to  be  by 
navio-atino-  the  sjulf  of  California  and  the  river 


Colorado,  and  not  by  land,  without  the  express 
consent  of  the  Mexican  government. 

If,  by  the  examinations  which  may  be  made, 
it  should  be  ascertained  to  be  practicable  and 
advantageous  to  construct  a  road,  canal,  or  rail- 
way, which  should  in  whole  or  in  part  run  upon 
the  river  Gila,  or  upon  its  right  or  its  left  bank, 
within  the  space  of  one  marine  league  from  either 
margin  of  the  river,  the  governments  of  both 
republics  will  form  an  agreement  regarding  its 
construction,  in  order  that  it  may  serve  equally 
for  the  use  and  advantage  of  both  countries. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  river  Gila,  and  the  part  of  the  Rio  Bravo 
del  Norte  lying  below  the  southern  boundary  of 
New  Mexico,  being,  agreeably  to  the  fifth  article, 
divided  in  the  middle,  between  the  two  repub- 
lics, the  navigation  of  the  Gila  and  of  the  Bravo 
below  said  boundary  shall  be  free  and  common 
to  the  vessels  and  citizens  of  both  countries;  and 
neither  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other, 
construct  any  work  that  may  impede  or  inter- 
rupt, in  whole  or  in  part,  the  exercise  of  this 
right — not  even  for  the  purpose  of  favoring  new 
methods  of  navigation.  Nor  shall  any  tax  or 
contribution,  under  any  denomination  or  title, 
be  levied  upon  vessels  or  persons  navigating  the 
same,  or  upon  merchandise  or  effects  transported 
thereon,  except  in  the  case  of  landing  upon  one 
of  their  shores.  If,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  said  rivers  navigable,  or  for  maintaining  them 
in  such  state,  it  should  be  necessary  or  advanta- 
geous to  establish  any  tax  or  contribution,  this 
shall  not  be  done  without  the  consent  of  both 
governments. 

The  stipulations  contained  in  the  present  arti- 
cle shall  not  impair  the  territorial  rights  of  either 
republic  within  its  established  limits. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 
Mexicans  now  established  in  territories  previ- 
ously belonging  to  Mexico,  and  which  remain  for 
the  future  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
as  defined  by  the  present  treaty,  shall  be  free  to 
continue  where  they  now  reside,  or  to  remove 
at  any  time  to  the  Mexican  republic,  retaining 
the  property  which  they  possess  in  the  said  ter- 
ritories, or  disposing  thereof  and  removing  the 
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proceeds  wherever  they  please,  without  their  be- 
ing subjected,  on  this  account,  to  any  contribu- 
tion, tax,  or  charge  whatever. 

Those  who  shall  prefer  to  remain  in  the  said 
territories,  may  either  retain  the  title  and  rights 
of  Mexican  citizens,  or  acquire  those  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  But  they  shall  be  under 
the  obligation  to  make  their  election  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions of  this  treaty;  and  those  who  shall  remain 
in  the  said  territories  after  the  expiration  of  that 
year,  without  having  declared  their  intention  to 
retain  the  character  of  Mexicans,  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  have  elected  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  said  territories,  property  of  every  kind, 
now  belonging  to  Mexicans  not  established  there, 
shall  be  inviolably  respected.  The  present  own- 
ers, the  heirs  of  these,  and  all  Mexicans  who  may 
hereafter  acquire  said  property  by  contract,  shall 
enjoy  with  respect  to  it  guaranties  equally  ample 
as  if  the  same  belonged  to  citizens  of  the  United 

States. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Mexicans  who,  in  the  territories  aforesaid,  shall 
not  preserve  the  character  of  citizens  of  the  Mex- 
ican republic,  conformably  with  what  is  stipulated 
in  the  preceding  article,  shall  be  incorporated  into 
the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  be  admitted 
at  the  proper  time  (to  be  judged  of  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States)  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  constitution;  and 
in  the  meantime  shall  be  maintained  and  protect- 
ed in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  prop- 
erty, and  secured  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  without  restriction. 

ARTICLE  X. 
[Stricken  out.] 

ARTICLE  XI. 
Considering  that  a  great  part  of  the  territories 
which,  by  the  present  treaty,  are  to  be  compre- 
hended for  the  future  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  is  now  occupied  by  savage  tribes, 
who  will  hereafter  be  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
whose  incursions  within  the  territory  of  Mexico 


would  be  prejudicial  in  the  extreme,  it  is  solemnly 
agreed  that  all  such  incursions  shall  be  forcibly 
restrained  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
whensoever  this  may  be  necessary ;  and  that  when 
they  can  not  be  prevented,  they  shall  be  punished 
by  the  said  government,  and  satisfaction  for  the 
same  shall  be  exacted — all  in  the  same  way,  and 
with  equal  diligence  and  energy,  as  if  the  same 
incursions  were  meditated  or  committed  within 
its  own  territory,  against  its  own  citizens. 

It  shall  not  be  lawful,  under  any  pretext  what- 
ever, for  any  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  to 
purchase  or  acquire  any  Mexican,  or  any  for- 
eigner residing  in  Mexico,  who  may  have  been 
captured  by  Indians  inhabiting  the  territory  of 
either  of  the  two  republics,  nor  to  purchase  or 
acquire  horses,  mules,  cattle,  or  property  of  any 
kind,  stolen  within  Mexican  territory  by  such 
Indians. 

And  in  the  event  of  any  person  or  persons, 
captured  within  Mexican  territory  by  Indians, 
being  carried  into  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  the  government  of  the  latter  engages  and 
binds  itself,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  so  soon 
as  it  shall  know  of  such  captives  being  within  its 
territory,  and  shall  be  able  to  do  so,  through  the 
faithful  exercise  of  its  influence  and  power,  to 
rescue  them  and  return  them  to  their  country, 
or  deliver  them  to  the  agent  or  representative 
of  the  Mexican  government.  The  Mexican  au- 
thorities will,  as  far  as  practicable,  give  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States  notice  of  such 
captures ;  and  its  agent  shall  pay  the  expenses 
incurred  in  the  maintenance  and  transmission  of 
the  rescued  captives ;  who,  in  the  meantime,  shall 
be  treated  with  the  utmost  hospitality  by  the 
American  authorities  at  the  place  where  they 
may  be.  But  if  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  before  receiving  such  notice  from  Mexico, 
should  obtain  intelligence,  through  any  other 
channel,  of  the  existence  of  Mexican  captives 
within  its  territory,  it  will  proceed  forthwith  to 
effect  their  release  and  delivery  to  the  Mexican 
agent  as  above  stipulated. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  to  these  stipulations 
the  fullest  possible  efficacy,  thereby  affording  the 
security  and  redress  demanded  by  their  true 
spirit  and  intent,  the  government  of  the  United 
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States  will  now  and  hereafter  pass,  without  un- 
necessary delay,  and  always  vigilantly  enforce, 
such  laws  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  may  re- 
quire. And  finally,  the  sacredness  of  this  obli- 
gation shall  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  said 
government  when  providing  for  the  removal  of 
the  Indians  from  any  portion  of  the  said  territo- 
ries, or  for  its  being  settled  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  special  care 
shall  then  be  taken  not  to  place  its  Indian  occu- 
pants under  the  necessity  of  seeking  new  homes, 
by  committing  those  invasions  which  the  United 
States  have  solemnly  obliged  themselves  to  re- 

Btrain. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

In  consideration  of  the  extension  acquired  by 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  as  defined 
in  the  fifth  article  of  the  present  treaty,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  engages  to  pay  to 
that  of  the  Mexican  republic  the  sum  of  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars. 

Immediately  after  this  treaty  shall  have  been 
duly  ratified  by  the  government  of  the  Mexican 
republic,  the  sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars  shall 
be  paid  to  the  said  government  by  that  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  the  gold 
or  silver  coin  of  Mexico.  The  remaining  twelve 
millions  of  dollars  shall  be  paid  at  the  same  place, 
and  in  the  same  coin,  in  annual  instalments  of 
three  millions  of  dollars  each,  together  with  in- 
terest on  the  same  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum 
per  annum.  This  interest  shall  begin  to  run  upon 
the  whole  sum  of  twelve  millions  from  the  day  of 
the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty  by  the  Mex- 
ican government,  and  the  first  of  the  instalments 
shall  be  paid  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from 
the  same  day.  Together  with  each  annual  in- 
stalment, as  it  falls  due,  the  whole  interest  accru- 
ing on  such  instalment  from  the  beginning  shall 
also  be  paid. 

AETICLB  XIII. 

The  United  States  engage,  moreover,  to  as- 
sume and  pay  to  the  claimants  all  the  amounts 
now  due  them,  and  those  hereafter  to  become 
due,  by  reason  of  the  claims  already  liquidated 
and  decided  against  the  Mexican  republic,  under 
the  conventions  between  the  two  republics  sev- 
erally concluded  ou  the  eleventh  day  of  April, 


eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  and  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-three :  so  that  the  Mexican  republic  shall 
be  absolutely  exempt,  for  the  future,  from  all  ex- 
pense whatever  on  account  of  the  said  claims. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 
The  United  States  do  furthermore  discharge 
the  Mexican  republic  from  all  claims  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  not  heretofore  decided  against 
the  Mexican  government,  which  may  have  arisen 
previously  to  the  date  of  the  signature  of  this 
treaty ;  which  discharge  shall  be  final  and  per- 
petual, whether  the  said  claims  be  rejected  or  be 
allowed  by  the  board  of  commissioners  provided 
for  in  the  following  article,  and  whatever  shall 
be  the  total  amount  of  those  allowed. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

The  United  States,  exonerating  Mexico  from 
all  demands  on  account  of  the  claims  of  their 
citizens  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  and 
considering  them  entirely  and  for  ever  cancelled, 
whatever  their  amount  may  be,  undertake  to 
make  satisfaction  for  the  same,  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  three  and  one  quarter  millions  of  dol- 
lars. To  ascertain  the  validity  and  amount  of 
those  claims,  a  board  of  commissioners  shall  be 
established  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  whose  awards  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive :  Provided,  That  in  deciding  upon  the  va- 
lidity of  each  claim,  the  board  shall  be  guided 
and  governed  by  the  principles  and  rules  of  de- 
cision prescribed  by  the  first  and  fifth  articles  of 
the  unratified  convention,  concluded  at  the  city 
of  Mexico  on  the  twentieth  day  of  November, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three  ;  and 
in  no  case  shall  an  award  be  made  in  favor  of 
any  claim  not  embraced  by  these  principles  and 
rules. 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  board  of  commis- 
sioners, or  of  the  claimants,  any  books,  records, 
or  documents,  in  the  possession  or  power  of  the 
government  of  the  Mexican  republic,  shall  be 
deemed  necessary  to  the  just  decision  of  any 
claim,  the  commissioners,  or  the  claimants  through 
them,  shall,  within  such  period  as  Congress  may 
designate,  make  an  application  in  writing  for  the 
same,  addressed  to  the  Mexican  minister  for  for- 
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eign  affairs,  to  be  transmitted  by  the  secretary 
of  state  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Mexican 
government  engages,  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment after  the  receipt  of  such  demand,  to  cause 
any  of  the  books,  records,  or  documents,  so  spe- 
cified, which  shall  be  in  their  possession  or  power 
(or  authenticated  copies  or  extracts  of  the  same), 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  said  secretary  of  state, 
who  shall  immediately  deliver  them  over  to  the 
said  board  of  commissioners :  Provided.,  That  no 
such  application  shall  be  made  by,  or  at  the  in- 
stance of,  any  claimant,  until  the  facts  which  it 
is  expected  to  j^rove  by  such  books,  records,  or 
documents,  shall  have  been  stated  under  oath  or 
affirmation. 

AETICLE  XVI. 

Each  of  the  contracting  parties  reserves  to 
itself  the  entire  right  to  fortify  whatever  point 
within  its  territory  it  may  judge  proper  so  to 
fortify  for  its  security. 

AETICLE  XVII. 
The  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion, concluded  at  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  tilth 
day  of  April,  a.d.  1831,  between  theUnited  States 
of  America  and  the  United  Mexican  States,  ex- 
cept the  additional  article,  and  except  so  far  as 
the  stipulations  of  the  said  treaty  may  be  incom- 
patible with  any  stipulation  contained  in  the  pres- 
ent treaty,  is  hereby  revived  for  the  period  of 
eight  years  from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  rati- 
fications of  this  treaty,  with  the  same  force  and 
virtue  as  if  incorporated  therein;  it  being  un- 
derstood that  each  of  the  contracting  parties  re- 
serves to  itself  the  right,  at  any  time  after  the 
said  period  of  eight  years  shall  have  expired,  to 
terminate  the  same  by  giving  one  year's  notice 
of  such  intention  to  the  other  party. 

AETICLE  XVIII. 
All  supplies  whatever  for  troops  of  the  United 
States  in  Mexico,  arriving  at  ports  in  the  occu- 
pation of  such  troops  previous  to  the  final  evacu- 
ation thereof,  although  subsequently  to  the  res- 
toration of  tlie  customhouses  at  such  ports,  shall 
be  entirely  exempt  from  duties  and  charges  of 
any  kind  ;  the  government  of  the  United  States 
hereby  engaging  and  pledging  its  faith  to  estab- 
lish, and  vigilantly  to  enforce,  all  possible  guards 


for  securing  the  revenue  of  Mexico,  by  prevent- 
ing the  importation,  under  cover  of  this  stipula- 
tion, of  any  articles  other  than  such,  both  in  kind 
and  in  quantity,  as  shall  really  be  wanted  for  the 
use  and  consumption  of  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  during  the  time  they  may  remain  in  Mex- 
ico. To  this  end,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  offi- 
cers and  agents  of  the  United  States  to  denounce 
to  the  Mexican  authorities  at  the  respective  ports 
any  attempts  at  a  fraudulent  abuse  of  this  stipula- 
tion which  they  may  know  of,  or  may  have  rea- 
son to  suspect,  and  to  give  to  such  authorities  all 
the  aid  in  their  power  with  regard  thereto ;  and 
every  such  attempt,  Avhen  duly  proved  and  estab- 
lished by  sentence  of  a  competent  tribunal,  shall 
be  punished  by  the  confiscation  of  the  property 
so  attempted  to  be  fraudulently  introduced. 

AETICLE  XIX. 

With  respect  to  all  merchandise,  effects,  and 
property  whatsoever,  imported  into  ports  of  Mex- 
ico while  in  the  occupation  of  the  forces  of  the 
United  States,  whether  by  citizens  of  either  re- 
public, or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  neutral 
nation,  the  following  rules  shall  be  observed  :  — 

1.  All  such  merchandise,  effects,  and  propertv, 
if  imported  previously  to  the  restoration  of  the 
customhouses  to  the  Mexican  authorities,  as  stip- 
ulated for  in  the  third  article  of  this  treaty,  shall 
be  exempt  from  confiscation,  although  the  im- 
portation of  the  same  be  prohibited  by  the  Mexi- 
can tariff. 

2.  The  same  perfect  exemption  shall  be  enjoyed 
by  all  such  merchandise,  effects,  and  property, 
imported  subsequently  to  the  restoration  of  the 
customhouses,  and  previously  to  the  sixty  days 
fixed  in  the  following  article  for  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  Mexican  tariff"  at  such  ports  respect- 
ively ;  the  said  merchandise,  effects,  and  property 
being,  however,  at  the  time  of  their  inqjortation, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  duties,  as  provided  for 
in  the  said  following  article. 

3.  All  merchandise,  effects,  and  property,  de- 
scribed in  the  two  rules  foregoing,  shall,  during 
their  continuance  at  the  place  of  importation,  and 
upon  their  leaving  such  place  for  the  interior,  be 
exempt  from  all  duty,  tax,  or  impost,  of  every 
kind,  under  whatsoever  title  or  denomination. 
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Xor  shall  they  be  there  subjected  to  any  charge 
whatsoever  upon  the  sale  thereof. 

4.  All  merchandise,  effects,  and  property,  de- 
scribed in  the  first  and  second  rules,  which  shall 
have  been  removed  to  any  place  in  the  interior 
while  such  place  was  in  the  occupation  of  the 
forces  of  the  United  States,  shall,  during  their 
continuance  therein,  be  exempt  from  all  tax  upon 
the  sale  or  consumption  thereof,  and  from  every 
kind  of  impost  or  contribution,  under  whatsoever 
title  or  denomination. 

5.  But  if  any  merchandise,  effects,  or  property, 
described  in  the  first  and  second  rules,  shall  be 
removed  to  any  place  not  occupied  at  the  time 
by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  they  shall, 
upon  their  introduction  into  such  place,  or  upon 
their  sale  or  consumption  there,  be  subject  to  the 
same  duties  which,  under  the  Mexican  laws,  they 
would  be  required  to  pay  in  such  cases  if  they 
had  been  imported  in  time  of  peace,  through  the 
maritime  customhouses,  and  had  there  paid  the 
duties  conformably  with  the  Mexican  tariff. 

6.  The  owners  of  all  merchandise,  effects,  or 
property,  described  in  the  first  and  second  rules, 
and  existing  in  any  port  of  Mexico,  shall  have  the 
right  to  reship  the  same,  exempt  from  all  tax, 
impost,  or  contribution  whatever. 

With  respect  to  the  metals,  or  other  property, 
exported  from  any  Mexican  port  while  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
previously  to  the  restoration  of  the  customhouse 
at  such  port,  no  person  shall  be  required  by  the 
Mexican  authorities,  Avhether  general  or  state,  to 
pay  any  tax,  duty,  or  contribution,  upon  any  such 
exportation,  or  in  any  manner  to  account  for  the 
same  to  the  said  authorities. 

ARTICLE  XX. 

Through  consideration  for  the  interests  of  com- 
merce generally,  it  is  agreed  that,  if  less  than 
sixty  days  should  elapse  between  the  date  of  the 
signature  of  this  treaty  and  the  restoration  of  the 
customhouses,  conformably  with  the  stipulation 
in  the  third  article,  in  such  case  all  merchandise, 
effects,  and  j)roperty  whatsoever,  arriving  at  the 
Mexican  ports  after  the  restoration  of  the  said 
customhouses,  and  previously  to  the  expiration 
of  sixty  days  after  the  day  of  the  signature  of 


this  treaty,  shall  be  admitted  to  entry;  and  no 
other  duties  shall  be  levied  thereon  than  the 
duties  established  by  the  tariff  found  in  force  at 
such  customhouses  at  the  time  of  the  restoration 
of  the  same.  And  to  all  such  merchandise,  effects, 
and  property,  the  rules  established  by  the  prece- 
ding article  shall  apply. 

ARTICLE  XXI. 
If,  unhappily,  any  disagreement  should  here- 
after arise  between  the  governments  of  the  two 
republics,  whether  with  respect  to  the  interpre- 
tation  of  any  stipulation  in  this  treaty,  or  with 
respect  to  any  other  particular  concerning  the 
political  or  commercial  relations  of  the  two  na- 
tions, the  said  governments,  in  the  name  of  those 
nations,  do  promise  to  each  other  that  they  will 
endeavor,  in  the  most  sincere  and  earnest  man- 
ner-, to  settle  the  differences  so  arising,  and  to 
preserve  the  state  of  peace  and  friendship  in 
which  the  two  countries  are  now  placing  them- 
selves ;  using,  for  this  end,  mutual  representations 
and  pacific  negotiations.  And  if,  by  these  means, 
they  should  not  be  enabled  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, a  resort  shall  not,  on  this  account,  be  had 
to  reprisals,  aggression,  or  hostility  of  any  kind, 
by  the  one  republic  against  the  other,  until  the 
government  of  that  which  deems  itself  aggrieved 
shall  have  maturely  considered,  in  the  spirit  of 
peace  and  good  neighborship,  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  that  such  difference  should  be  set- 
tled by  the  arbitration  of  commissioners  appoint- 
ed on  each  side,  or  by  that  of  a  friendly  nation. 
And  should  such  course  be  proposed  by  either 
party,  it  shall  be  acceded  to  by  the  other,  unless 
deemed  by  it  altogether  incompatible  with  the 
nature  of  the  difference,  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

ARTICLE  XXII. 

If  (which  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  which  God 
forbid !)  war  shall  unhappily  break  out  between 
the  two  republics,  they  do  now,  with  a  view  to 
such  calamity,  solemnly  pledge  themselves  to 
each  other  and  to  the  world,  to  observe  the  fol- 
lowing rules — absolutely,  where  the  nature  of 
the  subject  permits,  and  as  closely  as  possible  in 
all  cases  where  such  absolute  observance  shall  be 
impossible:  — 
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1.  The  merchants  of  either  republic  then  resi- 
ding in  the  other,  shall  be  allowed  to  remain 
twelve  months  (for  those  dwelling  in  the  inte- 
rior), and  six  months  (for  those  dwelling  at  the 
seaports),  to  collect  their  debts  and  settle  their 
affairs ;  during  which  periods  they  shall  enjoy 
the  same  protection,  and  be  on  the  same  footing 
in  all  respects,  as  the  citizens  or.  subjects  of  the 
most  friendly  nations;  and,  at  the  expiration 
thereof,  or  at  any  time  before,  they  shall  have 
full  liberty  to  depart,  carrying  off  all  their  effects 
without  molestation  or  hinderauce :  conforming 
therein  to  the  same  laws  which  the  citizens  or 
subjects  of  the  most  friendly  nations  are  required 
to  conform  to.  Upon  the  entrance  of  the  armies 
of  either  nation  into  the  territories  of  the  other, 
women  and  children,  ecclesiastics,  scholars  of  ev- 
ery faculty,  cultivators  of  the  earth,  merchants, 
artisans,  manufacturers,  and  fishermen,  unarmed 
and  inhabiting  the  unfortified  towns,  villages,  or 
places,  and  in  general  all  persons  whose  occupa- 
tions are  for  the  common  subsistence  and  benefit 
of  mankind,  shall  be  allowed  to  continue  their 
respective  employments  unmolested  in  their  per- 
sons. Nor  shall  their  houses  or  goods  be  burnt 
or  otherwise  destroyed,  nor  their  cattle  taken, 
nor  their  fields  wasted,  by  the  armed  force  into 
whose  power,  by  the  events  of  war,  they  may 
happen  to  fill ;  but  if  the  necessity  arise  to  take 
anything  from  them  for  the  use  of  such  armed 
force,  the  same  shall  be  paid  for  at  an  equitable 
price. 

All  churches,  hospitals,  schools,  colleges,  libra- 
ries, and  other  establishments  for  charitable  ami 
beneficent  purposes,  shall  be  respected,  and  all 
persons  connected  with  the  same  protected  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  and  the  pursuit  of 
their  vocations. 

2.  In  order  that  the  fate  of  prisoners-of-war  may 
be  alleviated,  all  such  practices  as  those  of  send- 
ing them  into  distant,  inclement,  or  unwholesome 
districts,  or  crowding  them  into  close  and  nox- 
ious places^  shall  be  studiously  avoided.  They 
shall  not  be  confined  in  dungeons,  prison-ships, 
or  prisons ;  nor  be  put  in  irons,  or  bound,  or  oth- 
erwise restrained  in  the  use  of  their  limbs.  The 
officers  shall  enjoy  liberty  on  their  paroles,  within 
convenient  districts,  and  have  comfortable  quar- 
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ters ;  and  the  common  soldiers  shall  be  disposed 
in  cantonments,  open  and  extensive  enough  for 
air  and  exercise,  and  lodged  in  barracks  as  roomy 
and  good  as  are  provided  by  the  party  in  whose 
power  they  are,  for  its  own  troops.  But  if  any 
officer  shall  break  his  parole  by  leaving  the  dis- 
trict so  assigned  him,  or  any  other  prisoner  shall 
escape  from  the  limits  of  his  cantonment,  after 
they  shall  have  been  designated  to  him,  such 
individual,  officer,  or  other  prisoner,  shall  forfeit 
so  much  of  the  benefit  of  this  article  as  provides 
for  his  liberty  on  parole  or  in  cantonment.  And 
if  any  officer  so  breaking  his  parole,  or  any  com- 
mon soldier  so  escaping  from  the  limits  assigned 
him,  shall  afterward  be  found  in  arms,  previously 
to  his  being  regularly  exchanged,  the  person  so 
offending  shall  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
established  laws  of  war.  The  officers  shall  be 
daily  furnished  by  the  party  in  whose  power  they 
are,  with  as  many  rations,  and  of  the  same  arti- 
cles, as  are  allowed,  either  in  kind  or  by  com- 
mutation, to  officers  of  equal  rank  in  its  own 
army;  and  all  others  shall  be  daily  furnished 
with  such  rations  as  is  allowed  to  a  common  sol- 
dier in  its  own  service :  the  value  of  all  which 
supplies  shall,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  or  at  pe- 
riods to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  respective 
commanders,  be  paid  by  the  other  party,  on  a 
mutual  adjustment  of  accounts  for  the  subsistence 
of  prisoners  ;  and  such  accounts  shall  not  be  min- 
gled with  or  set  off  against  any  others,  nor  the 
balance  due  on  them  be  withheld  as  a  compensa- 
tion or  reprisal  for  any  cause  whatever,  real  or 
pretended.  Each  party  shall  be  allowed  to  keep  a 
commissary  of  prisoners,  appointed  by  itself,  with 
every  cantonment  of  prisoners  in  possession  of 
the  other ;  which  commissary  shall  see  the  pris- 
oners as  often  as  he  pleases ;  shall  be  allowed  to 
receive,  exempt  from  all  duties  or  taxes,  and  to 
distribute  whatever  comforts  may  be  sent  to 
them  by  their  friends ;  and  shall  be  free  to  trans- 
mit his  reports  in  open  letters  to  the  party  by 
whom  he  is  employed. 

And  it  is  declared  that  neither  the  pretence 
that  war  dissolves  all  treaties,  nor  any  other  what- 
ever, shall  be  considered  as  annulling  or  suspend- 
ing the  solemn  covenant  contained  in  this  article. 
On  the  contrary,  the  state  of  war  is  precisely  that 
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for  which  it  is  provided,  and  during  which  its 
stipulations  are  to  be  as  sacredly  observed  as  the 
most  acknowledged  obligations  under  the  law  of 
nature  or  nations. 

AETICLE  XXIII. 

This  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  president 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate  thereof;  and  by 
the  president  of  the  Mexican  republic,  with  the 
previous  approbation  of  its  general  Congress :  and 
the  ratification  shall  be  exchanged  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  or  at  the  seat  of  government  of 
Mexico,  in  four  months  from  the  date  of  the  sig- 
nature hereof,  or  sooner  if  practicable. 

In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  respective  pleni- 
potentiaries, have  signed  this  treaty  of 
peace,  friendship,  limits,  and  settlement; 
and  have  hereunto  affixed  our  seals  re- 
spectively. 
Done  in  quintuplicate,  at  the  city  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  on  the  second  day  of  February, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-eight. 

N.  P.  Trist,  [l.  s.] 

Luis  G.  Cuevas,  [l.  s.] 
Bernardo  Couto,  [l.  s.] 
Migl.  Atristain,      [l.  s.] 

And  whereas  the  said  treaty,  as  amended,  has 
been  duly  ratified  on  both  parts,  and  the  respect- 
ive ratifications  of  the  same  were  exchanged  at 
Queretaro,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  May  last,  by 
Ambrose  H.  Sevier  and  Nathan  Clifford,  commis- 
sioners on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  by  Senor  Don  Luis  de  la  Rosa, 
minister  of  relations  of  the  Mexican  republic,  on 
the  part  of  that  government : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  James  K. 
Polk,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
have  caused  the  said  treaty  to  be  made  public,  to 
the  end  that  the  same,  and  every  clause  and  ar- 
ticle thereof,  may  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with 
good  faith  by  the  United  States  and  the  citizens 
thereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 


Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  fourth 

day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 

[l.  s.]    and  forty-eight,  and  of  the  independence 

of  the  United  States  the  seventy-third. 

By  the  President : 

James  K.  Polk. 

James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  Stale. 

"  Let  us  turn  for  a  moment,"  says  Mans- 
field, "  to  the  RESULTS  OF  THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 

The  results  may  be  summed  up  in  three 
particulars,  viz. :  the  loss  of  lives,  the  loss 
of  money,  and  the  gain  of  territory.  Each 
of  these  may  be  estimated  with  sufficient 
accuracy  for  all  the  purposes  of  history. 

"  1.  The  Loss  of  Life. — The  official  re- 
turns of  our  government  show  an  actual 
\oss,in  the  field — by  battle  and  sickness  — 
of  fifteen  thousand  men.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  all.  There  were  large  numbers 
of  men  mustered  into  service  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  United  States,  whose  regiments 
were  in  Mexico,  and  who  of  course  must 
take  some  time,  and  meet  with  much  ex- 
posure, before  they  were  entered  on  the 
rolls  of  the  active  force.  Many  of  these 
were  taken  sick  and  died,  without  ever 
appearing  on  the  rolls  of  the  actual  force. 
Again,  thousands  of  men  were  discharged 
in  Mexico,  as  their  time  expired  ;  and,  of 
these,  many  died.  These  facts  are  known 
and  admitted  by  the  officers  of  the  army. 
It  may  be  said,  then,  with  truth,  that  the 
real  and  entire  loss  of  life,  from  the  inva- 
sion of  Mexico,  was  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  men. 

"2.  The  Loss  of  Money.  —  The  treasu- 
ry reports,  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and 
some  allowance  for  arrears,  will  enable 
us  to  come  very  near  the  true  cost  of  the 
war.  The  war  commenced,  in  respect  to 
the  action  of  our  government  for  prepa- 
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ration  and  provisions,  in  May,  1846 ;  and 
the  army  was  not  withdrawn  from  Mex- 
ico till  June,  1848.  The  actual  war,  then, 
occupies  a  little  more  than  two  years. 
The  appropriations  by  law  we  know,  the 
balance  in  the  treasury  we  know,  and 
the  payments  under  the  treaty  we  know. 
There  is  nothing  left  to  conjecture,  then, 
but  the  amount  which  may  be  supposed 
necessary  to  cover  arrears.  There  is,  how- 
ever, yet  another  expenditure,  which  is 
equivalent  to  money,  although  not  paid 
in  money :  this  is  the  bounty-lands.  By 
the  act  of  Congress  passed  in  February, 
1847,  each  regular  soldier  and  each  vol- 
unteer, who  dies,  or  is  discharged  by  rea- 
son of  wounds,  or  is  regularly  discharged, 
is  entitled  to  a  warrant  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  the  public  lands.  The 
number  of  volunteers  actually  in  Mexico 
was  about  fifty-six  thousand,  and  the  num- 
ber of  soldiers  enlisted  since  the  close  of 
the  war  about  twenty -nine  thousand. 
About  eighty-five  thousand  men,  or,  if 
dead,  their  heirs  and  representatives,  are 
entitled  to  land-warrants.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  them,  we  may  assume,  will  be 
taken  out  and  entered  in  the  land-offices, 
generally  by  those  who  have  speculated 
in  them.  Almost  thirteen  millions  of 
acres  will  be  required  to  meet  the  land- 
warrants  issued  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Mexican  war !  If  sold  by  the  United 
States,  the  value,  at  the  minimum  price, 
is  more  than  sixteen  millions  of  dollars. 
The  government  has,  however,  fixed  a 
commutation  price  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars in  scrip  for  each  hundred  and  sixty 
acres.  Taking  that  as  the  standard  of 
value  for  land-warrants,  we  have  eight 


and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  for  that 
account.  The  arrearages  of  expense  at- 
tending the  return  and  disbanding  of  the 
army  can  not  be  very  closely  estimated  ; 
but  we  may  safely  assume  this  item  at 
not  less  than  ten  millions  of  dollars.  The 
balance  in  the  treasury,  as  reported  by 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  May, 
1846,  was  eight  millions.  The  cost  of 
the  war,  then,  stands  thus  :  — 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  May,  1846 . .   $8,000,000 
Appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  fis- 
cal years  1846  and  1847 120,000,000 

Appropriated  for  the  arrearages  of 

1847 16,000,000 

To  be  paid  under  the  Mexican  Trea- 
ty     20,000,000 

Value  of  land-warrants  issued 8,500,000 

Add  probable  arrearages 10,000,000 


$182,500,000 
Deduct  from  this  civil  expenses 16,000,000 


Total  expenses  of  the  Mexican  War,  $166,500,000 

"  To  find  the  debt,  which  must  ulti- 
mately appear  on  the  books  of  the  treas- 
ury department,  the  following  deductions 
must  be  made  :  — 

Balance  in  the  treasury $8,000,000 

Value  of  land-warrants 8,500,000 

Ordinary  revenue  of  two  years 65,000,000 


$81,500,000 
Deduct  from  the  aggregate  above, 

and  there  remains  a  debt  of $85,000,000 

"At  least  this  sum  must  remain,  as  a 
permanent  debt  against  the  United  States, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  war  with  Mexico. 

"3.  The  Gain  in  Territory.  —  The  gain 
may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  as  the 
provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  California. 
But  what  are  these  ?  Who  knows  them  ? 
Who  can  estimate  them  ?     Taken  as  so 
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much  surface  of  the  earth,  this  is  a  vast 
space ;  but  a  space  absolutely  hid  from 
the  eyes  of  civilization  —  an  untrodden, 
untenanted  wilderness  !*  The  southern 
boundary  of  New  Mexico  is  near  the  thir- 
ty-second degree  of  latitude,  and  San  Die- 
go on  the  Pacific  is  but  a  little  north  of 
it.  The  northern  boundary  of  New  Cali- 
fornia is  in  latitude  forty-two  degrees,  be- 
ing formerly  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  United  States.  The  eastern  bound- 
ary of  New  Mexico  is  on  the  average  lon- 
gitude of  twenty-nine  degrees  west  from 
Washington,  and  the  Pacific  coast  of  Cal- 
ifornia is  on  the  average  longitude  of 
forty-four  degrees,  varying  in  fact  from 
forty  to  forty-seven  degrees.  We  have 
an  immense  space  of  country,  then — about 
ten  degrees  north  and  south,  and  fifteen 
degrees  east  and  west :  this  makes  seven 
hundred  miles  north  and  south,  and  nine 
hundred  miles  east  and  west.  This  sur- 
face makes  six  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand square  miles,  equal  in  space  to  fifteen 
large  states !  But  will  the  greater  part 
of  this  vast  space  ever  be  inhabited  by 
any  but  the  restless  hunter  and  the  wan- 

*  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  reflections  of  the 
writer  were  made  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1848. 


dering  trapper  ?  Two  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  of  this  territory,  in  New  Cal- 
ifornia, have  been  trod  by  the  feet  of  no 
civilized  being.  No  spy,  or  pioneer,  or 
vagrant  trapper,  has  ever  returned  to  re- 
port the  character  and  scenery  of  that 
waste  and  lonely  wilderness.  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  square  miles  more  are  oc- 
cupied with  broken  mountains  and  dreary 
wilds.  But  little  remains,  then,  for  civil- 
ization. Of  that  little,  however,  there  is 
a  future  value,  which  may  not  now  be 
counted,  in  the  fine  ports  and  broad  coast 
which  look  out  on  the  noble  Pacific.  Be- 
yond that  live  four  hundred  millions  of 
the  human  race.  Soon  their  minds,  as 
well  as  their  commerce  and  their  kino;- 
doms,  will  be  open  to  the  brighter  and 
purer  light  of  Christianity.  We  shall 
hurry  the  men  and  the  produce  of  our 
land,  on  mighty  railroads,  to  the  Pacific  ! 
Great  cities  we  shall  have  there !  Na- 
tions will  come  to  us,  and  we  shall  go  to 
them !  And  this  continent  will  be  the 
highway  for  the  multitudes  of  the  world 
and  for  the  spread  of  the  glorious  light 
of  Christian  progress  !"* 

*  "The  Mexican  War,"  &c,  by  Edward  D.  Mansfield. 
New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1850. 
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PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE,  MAY  11,  1846, 

RELATIVE   TO   THE 

COMMENCEMENT    OF   HOSTILITIES    BY   MEXICO. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

The  existing  state  of  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  renders  it  proper  that 
I  should  bring  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress.  In  my  message  at  the  commencement 
of  your  present  session,  the  state  of  these  rela- 
tions, the  causes  which  led  to  the  suspension  of 
diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
in  March,  1845,  and  the  long-continued  and  un- 
redressed wrongs  and  injuries  committed  by  the 
Mexican  government  on  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  in  their  persons  and  property,  were  briefly 
set  forth. 

As  the  facts  and  opinions  which  were  then  laid- 
before  you  were  carefully  considered,  I  can  not 
better  express  my  present  convictions  of  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  up  to  that  time,  than  by  referring 
you  to  that  communication. 

The  strong  desire  to  establish  peace  with  Mex- 
ico on  liberal  and  honorable  terms,  and  the  readi- 
ness of  this  government  to  regulate  and  adjust 
our  boundary,  and  other  causes  of  difference  with 
that  power,  on  such  fair  and  equitable  principles 
as  would  lead  to  permanent  relations  of  the  most 
friendly  nature,  induced  me,  in  September  last, 
to  seek  the  reopening  of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Every  measure  adopt- 
ed on  our  part  had  for  its  object  the  furtherance 
of  these  desired  results.  In  communicating  to 
Congress  a  succinct  statement  of  the  injuries 
which  we  had  suffered  from  Mexico,  and  which 


have  been  accumulating  during  a  period  of  more 
than  twenty  years,  every  expression  that  could 
tend  to  inflame  the  people  of  Mexico,  or  defeat 
or  delay  a  pacific  result,  was  carefully  avoided. 
An  envoy  of  the  United  States  repaired  to  Mex- 
ico, with  full  powers  to  adjust  every  existing  dif- 
ference. But  though  present  on  the  Mexican  soil, 
by  agreement  between  the  two  governments,  in- 
vested with  full  powers,  and  bearing  evidence  of 
the  most  friendly  dispositions,  his  mission  has  been 
unavailing.  The  Mexican  government  not  only 
refused  to  receive  him,  or  listen  to  his  proposi- 
tions, but,  after  a  long-continued  series  of  men- 
aces, have  at  last  invaded  our  territory,  and  shed 
the  blood  of  our  fellow-citizens  on  our  own  soil. 

It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  state  more  in  de- 
tail the  origin,  progress,  and  failure  of  that  mis- 
sion. In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  given  in 
September  last,  an  inquiry  was  made,  on  the  13th 
of  October,  1845,  in  the  most  friendly  terms, 
through  our  consul  in  Mexico,  of  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  whether  the  Mexican  government 
"  would  receive  an  envoy  from  the  United  States, 
intrusted  with  full  powers  to  adjust  all  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute  between  the  two  governments ;" 
with  the  assurance  that  "  should  the  answer  be 
in  the  affirmative,  such  an  envoy  would  be  imme- 
diately despatched  to  Mexico."  The  Mexican 
minister,  on  the  15th  of  October,  gave  an  affirm- 
ative answer  to  this  inquiry ;  requesting,  at  the 
same  time,  that  our  naval  force  at  Vera  Cruz 
might  be  withdrawn,  lest  its  continued  presence 
might  assume  the  appearance  of  menace  and  co- 
ercion pending  the  negotiations.  This  force  was 
immediately  withdrawn.  On  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1845,  Mr.  John  Seidell,  of  Louisiana,  was 
commissioned  by  me  as  envoy  extraordinary  and 
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minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to 
Mexico,  and  was  intrusted  with  full  powers  to 
adjust  both  the  questions  of  the  Texas  boundary 
and  of  indemnification  to  our  citizens.  The  re- 
dress of  the  wrongs  of  our  citizens  naturally  and 
inseparably  blended  itself  with  the  question  of 
boundary.  The  settlement  of  the  one  question, 
in  any  correct  view  of  the  subject,  involves  that 
of  the  other.  I  could  not,  for  a  moment,  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  the  claims  of  our  much-injured 
and  long-suffering  citizens,  many  of  which  had 
existed  for  more  than  twenty  years,  should  be 
postponed  or  separated  from  the  settlement  of 
the  boundary  question. 

Mr.  Slidell  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  30th 
of  November,  and  was  courteously  received  by 
the  authorities  of  that  city.  But  the  government 
of  General  Hen-era  was  then  tottering  to  its  fall. 
The  revolutionary  party  had  seized  upon  the 
Texas  question  to  effect  or  hasten  its  overthrow. 
Its  determination  to  restore  friendly  relations 
with  the  United  States,  and  to  receive  our  min- 
ister, to  negotiate  for  the  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion, was  violently  assailed,  and  was  made  the 
great  theme  of  denunciation  against  it.  The  gov- 
ernment of  General  Herrera,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe,  was  sincerely  desirous  to  receive  our 
minister ;  but  it  yielded  to  the  storm  raised  by 
its  enemies,  and  on  the  21st  of  December  refused 
to  accredit  Mr.  Slidell,  upon  the  most  frivolous 
pretexts.  These  are  so  fully  and  ably  exposed  in 
the  note  of  Mr.  Slidell,  of  the  24th  of  December 
last,  to  the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  relations, 
herewith  transmitted,  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  further  detail  on  this  portion  of  the 
subject. 

Five  days  after  the  date  of  Mr.  Slidell's  note, 
General  Herrera  yielded  the  government  to  Gen- 
eral Paredes,  without  a  struggle,  and  on  the  30th 
of  December  resigned  the  presidency.  This  rev- 
olution was  accomplished  solely  by  the  army,  the 
people  having  taken  little  part  in  the  contest ; 
and  thus  the  supreme  power  in  Mexico  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  military  leader. 

Determined  to  leave  no  effort  untried  to  effect 
an  amicable  adjustment  with  Mexico,  I  directed 
Mr.  Slidell  to  present  his  credentials  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  General  Paredes,  and  ask  to  be  offi- 


cially received  by  him.  There  would  have  been 
less  ground  for  taking  this  step  had  General  Pa- 
redes come  into  power  by  regular  constitutional 
succession.  In  that  event,  his  administration 
would  have  been  considered  but  a  mere  constitu- 
tional continuance  of  the  government  of  General 
Herrera ;  and  the  i-efusal  of  the  latter  to  receive 
our  minister  would  have  been  deemed  conclusive, 
unless  an  intimation  had  been  given  by  General 
Paredes  of  his  desire  to  reverse  the  decision  of 
his  predecessor.  But  the  government  of  General 
Paredes  owes  its  existence  to  a  military  revolu- 
tion, by  which  the  subsisting  constitutional  au- 
thorities had  been  subverted.  The  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  entirely  changed,  as  well  as  all  the 
high  functionaries  by  whom  it  was  administered. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Slidell,  in  obe- 
dience to  my  directions,  addressed  a  note  to  the 
Mexican  minister  of  foreign  relations,  under  the 
date  of  the  1st  of  March  last,  asking  to  be  re- 
ceived by  that  government  in  the  diplomatic 
character  to  which  he  had  been  appointed.  This 
minister,  in  his  reply,  under  date  of  the  12th  of 
March,  reiterated  the  arguments  of  his  predeces- 
sor, and,  in  terms  that  may  be  considered  as  giv- 
ing just  grounds  of  offence  to  the  government 
and  people  of  the  United  States,  denied  the  ap- 
plication of  Mr.  Slidell.  Nothing,  therefore,  re- 
mained for  our  envoy  but  to  demand  his  pass- 
ports, and  return  to  his  own  country. 

Thus  the  government  of  Mexico,  though  sol- 
emnly pledged  by  official  acts,  in  October  last,  to 
receive  and  accredit  an  American  envoy,  violated 
their  plighted  faith,  and  refused  the  offer  of  a 
peaceful  adjustment  of  our  difficulties.  Not  only 
was  the  offer  rejected,  but  the  indignity  of  its 
rejection  was  enhanced  by  the  manifest  breach  of 
faith  in  refusing  to  admit  the  envoy,  who  came 
because  they  had  bound  themselves  to  receive 
him.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  offer  was  fruit- 
less from  the  want  of  opportunity  of  discussing 
it :  our  envoy  was  present  on  their  own  soil.  Nor 
can  it  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of  sufficient  powers : 
our  envoy  had  full  powers  to  adjust  every  ques- 
tion of  difference.  Nor  was  there  room  for  com- 
plaint that  our  propositions  for  settlement  were 
unreasonable  :  permission  was  not  even  given  our 
envoy  to  make  any  proposition  whatever.     Nor 
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can  it  be  objected  that  we,  on  our  part,  would 
not  listen  to  any  reasonable  terms  of  their  sug- 
gestion :  the  Mexican  government  refused  all  ne- 
gotiation, and  have  made  no  proposition  of  any 
kind. 

In  my  message  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  session,  I  informed  you  that,  upon  the 
earnest  appeal,  both  of  the  congress  and  conven- 
tion of  Texas,  I  had  ordered  an  efficient  military 
force  to  take  a  position  "between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Del  Norte."  This  had  become  necessa- 
ry, to  meet  a  threatened  invasion  of  Texas  by 
the  Mexican  forces,  for  which  extensive  military 
preparations  had  been  made.  The  invasion  was 
threatened  solely  because  Texas  had  determined, 
in  accordance  with  a  solemn  resolution  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  annex  herself 
to  our  Union ;  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  plainly  our  duty  to  extend  our  protection 
over  her  citizens  and  soil. 

This  force  was  concentrated  at  Corpus  Christi, 
and  remained  there  until  after  I  had  received 
such  information  from  Mexico  as  rendered  it 
probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment -would  refuse  to  receive  our  envoy. 

Meantime,  Texas,  by  the  final  action  of  our 
Congress,  had  become  an  integral  part  of  our 
Union.  The  Congress  of  Texas,  by  its  act  of 
December  19,  1836,  had  declared  the  Rio  del 
Norte  to  be  the  boundary  of  that  republic.  Its 
jurisdiction  had  been  extended  and  exercised 
beyond  the  Nueces.  The  country  between  that 
river  and  the  Del  Norte  had  been  represented 
in  the  congress  and  in  the  convention  of  Texas ; 
had  thus  taken  part  in  the  act  of  annexation 
itself;  and  is  now  included  within  one  of  our 
congressional  districts.  Our  own  Congress  had. 
moreover,  with  great  unanimity,  by  the  act  ap- 
proved December  31,  1845,  recognised  the  coun- 
try beyond  the  Nueces  as  a  part  of  our  territory, 
by  including  it  within  our  own  revenue-system ; 
and  a  revenue-officer,  to  reside  within  that  dis- 
trict, has  been  appointed,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate.  It  became,  therefore, 
of  urgent  necessity  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
that  portion  of  our  country.  Accordingly,  on 
the  13th  of  January  last,  instructions  were  issued 
to  the  general  in  command  of  these  troops  to  oc- 


cupy the  left  bank  of  the  Del  Norte.  This  river 
which  is  the  southwestern  boundary  of  the  state 
of  Texas,  is  an  exposed  frontier :  from  this  quar- 
ter invasion  was  threatened  ;  upon  it,  and  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  in  the  judgment  of  high  mili- 
tary experience,  are  the  proper  stations  for  the 
protecting  forces  of  the  government.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  important  consideration,  several  oth- 
ers occurred  to  induce  this  movement.  Among 
these  are  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  ports  at 
Brazos  Santiago  and  the  mouth  of  the  Del  Norte 
for  the  reception  of  supplies  by  sea ;  the  stronger 
and  more  healthful  military  positions ;  the  conve- 
nience for  obtaining  a  read}-  and  a  more  abundant 
supply  of  provisions,  water,  fuel,  and  forage ;  and 
the  advantages  which  are  afforded  by  the  Del 
Norte  in  forwarding  supplies  to  such  posts  as 
may  be  established  in  the  interior  and  upon  the 
Indian  frontier. 

The  movement  of  the  troops  to  the  Del  Norte 
was  made  by  the  commanding  general,  under  pos- 
itive instructions  to  abstain  from  all  aggressive 
acts  toward  Mexico  or  Mexican  citizens,  and  to 
regard  the  relations  between  that  republic  and 
the  United  States  as  peaceful,  unless  she  should 
declare  war,  or  commit  acts  of  hostility  indica- 
tive of  a  state  of  war.  He  was  specially  directed 
to  protect  private  property  and  respect  personal 
rights. 

The  army  moved  from  Corpus  Christi  on  the 
11th  of  March,  and  on  the  28th  of  that  month 
arrived  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Del  Norte,  oppo- 
site to  Matamoras,  where  it  encamped  on  a  com- 
manding position,  which  has  since  been  strength- 
ened by  the  erection  of  field-works.  A  depot  has 
also  been  established  at  Point  Isabel,  near  the 
Brazos  Santiago,  thirty  miles  in  the  rear  of  the 
encampment.  The  selection  of  his  position  was 
necessarily  confided  to  the  judgment  of  the  gen- 
eral in  command. 

The  Mexican  forces  at  Matamoras  assumed  a 
belligerent  attitude,  and,  on  the  12th  of  April, 
General  Ampudia,  then  in  command,  notified 
General  Taylor  to  break  up  his  camp  within 
twenty-four  hours,  and  to  retire  beyond  the  Nue- 
ces river ;  and,  in  the  event  of  his  failure  to  com- 
ply with  these  demands,  announced  that  arms, 
and  arms  alone,  must  decide  the  question.     But 
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no  open  act  of  hostility  was  committed  until  the 
24th  of  April.  On  that  day,  General  Arista,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Mexican 
forces,  communicated  to  General  Taylor  that  he 
"  considered  hostilities  commenced,  and  should 
prosecute  them."  A  party  of  dragoons,  of  sixty- 
three  men  and  officers,  were  on  the  same  day 
despatched  from  the  American  camp  up  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  on  its  left  bank,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  Mexican  troops  had  crossed  or  were  prepar- 
ing to  cross  the  river,  "became  engaged  with  a 
large  body  of  these  troops,  and,  after  a  short 
affair,  in  which  some  sixteen  were  killed  and 
wounded,  appear  to  have  been  surrounded  and 
compelled  to  surrender." 

The  grievous  wrongs  perpetrated  by  Mexico 
upon  our  citizens  throughout  a  long  period  of 
years  remain  unredressed ;  and  solemn  treaties, 
pledging  her  public  faith  for  this  redress,  have 
been  disregarded.  A  government  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  enforce  the  execution  of  such  trea- 
ties, fails  to  perform  one  of  its  plainest  duties. 

Our  commerce  with  Mexico  has  been  almost 
annihilated.  It  was  formerly  highly  beneficial  to 
both  nations ;  but  our  merchants  have  been  de- 
terred from  prosecuting  it  by  the  system  of  out- 
rage and  extortion  which  the  Mexican  authorities 
have  pursued  against  them,  while  their  appeals 
through  their  own  government  for  indemnity 
have  been  made  in  vain.  Our  forbearance  has 
gone  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  be  mistaken  in  its 
character.  Had  we  acted  with  vigor  in  repelling 
the  insults  and  redressing  the  injuries  inflicted  by 
Mexico,  at  the  commencement,  we  should  doubt- 
less have  escaped  all  the  difficulties  in  which  we 
are  now  involved. 

Instead  of  this,  however,  we  have  been  exert- 
ing our  best  efforts  to  propitiate  her  good  will. 
Upon  the  pretext  that  Texas,  a  nation  as  inde- 
pendent as  herself,  thought  proper  to  unite  its 
destinies  with  our  own,  she  has  affected  to  be- 
lieve that  we  have  severed  her  rightful  territory, 
and  in  official  proclamations  and  manifestoes  has 
repeatedly  threatened  to  make  war  upon  us  for 
the  purpose  of  reconquering  Texas.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  have  tried  every  effort  at  reconciliation. 
The  cup  of  forbearance  had  been  exhausted,  even 
before  the  recent  information  from  the  frontier 


of  the  Del  Norte ;  but  now,  after  reiterated  men- 
aces, Mexico  has  passed  the  boundary  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  has  invaded  our  territory,  and  shed 
American  blood  upon  the  American  soil.  She 
has  proclaimed  that  hostilities  have  commenced, 
and  that  the  two  nations  are  now  at  war. 

As  war  exists,  and,  notwithstanding  all  our 
efforts  to  avoid  it,  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico 
herself,  we  are  called  upon  by  every  considera- 
tion of  duty  and  patriotism  to  vindicate  with  de- 
cision the  honor,  the  rights,  and  the  interests  of 
our  country. 

Anticipating  the  possibility  of  a  crisis  like  that 
which  has  arrived,  instructions  were  given  in  Au- 
gust last,  "as  a  precautionary  measure"  against 
invasion,  or  threatened  invasion,  authorizing  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  if  the  emergency  required,  to  accept 
volunteers,  not  from  Texas  only,  but  from  the 
states  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennes- 
see, and  Kentucky;  and  corresponding  letters 
were  addressed  to  the  respective  governors  of 
those  states.  These  instructions  were  repeated  ; 
and,  in  January  last,  soon  after  the  incorporation 
of  "  Texas  into  our  Union  of  states,"  General  Tay- 
lor was  further  "  authorized  by  the  j>resident  to 
make  a  requisition  upon  the  executive  of  that 
state  for  such  of  its  militia  force  as  may  be  needed 
to  repel  invasion,  or  to  secure  the  country  against 
apprehended  invasion."  On  the  2d  day  of  March 
he  was  again  reminded,  "  in  the  event  of  the  ap- 
proach of  any  considerable  Mexican  force,  prompt- 
ly and  efficiently  to  use  the  authority  with  which 
he  was  clothed  to  call  to  him  such  auxiliary  force 
as  he  might  need."  War  actually  existing,  and 
our  territory  having  been  invaded,  General  Tay- 
lor, pursuant  to  authority  vested  in  him  by  my 
direction,  has  called  on  the  governor  of  Texas  for 
four  regiments  of  state  troops,  two  to  be  mount- 
ed and  two  to  serve  on  foot ;  and  on  the  gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana  for  four  regiments  of  infantry, 
to  be  sent  to  him  as  soon  as  practicable. 

In  further  vindication  of  our  rights  and  de- 
fence of  our  territory,  I  invoke  the  prompt  action 
of  Congress  to  recognise  the  existence  of  the  war, 
and  to  place  at  the  disposition  of  the  executive 
the  means  of  prosecuting  the  war  with  vigor,  and 
thus  hastening  the  restoration  of  peace.  To  this 
end  I  recommend  that  authority  should  be  given 
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to  call  into  the  public  service  a  large  body  of  vol- 
unteers, to  serve  for  not  less  than  six  or  twelve 
months,  unless  sooner  discharged.  A  volunteer 
force  is,  beyond  question,  more  efficient  than  any 
other  description  of  citizen-soldiers ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  a  number  far  beyond  that  re- 
quired would  readily  rush  to  the  field  upon  the 
call  of  their  country.  I  further  recommend  that 
a  liberal  provision  be  made  for  sustaining  our  en- 
tire military  force,  and  furnishing  it  with  supplies 
and  munitions  of  war. 

The  most  energetic  and  prompt  measures,  and 
the  immediate  appearance  in  arms  of  a  large  and 
overpowering  force,  are  recommended  to  Con- 
gress as  the  most  certain  and  efficient  means  of 
bringing  the  existing  collision  with  Mexico  to  a 
speedy  and  successful  termination. 

In  making  these  recommendations,  I  deem  it 
proper  to  declare  that  it  is  my  anxious  desire  not 
only  to  terminate  hostilities  sj^eedily,  but  to  bring 
all  matters  in  dispute  between  this  government 
and  Mexico  to  an  early  and  amicable  adjustment ; 
and,  in  this  view,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  renew 
negotiations  whenever  Mexico  shall  be  ready  to 
receive  propositions,  or  to  make  propositions  of 
her  own. 

I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  correspond- 
ence between  our  envoy  to  Mexico  and  the  Mex- 
ican minister  for  foreign  affairs ;  and  so  much  of 
the  correspondence  between  that  envoy  and  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  between  the  secretary  of 
war  and  the  general  in  command  on  the  Del 
Norte,  as  is  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of 

the  subject.  T  rr    -n 

J  James  K.  Polk. 

Washington,  May  11,  1846. 


No.  H. 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  MESSAGE 

DECB-JiBER  8,  1846. 

Fellow- Citizens  of  the  Senate 

and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  :— 

It  is  a  source  of  high  satisfaction  to  know  that 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  all  other 
nations,  with  a  single  exception,  are  of  the  most 
amicable  character.  Sincerely  attached  to  the 
policy  of  peace,  early  adopted  and  steadily  pur- 
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sued  by  this  government,  I  have  anxiously  de- 
sired to  cultivate  and  cherish  friendship  and  com- 
merce with  every  foreign  power.  The  spirit  and 
habits  of  the  American  people  are  favorable  to 
the  maintenance  of  such  international  harmony. 
In  adhering  to  this  wise  policy,  a  preliminary  and 
paramount  duty  obviously  consists  in  the  protec- 
tion of  our  national  interests  from  encroachment 
or  sacrifice,  and  our  national  honor  from  reproach. 
These  must  be  maintained  at  any  hazard.  They 
admit  of  no  compromise  or  neglect,  and  must  be 
scrupulously  and  constantly  guarded.  In  their 
vigilant  vindication,  collision  and  conflict  with 
foreign  powers  may  sometimes  become  unavoid- 
able. Such  has  been  our  scrupulous  adherence 
to  the  dictates  of  justice,  in  all  our  foreign  inter- 
course, that,  though  steadily  and  rapidly  advan- 
cing in  prosperity  and  power,  Ave  have  given  no 
just  cause  of  complaint  to  any  nation,  and  have 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  From  a  policy  so  sacred  to  humani- 
ty, and  so  salutary  in  its  effects  upon  our  political 
system,  wre  should  never  be  induced  voluntarily 
to  depart. 

The  existing  war  with  Mexico  was  neither  de- 
sired nor  provoked  by  the  United  States.  On 
the  contrary,  all  honorable  means  were  resorted 
to  to  avert  it.  After  years  of  endurance  of  atr- 
gravated  and  unredressed  wrongs  on  our  part, 
Mexico,  in  violation  of  solemn  treaty  stipulations, 
and  of  every  principle  of  justice  recognised  by 
civilized  nations,  commenced  hostilities,  and  thus 
by  her  own  act  forced  the  war  upon  us.  Long 
before  the  advance  of  our  army  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  we  had  amjne  cause  of  war 
against  Mexico ;  and  had  the  United  States  re- 
sorted to  this  extremity,  we  might  have  appealed 
to  the  whole  civilized  world  for  the  justice  of  our 
cause. 

I  deem  it  to  be  my  duty  to  present  to  you,  on 
the  present  occasion,  a  condensed  review  of  the 
injuries  Ave  had  sustained,  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  war,  and  of- its  progress  since  its  com 
mencement.  This  is  rendered  the  more  neces- 
sary because  of  the  misapprehensions  which  have 
to  some  extent  prevailed  as  to  its  origin  and  true 
character.  The  Avar  has  been  represented  as  un- 
just and  unnecessary,  and  as  one  of  aggression  on 
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our  part  upon  a  weak  and  injured  enemy.  Such 
erroneous  views,  though  entertained  by  but  few, 
have  been  widely  and  extensively  circulated,  not 
only  at  home,  but  have  been  spread  throughout 
Mexico  and  the  whole  world.  A  more  effectual 
means  could  not  have  been  devised  to  encourage 
the  enemy  and  protract  the  war  than  to  advocate 
and  adhere  to  their  cause,  and  thus  give  them 
"  aid  and  comfort." 

It  is  a  source  of  national  pride  and  exultation, 
that  the  great  body  of  our  people  have  thrown 
no  such  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  government 
in  prosecuting  the  war  successfully,  but  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  eminently  patriotic,  and 
ready  to  vindicate  their  country's  honor  and  in- 
terests at  any  sacrifice.  The  alacrity  and  prompt- 
ness Avith  which  our  volunteer  forces  rushed  to 
the  field  on  their  country's  call,  prove  not  only 
their  patriotism,  but  their  deep  conviction  that 
our  cause  is  just. 

The  wrongs  which  we  have  suffered  from  Mex- 
ico almost  ever  since  she  became  an  independent 
power,  and  the  patient  endurance  with  which  we 
have  borne  them,  are  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  modern  civilized  nations.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  if  these  wrongs  had  been 
resented  and  resisted  in  the  first  instance,  the 
present  war  might  have  been  avoided.  One  out- 
rage, however,  permitted  to  pass  with  impunity, 
almost  necessarily  encouraged  the  perpetration 
of  another,  until  at  last  Mexico  seemed  to  attrib- 
ute to  weakness  and  indecision  on  our  part  a  for- 
bearance which  was  the  offspring  of  magnanimity, 
and  of  a  sincere  desire  to  preserve  friendly  rela- 
tions with  a  sister  republic. 

Scarcely  had  Mexico  achieved  her  independ- 
ence, which  the  United  States  were  the  first 
among  the  nations  to  acknowledge,  when  she 
commenced  the  system  of  insult  and  spoliation 
which  she  has  ever  since  pursued.  Our  citizens 
engaged  in  lawful  commerce  were  imprisoned, 
their  vessels  seized,  and  our  flag  insulted  in  her 
ports.  If  money  was  wanted,  the  lawless  seizure 
and  confiscation  of  our  merchant-vessels  and  their 
cargoes  was  a  ready  resource ;  and  if,  to  accom- 
plish their  purposes,  it  became  necessary  to  im- 
prison the  owners,  captains,  and  crews,  it  was 
done.     Rulers  superseded  rulers   in  Mexico  in 


rapid  succession,  but  still  there  was  no  change  in 
this  system  of  depredation.  The  government  of 
the  United  States  made  repeated  reclamations  on 
behalf  of  its  citizens,  but  these  were  answered  by 
the  perpetration  of  new  outrages.  Promises  of 
redress  made  by  Mexico,  in  the  most  solemn 
forms,  were  postponed  or  evaded.  The  files  and 
records  of  the  department  of  state  contain  con- 
clusive proofs  of  numerous  lawless  acts  perpe- 
trated upon  the  property  and  persons  of  our  citi- 
zens by  Mexico,  and  of  wanton  insults  to  our 
national  flag.  The  interposition  of  our  govern 
ment  to  obtain  redress  was  again  and  again 
invoked,  under  circumstances  which  no  nation 
ought  to  disregard. 

It  was  hoped  that  these  outrages  would  cease, 
and  that  Mexico  would  be  restrained  by  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  conduct  of  civilized  nations 
in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  after  the 
treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,  of 
the  5th  of  April,  1831,  was  concluded  between 
the  two  republics ;  but  this  hope  soon  proved  to 
be  vain.  The  course  of  seizure  and  confiscation 
of  the  property  of  our  citizens,  the  violation  of 
their  persons,  and  the  insults  to  our  flag,  pursued 
by  Mexico  previous  to  that  time,  were  scarcely 
suspended  for  even  a  brief  period,  although  the 
treaty  so  clearly  defines  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  respective  parties,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mis- 
understand or  mistake  them.  In  less  than  seven 
years  after  the  conclusion  of  that  treaty,  our 
grievances  had  become  so  intolerable,  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  President  Jackson,  they  should  no 
longer  be  endured.  In  his  message  to  Congress 
in  February,  1837,  he  presented  them  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  body,  and  declared  that  "  the 
length  of  time  since  some  of  the  injuries  have 
been  committed,  the  repeated  and  unavailing  ap- 
plications for  redress,  the  wanton  character  of 
some  of  the  outrages  upon  the  property  and  per- 
sons of  our  citizens,  upon  the  officers  and  flag  of 
the  United  States,  independent  of  recent  insults 
to  this  government  and  people  by  the  late  ex- 
traordinary Mexican  minister,  would  justify  in 
the  eyes  of  all  nations  immediate  war."  In  a 
spirit  of  kindness  and  forbearance,  however,  he 
recommended  reprisals  as  a  milder  mode  of  re- 
dress.    He  declared  that  war  should  not  be  used 
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as  a  remedy  "by  just  and  generous  nations,  con- 
fiding in  their  strength,  for  injuries  committed, 
if  it  can  be  honorably  avoided,"  and  added :  "  It 
has  occurred  to  me  that,  considering  the  present 
embarrassed  condition  of  that  country,  we  should 
act  with  both  wisdom  and  moderation,  by  giving 
to  Mexico  one  more  opportunity  to  atone  for  the 
j>ast,  before  we  take  redress  into  our  own  hands. 
To  avoid  all  misconception  on  the  part  of  Mexico, 
as  well  as  to  protect  our  own  national  character 
from  reproach,  this  opportunity  should  be  given 
with  the  avowed  design  and  full  preparation  to 
take  immediate  satisfaction,  if  it  should  not  be 
obtained  on  a  repetition  of  the  demand  for  it. 
To  this  end  I  recommend  that  an  act  be  passed 
authorizing  reprisals,  and  the  use  of  the  naval 
force  of  the  United  States,  by  the  executive, 
against  Mexico,  to  enforce  them  in  the  event  of 
a  refusal  by  the  Mexican  government  to  come  to 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  matters  in  contro- 
versy between  us,  upon  another  demand  thereof, 
made  from  on  board  one  of  our  vessels-of-war  on 
the  coast  of  Mexico." 

Committees  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  to 
which  this  message  of  the  president  was  referred, 
fully  sustained  his  views  of  the  character  of  the 
wrongs  which  we  had  suffered  from  Mexico,  and 
recommended  that  another  demand  for  redress 
should  be  made  before  authorizing  war  or  repri- 
sals. The  committee  on  foreign  relations,  of  the 
senate,  in  their  report,  say:  "After  such  a  de- 
mand, should  prompt  justice  be  refused  by  the 
Mexican  government,  we  may  appeal  to  all  na- 
tions, not  only  for  the  equity  and  moderation 
with  which  we  shall  have  acted  toward  a  sister 
republic,  but  for  the  necessity  which  will  then 
compel  us  to  seek  redress  for  our  wrongs,  either 
by  actual  war  or  by  reprisals.  The  subject  will 
then  be  presented  before  Congress,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  session,  in  a  clear  and 
distinct  form ;  and  the  committee  can  not  doubt 
but  that  such  measures  will  be  immediately  adopt- 
ed as  may  be  necessary  to  vindicate  the  honor  of 
the  country,  and  insure  ample  reparation  to  our 
injured  citizens." 

The  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  made  a  similar  recommenda- 
tion.    In  their  report,  they  say  that  they  "  fully 


concur  with  the  president  that  ample  cause  ex- 
ists for  taking  redress  into  our  own  hands,  and 
believe  that  we  should  be  justified  in  the  opinion 
of  other  nations  for  taking  such  a  step.  But  they 
are  willing  to  try  the  experiment  of  another  de- 
mand, made  in  the  most  solemn  form,  upon  the 
justice  of  the  Mexican  government,  before  any 
further  proceedings  are  adopted." 

No  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  is 
believed  to  have  existed  in  Congress  at  that  time ; 
the  executive  and  legislative  departments  con- 
curred ;  and  yet  such  has  been  our  forbearance, 
and  desire  to  preserve  peace  with  Mexico,  that 
the  wrongs  of  which  we  then  complained,  and 
which  gave  rise  to  these  solemn  proceedings,  not 
only  remain  unredressed  to  this  day,  but  addi- 
tional causes  of  complaint,  of  an  aggravated  char- 
acter, have  ever  since  been  accumulating. 

Shortly  after  these  proceedings,  a  special  mes- 
senger was  despatched  to  Mexico,  to  make  a  final 
demand  for  redress ;  and  on  the  20th  of  July,  1 83  7, 
the  demand  was  made.  The  reply  of  the  Mexican 
government  bears  date  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month,  and  contains  assurances  of  the  "  anxious 
wish"  of  the  Mexican  government  "not  to  de- 
lay the  moment  of  that  final  and  equitable  ad- 
justment which  is  to  terminate  the  existing  diffi- 
culties between  the  two  governments ;"  that 
"nothing  should  be  left  undone  -which  may  con- 
tribute to  the  most  speedy  and  equitable  deter- 
mination of  the  subjects  which  have  so  seriously 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  American  govern- 
ment ;"  that  the  "  Mexican  government  would 
adopt,  as  the  only  guides  for  its  conduct,  the  plain- 
est principles  of  public  right,  the  sacred  obligations 
imposed  by  international  law,  and  the  religious 
faith  of  treaties ;"  and  that  "  whatever  reason  and 
justice  may  dictate  respecting  each  case  will  be 
done."  The  assurance  was  further  given  that 
the  decision  of  the  Mexican  government  upon 
each  cause  of  complaint,  for  which  redress  had 
been  demanded,  should  be  communicated  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States  by  the  Mexican 
minister  at  Washington. 

These  solemn  assurances,  in  answer  to  our  de- 
mand for  redress,  were  disregarded.  By  making 
them,  however,  Mexico  obtained  further  delay. 
President  Van  Buren,  in  his  annual  message  to 
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Congress  of  the  5th  of  December,  1837,  states 
that  "although  the  larger  number"  of  our  de- 
mands for  redress,  and  "  many  of  them  aggra- 
vated cases  of  personal  wrongs,  have  been  now 
for  years  before  the  Mexican  government,  and 
some  of  the  causes  of  national  complaint,  and 
those  of  the  most  offensive  character,  admitted 
of  immediate,  simple,  and  satisfactory  replies,  it 
is  only  within  a  few  days  past  that  any  specific 
communication  in  answer  to  our  last  demand, 
made  five  months  ago,  has  been  received  from 
the  Mexican  minister;"  and  that  "for  not  one  of 
our  public  complaints  has  satisfaction  been  given 
or  offered ;  that  but  one  of  the  cases  of  personal 
wrong  has  been  favorably  considered ;  and  that 
but  four  cases  of  both  descriptions,  out  of  all 
those  formally  presented  and  earnestly  pressed, 
have  as  yet  been  decided  upon  by  the  Mexican 
government."  President  Van  Buren,  believing 
that  it  would  be  vain  to  make  any  further  at- 
tempt to  obtain  redress  by  the  ordinary  means 
within  the  power  of  the  executive,  communicated 
this  opinion  to  Congress,  in  the  message  referred 
to,  in  which  he  said :  "  On  a  careful  and  deliber- 
ate examination  of  the  contents"  (of  the  corre- 
sjJondence  with  the  Mexican  government),  "and 
considering  the  spirit  manifested  by  the  Mexican 
government,  it  has  become  my  painful  duty  to 
return  the  subject  as  it  now  stands,  to  Congress, 
to  whom  it  belongs,  to  decide  upon  the  time,  the 
mode,  and  the  measure  of  redress."  Had  the 
United  States  at  that  time  adopted  compulsory 
measures,  and  taken  redress  into  their  own  hands, 
all  our  difficulties  with  Mexico  would  probably 
have  been  long  since  adjusted,  and  the  existing 
war  have  been  averted.  Magnanimity  and  mod- 
eration on  our  part  only  had  the  effect  to  com- 
plicate these  difficulties,  and  render  an  amicable 
settlement  of  them  the  more  embarrassing.  That 
such  measm-es  of  redress  under  similar  provoca- 
tions, committed  by  any  of  the  powerful  nations 
of  Europe,  would  have  been  promptly  resorted 
to  by  the  United  States,  can  not  be  doubted. 
The  national  honor,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
national  character  throughout  the  world,  as  well 
as  our  own  self-respect,  and  the  protection  due 
to  our  own  citizens,  would  have  rendered  such  a 
resort  indispensable.     The  history  of  no  civilized 


nation  in  modern  times  has  presented  within  so 
brief  a  period  so  many  wanton  attacks  upon  the 
honor  of  its  flag,  and  upon  the  property  and  per- 
sons of  its  citizens,  as  had  at  that  time  been  borne 
by  the  United  States  from  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties and  people.  But  Mexico  was  a  sister  repub- 
lic, on  the  North  American  continent,  occupying 
a  territory  contiguous  to  our  own,  and  was  in  a 
feeble  and  distracted  condition ;  and  these  con- 
siderations, it  is  presumed,  induced  Congress  to 
forbear  still  longer. 

Instead  of  taking  redress  into  our  own  hands, 
a  new  negotiation  was  entered  upon,  with  fair 
promises  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  but  with  the  real 
purpose,  as  the  event  has  proved,  of  indefinitely 
postponing  the  reparation  which  we  demanded, 
and  which  was  so  justly  due.  This  negotiation, 
after  more  than  a  year's  delay,  resulted  in  the 
convention  of  the  11th  of  April,  1839,  "for  the 
adjustment  of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  upon  the  government  of  the 
Mexican  republic."  The  joint  board  of  commis- 
sioners created  by  this  convention  to  examine  and 
decide  upon  these  claims  was  not  organized  until 
the  month  of  August,  1840,  and  under  the  terms 
of  the  convention  they  were  to  terminate  their 
duties  within  eighteen  months  from  that  time. 
Four  of  the  eighteen  months  were  consumed  in 
preliminary  discussions  on  frivolous  and  dilatory 
points  raised  by  the  Mexican  commissioners ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  month  of  December,  1 840, 
that  they  commenced  the  examination  of  the 
claims  of  our  citizens  upon  Mexico.  Fourteen 
months  only  remained  to  examine  and  decide 
upon  these  numerous  and  complicated  cases.  In 
the  month  of  February,  1842,  the  term  of  the 
commission  expired,  leaving  many  claims  undis- 
posed of  for  want  of  time.  The  claims  which 
were  allowed  by  the  board,  and  by  the  umpire 
•authorized  by  the  convention  to  decide  in  case 
of  disagreement  between  the  Mexican  and  Amer- 
ican commissioners,  amounted  to  two  million, 
twenty-six  thousand,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
dollars  and  sixty-eight  cents.  There  were  pend- 
ing before  the  umpire  when  the  commission  ex- 
pired additional  claims  which  had  been  examined 
and  awarded  by  the  American  commissioners, 
and  had  not  been  allowed  by  the  Mexican  com- 
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missioners,  amounting  to  nine  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight thousand,  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents,  upon  which  he 
did  not  decide,  alleging  that  his  authority  had 
ceased  with  the  termination  of  the  joint  commis- 
sion. Besides  these  claims,  there  were  others  of 
American  citizens  amounting  to  three  million, 
three  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand,  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  dollars  and  five  cents,  which 
had  been  submitted  to  the  board,  and  upon  which 
they  had  not  time  to  decide  before  their  final  ad- 
journment. 

The  sum  of  two  million,  twenty-six  thousand, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars  and  sixty- 
eight  cents,  which  had  been  awarded  to  the  claim- 
ants, was  a  liquidated  and  ascertained  debt  due 
by  Mexico,  about  which  there  could  be  no  dis- 
pute, and  which  she  was  bound  to  pay  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  convention.  Soon  after  the 
final  awards  for  this  amount  had  been  made,  the 
Mexican  government  asked  for  a  postponement 
of  the  time  of  making  payment,  alleging  that  it 
would  be  inconvenient  to  make  the  payment  at 
the  time  stipulated.  In  the  spirit  of  forbearing 
kindness  toward  a  sister  republic,  which  Mexico 
has  so  long  abused,  the  United  States  promptly 
complied  with  her  request.  A  second  convention 
was  accordingly  concluded  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments on  the  30th  of  January,  1843,  which 
upon  its  face  declares  that  "  this  new  arrange- 
ment is  entered  into  for  the  accommodation  of 
Mexico."  By  the  terms  of  this  convention,  all 
the  interest  due  on  the  awards  which  had  been 
made  in  favor  of  the  claimants  under  the  conven- 
tion of  the  11th  of  April,  1839,  was  to  be  paid  to 
them  on  the  30th  of  April,  1843,  and  "the  prin- 
cipal of  the  said  awards,  and  the  interest  accru- 
ing thereon,"  was  stipulated  to  "be  paid  in  five 
years,  in  equal  instalments  every  three  months." 
Notwithstanding  this  new  convention  was  en- 
tered into  at  the  request  of  Mexico,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  her  from  embarrassment,  the 
claimants  have  only  received  the  interest  due  on 
the  30th  of  April,  1843,  and  three  of  the  twenty 
instalments.  Although  the  payment  of  the  sum 
thus  liquidated,  and  confessedly  due  by  Mexico  to 
our  citizens  as  indemnity  for  acknowledged  acts 
of  outrage  and  wrong,  was  secured  by  treaty,  the 


obligations  of  which  are  ever  held  sacred  by  all 
just  nations,  yet  Mexico  has  violated  this  solemn 
engagement  by  failing  and  refusing  to  make  the 
payment.  The  two  instalments  due  in  April  and 
July,  1 844,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  con- 
nected with  them,  have  been  assumed  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  discharged  to  the  claimants,  but 
they  are  still  due  by  Mexico.  But  this  is  not  all 
of  which  we  have  just  cause  of  complaint.  To 
provide  a  remedy  for  the  claimants  whose  cases 
were  not  decided  by  the  joint  commission  under 
the  convention  of  April  11,  1839,  it  was  expressly 
stipulated  by  the  sixth  article  of  the  convention 
of  the  30th  of  January,  1843,  that  "a  new  con- 
vention shall  be  entered  into  for  the  settlement 
of  all  claims  of  the  government  and  citizens  of 
the  United  States  against  the  republic  of  Mexico 
which  were  not  finally  decided  by  the  late  com- 
mission, which  met  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
and  of  all  claims  of  the  government  and  citizens 
of  Mexico  against  the  United  States." 

In  conformity  with  this  stipulation,  a  third  con- 
vention was  concluded  and  signed  at  the  city  of 
Mexico  on  the  20th  of  November,  1843,  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  governments,  by 
which  provision  was  made  for  ascertaining  and 
paying  these  claims.  In  January,  1844,  this  con- 
vention was  ratified  by  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  with  two  amendments,  which  were  mani- 
festly reasonable  in  their  character.  Upon  a  ref- 
erence of  the  amendments  proposed  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico,  the  same  evasions,  difficul- 
ties, and  delays  were  interposed  which  have  so 
long  marked  the  policy  of  that  government  tow- 
ard the  United  States.  It  has  not  even  yet  de- 
cided whether  it  would  or  would  not  accede  to 
them,  although  the  subject  has  been  repeatedly 
pressed  upon  its  consideration. 

Mexico  has  thus  violated  a  second  time  the 
faith  of  treaties,  by  failing  or  refusing  to  carry 
into  effect  the  sixth  article  of  the  convention  of 
January,  1843. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  wrongs  which  we 
have  suffered  and  patiently  endured  from  Mex- 
ico through  a  long  series  of  years.  So  far  from 
affording  reasonable  satisfaction  for  the  injuries 
and  insults  we  had  borne,  a  great  aggravation 
of  them  consists  in  the  fact  that  while  the  United 
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States,  anxious  to  preserve  a  good  understanding 
with  Mexico,  have  been  constantly  but  vainly 
employed  in  seeking  redress  for  past  wrongs,  new 
outrages  were  constantly  occurring,  which  have 
continued  to  increase  our  causes  of  complaint  and 
to  swell  the  amount  of  our  demands.  While  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  were  conducting  a 
lawful  commerce  with  Mexico,  under  the  guar- 
anty of  a  treaty  of  "  amity,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation," many  of  them  have  suffered  all  the  inju- 
ries which  would  have  resulted  from  open  war. 
This  treaty,  instead  of  affording  protection  to 
our  citizens,  has  been  the  means  of  inviting  them 
into  the  ports  of  Mexico,  that  they  might  be,  as 
they  have  been  in  numerous  instances,  plundered 
of  their  property  and  deprived  of  their  personal 
liberty  if  they  dared  insist  on  their  rights.  Had 
the  unlawful  seizures  of  American  property,  and 
the  violation  of  the  personal  liberty  of  our  citi- 
zens, to  say  nothing  of  the  insults  to  our  flag 
which  have  occurred  in  the  ports  of  Mexico, 
taken  place  on  the  high-seas,  they  would  them- 
selves long  since  have  constituted  a  state  of  act- 
ual war  between  the  two  countries.  In  so  long 
suffering  Mexico  to  violate  her  most  solemn  trea- 
ty obligations,  plunder  our  citizens  of  their  prop- 
erty, and  imprison  their  persons,  without  afford- 
ing them  any  redress,  we  have  failed  to  perform 
one  of  the  first  and  highest  duties  which  every 
government  owes  to  its  citizens ;  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been,  that  many  of  them  have  been 
reduced  from  a  state  of  affluence  to  bankruptcy. 
The  proud  name  of  American  citizen,  which  ought 
to  protect  all  who  bear  it  from  insult  and  injury 
throughout  the  world,  has  afforded  no  such  pro- 
tection to  our  citizens  in  Mexico.  We  had  am- 
ple cause  of  war  against  Mexico  long  before  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities.  But  even  then  we 
forbore  to  take  redress  into  our  own  hands,  until 
Mexico  herself  became  the  aggressor  by  invading 
our  soil  in  hostile  array  and  shedding  the  blood 
of  our  citizens. 

Such  are  the  grave  causes  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  against  Mexico — causes 
which  existed  long  before  the  annexation  of  Tex- 
as to  the  American  Union ;  and  yet,  animated  by 
the  love  of  peace,  and  a  magnanimous  modera- 
tion, we  did  not  adopt  those  measures  of  redress 


which,  under  such  circumstances,  are  the  justified 
resort  of  injured  nations. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States 
constituted  no  just  cause  of  offence  to  Mexico. 
The  pretext  that  it  did  so  is  wholly  inconsistent, 
and  irreconcilable  with  well-authenticated  facts 
connected  Avith  the  revolution  by  which  Texas 
became  independent  of  Mexico.  That  this  may 
be  the  more  manifest,  it  may  be  proper  to  advert 
to  the  causes  and  to  the  history  of  the  principal 
events  of  that  revolution. 

Texas  constituted  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Louisiana,  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  France  in  the  year  1803.  In  the  year  1819, 
the  United  States,  by  the  Florida  treaty,  ceded 
to  Spain  all  that  part  of  Louisiana  within  the 
present  limits  of  Texas;  and  Mexico,  by  the  rev- 
olution which  separated  her  from  Spain,  and  ren- 
dered her  an  independent  nation,  succeeded  to 
the  rights  of  the  mother-country  over  this  terri- 
tory. In  the  year  1824,  Mexico  established  a 
federal  constitution,  under  which  the  Mexican 
republic  was  composed  of  a  number  of  sovereign 
states,  confederated  together  in  a  federal  union 
similar  to  our  own.  Each  of  these  states  had  its 
own  executive,  legislature,  and  judiciary,  and,  for 
all  except  federal  purposes,  was  as  independent 
of  the  general  government,  and  that  of  the  other 
states,  as  is  Pennsylvania  or  Virginia  under  our 
constitution.  Texas  and  Coahuila  united  and 
formed  one  of  these  Mexican  states.  The  state 
constitution  which  they  adopted,  and  which  was 
approved  by  the  Mexican  confederacy,  asserted 
that  they  were  "free  and  independent  of  the 
other  Mexican  United  States,  and  of  every  other 
power  and  dominion  whatsoever ;"  and  proclaim- 
ed the  great  principle  of  human  liberty,  that  "  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state  resides  originally  and 
essentially  in  the  general  mass  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  it."  To  the  government  under  this 
constitution,  as  well  as  to  that  under  the  federal 
constitution,  the  people  of  Texas  owed  allegi- 
ance. 

Emigrants  from  foreign  countries,  including 
the  United  States,  were  invited  by  the  coloniza- 
tion laws  of  the  state  and  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  settle  in  Texas.  Advantageous  terms 
were  offered  to  induce  them  to  leave  their  own 
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country  and  become  Mexican  citizens.  This  in- 
vitation was  accepted  by  many  of  our  citizens,  in 
the  full  faith  that  in  their  new  home  they  would 
be  governed  by  laws  enacted  by  representatives 
elected  by  themselves,  and  that  their  lives,  liber- 
ty, and  property  would  be  protected  by  constitu- 
tional guaranties  similar  to  those  which  existed 
in  the  republic  they  had  left.  Under  a  govern- 
ment thus  organized  they  continued  until  the 
year  1835,  when  a  military  revolution  broke  out 
in  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  entirely  subverted 
the  federal  and  state  constitutions,  and  placed  a 
military  dictator  at  the  head  of  the  government. 

By  a  sweeping  decree  of  a  Congress  subservi- 
ent to  the  will  of  the  dictator,  the  several  state 
constitutions  were  abolished,  and  the  states  them- 
selves converted  into  mere  departments  of  the 
central  government.  The  people  of  Texas  were 
unwilling  to  submit  to  this  usurpation.  Resist- 
ance to  such  tyranny  became  a  high  duty.  Texas 
was  fully  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  cen- 
tral government  of  Mexico  from  the  moment  that 
government  had  abolished  her  state  constitution, 
and  in  its  place  substituted  an  arbitrary  and  de- 
spotic central  government. 

Such  were  the  principal  causes  of  the  Texan 
revolution.  The  people  of  Texas  at  once  deter- 
mined upon  resistance,  and  new  to  arms.  In  the 
midst  of  these  important  and  exciting  events,  how- 
ever, they  did  not  omit  to  place  their  liberties  upon 
a  secure  and  permanent  foundation.  They  elected 
members  to  a  convention,  who,  in  the  month  of 
March,  1836,  issued  a  formal  declaration  that 
their  "  political  connection  with  the  Mexican  na- 
tion has  for  ever  ended,  and  that  the  people  of 
Texas  do  now  constitute  a  free,  sovereign,  and 
independent  eepublic,  and  are  fully  invested 
with  all  the  rights  and  attributes  which  properly 
belong  to  independent  nations."  They  also  adopt- 
ed for  their  government  a  liberal  republican  con- 
stitution. About  the  same  time,  Santa  Anna, 
then  the  dictator  of  Mexico,  invaded  Texas  with 
a  numerous  army  for  the  purpose  of  subduing 
her  people,  and  enforcing  obedience  to  his  arbi- 
trary and  despotic  government.  On  the  21st  of 
April,  1836,  he  was  met  by  the  Texan  citizen- 
soldiers,  and  on  that  day  was  achieved  by  them 
the  memorable  victory  of  San  Jacinto,  by  which 


they  conquered  their  independence.  Consider- 
ing the  numbers  engaged  on  the  respective  sides, 
history  does  not  record  a  more  brilliant  achieve- 
ment. Santa  Anna  himself  was  among  the  cap- 
tives. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1836,  Santa  Anna  ac- 
knowledged, by  a  treaty  with  the  Texan  authori- 
ties, in  the  most  solemn  form,  "  the  full,  entire, 
and  perfect  independence  of  the  republic  of  Tex- 
as." It  is  true  he  was  then  a  prisoner-of-war ; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  he  had  failed  to  recon- 
quer Texas,  and  had  met  with  signal  defeat ;  that 
his  authority  had  not  been  revoked,  and  that  by 
virtue  of  this  treaty  he  obtained  his  personal  re- 
lease. By  it  hostilities  were  suspended,  and  the 
army  which  had  invaded  Texas  under  his  com- 
mand returned  in  pursuance  of  this  arrangement, 
unmolested,  to  Mexico. 

From  the  day  that  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto 
was  fought  until  the  present  hour,  Mexico  has 
never  possessed  the  power  to  reconquer  Texas. 
In  the  language  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  despatch  to  our  minister  in 
Mexico,  under  date  of  the  8th  of  July,  1842  — 
"  Mexico  may  have  chosen  to  consider,  and  may 
still  choose  to  consider  Texas  as  having  been  at 
all  times  since  1835,  and  as  still  continuing,  a 
rebellious  province ;  but  the  world  has  been 
obliged  to  take  a  very  different  view  of  the  mat- 
ter. From  the  time  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
in  April,  1836,  to  the  present  moment,  Texas  has 
exhibited  the  same  external  signs  of  national  in- 
dependence as  Mexico  herself,  and  with  quite  as 
much  stability  of  government.  Practically  free 
and  independent,  acknowledged  as  a  political 
sovereignty  by  the  principal  powers  of  the  world, 
no  hostile  foot  finding  rest  within  her  territory 
for  six  or  seven  years,  and  Mexico  herself  refrain- 
ing for  all  that  period  from  any  further  attempt 
to  re-establish  her  own  authority  over  that  terri- 
tory, it  can  not  but  be  surprising  to  find  Mr.  De 
Bocanegra"  (the  secretary  of  foreign  afFairs  of 
Mexico)  "  complaining  that  for  that  whole  period 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  its  government, 
have  been  favoring  the  rebels  of  Texas,  and  sup- 
plving  them  with  vessels,  ammunition,  and  money, 
as  if  the  war  for  the  reduction  of  the  province  of 
Texas  had  been  constantly  prosecuted  by  Mexico, 
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and  her  success  prevented  by  these  influences 
from  abroad."  In  the  same  despatch,  the  secre- 
tary of  state  affirms  that  "since  1837  the  United 
States  have  regarded  Texas  as  an  independent 
sovereignty,  as  much  as  Mexico ;  and  that  trade 
and  commerce  with  citizens  of  a  government  at 
war  with  Mexico  can  not,  on  that  account,  be 
regarded  as  an  intercourse  by  which  assistance 
and  succor  are  given  to  Mexican  rebels.  The 
whole  current  of  Mr.  De  Bocanegra's  remarks 
runs  in  the  same  direction,  as  if  the  independence 
of  Texas  had  not  been  acknowledged.  It  has 
been  acknowledged — it  was  acknowledged  in 
1837,  against  the  remonstrance  and  protest  of 
Mexico ;  and  most  of  the  acts  of  any  importance, 
of  which  Mr.  De  Bocanegra  complains,  flow  ne- 
cessarily from  that  recognition.  He  speaks  of 
Texas  as  still  being  '  an  integral  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Mexican  republic,'  but  he  can  not  but 
understand  that  the  United  States  do  not  so  re- 
gard it.  The  real  complaint  of  Mexico,  therefore, 
is,  in  substance,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  com- 
plaint against  the  recognition  of  Texan  indepen- 
dence. It  may  be  thought  rather  late  to  repeat 
that  complaint,  and  not  quite  just  to  confine  it  to 
the  United  States,  to  the  exemption  of  England, 
France,  and  Belgium ;  unless  the  United  States, 
having  been  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  Mexico  herself,  are  to  be  blamed  for 
setting  an  example  for  the  recognition  of  that  of 
Texas."  And  he  added  that  "the  constitution, 
public  treaties,  and  the  laws,  oblige  the  president 
to  regard  Texas  as  an  independent  state,  and  its 
territory  as  no  part  of  the  territory  of  Mexico." 
Texas  had  been  an  independent  state,  with  an  or- 
ganized government,  defying  the  power  of  Mex- 
ico to  overthrow  or  reconquer  her,  for  more  than 
ten  years  before  Mexico  commenced  the  present 
war  against  the  United  States.  Texas  had  given 
such  evidence  to  the  world  of  her  ability  to  main- 
tain her  separate  existence  as  an  independent 
nation,  that  she  had  been  formally  recognised  as 
such,  not  only  by  the  United  States,  but  by  sev- 
eral of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe.  These 
powers  had  entered  into  treaties  of  amity,  com- 
merce, and  navigation,  with  her.  They  had  re- 
ceived and  accredited  her  ministers  and  other 
diplomatic  agents  at  their  respective  courts,  and 


they  had  commissioned  ministers  and  diplomatic 
agents  on  their  part  to  the  government  of  Texas. 
If  Mexico,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  her  utter 
inability  to  subdue  or  reconquer  Texas,  still  stub- 
bornly refused  to  recognise  her  as  an  independent 
nation,  she  was  none  the  less  so  on  that  account. 
Mexico  herself  had  been  recognised  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation  by  the  United  States,  and  by 
other  powers,  many  years  before  Spain,  of  which, 
before  her  revolution,  she  had  been  a  colony, 
would  agree  to  recognise  her  as  such ;  and  yet 
Mexico  was  at  that  time,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  in  fact,  none  the  less  an  in- 
dependent power  because  Spain  still  claimed  her 
as  a  colony.  If  Spain  had  continued  until  the 
present  period  to  assert  that  Mexico  was  one  of 
her  colonies,  in  rebellion  against  her,  this  would 
not  have  made  her  so,  or  changed  the  fact  of  her 
independent  existence.  Texas,  at  the  period  of 
her  annexation  to  the  United  States,  bore  the 
same  relation  to  Mexico  that  Mexico  had  borne 
to  Spain  for  many  years  before  Spain  acknowl- 
edged her  independence,  with  this  important  dif- 
ference— that,  before  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States  was  consummated,  Mexico 
herself,  by  a  formal  act  of  her  government,  had 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  Texas  as  a 
nation.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  act  of  recognition, 
she  prescribed  a  condition,  which  she  had  no 
power  or  authority  to  impose,  that  Texas  should 
not  annex  herself  to  any  other  power ;  but  this 
could  not  detract  in  any  degree  from  the  recog- 
nition which  Mexico  then  made  of  her  actual  in- 
dependence. Upon  this  plain  statement  of  facts, 
it  is  absurd  for  Mexico  to  allege,  as  a  pretext  for 
commencing  hostilities  against  the  United  States, 
that  Texas  is  still  a  part  of  her  territory. 

But  there  are  those  who,  conceding  all  this  to 
be  true,  assume  the  ground  that  the  true  west- 
ern boundary  of  Texas  is  the  Nueces,  instead  of 
the  Rio  Grande ;  and  that,  therefore,  in  marching 
our  army  to  the  east  bank  of  the  latter  river,  we 
passed  the  Texan  line,  and  invaded  the  territory 
of  Mexico.  A  simple  statement  of  facts,  known 
to  exist,  will  conclusively  refute  such  an  assump- 
tion. Texas,  as  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
France  in  1803,  has  been  always  claimed  as  ex- 
tending west  to  the  Rio  Grande,  or  Rio  Bravo. 
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This  fact  is  established  by  the  authority  of  our 
most  eminent  statesmen  at  a  period  when  the 
question  was  as  well  if  not  better  understood 
than  it  is  at  present.  During  Mr.  Jefferson's  ad- 
ministration, Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinckney,  who 
had  been  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Madrid, 
charged,  among  other  things,  with  the  adjust- 
ment of  boundary  between  the  two  countries,  in 
a  note  addressed  to  the  Spanish  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  under  date  of  the  28th  of  January, 
1805,  assert  that  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana,  as 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  France,  "  are  the 
river  Perdido  on  the  east,  and  the  river  Bravo 
on  the  west ;"  and  they  add  that  "  the  facts  and 
principles  which  justify  this  conclusion  are  so 
satisfactory  to  our  government  as  to  convince  it 
that  the  United  States  have  not  a  better  right 
to  the  island  of  New  Orleans,  under  the  cession 
referred  to,  than  they  have  to  the  whole  district 
of  territory  which  is  above  described." 

Down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Florida  treaty, 
in  February,  1819,  by  which  this  territory  was 
ceded  to  Spain,  the  United  States  asserted  and 
maintained  their  territorial  rights  to  this  extent. 
In  the  month  of  June,  181 8,  during  Mi-.  Monroe's 
administration,  information  having  been  received 
that  a  number  of  foreign  adventurers  had  landed 
at  Galveston,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  settlement  in  that  vicinity,  a  special  mes- 
senger was  despatched  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  with  instructions  from  the  secre- 
tary of  state  to  warn  them  to  desist,  should  they 
be  found  there  "  or  any  other  place  north  of  the 
Rio  Bravo,  and  within  the  territory  claimed  by 
the  United  States."  He  was  instructed,  should 
they  be  found  in  the  country  north  of  that  river, 
to  make  known  to  them  "  the  surprise  with  which 
the  president  has  seen  possession  thus  taken,  with- 
out authority  from  the  United  States,  of  a  place 
within  their  territorial  limits,  and  upon  which  no 
lawful  settlement  can  be  made  without  their  sanc- 
tion." He  was  instructed  to  call  upon  them  to 
"  avow  under  what  national  authority  they  pro- 
fess to  act,"  and  to  give  them  due  warning  "  that 
the  place  is  within  the  United  States,  who  will 
suffer  no  permanent  settlement  to  be  made  there, 
under  any  authority  other  than  their  own."  As 
late  as  the  8th  of  July,  1842,  the  secretary  of 
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state  of  the  United  States,  in  a  note  addressed  to 
our  minister  in  Mexico,  maintains  that,  by  the 
Florida  treaty  of  1819,  the  territory  as  far  west 
as  the  Rio  Grande  was  confirmed  to  Spain.  In 
that  note  he  states  that,  "  by  the  treaty  of  the 
22d  of  February,  1819,  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  the  Sabine  was  adopted  as  the  line  of 
boundary  between  the  two  powers.  Up  to  that 
period,  no  considerable  colonization  had  been 
effected  in  Texas ;  but  the  territory  between  the 
Sabine  and  the  Rio  Grande  being  confirmed  to 
Spain  by  the  treaty,  applications  were  made  to 
that  power  for  grants  of  land  ;  and  such  grants, 
or  permissions  of  settlement,  were  in  fact  made 
by  the  Spanish  authorities  in  favor  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  proposing  to  emigrate  to  Texas 
in  numerous  families,  before  the  declaration  of 
independence  by  Mexico." 

The  Texas  which  was  ceded  to  Spain  by  the 
Florida  treaty  of  1819  embraced  all  the  country 
now  claimed  by  the  state  of  Texas  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande.  The  republic  of 
Texas  always  claimed  this  river  as  her  western 
boundary,  and  in  her  treaty  made  with  Santa 
Anna  in  May,  1836,  he  recognised  it  as  such.  By 
the  constitution  which  Texas  adopted  in  March, 
1836,  senatorial  and  representative  districts  were 
organized  extending  west  of  the  Nueces.  The 
Congress  of  Texas,  on  the  19th  of  December, 
1836,  passed  "an  act  to  define  the  boundaries  of 
the  republic  of  Texas,"  in  which  they  declared 
the  Rio  Grande  from  its  mouth  to  its  source  to 
be  their  boundary,  and  by  the  said  act  they  ex- 
tended their  "civil  and  political  jurisdiction" 
over  the  country  up  to  that  boundary.  During 
a  period  of  more  than  nine  years,  which  inter- 
vened between  the  adoption  of  her  constitution 
and  her  annexation  as  one  of  the  states  of  our 
Union,  Texas  asserted  and  exercised  many  acts 
of  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over  the  territory 
and  inhabitants  west  of  the  Nueces.  She  organ- 
ized and  defined  the  limits  of  counties  extending 
to  the  Rio  Grande.  She  established  courts  oi 
justice  and  extended  her  judicial  system  over  the 
territory.  She  established  a  customhouse,  and 
collected  duties,  and  also  post-offices  and  post- 
roads,  in  it.  She  established  a  land-office,  and 
issued  numerous  grants  for  land,  within  its  limits. 
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A  senator  and  a  representative  residing  in  it  were 
elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  republic,  and  served 
as  such  before  the  act  of  annexation  took  place. 
In  both  the  Congress  and  convention  of  Texas, 
which  gave  their  assent  to  the  terras  of  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States,  proposed  by  our  Con- 
gress, were  representatives  residing  west  of  the 
Nueces,  who  took  part  in  the  act  of  annexation 
itself.  This  was  the  Texas  which,  by  the  act  of 
our  Congress  of  the  29th  of  December,  1845,  was 
admitted  as  one  of  the  states  of  our  Union.  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  understood  the 
state  of  Texas  which  they  admitted  into  the  Union 
to  extend  beyond  the  Nueces  is  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  on  the  31st  of  December,  1845,  only 
two  days  after  the  act  of  admission,  they  passed 
a  law  "  to  establish  a  collection-district  in  the 
state  of  Texas,"  by  which  they  created  a  port  of 
delivery  at  Corpus  Christi,  situated  west  of  the 
Nueces,  and  being  the  same  point  at  which  the 
Texas  customhouse,  under  the  laws  of  that  repub- 
lic, had  been  located,  and  directed  that  a  surveyor 
to  collect  the  revenue  should  be  appointed  for 
that  port  by  the  president,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  senate.  A  surveyor  was 
accordingly  nominated,  and  confirmed  by  the  sen- 
ate, and  has  been  ever  since  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties.  All  these  acts  of  the  republic  of 
Texas,  and  of  our  Congress,  preceded  the  orders 
for  the  advance  of  our  army  to  the  east  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  Subsequently,  Congress  passed 
an  act  "  establishing  certain  post-routes,"  extend- 
ing west  of  the  Nueces.  The  country  west  of 
that  river  now  constitutes  a  part  of  one  of  the 
congressional  districts  of  Texas,  and  is  represent- 
ed in  the  house  of  representatives.  The  senators 
from  that  state  were  chosen  by  a  legislature  in 
which  the  country  west  of  that  river  was  repre- 
sented. In  view  of  all  these  facts,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  upon  what  ground  it  can  be  main- 
tained that,  in  occupying  the  country  west  of  the 
Nueces  with  our  army,  with  a  view  solely  to  its 
security  and  defence,  we  invaded  the  territory 
of  Mexico.  But  it  would  have  been  still  more 
difficult  to  justify  the  executive,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  see  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  if  in 
the  face  of  all  these  proceedings,  both  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Texas  and  of  the  United  States,  he  had 


assumed  the  responsibility  of  yielding  up  the  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  Nueces  to  Mexico,  or  of  refu- 
sing to  protect  and  defend  this  territory  and  its 
inhabitants,  including  Corpus  Christi,  as  well  as 
the  remainder  of  Texas,  against  the  threatened 
Mexican  invasion. 

But  Mexico  herself  has  never  placed  the  war 
which  she  has  waged  upon  the  ground  that  our 
army  occupied  the  intermediate  territory  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande.  Her  refuted 
pretension  that  Texas  was  not  in  fact  an  inde- 
pendent state,  but  a  rebellious  province,  was  ob- 
stinately persevered  in  ;  and  her  avowed  purpose 
in  commencing  a  war  with  the  United  States  was 
to  reconquer  Texas,  and  to  restore  Mexican  au- 
thority over  the  whole  territory  —  not  to  the 
Nueces  only,  but  to  the  Sabine.  In  view  of  the 
proclaimed  menaces  of  Mexico  to  this  effect,  I 
deemed  it  my  duty,  as  a  measure  of  precaution 
and  defence,  to  order  our  army  to  occupy  a  posi- 
tion on  our  frontier  as  a  military  post,  from  which 
our  troops  could  best  resist  and  repel  any  attempt- 
ed invasion  which  Mexico  might  make. 

Our  army  had  occupied  a  position  at  Corpus 
Christi,  west  of  the  Nueces,  as  early  as  August, 
1845,  without  complaint  from  any  quarter.  Had 
the  Nueces  been  regarded  as  the  true  western 
boundary  of  Texas,  that  boundary  had  been 
passed  by  our  army  many  months  before  it  ad- 
vanced to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
In  my  annual  message  of  December  last  I  in- 
formed Congress  that,  upon  the  invitation  of 
both  the  Congress  and  convention  of  Texas,  I 
had  deemed  it  proper  to  order  a  strong  squadron 
to  the  coasts  of  Mexico,  and  to  concentrate  an 
efficient  military  force  on  the  western  frontier 
of  Texas,  to  protect  and  defend  the  inhabitants 
against  the  menaced  invasion  of  Mexico.  In  that 
message  I  informed  Congress  that  the  moment 
the  terms  of  annexation  offered  by  the  United 
States  were  accepted  by  Texas,  the  latter  be- 
came so  far  a  part  of  our  own  country  as  to  make 
it  our  duty  to  afford  such  protection  and  defence ; 
and  that  for  that  purpose  our  squadron  had  been 
ordered  to  the  gulf,  and  our  army  to  "  take  a  po- 
sition between  the  Nueces  and  the  Del  Norte," 
or  Rio  Grande,  and  "  to  repel  any  invasion  of  the 
Texan  territory  which  might  be   attempted  by 
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the  Mexican  forces."  It  was  deemed  proper  to 
issue  this  order,  because,  soon  after  the  president 
of  Texas,  in  April,  1845,  had  issued  his  proclama- 
tion convening  the  Congress  of  that  republic,  for 
the  purpose  of  submitting  to  that  body  the  terms 
of  annexation  proposed  by  the  United  States,  the 
government  of  Mexico  made  serious  threats  of 
invading  the  Texan  territory.  These  threats  be- 
came more  imposing  as  it  became  more  appa- 
rent, in  the  progress  of  the  question,  that  the 
people  of  Texas  would  decide  in  favor  of  accept- 
ing the  terms  of  annexation ;  and,  finally,  they 
had  assumed  such  a  formidable  character  as  in- 
duced both  the  Congress  and  convention  of  Texas 
to  request  that  a  military  force  should  be  sent  by 
the  United  States  into  her  territory  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  and  defending  her  against  the 
threatened  invasion.  It  would  have  been  a  vio- 
lation of  good  faith  toward  the  people  of  Texas 
to  Lave  refused  to  afford  the  aid  which  they  de- 
sired against  a  threatened  invasion,  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed  by  their  free  determination  to 
annex  themselves  to  our  Union,  in  compliance 
with  the  overture  made  to  them  by  the  joint  res-  . 
olution  of  our  Congress. 

Accordingly,  a  portion  of  the  army  was  or- 
dered to  advance  into  Texas.  Corpus  Christi 
was  the  position  selected  by  General  Taylor.  He 
encamped  at  that  place  in  August,  1845,  and  the 
army  remained  in  that  position  until  the  11th  of 
March,  1846,  when  it  moved  westward,  and  on 
the  28th  of  that  month  reached  the  east  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  to  Matamoras.  This 
movement  was  made  in  pursuance  of  orders  from 
the  war  department,  issued  on  the  1.3th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1846.  Before  these  orders  were  issued,  the 
despatch  of  our  minister  in  Mexico,  transmitting 
the  decision  of  the  council  of  government  of  Mex- 
ico, advising  that  he  should  not  be  received,  and 
also  the  despatch  of  our  consul  residing  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  —  the  former  bearing  date  on  the 
17th,  and  the  latter  on  the  18th  of  December, 
]  845,  copies  of  both  of  which  accompanied  my 
message  to  Congress  of  the  11th  of  May  last  — 
were  received  at  the  department  of  state.  These 
communications  rendered  it  highly  probable,  if 
not  absolutely  certain,  that  our  minister  would 
not  be  received  by  the  government  of  General 


Herrera.  It  was  also  well  known  that  but  little 
hope  could  be  entertained  of  a  different  result 
from  General  Paredes,  in  case  the  revolutionary 
movement  which  he  was  prosecuting  should  prove 
successful,  as  was  highly  probable.  The  partisans 
of  Paredes,  as  our  minister,  in  the  despatch  re- 
ferred to,  states,  breathed  the  fiercest  hostility 
against  the  United  States,  denounced  the  pro- 
posed negotiation  as  treason,  and  openly  called 
upon  the  troops  and  the  people  to  put  down  the 
government  of  Herrera  by  force.  The  reconquest 
of  Texas,  and  war  with  the  United  States,  were 
openly  threatened.  These  were  the  circumstances 
existing,  when  it  was  deemed  proper  to  order  the 
army  under  the  command  of  General  Taylor  to 
advance  to  the  western  frontier  of  Texas,  and  oc- 
cupy a  position  on  or  near  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  apprehensions  of  a  contemplated  Mexican 
invasion  have  been  since  fully  justified  by  the 
event.  The  determination  of  Mexico  to  rush 
into  hostilities  with  the  United  States  was  after- 
ward manifested  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  note 
of  the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  affairs  to  our 
minister,  bearing  date  on  the  12th  of  March,  1846. 
Paredes  had  then  revolutionized  the  government, 
and  his  minister,  after  referring  to  the  resolution 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  had  been 
adopted  by  our  Congress  in  March,  1845,  pro- 
ceeds to  declare  that  "  a  fact  such  as  this,  or,  to 
speak  with  greater  exactness,  so  notable  an  act 
of  usurpation,  created  an  imperious  necessity  that 
Mexico,  for  her  own  honor,  should  repel  it  with 
proper  firmness  and  dignity.  The  supreme  gov- 
ernment had  beforehand  declared  that  it  would 
look  upon  such  an  act  as  a  casus  belli  /  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  this  declaration,  negotiation  was, 
by  its  very  nature,  at  an  end,  and  war  was  the 
only  recourse  of  the  Mexican  government." 

It  appears,  also,  that  on  the  4th  of  April  fol- 
lowing, General  Paredes,  through  his  minister 
of  war,  issued  orders  to  the  Mexican  general  in 
command  on  the  Texan  frontier  to  "attack"  our 
army  "  by  every  means  which  war  permits."  To 
this  General  Paredes  had  been  pledged  to  the 
army  and  people  of  Mexico  during  the  military 
revolution  which  had  brought  him  into  power. 
On  the  18th  of  April,  1846,  General  Paredes  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  commander  on  that  fron- 
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tier,  in  which  he  stated  to  him,  "At  the  present 
date  I  suppose  yon  at  the  head  of  that  valiant 
army,  either  lighting  already,  or  preparing  for 
the  operations  of  a  campaign  ;"  and  "  supposing 
you  already  on  the  theatre  of  operations,  and  with 
all  the  forces  assembled,  it  is  indispensable  that 
hostilities  be  commenced,  yourself  taking  the  in- 
itiative against  the  enemy." 

The  movement  of  our  army  to  the  Rio  Grande 
was  made  by  the  commanding  general  under  pos- 
itive orders  to  abstain  from  all  aggressive  acts 
toward  Mexico  or  Mexican  citizens,  and  to  re- 
gard the  relations  between  the  two  countries  as 
peaceful,  unless  Mexico  should  declare  war,  or 
commit  acts  of  hostility  indicative  of  a  state  of 
war;  and  these  orders  he  faithfully  executed. 
While  occupying  his  position  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  within  the  limits  of  Texas, 
then  recently  admitted  as  one  of  the  states  of 
our  Union,  the  commanding  general  of  the  Mexi- 
can forces,  who,  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  his 
government,  had  collected  a  large  army  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  Rio  Grande,  crossed  the 
river,  invaded  our  territory,  and  commenced  hos- 
tilities by  attacking  our  forces. 

Thus,  after  all  the  injuries  which  we  had  re- 
ceived and  borne  from  Mexico,  and  after  she  had 
insultingly  rejected  a  minister  sent  to  her  on  a 
mission  of  peace,  and  whom  she  had  solemnly 
agreed  to  receive,  she  consummated  her  long 
course  of  outrage  against  our  country  by  com- 
mencing an  offensive  war  and  shedding  the  blood 
of  our  citizens  on  our  own  soil. 

The  United  States  never  attempted  to  acquire 
Texas  by  conquest.  On  the  contrary,  at  an  early 
period  after  the  people  of  Texas  had  achieved 
their  independence,  they  sought  to  be  annexed  to 
the  United  States.  At  a  general  election  in  Sep- 
tember, 1836,  they  decided  with  great  unanimity 
in  favor  of  "  annexation  ;"  and  in  November  fol- 
lowing, the  Congress  of  the  republic  authorized 
the  appointment  of  a  minister,  to  bear  their  re- 
quest to  this  government.  This  government,  how- 
ever, having  remained  neutral  between  Texas  and 
Mexico  during  the  war  between  them,  and  con- 
sidering it  due  to  the  honor  of  our  country,  and 
our  fair  fame  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  that 
we  should  not  at  this  early  period  consent  to  an- 


nexation, nor  until  it  should  be  manifest  to  the 
whole  world  that  the  reconquest  of  Texas  by 
Mexico  was  impossible,  refused  to  accede  to  the 
overtures  made  by  Texas.  On  the  12th  of  April, 
1844,  and  after  more  than  seven  years  had  elapsed 
since  Texas  had  established  her  independence,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  for  the  annexation  of  that  re- 
public to  the  United  States,  which  was  rejected  by 
the  senate.  Finally,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1845, 
Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution  for  annexing 
her  to  the  United  States,  upon  certain  prelimi- 
nary conditions  to  which  her  assent  was  required. 
The  solemnities  which  characterized  the  deliber- 
ations and  conduct  of  the  government  and  people 
of  Texas,  on  the  deeply  interesting  questions  pre- 
sented by  these  resolutions,  are  known  to  the 
world.  The  Congress,  the  executive,  and  the 
people  of  Texas,  in  a  convention  elected  for  that 
purpose,  accepted  with  great  unanimity  the  pro- 
posed terms  of  annexation ;  and  thus  consum- 
mated upon  her  part  the  great  act  of  restoring 
to  our  federal  Union  a  vast  territory  which  had 
been  ceded  to  Spain  by  the  Florida  treaty  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 

After  the  joint  resolution  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States  had  been  passed 
by  our  Congress,  the  Mexican  minister  at  Wash- 
ington addressed  a  note  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
bearing  date  on  the  6th  of  March,  1845,  protest- 
ing against  it  as  "  an  act  of  aggression,  the  most 
unjust  which  can  be  found  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  modern  history — namely,  that  of  despoiling  a 
friendly  nation,  like  Mexico,  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  her  territory  ;"  and  protesting  against 
the  resolution  of  annexation,  as  being  an  act 
"  whereby  the  province  of  Texas,  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  Mexican  territory,  is  agreed  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  American  Union  ;"  and  he  an- 
nounced that,  as  a  consequence,  his  mission  to  the 
United  States  had  terminated,  and  demanded  his 
passports,  which  were  granted.  It  was  upon  the 
absurd  pretext,  made  by  Mexico  (herself  indebt- 
ed for  her  independence  to  a  successful  revolu- 
tion), that  the  republic  of  Texas  still  continued 
to  be,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  passed,  a 
province  of  Mexico,  that  this  step  was  taken  by 
the  Mexican  minister. 

Every  honorable  effort  has  been  used  by  me 
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to  avoid  the  war  which  followed,  bat  all  have 
proved  vain.  All  our  attempts  to  preserve  peace 
have  been  met  by  insult  and  resistance  on  the 
part  of  Mexico.  My  efforts  to  this  end  com- 
menced in  the  note  of  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  10th  of  March,  1845,  in  answer  to  that  of  the 
Mexican  minister.  While  declining  to  reoj)en  a 
discussion  which  had  already  been  exhausted,  and 
proving  again  what  was  known  to  the  whole  world 
—  that  Texas  had  long  since  achieved  her  inde- 
pendence—  the  secretary  of  state  expressed  the 
regret  of  this  government  that  Mexico  should 
have  taken  offence  at  the  resolution  of  annexation 
passed  by  Congress,  and  gave  assurance  that  our 
"  most  strenuous  efforts  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
amicable  adjustment  of  every  cause  of  complaint 
between  the  two  governments,  and  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  kindest  and  most  friendly  relations 
between  the  sister  republics." 

That  I  have  acted  in  the  spirit  of  this  assurance, 
will  appear  from  the  events  which  have  since  oc- 
curred. Notwithstanding  Mexico  had  abruptly 
terminated  all  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the 
United  States,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been 
the  first  to  ask  for  its  resumption,  yet,  waiving  all 
ceremony,  I  embraced  the  earliest  favorable  op- 
portunity to  "  ascertain  from  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment whether  they  would  receive  an  envoy 
from  the  United  States,  intrusted  with  full  power 
to  adjust  all  the  questions  in  dispute  between  the 
two  governments."  In  September,  1845,  I  be- 
lieved the  propitious  moment  for  such  an  over- 
ture had  arrived.  Texas,  by  the  enthusiastic  and 
almost  unanimous  will  of  her  people,  had  pro- 
nounced in  favor  of  annexation.  Mexico  herself 
had  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Texas,  subject  to  a  condition,  it  is  true,  which  she 
had  no  right  to  impose  and  no  power  to  enforce. 
The  last  lingering  hope  of  Mexico,  if  she  still 
could  have  retained  any,  that  Texas  would  ever 
again  become  one  of  her  provinces,  must  have 
been  abandoned. 

The  consul  of  the  United  States  at  the  city  of 
Mexico  was,  therefore,  instructed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  on  the  loth  of  September,  1S45,  to 
make  the  inquiry  of  the  Mexican  government. 
The  inquiry  was  made,  and  on  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1845,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the 


Mexican  government,  in  a  note  addressed  to  our 
consul,  gave  a  favorable  response — requesting, 
at  the  same  time,  that  our  naval  force  might  be 
withdrawn  from  Vera  Cruz  while  negotiations 
should  be  pending.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this 
note,  our  naval  force  was  promptly  withdrawn 
from  Vera  Cruz.  A  minister  was  immediately 
appointed,  and  departed  to  Mexico.  Everything 
bore  a  promising  aspect  for  a  speedy  and  peace- 
ful adjustment  of  all  our  difficulties.  At  the  date 
of  my  annual  message  to  Congress,  in  December 
last,  no  doubt  was  entertained  but  that  he  would 
be  received  by  the  Mexican  government,  and  the 
hope  was  cherished  that  all  cause  of  misunder- 
standing between  the  two  countries  would  be 
speedily  removed.  In  the  confident  hope  that 
such  would  be  the  result  of  his  mission,  I  in- 
formed Congress  that  I  forbore  at  that  time  to 
"recommend  such  ulterior  measures  of  redress 
for  the  wrongs  and  injuries  we  had  so  long  borne, 
as  it  would  have  been  proper  to  make  had  no 
such  negotiation  been  instituted."  To  my  sur- 
prise and  regret,  the  Mexican  government,  though 
solemnly  pledged  to  do  so,  upon  the  arrival  of  our 
minister  in  Mexico,  refused  to  receive  and  accred- 
it him.  When  he  reached  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  30th 
of  November,  1S45,  he  found  that  the  aspect  of 
affairs  had  undergone  an  unhappy  change.  The 
government  of  General  Herrera,  who  was  at  that 
time  president  of  the  republic,  was  tottering  to 
its  fall.  General  Paredes  (a  military  leader)  had 
manifested  his  determination  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  Herrera  by  a  military  revolution  ; 
and  one  of  the  principal  means  which  he  employed 
to  effect  his  purpose,  and  render  the  government  of 
Herrera  odious  to  the  army  and  people  of  Mexico, 
was  by  loudly  condemning  its  determination  to  re- 
ceive a  minister  of  peace  from  the  United  States, 
alleging  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Herrera,  by  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  to  dismember  the 
territory  of  Mexico,  by  ceding  away  the  depart- 
ment of  Texas.  The  government  of  Herrera  is 
believed  to  have  been  well  disposed  to  a  pacific 
adjustment  of  existing  difficulties;  but,  probably 
alarmed  for  its  own  security,  and  in  order  to  ward 
off  the  danger  of  the  revolution  led  by  Paredes, 
violated  its  solemn  agreement,  and  refused  to  re- 
ceive or  accredit  our  minister ;  and  this,  although 
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informed  that  he  had  been  invested  with  full 
power  to  adjust  all  questions  in  dispute  between 
the  two  governments.  Among  the  frivolous  pre- 
texts for  this  refusal,  the  principal  one  was,  that 
our  minister  had  not  gone  upon  a  special  mission, 
confined  to  the  question  of  Texas  alone,  leaving 
all  the  outrages  upon  our  flag  and  our  citizens  un- 
redressed. The  Mexican  government  well  knew 
that  both  our  national  honor  and  the  protection 
due  to  our  citizens  imperatively  required  that  the 
two  questions  of  boundary  and  indemnity  should 
be  treated  of  together,  as  naturally  and  insepa- 
rably blended;  and  they  ought  to  have  seen  that 
this  course  was  best  calculated  to  enable  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  extend  to  them  the  most  liberal  jus- 
tice. On  the  30th  of  December,  1845,  General 
Hen-era  resigned  the  presidency,  and  yielded  up 
the  government  to  General  Paredes  without  a 
struggle.  Thus  a  revolution  was  accomplished 
solely  by  the  army  commanded  by  Paredes,  and 
the  supreme  power  in  Mexico  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  military  usurper,  who  was  known  to 
be  bitterly  hostile  to  the  United  States. 

Although  the  prospect  of  a  pacific  adjustment 
with  the  new  government  was  unpromising,  from 
the  known  hostility  of  its  head  to  the  U.  States, 
yet,  determined  that  nothing  should  be  left  undone 
on  our  part  to  restore  friendly  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  our  minister  was  instructed  to 
present  his  credentials  to  the  new  government, 
and  ask  to  be  accredited  by  it  in  the  diplomatic 
character  in  which  he  had  been  commissioned. 
These  instructions  he  executed  by  his  note  of  the 
1st  of  March,  1846,  addressed  to  the  Mexican  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs ;  but  his  request  was  in- 
sultingly refused  by  that  minister,  in  his  answer 
of  the  12th  of  the  same  month.  No  alternative 
remained  for  our  minister  but  to  demand  his  pass- 
ports, and  return  to  the  United  States. 

Thus  was  the  extraordinary  spectacle  present- 
ed to  the  civilized  world,  of  a  government,  in 
violation  of  its  own  express  agreement,  having 
twice  rejected  a  minister  of  peace,  invested  with 
full  powers  to  adjust  all  the  existing  differences 
between  the  two  countries,  in  a  manner  just  and 
honorable  to  both.  I  am  not  aware  that  modern 
history  presents  a  parallel  case,  in  which,  in  time  of 
peace,  one  nation  has  refused  even  to  hear  propo- 


sitions from  another  for  terminating  existing-  diffi- 
culties  between  them.  Scarcely  a  hope  of  adjust- 
ing our  difficulties,  even  at  a  remote  day,  or  of 
preserving  peace  with  Mexico,  could  be  cherished 
while  Paredes  remained  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment. He  had  acquired  the  supreme  power 
by  a  military  revolution,  and  upon  the  most  sol- 
emn pledges  to  wage  war  against  the  United 
States,  and  to  reconquer  Texas,  which  he  claimed 
as  a  revolted  province  of  Mexico.  He  had  de- 
nounced as  guilty  of  ti-eason  all  those  Mexicans 
who  considered  Texas  as  no  longer  constituting 
a  part  of  the  territory  of  Mexico,  and  who  were 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  peace.  The  duration  of 
the  war  which  he  waged  against  the  United 
States  was  indefinite,  because  the  end  which  he 
proposed,  of  the  reconquest  of  Texas,  was  hope- 
less. Besides,  there  was  good  reason  to  believe, 
from  all  his  conduct,  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
convert  the  republic  of  Mexico  into  a  monarchy, 
and  to  call  a  foreign  European  prince  to  the 
throne.  Preparatory  to  this  end,  he  had,  during 
his  short  rule,  destroyed  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
tolerating  that  portion  of  it  only  which  openly 
advocated  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy.  The 
better  to  secure  the  success  of  his  ultimate  de- 
signs, he  had,  by  an  arbitrary  decree,  convoked 
a  Congress  —  not  to  be  elected  by  the  free  voice 
of  the  people,  but  to  be  chosen  in  a  manner  to 
make  them  subservient  to  his  will,  and  to  give 
him  absolute  control  over  their  deliberations. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  was  believed 
that  any  revolution  in  Mexico,  founded  upon  op- 
position to  the  ambitious  projects  of  Paredes, 
would  tend  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace  as  well 
as  prevent  any  attempted  European  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  the  North  American  continent  — 
both  objects  of  deep  interest  to  the  United  States. 
Any  such  foreign  interference,  if  attempted,  must 
have  been  resisted  by  the  United  States.  My 
views  upon  that  subject  were  fully  communicated 
to  Congress  in  my  last  annual  message.  In  any 
event,  it  was  certain  that  no  change  whatever  in 
the  government  of  Mexico  which  would  deprive 
Paredes  of  power  could  be  for  the  worse,  so  far 
as  the  United  States  were  concerned,  while  it 
was  highly  probable  that  any  change  must  be  for 
the  better. 
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This  was  the  state  of  affairs  existing  when 
Congress,  on  the  13th  of  May  last,  recognised 
the  existence  of  the  war  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  the  government  of  Paredes;  and  it 
became  an  object  of  much  importance,  with  a 
view  to  a  speedy  settlement  of  our  difficulties 
and  the  restoration  of  an  honorable  peace,  that 
Paredes  should  not  retain  power  in  Mexico. 

Before  that  time  there  were  symptoms  of  a  rev- 
olution in  Mexico,  favored,  as  it  was  understood 
to  be,  by  the  more  liberal  party,  and  especially 
by  those  who  were  opposed  to  foreign  interfe- 
rence and  to  the  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment. Santa  Anna  was  then  in  exile  in  Havana, 
having  been  expelled  from  power  and  banished 
from  his  country  by  a  revolution  which  occurred 
in  December,  1 844  ;  but  it  was  known  that  he  had 
still  a  considerable  party  in  his  favor  in  Mexico. 
It  was  also  equally  well  known  that  no  vigilance 
which  could  be  exerted  by  our  squadron  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  prevented  him  from  effect- 
ing a  landing  somewhere  on  the  extensive  gxxlf- 
coast  of  Mexico,  if  he  desired  to  return  to  his  coun- 
try. He  had  openly  professed  an  entire  change 
of  policy ;  had  exjnressed  his  regret  that  he  had 
subverted  the  federal  constitution  of  1824;  and 
avowed  that  he  was  now  in  favor  of  its  restora- 
tion. He  had  publicly  declared  his  hostility,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  to  the  establishment  of  a 
monarchy,  and  to  European  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  his  country.  Information  to  this  effect 
had  been  received,  from  sources  believed  to  be 
reliable,  at  the  date  of  the  recognition  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  war  by  Congress,  and  was  after- 
ward lully  confirmed  by  the  receipt  of  the  de- 
spatch of  our  consul  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  with 
the  accompanying  documents,  which  are  here- 
Avith  transmitted.  Besides,  it  was  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  must  see  the  ruinous  consequen- 
ces to  Mexico  of  a  war  with  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  would  be  his  interest  to  favor  peace. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  and  upon 
these  considerations  that  it  was  deemed  expedi- 
ent not  to  obstruct  his  return  to  Mexico,  should 
he  attempt  to  do  so.  Our  object  was  the  resto- 
ration of  peace  ;  and,  with  that  view,  no  reason 
Avas  perceived  Avhy  we  should  take  part  with  Pa- 
redes, and  aid  him,  by  means  of  our  blockade,  in 


preventing  the  return  of  his  rival  to  Mexico.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  believed  that  the  intestine 
divisions  which  ordinary  sagacity  could  not  but 
anticipate  as  the  fruit  of  Santa  Anna's  return  to 
Mexico,  and  his  contest  with  Paredes,  might 
strongly  tend  to  produce  a  disposition  Avith  both 
parties  to  restore  and  preserve  peace  with  the 
United  States.  Paredes  was  a  soldier  by  profes- 
sion, and  a  monarchist  in  principle.  He  had  but 
recently  before  been  successful  in  a  military  rev- 
olution, by  Avhich  he  had  obtained  poAver.  He 
was  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  United  States,  with 
Avhich  he  had  involved  his  country  in  the  existing 
war.  Santa  Anna  had  been  expelled  from  power 
by  the  army ;  was  known  to  be  in  open  hostility 
to  Paredes,  and  publicly  pledged  against  foreign 
intervention  and  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in 
Mexico.  In  view  of  these  facts  and  circumstances 
it  was,  that,  Avhen  orders  were  issued  to  the  com- 
mander of  our  naval  forces  in  the  gulf,  on  the  13th 
day  of  May  last,  the  same  day  on  which  the  ex- 
istence of  the  war  Avas  recognised  by  Congress, 
to  place  the  coasts  of  Mexico  under  blockade,  lie 
Avas  directed  not  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  Sairta 
Anna  to  Mexico,  should  he  attempt  to  return. 

A  reA'olution  took  place  in  Mexico  in  the  early 
part  of  August  following,  by  which  the  power  of 
Paredes  Avas  overthrown,  and  he  has  since  been 
banished  from  the  country,  and  is  now  in  exile. 
Shortly  afterward,  Santa  Anna  returned.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  his  return  may  not  yet 
prove  to  be  favorable  to  a  pacific  adjustment  of 
the  existing  difficulties,  it  being  manifestly  his 
interest  not  to  persevere  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
Avar  commenced  by  Paredes,  to  accomplish  a  pur- 
pose so  absurd  as  the  reconquest  of  Texas  to  the 
Sabine.  Had  Paredes  remained  in  power,  it  is 
morally  certain  that  any  pacific  adjustment  would 
have  been  hopeless. 

Upon  the  commencement  of  hostilities  by  Mex- 
ico against  the  United  States,  the  indignant  spirit 
of  the  nation  was  at  once  aroused.  Congress 
promptly  responded  to  the  expectations  of  the 
country,  and,  by  the  act  of  the  13th  of  May  last, 
recognised  the  fact  that  Avar  existed,  by  the  act 
of  Mexico,  between  the  United  States  and  that 
republic,  and  granted  the  means  necessary  for  its 
Arigorous  prosecution.     Being  involved  in  a  Avar 
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thus  commenced  by  Mexico,  and  for  the  justice 
of  which  on  our  part  we  may  confidently  appeal 
to  the  whole  world,  I  resolved  to  prosecute  it 
with  the  utmost  vigor.  Accordingly,  the  ports 
of  Mexico  on  the  gulf  and  on  the  Pacific  have 
been  placed  under  blockade,  and  her  territory 
invaded  at  several  important  points.  The  re- 
ports from  the  departments  of  war  and  the  navy 
will  inform  you  more  in  detail  of  the  measures 
adopted  in  the  emergency  in  which  our  country 
was  placed,  and  of  the  gratifying  results  which 
have  been  accomplished. 

The  various  columns  of  the  army  have  per- 
formed their  duty,  under  great  disadvantages, 
with  the  most  distinguished  skill  and  courage. 
The  victories  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palraa,  and  of  Monterey,  won  against  greatly  su- 
perior numbers,  and  against  most  decided  advan- 
tages in  other  respects  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
were  brilliant  in  their  execution,  and  entitle  our 
brave  officers  and  soldiers  to  the  grateful  thanks 
of  their  country.  The  nation  deplores  the  loss 
of  the  brave  officers  and  men  who  have  gallantly 
fallen  while  vindicating-  and  defending-  their  COUn- 
try's  rights  and  honor. 

It  is  a  subject  of  pride  and  satisfaction  that  our 
volunteer  citizen-soldiers,  who  so  promptly  re- 
sponded to  their  country's  call,  with  an  experi- 
ence of  the  discipline  of  a  camp  of  only  a  few 
weeks,  have  borne  their  part  in  the  hard-fought 
battle  of  Monterey  with  a  constancy  and  courage 
equal  to  that  of  veteran  troops,  and  worthy  of 
the  highest  admiration.  The  privations  of  long 
marches  through  the  enemy's  country  and  through 
a  wilderness,  have  been  borne  without  a  murmur. 
By  rapid  movements  the  province  of  New  Mex- 
ico, with  Santa  Fe,  its  capital,  has  been  captured 
without  bloodshed.  The  navy  has  co-operated 
with  the  army,  and  rendered  important  services : 
if  not  so  brilliant,  it  is  because  the  enemy  had  no 
force  to  meet  them  on  their  own  element,  and 
because  of  the  defences  which  Nature  has  inter- 
posed in  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation  on  the 
Mexican  coasts.  Our  squadron  in  the  Pacific, 
with  the  co-operation  of  a  gallant  officer  of  the 
army,  and  a  small  force  hastily  collected  in  that 
distant  country,  have  acquired  bloodless  posses- 
sion of  the  Californias,  and  the  American  flag 


has  been  raised  at  every  important  point  in  that 
province. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  success  which  has 
thus  attended  our  military  and  naval  operations. 
In  less  than  seven  months  after  Mexico  com- 
menced hostilities,  at  a  time  selected  by  herself, 
we  have  taken  possession  of  many  of  her  princi- 
pal ports,  driven  back  and  pursued  her  invading 
army,  and  acquired  military  possession  of  the 
Mexican  provinces  of  New  Mexico,  New  Leon, 
Coahuila,  Tamaulipas,  and  the  Californias,  a  ter- 
ritory larger  in  extent  than  that  embraced  in  the 
original  thirteen  states  of  the  Union,  inhabited 
by  a  considerable  population,  and  much  of  it 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  the  points  at 
which  we  had  to  collect  our  forces  and  commence 
our  movements.  By  the  blockade,  the  import 
and  export  trade  of  the  enemy  has  been  cut  off. 

Well  may  the  American  people  be  proud  of 
the  energy  and  gallantry  of  our  regular  and  vol- 
unteer officers  and  soldiers.  The  events  of  these 
few  months  afford  a  gratifying  proof  that  our 
country  can,  under  any  emergency,  confidently 
rely  for  the  maintenance  of  her  honor  and  the  de- 
fence of  her  rights,  on  an  effective  force,  ready 
at  all  times  voluntarily  to  relinquish  the  comforts 
of  home  for  the  perils  and  privations  of  the  camp. 
And  though  such  a  force  may  be  for  the  time  ex 
pensive,  it  is  in  the  end  economical,  as  the  ability 
to  command  it  removes  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ing a  large  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  and 
proves  that  our  people  love  their  institutions,  and 
are  ever  ready  to  defend  and  protect  them. 

While  the  war  was  in  a  course  of  vigorous  and 
successful  prosecution,  being  still  anxious  to  ar- 
rest its  evils,  and  considering  that,  after  the  bril- 
liant victories  of  our  arms  on  the  8th  and  9th  of 
May  last,  the  national  honor  could  not  be  com- 
promitted  by  it,  another  overture  was  made  to 
Mexico,  by  my  direction,  on  the  2*7th  of  July  last, 
to  terminate  hostilities  by  a  peace  just  and  hon- 
orable to  both  countries.  On  the  31st  of  August 
following,  the  Mexican  government  declined  to 
accept  this  friendly  overture,  but  referred  it  to 
the  decision  of  a  Mexican  Congress,  to  be  assem- 
bled in  the  early  part  of  the  present  month.  I 
communicate  to  you,  herewith,  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter of  the  secretary  of  state,  proposing  to  reopen 
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negotiations,  of  the  answer  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment, and  of  the  reply  thereto  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state. 

The  war  will  continue  to  be  prosecuted  with 
vigor,  as  the  best  means  of  securing  peace.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  decision  of  the  Mexican  Congress, 
to  which  our  last  overture  has  been  referred,  may 
result  in  a  speedy  and  honorable  peace.  With  our 
experience,  however,  of  the  unreasonable  course 
of  the  Mexican  authorities,  it  is  the  part  -of  wis- 
dom not  to  relax  in  the  energy  of  our  military 
operations  until  the  result  is  made  known.  In 
this  view,  it  is  deemed  important  to  hold  mili- 
tary possession  of  all  the  provinces  which  have 
been  taken,  until  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  shall 
have  been  concluded  and  ratified  by  the  two 
countries. 

The  war  has  not  been  waged  with  a  view  to 
conquest ;  but,  having  been  commenced  by  Mex- 
ico, it  has  been  carried  into  the  enemy's  country, 
and  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted  there,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  an  honorable  peace,  and  thereby 
secure  ample  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  as  well  as  to  our  much-injured  citizens,  who 
hold  large  pecuniary  demands  against  Mexico. 

By  the  laws  of  nations,  a  conquered  territory 
is  subject  to  be  governed  by  the  conqueror  du- 
ring his  military  possession,  and  until  there  is 
either  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  he  shall  voluntarily 
withdraw  from  it.  The  old  civil  government 
being  necessarily  superseded,  it  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  conqueror  to  secure  his  conquest,  and 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  order  and 
the  rights  of  -the  inhabitants.  This  right  has 
been  exercised,  and  this  duty  performed,  by  our 
military  and  naval  commanders,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  temporary  governments  in  some  of  the 
conquered  provinces  in  Mexico,  assimilating  them 
as  far  as  practicable  to  the  free  institutions  of  our 
own  country.  In  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico 
and  of  the  Californias,  little  if  any  further  resist- 
ance is  apprehended  from  the  inhabitants  to  the 
temporary  governments  which  have  thus,  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  according  to  the 
laws  of  war,  been  established.  It  may  be  proper 
to  provide  for  the  security  of  these  important 
conquests  by  making  an  adequate  appropriation 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  fortifications  and  de- 
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fraying  the  expenses  necessarily  incident  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  possession  and  authority  over 
them. 

Near  the  close  of  your  last  session,  for  reasons 
communicated  to  Congress,  I  deemed  it  impor- 
tant, as  a  measure  for  securing  a  speedy  peace 
with  Mexico,  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  ap- 
propriated and  placed  in  the  power  of  the  execu- 
tive, similar  to  that  which  had  been  made  upon 
two  former  occasions,  during  the  administration 
of  President  Jefferson. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1803,  an  appropria- 
tion of  two  millions  of  dollars  was  made,  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  i:>resident.  Its  ob- 
ject is  well  known.  It  was  at  that  time  in  con- 
templation to  acquire  Louisiana  from  France,  and 
it  was  intended  to  be  applied  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
sideration which  might  be  paid  for  that  territory. 
On  the  13th  of  February,  1806,  the  same  sum 
was  in  like  manner  appropriated,  with  a  view  to 
the  purchase  of  the  Floridas  from  Spain.  These 
appropriations  were  made  to  facilitate  negotia- 
tions, and  as  a  means  to  enable  the  president  to 
accomplish  the  important  objects  in  view.  Though 
it  did  not  become  necessary  for  the  president  to 
use  these  appropriations,  yet  a  state  of  things 
might  have  arisen  in  which  it  would  have  been 
highly  important  for  him  to  do  so,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  making  them  can  not  be  doubted.  It  is 
believed  that  the  measure  recommended  at  your 
last  session  met  with  the  approbation  of  decided 
majorities  in  both  houses  of  Congress.  Indeed, 
in  different  forms,  a  bill  making  an  appropriation 
of  two  millions  of  dollars  passed  each  house,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  did  not  become 
a  law.  The  reasons  which  induced  me  to  recom- 
mend the  measure  at  that  time  still  exist ;  and  I 
again  submit  the  subject  for  your  consideration, 
and  suggest  the  importance  of  early  action  upon 
it.  Should  the  appropriation  be  made,  and  be 
not  needed,  it  will  remain  iii  the  treasury  :  should 
it  be  deemed  proper  to  apply  it  in  whole  or  in 
part,  it  will  be  accounted  for  as  other  public  ex- 
penditures. 

Immediately  after  Congress  had  recognised  the 
existence  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  my  attention 
was  directed  to  the  danger  that  privateers  might 
be  fitted  out  in  the  ports  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
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to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  I  invited  the  special  attention  of  the  Spanish 
government  to  the  fourteenth  article  of  our  trea- 
ty with  that  power  of  the  20th  of  October,  1795, 
under  which  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  either 
nation  who  shall  take  commissions  or  letters  of 
marque  to  act  as  privateers  against  the  other 
"  shall  be  punished  as  pirates." 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I 
have  received  assurances  from  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment that  this  article  of  the  treaty  shall  be 
faithfully  observed  on  its  part.  Orders  for  this 
purpose  were  immediately  transmitted  from  that 
government  to  the  authorities  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  to  exert  their  utmost  vigilance  in  prevent- 
ing any  attempts  to  fit  out  privateers  in  those 
islands  against  the  United  States.  From  the 
good  faith  of  Spain  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  this 
treaty  will  be  executed  in  its  spirit  as  well  as  its 
letter ;  while  the  United  States  will,  on  their  part, 
faithfully  perforin  all  the  obligations  which  it  im- 
poses on  them. 

Information  has  been  recently  received  at  the 
department  of  state  that  the  Mexican  government 
has  sent  to  Havana  blank  commissions  to  priva- 
teers, and  blank  certificates  of  naturalization, 
signed  by  General  Salas,  the  present  head  of  the 
Mexican  government.  There  is  also  reason  to  ap- 
jjrehend  that  similar  documents  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  other  parts  of  the  world.  Copies  of 
these  papers,  in  translation,  are  herewith  trans- 
mitted. 

As  the  preliminaries  required  by  the  practice 
of  civilized  nations  for  commissioning  privateers 
and  regulating  their  conduct  appear  not  to  have 
been  observed,  and  as  these  commissions  are  in 
blank,  to  be  filled  up  with  the  names  of  citizens 
and  subjects  of  all  nations  who  may  be  willing  to 
purchase  them,  the  whole  proceeding  can  only  be 
construed  as  an  invitation  to  all  the  freebooters 
upon  earth,  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege, to  cruise  against  American  commerce.  It 
will  be  for  our  courts  of  justice  to  decide  Avhether, 
under  such  circumstances,  these  Mexican  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal  shall  protect  those  who 
accept  them,  and  commit  robberies  upon  the  high- 
seas  under  their  authority,  from  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  piracy. 


If  the  certificates  of  naturalization  thus  grant- 
ed be  intended  by  Mexico  to  shield  Spanish  sub- 
jects from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  pirates, 
under  our  treaty  with  Spain,  they  will  certainly 
prove  unavailing.  Such  a  subterfuge  would  be 
but  a  weak  device  to  defeat  the  provisions  of  a 
solemn  treaty. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  should  immediate- 
ly provide  by  law  for  the  trial  and  punishment 
as  pirates  of  Spanish  subjects  who,  escaping  the 
vigilance  of  their  government,  shall  be  found  guil- 
ty of  privateering  against  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  apprehend  serious  danger  from  these  pri- 
vateers. Our  navy  will  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  to  protect  our  commerce.  Besides,  in  case 
prizes  should  be  made  of  American  vessels,  the 
utmost  vigilance  will  be  exerted  by  our  blocka- 
ding squadron  to  prevent  the  captors  from  ta- 
king them  into  Mexican  ports,  and  it  is  not  appre- 
hended that  any  nation  will  violate  its  neutrality 
by  suffering  such  prizes  to  be  condemned  and  sold 
within  its  jurisdiction. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  should  immediate- 
ly provide  by  law  for  granting  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  against  vessels  under  the  Mexican 
flag.  It  is  true  that  there  are  but  few  if  any 
commercial  vessels  of  Mexico  upon  the  high-seas ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  not  probable  that  many 
American  privateers  would  be  fitted  out,  in  case 
a  law  should  pass  authorizing  this  mode  of  war- 
fare. It  is,  notwithstanding,  certain  that  such 
privateers  may  render  good  service  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country,  by  recapturing 
our  merchant-ships,  should  any  be  taken  by  armed 
vessels  under  the  Mexican  flag,  as  well  as  by  cap- 
turing these  vessels  themselves.  Every  means 
within  our  power  should  be  rendered  available 

for  the  protection  of  our  commerce In  order 

to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigor  and  energy,  as 
the  best  means  of  bringing  it  to  a  speedy  termi- 
nation, a  further  loan  will  be  necessary,  to  meet 
the  expenditures  for  the  present  and  the  next  fis- 
cal years.  If  the  war  should  be  continued  until 
the  30th  of  June,  1848 — -being  the  end  of  the 
next  fiscal  year  —  it  is  estimated  that  an  addi- 
tional loan  of  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars  will 
be  required 

"Washington,  December  8,  1346. 


James  K.  Polk. 
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BATTLE    OF   BUESA   VISTA, 

FEBRUARY  23,  24,  1847. 


Headquarters,  Army  op  Occupation,  ) 

Agua  Nueva,  March  6,  1847.  i 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  detailed 
report  of  the  operations  of  the  forces  under  my 
command  which  resulted  in  the  engagement  of 
Boexa  Vista,  the  repulse  of  the  Mexican  army, 
and  the  reoccupation  of  this  position. 

The  information  which  reached  me  of  the  ad- 
vance and  concentration  of  a  heavy  Mexican  force 
in  my  front,  had  assumed  such  a  probable  form 
as  to  induce  a  special  examination  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  pickets,  to  ascertain  its  correctness. 
A  smaU  party  of  Texan  spies,  under  Major  M'Cul- 
loch,  despatched  to  the  hacienda  of  Encarnacion, 
thirty  miles  from  this,  on  the  route  to  San  Luis 
Potosi,  had  reported  a  cavalry  force  of  unknown 
strength  at  that  place.  On  the  20th  of  February, 
a  strong  reconnoissance,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
May,  was  despatched  to  the  hacienda  of  Hecli- 
onda,  while  Major  M'Culloch  made  another  ex- 
amination of  Encarnacion.  The  results  of  these 
expeditions  left  no  doubt  that  the  enemy  was  in 
large  force  at  Encarnacion,  under  the  orders  of 
General  Santa  Anna,  and  that  he  meditated  a 
forward  movement  and  attack  upon  our  position. 

As  the  camp  of  Agua  Xueva  could  be  turned 
on  either  flank,  and  as  the  enemy's  force  was 
greatly  superior  to  our  own,  particularly  in  the 
arm  of  cavalry,  I  determined,  after  much  consid- 
eration, to  take  up  a  position  about  eleven  miles 
in  rear,  and  there  await  the  attack.  The  army 
broke  up  its  camp  and  marched  at  noon  on  the 
21st,  encamping  at  the  new  position  a  little  in 
front  of  the  hacienda  of  Buena  Vista.  With  a 
small  force  I  proceeded  to  Saltillo,  to  make  some 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  the 
town,  leaving  Brigadier-General  Wool  in  the  im- 
mediate command  of  the  troops. 

Before  those  arrangements  were  completed,  on 
the  morning  of  the  22d,  I  was  advised  that  the 
enemy  was  in  sight,  advancing.  Upon  reaching 
the  ground,  it  was  found  that  his  cavalry  advance 
was  in  our  front,  having  marched  from  Encarna- 
cion, as  we  have  since  learned,  at  eleven  o'clock 


on  the  day  previous,  and  driving  in  a  mounted 
force  left  at  Agua  Nueva  to  cover  the  removal 
of  public  stores.  Our  troops  were  in  position, 
occupying  a  line  of  remarkable  strength.  The 
road  at  this  point  becomes  a  narrow  defile,  the 
valley  on  its  right  being  rendered  quite  imprac- 
ticable for  artillery  by  a  system  of  deep  and  im- 
passable gullies,  while  on  the  left  a  succession  of 
rugged  ridges  and  precipitous  ravines  extends  far 
back  toward  the  mountain  which  bounds  the  val- 
ley. The  features  of  the  ground  were  such  as 
nearly  to  paralyze  the  artillery  and  cavalry  of  the 
enemy,  while  his  infantry  coidd  not  derive  all  the 
advantage  of  its  numerical  superiority.  In  this 
position  we  prepared  to  receive  him. 

Captain  Washington's  battery  (fourth  artillery) 
was  posted  to  command  the  road  ;  while  the  first 
and  second  Illinois  regiments,  under  Colonels  Har- 
din and  Bissell,  each  eight  companies  (to  the  lat- 
ter of  which  was  attached  Captain  Conner's  com- 
pany of  Texas  volunteers),  and  the  second  Ken- 
tucky, under  Colonel  M'Kee,  occupied  the  crests 
of  the  ridges  on  the  left  and  in  rear.  The  Ar- 
kansas and  Kentucky  regiments  of  cavalry,  com- 
manded by  Colonels  Tell  and  H.  Marshall,  occu- 
pied the  extreme  left,  near  the  base  of  the  mount- 
ain ;  while  the  Indiana  brigade,  under  Brigadier- 
General  Lane  (composed  of  the  second  and  third 
regiments,  under  Colonels  Bowles  and  Lane),  the 
Mississippi  riflemen,  under  Colonel  Davis,  the 
squadrons  of  the  first  and  second  dragoons,  under 
Captain  Steen  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  May,  and 
the  light  batteries  of  Captains  Sherman  and  Bragg 
(third  artillery),  were  held  in  reserve. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  I  received  from  General 
Santa  Anna  a  summons  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion, which,  with  a  copy  of  my  reply,  I  have  al- 
ready transmitted. 

The  enemy  still  forbore  his  attack,  evidently 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  rear  columns,  which 
could  be  distinctly  seen  by  our  lookouts  as  they 
approached  the  field.  A  demonstration  made  on 
his  left  caused  me  to  detach  the  second  Ken- 
tucky regiment  and  a  section  of  artillery  to  our 
right,  in  which  position  they  bivouacked  for  the 
night. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Mexican  light  troops  had 
engaged  ours  on  the  extreme  left  (composed  of 
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parts  of  the  Kentucky  and  Arkansas  cavalry  dis- 
mounted, and  a  rifle-battalion  from  the  Indiana 
brigade,  under  Major  Gorman,  the  whole  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Marshall),  and  kept  up  a 
sharp  fire,  climbing  the  mountain-side,  and  ap- 
parently endeavoring  to  gain  our  flank.  Three 
pieces  of  Captain  Washington's  battery  had  been 
detached  to  the  left,  and  were  supported  by  the 
second  Indiana  regiment.  An  occasional  shell 
was  thrown  by  the  enemy  into  this  part  of  our 
line,  but  without  effect.  The  skirmishing  of  the 
light  troops  was  kept  up,  with  trifling  loss  on  our 
part,  until  dark,  when  I  became  convinced  that 
no  serious  attack  would  be  made  before  the  morn- 
ing, and  returned  with  the  Mississippi  regiment 
and  squadron  of  second  dragoons  to  Saltillo.  The 
troops  bivouacked  without  fires,  and  lay  upon 
their  arms. 

A  body  of  cavalry,  some  fifteen  hundred  strong, 
had  been  visible  all  day  in  rear  of  the  town,  hav- 
ing entered  the  valley  through  a  narrow  pass  east 
of  the  city.  This  cavalry,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Mifion,  had  evidently  been  thrown  in  our 
rear  to  break  up  and  harass  our  retreat,  and  per- 
haps make  some  attempt  against  the  town,  if 
practicable.  The  city  was  occupied  by  four  ex- 
cellent companies  of  Illinois  volunteers,  under 
Major  Warren  of  the  first  regiment.  A  field- 
work,  which  commanded  most  of  the  approaches, 
was  garrisoned  by  Captain  Webster's  company, 
first  artillery,  and  armed  with  two  twenty-four- 
pound  howitzers  ;  while  the  train  and  headquar- 
ter camp  was  guarded  by  two  companies  of  Mis- 
sissippi riflemen  under  Captain  Rogers,  and  a  field- 
piece  commanded  by  Captain  Shover,  third  artil- 
lery. Having  made  these  dispositions  for  the 
protection  of  the  rear,  I  proceeded  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23d  to  Buena  Vista,  ordering  forward 
all  the  other  available  troops.  The  action  had 
commenced  before  my  arrival  on  the  field. 

During  the  evening  and  night  of  the  22d,  the 
enemy  had  thrown  a  body  of  light  troops  on  the 
mountain-side,  with  the  purpose  of  outflanking 
our  left ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  action  of  the 
23d  commenced  at  an  early  honr.  Our  riflemen, 
under  Colonel  Marshall,  who  had  been  reinforced 
by  three  companies  under  Major  Trail,  second 
Illinois  volunteers,  maintained  their  ground  hand- 


somely against  a  greatly  superior  force,  holding 
themselves  under  cover,  and  using  their  weapons 
with  deadly  effect. 

About  eight  o'clock,  a  strong  demonstration 
was  made  against  the  centre  of  our  position,  a 
heavy  column  moving  along  the  road.  This 
fbree  was  soon  dispersed  by  a  few  rapid  and  well- 
directed  shots  from  Captain  Washington's  bat- 
tery. 

In  the  meantime,  the  enemy  was  concentrating 
a  large  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry  under  cover 
of  the  ridges,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  forcing 
our  left,  which  was  posted  on  an  extensive  pla- 
teau. The  second  Indiana  and  second  Illinois 
regiments  formed  this  part  of  our  line,  the  for- 
mer covering  three  pieces  of  light  artillery,  under 
the  orders  of  Captain  O'Brien  —  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Lane  being  in  the  immediate  command.  In 
order  to  bring  his  men  within  effective  range, 
General  Lane  ordered  the  artillery  and  second 
Indiana  regiment  forward.  The  artillery  ad- 
vanced within  musket-range  of  a  heavy  body  of 
Mexican  infantry,  and  was  served  against  it  with 
great  effect,  but  without  being  able  to  check  its 
advance.  The  infantry  ordered  to  its  support 
had  fallen  back  in  disordei",  being  exposed,  as 
well  as  the  battery,  not  only  to  a  severe  fire  of 
small-arms  from  the  front,  but  also  to  a  murder- 
ous cross-fire  of  grape  and  canister  from  a  Mexi- 
can battery  on  the  left.  Captain  O'Brien  found 
it  impossible  to  retain  his  position  without  sup- 
port, but  was  only  able  to  withdraw  two  of  his 
pieces,  all  the  horses  and  cannoneers  of  the  third 
piece  being  killed  or  disabled.  The  second  Indi- 
ana regiment,  which  had  fallen  back  as  stated, 
could  not  be  rallied,  and  took  no  further  part  in 
the  action,  except  a  handful  of  men,  who,  under 
its  gallant  colonel,  Bowles,  joined  the  Mississippi 
regiment,  and  did  good  service,  and  those  fugi- 
tives who,  at  a  later  period  in  the  day,  assisted 
in  defending  the  train  and  depot  at  Buena  Vista. 
This  portion  of  our  line  having  given  way,  and  the 
enemy  appearing  in  overwhelming  force  against 
our  left  flank,  the  light  troops,  which  had  ren- 
dered such  good  service  on  the  mountain,  were 
compelled  to  withdraw,  which  they  did,  for  the 
most  part,  in  good  order.  Many,  however,  were 
not  rallied  until  they  reached  the  depot  at  Buena 
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Vista,  to  the  defence  of  which  they  afterward 
contributed. 

Colonel  Bissell's  regiment  (second  Illinois), 
which  had  been  joined  by  a  section  of  Captain 
Sherman's  battery,  had  become  completely  out- 
flanked, and  was  compelled  to  fall  back,  being  en- 
tirely unsupported.  The  enemy  was  now  pour- 
ing masses  of  infantry  and  cavalry  along  the  base 
of  the  mountain  on  our  left,  and  was  gaining  our 
rear  in  great  force.  At  this  moment,  I  arrived 
upon  the  field.  The  Mississippi  regiment  had 
been  directed  to  the  left  before  reaching  the  po- 
sition, and  immediately  came  into  action  against 
the  Mexican  infantry  which  had  turned  our  flank. 
The  second  Kentucky  regiment  and  a  section  of 
artillery  under  Captain  Bragg,  had  previously 
been  ordered  from  the  right  to  reinforce  our  left, 
and  arrived  at  a  most  opportune  moment.  That 
regiment,  and  a  portion  of  the  first  Illinois,  under 
Colonel  Hardin,  gallantly  drove  the  enemy,  and 
recovered  a  portion  of  the  ground  we  had  lost. 
The  batteries  of  Captains  Sherman  and  Bragg 
were  in  position  on  the  plateau,  and  did  much 
execution,  not  only  in  front,  but  particularly  upon 
the  masses  which  had  gained  our  rear. 

Discovering  that  the  enemy  was  heavily  pres- 
sing upon  the  Mississippi  regment,  the  third  In- 
diana regiment,  under  Colonel  Lane,  was  de- 
spatched to  strengthen  that  part  of  our  line, 
which  formed  a  crotchet  perpendicular  to  the 
first  line  of  battle.  At  the  same  time,  Lieuten- 
ant Kilburn,  with  a  piece  of  Captain  Bragg's  bat- 
tery, was  directed  to  support  the  infantry  there 
engaged.  The  action  was  for  a  long  time  warm- 
ly sustained  at  that  point — the  enemy  making- 
several  efforts,  both  with  infantry  and  cavalry, 
against  our  line,  and  being  always  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss. 

I  had  placed  all  the  regular  cavalry  and  Cap- 
tain Pike's  squadron  of  Arkansas  horse,  under 
the  orders  of  Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel  May, 
with  directions  to  hold  in  check  the  enemy's  col- 
umn, still  advancing  to  the  rear  along  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  which  was  done  in  conjunction 
with  the  Kentucky  and  Arkansas  cavalry,  under 
Colonels  Marshall  and  Yell.  In  the  meantime, 
our  left,  which  was  still  strongly  threatened  by 
a  superior  force,  was  further  strengthened  by  the 


detachment  of  Captain  Bragg's  and  a  portion  of 
Captain  Sherman's  batteries  to  that  quarter. 

The  concentration  of  artillery-fire  upon  the 
masses  of  the  enemy  along  the  base  of  the  mount- 
ain, and  the  determined  resistance  offered  by 
the  two  regiments  opposed  to  them,  had  created 
confusion  in  their  ranks,  and  some  of  the  corps 
attempted  to  effect  a  retreat  upon  the  main  line 
of  battle.  The  squadron  of  the  first  dragoons, 
under  Lieutenant  Rucker,  was  now  ordered  up 
the  deep  ravine,  which  these  retreating  corps 
were  endeavoring  to  cross,  in  order  to  charge 
and  disperse  them.  The  squadron  proceeded  to 
the  point  indicated,  but  could  not  accomplish  the 
object,  being  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  a  bat- 
tery established  to  cover  the  retreat  of  those 
corps. 

While  the  squadron  was  detached  on  this  ser- 
vice, a  large  body  of  the  enemy  was  observed  to 
concentrate  on  our  extreme  left,  apparently  with 
the  view  of  making  a  descent  upon  the  hacienda 
of  Buena  Vista,  where  our  train  and  baggage 
were  deposited.  Lieutenant-Colonel  May  was 
ordered  to  the  support  of  that  point,  with  two 
pieces  of  Captain  Sherman's  battery,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Reynolds. 

In  the  meantime,  the  scattered  forces  near  the 
hacienda,  composed  in  part  of  Majors  Trail  and 
Gorman's  commands,  had  been  to  some  extent 
organized  under  the  advice  of  Major  Munroe, 
chief  of  artillery,  with  the  assistance  of  Major 
Morrison,  volunteer  staff,  and  were  posted  to  de- 
fend the  position. 

Before  our  cavalry  had  reached  the  hacienda, 
that  of  the  enemy  had  made  its  attack,  having 
been  handsomely  met  by  the  Kentucky  and  Ar- 
kansas cavalry,  under  Colonels  Marshall  and  Yell. 
The  Mexican  column  immediately  divided,  one 
portion  sweeping  by  the  depot,  where  it  received 
a  destructive  fire  from  the  force  which  had  col- 
lected there,  and  then  gaining  the  mountain  op- 
posite, under  a  fire  from  Lieutenant  Reynolds's 
section  —  the  remaining  portion  regaining  the 
base  of  the  mountain  on  our  left.  In  the  charge 
at  Buena  Vista,  Colonel  Yell  fell  gallantly  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment.  We  also  lost  Adjutant, 
Vaughan,  of  the  Kentucky  cavalry  —  a  young 
officer  of  much  promise. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  May,  who  had  been  re- 
joined by  the  squadron  of  the  first  dragoons  and 
by  portions  of  the  Arkansas  and  Indiana  troops 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Roane  and  Major  Gor- 
man, now  approached  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
holding  in  check  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy, 
upon  whose  masses,  crowded  in  the  narrow 
gorges  and  ravines,  our  artillery  was  doing  fear- 
ful execution. 

The  position  of  that  portion  of  the  Mexican 
army  which  had  gained  our  rear  was  now  very 
critical,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  it  could 
regain  the  main  body.  At  this  moment,  I  re- 
ceived from  General  Santa  Anna  a  message  by  a 
staff-officer,  desiring  to  know  what  I  wanted.  I 
immediately  despatched  Brigadier-General  Wool 
to  the  Mexican  general-in-chief,  and  sent  orders  to 
cease  firing.  Upon  reaching  the  Mexican  lines, 
General  Wool  could  not  cause  the  enemy  to  cease 
their  fire,  and  accordingly  returned  without  hav- 
ing; an  interview.  The  extreme  right  of  the  ene- 
my  continued  its  retreat  along  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  and  finally,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts, 
effected  a  junction  with  the  remainder  of  the 
army. 

During  the  day,  the  cavalry  of  General  Miiion 
had  ascended  the  elevated  plain  above  Saltillo, 
and  occupied  the  road  from  the  city  to  the  field 
of  battle,  where  they  intercepted  several  of  our 
men.  Approaching  the  town,  they  were  fired 
upon  by  Captain  Webster,  from  the  redoubt  oc- 
cupied by  his  company,  and  then  moved  off  tow- 
ard the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  and  obliquely 
toward  Buena  Vista.  At  this  time,  Captain  Sho- 
ver  moved  rapidly  forward  with  his  piece,  sup- 
ported by  a  miscellaneous  command  of  mounted 
volunteers,  and  fired  several  shots  at  the  cavalry 
with  great  effect.  They  were  driven  into  the 
ravines  which  lead  to  the  lower  valley,  closely 
pursued  by  Captain  Shover,  who  was  further  sup- 
ported by  a  piece  of  Captain  Webster's  battery, 
under  Lieutenant  Donaldson,  which  had  advanced 
from  the  redoubt,  supported  by  Captain  Wheel- 
er's company  of  Illinois  volunteers.  The  enemy 
made  one  or  two  efforts  to  charge  the  artillery, 
but  was  finally  driven  back  in  a  confused  mass, 
and  did  not  again  appear  upon  the  plain. 

In  the  meantime,  the  firing  had  partially  ceased 


upon  the  principal  field.  The  enemy  seemed  to 
confine  his  efforts  to  the  protection  of  his  artil- 
lery; and  I  had  left  the  plateau  for  a  moment, 
when  I  was  recalled  thither  by  a  very  heavy  mus- 
ketry-fire. On  regaining  that  position,  I  discov- 
ered that  our  infantry  (Illinois  and  second  Ken- 
tucky) had  engaged  a  greatly  superior  force  of 
the  enemy — -evidently  his  reserves — and  that 
they  had  been  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  The 
moment  was  most  critical.  Captain  O'Brien,  with 
two  pieces,  had  sustained  this  heavy  charge  to  the 
very  last,  and  was  finally  obliged  to  leave  his 
guns  on  the  field  —  his  infantry  support  being 
entirely  routed.  Captain  Bragg,  who  had  just 
arrived  from  the  left,  was  ordered  at  once  into 
battery.  Without  any  infantry  to  support  him, 
and  at  the  imminent  risk  of  losing  his  guns,  this 
officer  came  rapidly  into  action,  the  Mexican  line 
being  but  a  few  yards  from  the  muzzles  of  his 
pieces.  The  first  discharge  of  canister  caused  the 
enemy  to  hesitate ;  the  second  and  third  drove 
him  back  in  disorder,  and  saved  the  day. 

The  second  Kentucky  regiment,  which  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  supporting  distance  in  this  affair, 
was  driven  back  and  closely  pressed  by  the  ene- 
my's cavalry.  Taking  a  ravine  which  led  in  the 
direction  of  Captain  Washington's  battery,  their 
pursuers  became  exposed  to  his  fire,  which  soon 
checked  and  drove  them  back  with  loss. 

In  the  meantime,  the  rest  of  our  artillery  had 
taken  position  on  the  plateau,  covered  by  the 
Mississippi  and  third  Indiana  regiments,  the  for- 
mer of  which  had  reached  the  ground  in  time  to 
pour  a  fire  into  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  and 
thus  contribute  to  his  repulse.  In  this  last  con- 
flict we  had  the  misfortune  to  sustain  a  very 
heavy  loss.  Colonel  Hardin,  first  Illinois,  and 
Colonel  M'Kee  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clay,  sec- 
ond Kentucky  regiments,  fell  at  this  time  while 
gallantly  heading  their  commands. 

No  further  attempt  was  made  by  the.  enemy 
to  force  our  position  ;  and  the  approach  of  night 
gave  an  opportunity  to  pay  proper  attention  to 
the  wounded,  and  also  to  refresh  the  soldiers, 
who  had  been  exhausted  by  incessant  watchful- 
ness and  combat.  Though  the  night  was  se- 
verely cold,  the  troops  were  compelled  for  the 
most  part  to  bivouack  without  fires,  expecting 
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that  morning  would  renew  the  conflict.  During 
the  night  the  wounded  were  removed  to  Saltillo, 
and  every  preparation  made  to  receive  the  ene- 
my should  he  again  attack  our  position.  Seven 
fresh  companies  were  drawn  from  the  town,  and 
Brigadier  -  General  Marshall,  who  had  made  a 
forced  march  from  the  Rinconada,  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  Kentucky  cavalry  and  four  heavy 
guns,  under  Captain  Prentiss,  first  artillery,  was 
near  at  hand,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
enemy  had  abandoned  his  position  during  the 
night.  Our  scouts  soon  ascertained  that  he  had 
fallen  back  upon  Agua  Nueva.  The  great  dis- 
parity of  numbers  and  the  exhaustion  of  our 
troops  rendered  it  inexpedient  and  hazardous  to 
attempt  pursuit.  A  staff-officer  was  despatched  to 
General  Santa  Anna,  to  negotiate  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  which  was  satisfactorily  completed  on 
the  following  day.  Our  own  dead  were  collected 
and  buried  ;  and  the  Mexican  wounded,  of  which 
a  large  number  had  been  left  upon  the  field,  were 
removed  to  Saltillo,  and  rendered  as  comfortable 
as  circumstances  would  permit. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  a  close  reconnois- 
sance  was  made  of  the  enemy's  position,  which 
was  found  to  be  occupied  only  by  a  small  body 
of  cavalry,  the  infantry  and  artillery  having  re- 
treated in  the  direction  of  San  Luis  Potosi.  On 
the  27  th,  our  troops  resumed  their  former  camp 
at  Agua  Nueva,  the  enemy's  rear-guard  evacua- 
ting the  place  as  we  approached,  leaving  a  con- 
siderable number  of  wounded.  It  was  my  pur- 
pose to  beat  up  his  quarters  at  Encarnacion  early 
the  next  morning ;  but,  upon  examination,  the 
weak  condition  of  the  cavalry-horses  rendered  it 
unadvisable  to  attempt  so  long  a  march  without 
water.  A  command  was  finally  despatched  to 
Encarnacion,  on  the  1st  of  March,  under  Colonel 
Belknap.  Some  two  hundred  wounded  and  about 
sixty  Mexican  soldiers  were  found  there,  the  army 
having  passed  on  in  the  direction  of  Matehuala, 
with  greatly  reduced  numbers,  and  suffering  much 
from  hunger.  The  dead  and  dying  were  strewed 
upon  the  road,  and  crowded  the  buildings  of  the 
hacienda. 

The  American  force  engaged  in  the  action  of 
Buena  Vista  is  shown,  by  the  accompanying  field- 
report,  to  have  been  three  hundred  and  thirty- 


four  officers,  and  four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  men,  exclusive  of  the  small  command 
left  in  and  near  Saltillo.  Of  this  number,  two 
squadrons  of  cavalry  and  three  batteries  of  light 
artillery,  making  not  more  than  four  hundred  and 
fifty-three  men,  composed  the  only  force  of  regu- 
lar troops. 

The  strength  of  the  Mexican  army  is  stated  by 
General  Santa  Anna,  in  his  summons,  to  be  twenty 
thousand  men  ;  and  that  estimate  is  confirmed  by 
all  the  information  since  obtained. 

Our  loss  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  killed, 
four  hundred  and  fifty-six  wounded,  and  twenty- 
three  missing.  Of  the  numerous  wounded,  many 
did  not  require  removal  to  the  hospital,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a  comparatively  small  number  will  be 
permanently  disabled. 

The  Mexican  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  may 
be  fairly  estimated  at  fifteen  hundred,  and  will 
probably  reach  two  thousand.  At  least  five  hun- 
dred of  their  killed  were  left  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
number  of  deserters  and  dispersed  men  from  their 
ranks,  but  it  is  known  to  be  very  great. 

Our  loss  has  been  especially  severe  in  officers, 
twenty-eight  having  been  killed  upon  the  field. 
We  have  to  lament  the  death  of  Captain  George 
Lincoln,  assistant  adjutant-general,  serving  on  the 
staff  of  General  Wool  —  a  young  officer  of  high 
bearing  and  approved  gallantry,  who  fell  early  in 
the  action.  No  loss  falls  more  heavily  upon  the 
army  in  the  field  than  that  of  Colonels  Hardin 
and  M'Kee,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clay.  Pos- 
sessing in  a  remarkable  degree  the  confidence  of 
their  commands,  and  the  last  two  having  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  a  military  education,  I  had 
looked  particularly  to  them  for  support  in  case 
we  met  the  enemy.  I  need  not  say  that  their 
zeal  in  engaging  the  enemy,  and  the  cool  and 
steadfast  courage  with  which  they  maintained 
their  positions  during  the  day,  fully  realized  my 
hopes,  and  caused  me  to  feel  yet  more  sensibly 
their  untimely  loss. 

I  perform  a  grateful  duty  in  bringing  to  the 
notice  of  the  government  the  general  good  con- 
duct of  the  troops.  Exposed  for  successive  nights 
without  fires  to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  they 
were  ever  prompt  and  cheerful  in  the  discharge 
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of  every  duty,  and  finally  displayed  conspicuous 
steadiness  and  gallantry  in  repulsing  at  great  odds 
a  disciplined  foe.  While  the  brilliant  success 
achieved  by  their  arms  releases  me  from  the  pain- 
ful necessity  of  specifying  many  cases  of  bad  con- 
duct before  the  enemy,  I  feel  an  increased  obli- 
gation to  mention  particular  corps  and  officers, 
whose  skill,  coolness,  and  gallantry,  in  trying  sit- 
uations and  under  a  continued  and  heavy  fire, 
seem  to  merit  particular  notice. 

To  Brigadier-General  Wool  my  obligations  are 
especially  due.  The  high  state  of  discipline  and 
instruction  of  several  of  the  volunteer  regiments 
was  attained  under  his  command  ;  and  to  his  vigi- 
lance and  arduous  services  before  the  action,  and 
his  gallantry  and  activity  on  the  field,  a  large 
share  of  our  success  may  justly  be  attributed. 
During  most  of  the  engagement  he  was  in  imme- 
diate command  of  the  troops  thrown  back  on  our 
left  flank.  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  him  to  the 
favorable  notice  of  the  government.  Brigadier- 
General  Lane  (slightly  wounded)  was  active  and 
zealous  throughout  the  day,  and  displayed  great 
coolness  and  gallantry  before  the  enemy. 

The  services  of  the  light  artillery,  always  con- 
spicuous, were  more  than  usually  distinguished. 
Moving  rapidly  over  the  roughest  ground,  it  was 
always  in  action  at  the  right  place  and  the  right 
time,  and  its  well-directed  fire  dealt  destruction 
in  the  masses  of  the  enemy.  While  I  recommend 
to  particular  favor  the  gallant  conduct  and  valu- 
able services  of  Major  Munroe,  chief  of  artillery, 
and  Captains  Washington,  fourth  artillery,  and 
Sherman  and  Bragg,  third  artillery,  commanding- 
batteries,  I  deem  it  no  more  than  just  to  mention 
all  the  subaltern  officers.  They  were  nearly  all 
detached  at  different  times,  and  in  every  situa- 
tion exhibited  conspicuous  skill  and  gallantry. 
Captain  O'Brien,  Lieutenants  Brent,  Whiting,  and 
Couch,  fourth  artillery,  and  Bryan,  topographical 
engineers  (slightly  wounded),  were  attached  to 
Captain  Washington's  battery;  Lieutenants  Thom- 
as, Reynolds,  and  French,  third  artillery  (severely 
Avounded),  to  that  of  Captain  Sherman  ;  and  Cap- 
tain Shover  and  Lieutenant  Kilburn,  third  artil- 
lery, to  that  of  Captain  Bragg.  Captain  Shover, 
in  conjunction  with  Lieutenant  Donaldson,  first 
artillery,  rendered  gallant  and  important  service 


in  repulsing  the  cavalry  of  General  Mifion.  The 
regular  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  May, 
with  which  was  associated  Captain  Pike's  squad- 
ron of  Arkansas  horse,  rendered  useful  service  in 
holding  the  enemy  in  check,  and  in  covering  the 
batteries  at  several  points.  Captain  Steen,  first 
dragoons,  was  severely  wounded  early  in  the  day, 
while  gallantly  endeavoring,  with  my  authority, 
to  rally  the  troops  which  Avere  falling  to  the  rear. 
The  Mississippi  riflemen,  under  Colonel  Davis, 
Avere  highly  conspicuous  for  their  gallantry  and 
steadiness,  and  sustained  throughout  the  engage- 
ment the  reputation  of  veteran  troops.  Brought 
into  action  against  an  immensely  superior  force, 
they  maintained  themselves  for  a  long  time  un- 
supported and  with  heavy  loss,  and  held  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  field  until  reinforced.  Colonel 
Davis,  though  severely  Avounded,  remained  in  the 
saddle  until  the  close  of  the  action.  His  distin- 
guished coolness  and  gallantry  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment  on  this  day  entitle  him  to  the  particular 
notice  of  the  government.  The  third  Indiana 
regiment,  under  Colonel  Lane,  and  a  fragment 
of  the  second,  under  Colonel  Bowles,  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  Mississippi  regiment  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  day,  and  acquitted  them- 
selves creditably  in  repulsing  the  attempts  of  the 
enemy  to  break  that  portion  of  our  line.  The 
Kentucky  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Marshall,  ren- 
dered good  service  dismounted,  acting  as  light 
troops  on  our  left,  and  afterward,  with  a  portion 
of  the  Arkansas  regiment,  in  meeting  and  dis- 
persing the  column  of  cavalry  at  Buena  Vista. 
The  first  and  second  Illinois,  and  the  second  Ken- 
tucky regiments,  served  immediately  under  my 
eye,  and  I  bear  a  willing  testimony  to  their  ex- 
cellent conduct  throughout  the  day.  The  spirit 
and  gallantry  Avith  which  the  first  Illinois  and  sec- 
ond Kentucky  engaged  the  enemy  in  the  morn- 
ing, restored  confidence  to  that  part  of  the  field, 
while  the  list  of  casualties  will  show  how  much 
these  three  regiments  suffered  in  sustaining  the 
heavy  charge  of  the  enemy  in  the  afternoon.  Cap- 
tain Conner's  company  of  Texas  volunteers,  at- 
tached to  the  second  Illinois  regiment,  fought 
bravely,  its  captain  being  wounded  and  two  sub- 
alterns killed.  Colonel  Bissell,  the  only  surviving 
colonel  of  these  regiments,  merits  notice  for  his 
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coolness  and  bravery  on  this  occasion.  After  the 
fall  of  the  field-officers  of  the  first  Illinois  and  sec- 
ond Kentucky  regiments,  the  command  of  the 
former  devolved  upon  Lientenant-Colonel  Weath- 
erfbrd  ;  that  of  the  latter  upon  Major  Fry. 

Regimental  commanders  and  others  who  have 
rendered  reports,  speak  in  general  terms  of  the 
good  conduct  of  their  officers  and  men,  and  have 
specified  many  names,  but  the  limits  of  this  re- 
port forbid  a  recapitulation  of  them  here.  I  may, 
however,  mention  Lieutenants  Rucker  and  Camp- 
bell, of  the  dragoons,  and  Captain  Pike,  Arkan- 
sas cavalry,  commanding  squadrons ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Field,  Kentucky  cavalry ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Roane,  Arkansas  cavalry,  upon  whom  the 
command  devolved  after  the  fall  of  Colonel  Tell ; 
Major  Bradford,  Captain  Sharpe  (severely  wound- 
ed), and  Adjutant  Griffith,  Mississippi  regiment; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Hadden,  second  Indiana  regi- 
ment, and  Lieutenant  Robinson,  A.  D.  C.  to  Gen- 
eral Lane ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Weatherford,  first 
Illinois  regiment ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Morrison, 
Major  Trail,  and  Adjutant  Whiteside  (severely 
wounded),  second  Illinois  regiment ;  and  Major 
Fry,  second  Kentucky  regiment,  as  being  favora- 
bly noticed  for  gallantry  and  good  conduct.  Ma- 
jor M'Culloch,  quartermaster  in  the  volunteer 
service,  rendered  important  services  before  the 
engagement,  in  the  command  of  a  spy-company, 
and,  during  the  affair,  was  associated  with  the 
regular  cavalry.  To  Major  Warren,  first  Illinois 
volunteers,  I  feel  much  indebted  for  his  firm  and 
judicious  course  while  exercising  command  in  the 
city  of  Saltillo. 

The  medical  staff,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Assistant-Surgeon  Hitchcock,  were  assiduous  in 
attention  to  the  wounded  upon  the  field,  and  in 
their  careful  removal  to  the  rear.  Both  in  these 
respects,  and  in  the  subsequent  organization  and 
service  of  the  hospitals,  the  administration  of  this 
department  was  everything  that  could  be  wished. 

Brigadier-General  Wool  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  the  officers  of  his  staff;  and  I  take  pleasure  in 
mentioning  them  here,  having  witnessed  their  ac- 
tivity and  zeal  upon  the  field.  Lieutenant  and 
A.  D.  C.  M'Dowell ;  Colonel  Churchill,  inspector- 
general  ;  Captain  Chapman,  assistant  quartermas- 
ter; Lieutenant  Sitgreaves,  topographical  engi- 
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neers ;  and  CajJtains  Howard  and  Davis,  volun- 
teer service,  are  conspicuously  noticed  by  the 
general  for  their  gallantry  and  good  conduct. 
Messrs.  March,  Addicks,  Potts,  Harrison,  Bur- 
gess, and  Dusenburg,  attached  in  various  capaci- 
ties to  General  Wool's  headquarters,  are  likewise 
mentioned  for  their  intelligent  alacrity  in  con- 
veying orders  to  all  parts  of  the  field. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  speak  of  my  own 
staff,  to  whose  exertions  in  rallying  troops  and 
communicating  orders  I  feel  greatly  indebted. 
Major  Bliss,  assistant  adjutant-geueral,  Captain  J. 
H.  Eaton,  and  Lieutenant  R.  S.  Garnett,  aids-de- 
camp, served  near  rny  j)erson,  and  were  prompt 
and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty.  Ma- 
jor Munroe,  besides  rendering  valuable  service  as 
chiqf  of  artillery,  was  active  and  instrumental,  as 
were  also  Colonels  Churchill  and  Belknap,  in- 
spectors-general, in  rallying  troops  and  disposing 
them  for  the  defence  of  the  train  and  baggage. 
Colonel  Whiting,  quartermaster-general,  and  Cap- 
tain Eaton,  chief  of  the  subsistence  department, 
were  engaged  with  the  duties  of  their  depart- 
ments, and  also  served  in  my  immediate  staff  upon 
the  field.  Captain  Sibley,  assistant  quartermas- 
ter, was  necessarily  left  with  the  headquarter  camp 
near  town,  where  his  services  were  highly  useful. 
Major  Mansfield  and  Lieutenant  Benham,  engi- 
neers, and  Captain  Linnard  and  Lieutenants  Pope 
and  Franklin,  topographical  engineers,  were  em- 
ployed before  and  during  the  engagement  in  ma- 
king recounoissances,  and  on  the  field  were  very 
active  in  bringing  information  and  in  conveying 
my  orders  to  distant  points.  Lieutenant  Kings- 
bury, in  addition  to  his  proper  duties  as  ordnance- 
officer,  Captain  Chilton,  assistant  quartermaster, 
aud  Majors  Dix  and  Coffee,  served  also  as  extra 
aids-de-camp,  and  were  actively  employed  in  the 
transmission  of  orders.  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Critten- 
den, of  Kentucky,  though  not  in  service,  volun- 
teered as  my  aid-de-camp  on  this  occasion,  and 
served  with  credit  in  that  capacity.  Major  Craig, 
chief  of  ordnance,  and  Surgeon  Craig,  medical 
director,  had  been  detached  on  duty  from  head- 
quarters, and  did  not  reach  the  ground  until  the 
morning  of  the  24th  —  too  late  to  participate  in 
the  action,  but  in  time  to  render  useful  services 
in  their  respective  departments  of  the  staff. 
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I  respectfully  enclose  returns  of  the  troops  en- 
gaged, and  of  casualties  incident  to  the  battle. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 

vant'  Z.  Taylor, 

Major-General  U.  S.  A.  Commanding. 

The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


No.  IV. 

GENERAL  SCOTT'S  PLAN  OF  OPERATIONS, 

AS  PROPOSED   TO   THE   GOVERNMENT. 


VERA  CRUZ  AND  ITS  CASTLE. 

I  beg  to  repeat,  in  a  more  methodical  form,  the 
views  I  have  already  had  the  honor  to  express 
(hastily  and  orally)  to  the  secretaries  of  wa^and 
the  navy,  touching  an  expedition  against  the 
above  places. 

The  government,  or  interior  people  of  Mexico, 
seem,  in  war,  to  present  to  us  this  dilemma :  "If 
you  come  with  few,  we  will  overwhelm  you  /  if 
with  many,  you  will  overwhelm  yourselves.'''' 

It  is  apprehended  that  this  may  be  true  of  the 
line  of  operations  upon  the  capital  of  Mexico  from 
the  Rio  Grande,  considering  the  great  length  of 
that  line,  and  the  deficiency  of  food  and  water  on 
many  of  its  links,  some  of  them  thirty,  forty,  or 
sixty  miles  in  length. 

To  reach  the  heart  of  that  country,  from  the 
gulf-coast,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  three  quarters 
of  the  year,  more  formidable  than  the  artificial 
defences  of  other  countries :  I  allude  to  the  vomito 
in  all  the  ports,  not  to  speak  of  the  want  of  har- 
bors for  shipping,  and  of  practicable  roads  leading 
into  the  interior,  except  at  and  from  Vera  Cruz. 

Unless  with  a  view  to  a  second  or  new  line  of 
operations,  I  regard  the  possession  by  us  of  the 
city  of  Vera  Cruz  and  its  castle,  San  Juan  d'Ulloa, 
as  a  step  toward  compelling  Mexico  to  sue  for 
peace,  as  not  likely  to  be  worth  one  tenth  of  the 
lives,  time,  and  money,  which  their  capture  would 
cost  us.  In  other  words,  I  am  persuaded  that 
our  possession  of  those  places  would  be  of  but 
very  little  more  value  than  the  present  strict 
blockade  of  the  port ;  unless,  as  intimated  above, 
the  capture  should  be  promptly  followed  by  a 
march  thence,  with  a  competent  force,  upon  the 
capital.  To  conquer  a  peace,  I  am  now  persuaded 
that  we  must  take  the  city  of  Mexico,  or  place  it  in 


imminent  danger  of  capture,  and  mainly  through 
the  city  of  Vera  Cruz. 

To  take  the  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa  would, 
no  doubt,  be  a  virtual  and  prompt  capture  of  the 
city  lying  under  its  guns.  The  reverse  of  the 
proposition  would  probably  not  be  equally  cer- 
tain ;  I  mean  in  any  short  time.  The  castle,  after 
the  loss  of  the  city,  might  still  hold  out  for  many 
weeks,  perhaps  months,  until  compelled  to  sur- 
render from  the  want  of  subsistence  and  water, 
unless  earlier  reduced  by  land  and  water  batte- 
ries, escalade,  &c.  It  is  believed  that  the  castle, 
with  a  competent  garrison,  can  not  be  taken  by 
water-batteries  alone ;  or  by  the  latter  and  an  es- 
calade, without  a  very  heavy  and  disproportionate 
loss  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  assailants,  besides  a 
loss  of  time,  which,  by  running  into  the  season  of 
the  vomito,  might  quadruple  the  waste  of  life,  and 
cause  the  invading  army  to  lose  a  campaign.  For 
these  reasons,  it  seems  decidedly  preferable  to  cap- 
ture the  city  first,  and  by  its  means  (shelter  and 
guns)  to  attack  the  castle  by  land  and  water,  in- 
cluding joint  escalades ;  unless  it  should  be  found 
probable  that  the  want  of  food  and  drinking-water 
would  lead  to  an  early  surrender. 

To  place  the  capture  of  both  places  beyond  the 
probability  of  a  failure,  I  suppose  the  following 
means  to  be  indispensable :  The  present  blocka- 
ding squadron  reinforced  by  many  bomb-ketches, 
probably  yet  to  be  constructed.  An  army  of  at 
least  ten  thousand  men,  consisting  of  cavalry  (say) 
two  thousand,  artillery  (say)  six  hundred,  and  the 
remainder  infantry.  The  whole  of  the  artillery, 
and  at  least  half  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  ought 
to  be  regular  troops.  Scows  and  other  boats,  spe- 
cially constructed  for  the  purpose,  sufficient  to 
land,  at  once,  at  least  twenty-five  hundred  men, 
with  two  light  batteries,  would  be  needed.  Cav- 
alry and  artillery  horse  would  follow,  after  a  foot- 
hold had  been  gained.  The  number  of  cavalry  I 
have  named  might  be  indispensable  to  aid  in  re- 
pelling any  Mexican  army  in  the  field,  seeking  to 
save  the  city  from  an  assault  or  a  siege.  For  this 
purpose,  and  to  overcome  opposition  at  the  point 
of  descent,  I  have  assumed  ten  thousand  men  to 
be  the  minimum  force  of  the  invaders. 

The  point  of  descent  might  be  anywhere  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  enemy's  guns  at  the  city 
and  the  castle,  including  Alvarado ;  but,  prefera- 
.  bly,  as  near  the  city  as  practicable.  I  suppose 
the  expedition  may  be  fitted  out,  and  in  position 
to  make  the  descent,  at  the  latest,  by  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  new  year ;  leaving  three  months  for 
the  capture  of  the  city  and  castle,  and  for  the 
commencement  of  the  march  upon  the  capital  be- 
fore the  season  of  yellow  fever.  By  that  time  (say 
in  the  month  of  March)  that  army  might  be  aug- 
mented to  about  twenty  thousand  men,  for  ulte- 
rior operations,  by  new  regiments  of  regulars  and 
volunteers.  There  are  already  on  the  Rio  Grande 
and  in  Mexico  more  surplus  United  States  volun- 
teers than  would  be  needed  for  the  expedition  in 
the  first  instance  ;  and  I  suppose  that  four  or  five 
thousand  regulars  might  be  in  readiness  by  the 
first  of  December  (mostly  drawn  from  the  same 
quarter),  and  still  leave  a  threatening  force  at 
Monterey.  The  junction  of  Brigadier-General 
Wool  with  General  Taylor,  together  with  the  re- 
cruits who  may  be  enlisted  for  the  regular  army 
in  the  next  month,  will,  it  is  believed,  give  the 
required  number  for  the  above  purposes. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the 

secretary  of  war.  -„,-  0 

J  Westfieud  Scott. 

Headquarters  of  thk  Army,  ) 
Washington,   Oct.  27,  1846.    \ 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  FOREGOING. 
VERA   CRUZ  AND   ITS   CASTLE. 

NEW    LINE   OF   OPERATIONS   THENCE    UPON   THE   CAPITAL. 

On  the  27th  ultimo,  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  a 
short  memoir  under  this  head.  I  beg  to  add  a  supple- 
ment. 

Seeing  the  obstinacy  of  Mexico  in  declining  all  over- 
tures to  treat  with  us,  and  her  present  dogged  silence 
on  the  same  subject,  even  after  we  have  blockaded  all 
her  ports — again  and  again  beaten  or  scattered  her 
armies,  and  occupied  many  of  her  outer  provinces  — 
it  is  evident  that,  to  compel  her  to  sue  for  peace,  we 
must  modify  our  plan  of  invasion,  and  prosecute  it 
with,  if  possible,  redoubled  means. 

Time  is  always  at  least  the  second  element  of  cost  in 
war;  sometimes  \\\e  first.  Nay,  the  shorter  the  war, 
the  greater  in  general  the  economy  of  life.  Hence, 
among  other  reasons,  a  little  war — a  war  prosecuted 
with  inadequate  means  or  vigor — is  a  greater  evil  than 
a  big  war.  It  discredits  the  party  possessed  of  the  su- 
perior means  ;  it  exhausts  her  finances,  exhausts  enthu- 
siasm, and  generally  ends  in  a  failure  of  all  the  objects 
proposed.  Besides,  in  the  present  instance,  neutral 
commerce  begins  to  exhibit  signs  of  impatience  under 
the  loss  of  an  important  mart;  and  interest,  sympathy, 
or  the  chapter  of  accidents,  may,  if  the  blockade,  &c, 
be  long  continued,  raise  up  new  parties  against  us. 
Such  is,  no  doubt,  the  sustaining  hope  of  Mexico. 


Until  recently,  I  had  concurred  in  the  opinion  of 
others,  that  Mexico  might  be  compelled  to  propose 
reasonable  terms  of  accommodation  by  the  time  we 
had  conquered  the  advantages  our  arms  have  now  ob- 
tained. Considering  her  political  instability,  and  our 
want,  at  the  time,  of  an  adequate  regular  army,  the 
plan  of  campaign  assumed  at  the  beginning  of  hostili- 
ties seemed  worthy  of  an  experiment.  It  has  failed ; 
and  further  brilliant  victories,  on  a  single  line  of  oper- 
ations toward  the  capital,  may  be  as  tedious  as  that 
route  is  difficult,  and  equally  barren  of  peace.  The 
fatuous  obstinacy  of  the  enemy  —  now  known  to  be 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  prowess  of  her  troops  and 
financial  means — yet  remains  to  be  subdued. 

With  a  view  to  additional  developments,  I  recur  to 
the  suggestions  I  have  heretofore  made. 

The  minimum  force  (ten  thousand  men)  then  pro- 
posed, I  still  deem  indispensable.  Personally,  I  would 
be  willing  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  and 
through  it  the  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa,  with  perhaps 
a  smaller  army,  aided  by  the  blockading  squadron  off 
that  coast.  But  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  gov- 
ernment ought  to  risk  the  expedition,  under  any  com- 
mander, with  a  land-force  of  less  than  twelve,  perhaps 
fifteen  thousand  men. 

Considering  the  comparatively  short  line  from  her 
central  and  more  populous  states  to  Vera  Cruz,  and 
that  the  war  on  the  part  of  Mexico  has  evidently  be- 
come national,  no  matter  who  may  be  the  ruler,  she 
certainly  may  be  expected  to  assemble  some  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  men  to  garrison  and  to  cover  (in  the 
field)  Vera  Cruz.  This  I  am  obliged  to  suppose  she 
may  do  with  greater  ease  than  she  placed  seven  or 
eight  thousand  troops  at  Monterey.  She  would  prob- 
ably have  ample  time  to  double  that  number  at  that 
point,  if  we  admit  her  capacity  to  arm  so  many :  first, 
by  getting  early  information  of  our  intended  embarka- 
tion ;  and,  second,  by  the  possible  delay  of  weeks,  from 
heavy  winds  (northers)  and  surf,  after  the  arrival  of 
our  transports  off  the  points  of  descent.  All  these  cal- 
culations (many  of  them  probabilities)  ought  to  be  care- 
fully considered  before  fitting  out  an  expedition ;  the 
failure  of  which,  from  inadequate  means,  would  be  so 
fatal  to  the  credit  of  the  administration  and  the  char- 
acter of  our  country. 

I  have  suggested,  apparently,  a  large  number  of  land- 
troops  for  the  operations  on  the  coast.  A  small  deduc- 
tion, equal  to  the  number  of  men,  say  twelve  hundred, 
that  might  for  the  first  moments  be  drawn  from  the 
blockading  squadron,  may  be  made. 

After  effecting  a  landing,  no  doubt  under  a  heavy 
fire,  with  say  two  or  three  thousand  of  our  best  troops, 
at  once,  in  boats  yet  to  be  constructed,  making  good 
the  foothold,  until  the  remainder  of  the  expedition 
could  follow,  after  beating  the  covering  army,  the  city 
would  be  the  next  object  of  attack.  If  not  likely  to 
be  forced  to  surrender  by  cutting  off  its  supplies,  in 
some  few  weeks,  an  assault  would  be  preferable,  with 
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the  loss  of  several  hundred  men,  to  a  longer  delay. 
The  fall  of  the  castle  would  necessarily  soon  follow 
that  of  the  city. 

I  have  said  the  principal  object  in  these  captures 
would  be,  to  open  a  new  and  better  line  of  operations 
upon  the  enemy's  capital.  To  reach  that  point,  or  to 
place  it  in  imminent  danger  of  capture,  an  army  of 
more  than  twenty  thousand  men  may  be  needed  :  first, 
to  beat,  in  the  field  and  in  passes,  any  accumulated 
force  in  the  way;  second,  to  garrison  any  important 
points  in  the  rear,  to  secure  a  free  communication  with 
Yera  Cruz ;  and,  third,  to  make  distant  detachments, 
in  order  to  gather  in,  without  long  halts,  necessary 
subsistence. 

If  ten  thousand  men  be  more  than  necessary  for  the 
capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  &c,  so  much  the  smaller  rein- 
forcement—  say  by  the  month  of  May,  at  the  latest  — 
would  be  needed  for  the  advance  upon  the  capital. 

I  suppose  the  expedition  of  ten  thousand  men  may 
be  put  afloat,  at  the  latest,  by  the  first  of  January.  It 
seems  that  the  vomito  is  not  to  be  feared,  on  the  coast, 
before  May.  The  interval  would  allow  us  time  to  take 
the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  to  raise  (by  the  aid  of 
bounties)  ten  or  twelve  new  regiments  of  regulars  and 
to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  old,  for  operations  in  the  inte- 
rior. 

If  the  reinforcements,  with  the  necessary  horses, 
guns,  and  means  of  transportation,  arrive  at  Vera  Cruz 
before  the  season  of  the  vomito,  the  capital  would  be  in 
peril,  and  probably  a  peace  early  secured.  Perhaps, 
before  the  arrival  of  that  reinforcement,  we  might  be 
able  to  advance  and  take  Jalapa. 

But  it  might  be  asked,  "How  obtain  the  land-force, 
regulars  and  volunteers,  for  the  expedition,  and  have 
all  afloat  —  eight,  nine,  or  ten  thousand  men  —  by  the 
first  of  January?" 

Including  the  troops  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Brigadier-General  Wool  (ordered  down  upon  Mon- 
terey), there  will  soon  be  on  Major-General  Taylor's 
line  of  operations  upon  Mexico,  via  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Monterey,  say  six  thousand  five  hundred  regulars  and 
thirteen  thousaud  five  hundred  twelve  months'  volun- 
teers, making  a  total  of  twenty  thousand  men.  We 
may  leave  upon  that  line,  say,  twenty-five  hundred 
regulars  and  eight  thousand  five  hundred  volunteers; 
total,  eleven  thousand  men.  With  this  force,  all  ne- 
cessary garrisons  in  the  rear  may  be  kept  up,  and  a 
column  held  at  Monterey  capable  of  advancing  on  the 
line  of  Saltillo  and  San  Luis  de  Potosi,  or  of  detaining 
in  its  front  a  large  portion,  or  twice  the  number  of  the 
Mexican  forces.  It  is  certain  that  a  garrison  of  Ameri- 
cans at  Monterey,  of  four  or  even  three  thousand  men, 


would  be  able  to  defend  it  against  a  Mexican  army  of 
three  or  four  times  the  number.  But  the  moveable 
column  at  that  point,  out  of  the  total  of  eleven  thou- 
sand, might  be  carried  up  to  at  least  eight  thousand. 
This,  it  may  be  assumed,  would  be  fully  sufficient  to 
threaten  and  probably  to  take  Saltillo,  if  not  San  Luis 
de  Potosi,  &c,  &c,  combined  with  the  movement  on 
the  new  line  of  operations  from  Vera  Cruz. 

Deducting  the  forces  to  remain  on  the  old  line  of 
operations,  as  above,  we  shall  have  disposable,  for  the 
expedition  against  Vera  Cruz,  four  thousand  regulars 
and  five  thousand  volunteers,  which,  with  the  men  to 
be  drawn  from  the  blockading  squadron,  may  give  an 
aggregate  capable  of  taking  that  city. 

I  have  not  included  in  the  aggregate  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  above,  any  volunteers  sent  down  from  Santa 
Pe  to  Chihuahua,  which  force,  under  the  orders  issued, 
would,  of  course,  come  upon  the  line  of  Camargo  and 
Monterey ;  nor  have  I  included  the  recruits,  to  be  en- 
listed, in  time  for  the  new  expedition.  Besides  those 
additions,  probably  more  than  sufficient  to  make  good 
all  intermediate  casualties,  perhaps  two  or  three  other 
companies  of  regulars  (rifles  and  infantry)  may  be  dis- 
posable for  the  two  attacking  columns. 

To  meet  the  double  invasion,  Mexico  must  either 
divide  her  forces  and  increase  our  chance  of  success 
on  both  lines,  or  double  her  forces  on  one,  and  leave 
the  other  comparatively  open  to  our  advance. 

To  divide  our  forces  on  the  lower  Eio  Grande,  and 
in  the  direction  of  Monterey  and  Saltillo,  equitably  and 
wisely  between  the  two  lines  of  operations  upon  the 
enemy's  capital,  the  positive  instructions  of  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  needed,  besides  the  presence  on  the 
theatre  of  war  of  the  highest  in  army  rank.  The  lat- 
ter, I  beg  to  say,  is  the  proper  officer  to  carry  out,  on 
the  spot,  the  instructions  of  government  in  respect  to 
that  division,  and  to  direct  the  principal  attacking  col- 
umn on  and  from  Vera  Cruz. 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  all  preliminary  arrange- 
ments should  be  commenced  at  once,  such  as  taking 
up  transport-vessels  for  troops  and  supplies,  with  say 
one  thousand  horses  for  officers,  cavalry,  and  artillery  ; 
the  purchase  and  construction  of  boats  for  debarkation 
in  the  surf,  &c,  &c.  These  arrangements  may  be  made 
here,  in  great  part,  and  within  a  few  days,  when  I  shall 
be  ready  to  proceed  to  the  Rio  Grande,  to  complete 
those  arrangements  before  the  arrival  of  the  trans- 
ports. # 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  secretary 

°f  war-  WlNFIELD    SOOTT. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army,  ) 
Washington,  Nov.  12,  1846.  J 
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A. 
Abercrombib,  Colonel,  sortie  made  by,  upon  the  French 

batteries  at  Torktown,  ii.  399. 
Abercrombie,  Major-General,  large  force  under  the  com- 
mand of,  at  Albany,  in  1756  and  1758,  i.  93,  103  ;  em- 
barkation of  the  army  of,  on  Lake  George — expedition 
of,  against  Ticonderoga,  i.  104  ;  defeat  of,  at  Ticondero- 
ga — retreat  of,  to  Fort  Edward,  i.  105. 
Acadians,  expulsion  of,  from  Nova  Scotia,  in  1755,  i.  90. 
Ackland,  Lady  Harriet,  with  her  husband  in  Burgoyne's 
army,  ii.  26  ;  asks  of  Burgoyne  permission  to  visit  her 
husband  in  the  American  camp,  ii.  48 ;  letter  to  Gates 
given  to,  by  Burgoyne — kind  reception  of,  by  Gates — 
peculiar  circumstances  of,  ii.  49  ;  subsequent  history  of 
(?iote),  ii.  50. 

Ackland,  Major,  life  of,  saved  by  General  Wilkinson  at  the 
second  battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  ii.  42  ;  rapid  recovery 
of,  from  bis  wounds — died  from  the  effects  of  his  wounds, 
according  to  Lossing  {note),  ii.  50. 

Acorns,  General  Jackson's  fare  at  Fort  Strother,  iii.  91. 

Adair,  General,  arrival  of,  with  Kentuckians,  at  Jackson's 
camp,  below  New  Orleans,  iii.  233  ;  position  of,  at  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  iii.  236. 

Adams.  John,  Washington  nominated  by,  as  commander- 
in-chief,  i.  157  ;  anecdote  told  by,  of  Franklin  and  his 
liking  for  night  air,  i.  344  ;  conversation  of,  with  Lord 
Howe,  at  Staten  island,  i.  345,  346. 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  language  of,  in  relation  to  the  em- 
bargo and  non-intercourse  acts,  ii.  419. 

Adams,  Mrs.,  cannonades  at  the  siege  of  Boston  described 
by,  i.  246,  249. 

Adams,  Parson,  the  Georgiana  given  in  charge  of,  by  Cap- 
tain Porter,  iii.  131. 

Adams,  Samuel,  an  early  friend  of  the  popular  cause  in 
Boston,  i.  141. 

Adams  sloop-of-war,  cruise  of,  in  1814,  iii.  153. 

Agnew,  General,  associated  with  Governor  Tryon,  in  his 
expedition  to  destroy  stores  at  Danbury,  i.  464. 

Agua  Nueva,  small  garrison  left  at,  by  General  Taylor,  on 
his  way  to  Saltillo,  iii.  382  ;  village  of,  burned  by  order 
of  Taylor — rapid  night-march  of  Taylor's  advance-guard 
from,  to  Buena  Vista — impressive  scene  presented  by  the 
burning  of,  iii.  386  ;  disappointment  of  Santa  Anna  in 
not  finding  Taylor  at,  iii.  387. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cape  Breton  and  Louisburg  ceded  to 
France  by  the  treaty  of,  in  1748,  i.  32. 

Albany,  large  force  assembled  at,  under  General  Aber- 
crombie, in  1756  and  1758,  i.  93,  103. 

Alden,  Colonel  Ichabod,  negligence  of,  in  the  defence  of 
Cherry  Valley,  in  1778,  ii.  161. 


Alert,  British  man-of-war,  captured  by  Captain  Porter,  in 

the  Essex,  ii.  451. 
Alexandria,  large  amount  of  plunder  carried  away  from, 

by  the  British,  in  1814,  iii.  197. 
Alfred  and  Raleigh,   American  frigates,  cruise  of,  under 
the  command  of  Captains  Hinman  and  Thompson,  in 
1777,  ii.  76. 
Alfred,  American  frigate,  captured  by  the  British  ships 

Ariadne  and  Ceres,  ii.  150. 
Alison,  his  admiration  of  American  naval  gallantry  in  the 

war  of  1812,  iii.  220. 
Allen,  a  clergyman  from  Massachusetts,  at  the  battle  of 

Bennington,  ii.  5. 
Allen,  Ethan,  characteristic  anecdote  of,  told  by  Lossing 
— the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  undertaken  by,  i.  153  ;  a 
favorite  with  the  "Green-Mountain  Boys,"  i.  155  ;  let- 
ter of,  to   the  provincial  congress  of  New  York,  pro- 
posing the  invasion  of  Canada,  i.  195  ;   superseded  in 
command  of  the  "Green-Mountain  Boys"  by  Seth  War- 
ner— employed  by  Schuyler  to  raise  recruits  in  Canada 
— his  attempt  on  Montreal  in  conjunction  with  Major 
Brown,  i.  199  ;  made  prisoner  by  the  British — treatment 
of,  by  General  Prescott — sent  prisoner  to  England,  i. 
200  ;  his  abuse  of  his  jailers,  i.  442  ;  visit  of,  to  Valley 
Forge,  and  his  return  to  Vermont,  ii.  102. 
Allen,  Lieutenant  William  Henry,  cruise  of,  in  the  Argus, 
in  the  British  Channel,  in  1813,  iii.  25  ;  mortal  wound 
received  by,  in  the  action  with  the  British  brig  Pelican 
— buried  in  England  with  military  honors,  iii.  26. 
Alliance,  an  American  frigate,  put  at  the  disposal  of  La- 
fayette when   returning  to  Fiance  in   1779 — difficulty 
experienced  in  finding  a  crew  to  sail  under  her  French 
captain  Landais — conspiracy  to  mutiny  discovered  on 
board,  when  near  the  coast  of  France,  ii.  164 ;  in  the 
squadron  of  Paul  Jones  in  1779,  ii.  186  ;  broadsides  fired 
by,  into  her  consort  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  during 
her  action  with  the  Serapis,  ii.  192. 
Almonte,  Colonel,  Mexican  minister,  departure  of,  from 
Washington,  in  1845,  iii.  265  ;  declaration  of,  respecting 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  iii.  266. 
Alvarado,  unsuccessful  attempts  made  upon,  by  Commo- 
dore Conner,  iii.  365  ;  capture  of,  by  Lieutenant  Hunter, 
iii.  415. 
Alwyn,  Lieutenant,   sailing-master  of  the  Constitution, 

death  of,  in  the  engagement  with  the  Java,  ii.  501. 
American  troops,  impression  made  upon  the  Germans  by 

the  bearing  of,  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  ii.  58. 
"American  Turtle,"  Bushnell's,  history  of  the  attempt 
made  by  means  of,  to  sink  Lord  Howe's  ship  Eagle,  i. 
318  ;  sunk  in  the  Hudson  by  the  British,  i.  371. 
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Amherst,  Lord,  expedition  of,  against  Louisburg.  in  1757, 
i.  100, 102  ;  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  taken  by — re- 
treat of,  from  Montreal,  i.  107 ;  movements  of,  on  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence— noble  humanity  of,  dis- 
played in  restraining  his  Indian  allies,  i.  133  ;  Montreal 
surrendered  to,  by  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  i.  134. 

Amozoque,  attempt  of  Santa  Anna  to  surprise  Generals 
Worth  and  Quitman  at,  iii.  427. 

Ampudia,  General,  approach  of,  to  Matamoras.  with  rein- 
forcements—proclamation addressed  by,  to  foreign-born 
soldiers  in  the  American  camp,  iii.  275 ;  arrival  of,  at 
Matamoras,  iii.  276  ;  communication  sent  by,  to  General 
Taylor — Taylor's  reply  to,  iii.  277  ;  confidence  of,  in  the 
defences  of  Monterey,  iii.  298  ;  Monterey  surrendered 
by,  to  the  forces  of  Taylor,  iii.  313. 

Anderson,  Mr.,  plan  of,  for  the  destruction  of<Lord  Howe's 
fleet  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  i.  313  ;  plan  of,  favored 
by  Putnam,  i   314. 

Andre',  Major  John,  quartered  in  Doctor  Franklin's  house 
in  Philadelphia — testimony  of  Mrs.  Bache  to  the  good 
conduct  of — portrait  of  Franklin  carried  off  by,  ii.  89  ; 
theatrical  tastes  of,  ii.  90  ;  advances  made  by  Arnold  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  through — assumed  name  of,  John  An- 
derson— biographical  notice  of,  ii.  245  ;  efforts  of,  to  ob- 
tain an  interview  with  Arnold,  ii.  247,  249  ;  visit  of,  to 
Arnold,  within  the  American  lines,  ii.  251 ;  adventures 
of,  after  parting  with  Arnold,  ii.  253  ;  capture  of,  by 
Cowboys,  ii.  256  ;  letter  written  by,  to  Washington, 
from  North  Salem,  ii.  259 ;  removal  of,  from  North  Sa- 
lem, at  midnight,  ii.  265  ;  kind  treatment  of,  by  Wash- 
ington and  others— efforts  made  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to 
obtain  the  release  of,  ii.  266  ;  trial  of,  by  a  board  of  gen- 
eral officers — condemned  to  the  death  of  a  spy — letter 
written  by,  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  ii.  267  ;  conference 
held  at  Dobbs's  ferry  to  consider  the  case  of — threaten- 
ing letter  of  Arnold  to  Washington  in  favor  of,  ii.  269  ; 
letter  of,  to  Washington,  begging  the  privilege  of  a  sol- 
dier's death — Thacher's  account  of  the  execution  of,  ii. 
271  ;  remains  of,  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey  in  1821 
— order  of  knighthood  bestowed  upon  a  brother  of,  by 
George  III. — testimony  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  the  noble 
character  of — universal  feeling  of  sympathy  for,  ii.  272  ; 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of,  at  Tarrytown — 
captors  of,  rewarded  by  Congress,  ii.  273. 

Angell,  Colonel,  bridge  over  the  Rah  way  at  Springfield  de- 
fended by,  against  the  troops  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  ii.  234. 

Angus,  Lieutenant,  sent  across  the  Niagara  river  to  attack 
British  posts,  ii.  478. 

Annapolis  regiment,  flight  of,  at  the  first  fire  at  Bladens- 
burg,  iii.  178. 

Apaches,  speech  of  an  old  chief  of,  to  Geneial  Kearney, 
iii.  345  ;  Kearney  in  the  country  of — dress  and  arms  of 
(note),  iii.  356. 

Appendix  to  the  "  War  of  1812,"  iii.  243. 

A  pendix  to  the  "  Mexican  Campaigns,"  iii.  481. 

Arbuthnot,  Admiral,  fleet  of,  sails  past  Fort  Moultrie  into 
the  harbor  of  Charleston,  ii.  208. 

Argus,  brig,  escape  of,  from  a  British  squadron,  in  1812, 
ii.  487  ;  capture  of,  by  the  British  brig  Pelican,  iii.  25. 

Argus,  filoop-of-war,  burnt  at  the  Washington  navy-yard, 
in  1814,  on  the  approach  of  the  British,  iii.  190. 

Ariel,  an  American  vessel  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  (note), 
iii.  55. 


Arista,  General,  chief  command  of  the  Mexican  forces  as- 
sumed by,  at  Matamoras — large  bodies  of  troops  thrown 
over  the  Rio  Grande  by,  iii.  279  ;  defeat  of,  at  Palo  Alto, 
iii.  284  ;  defeat  of,  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  iii.  288  ;  large 
quantities  of  ammunition  and  baggage  abandoned  by, 
iii.  289  ;  Matamoras  abandoned  by,  iii.  294  ;  pursuit  of, 
by  Colonel  Garland,  iii.  296  ;  palace  of,  in  Monterey, 
converted  into  a  hospital  by  General  Taylor,  iii.  315. 

Arkansas,  volunteers  from,  run  away  at  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  iii  394. 

Armand,  Colonel,  bad  conduct  of  the  cavalry  of,  at  the 
battle  of  Camden,  ii.  224. 

Armijo,  governor  of  New  Mexico,  preparations  for  defence 
made  by,  against  General  Kearney,  iii.  339  ;  deserted  by 
his  army,  iii.  342. 

Armstrong,  Colonel  John,  destruction  of  Kittanning  by, 
in  1756,  i.  96. 

Armstrong,  General,  American  left  wing  commanded  by, 
at  the  battle  of  the  Brandywine,  ii.  15. 

Armstrong,  Major,  North-Carolinians  commanded  by,  at 
the  battle  of  Camden,  ii.  225. 

Armstrong,  Secretary,  plan  of,  for  the  invasion  of  Canada, 
in  the  fall  of  1813,  iii.  104  ;  declares  the  British  approach 
to  Washington  to  be  improbable,  iii.  174  ;  compelled  to 
resign  as  secretary  of  war,  iii.  197. 

Army,  American,  necessity  for  the  reorganization  of,  in  1776, 
i.  358  ;  bounties  offered  by  Congress  to  encourage  en- 
listments in,  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution  (note), 
i.  359  ;  generals  and  officers  appointed  to  command,  in 
1812,  ii.  430. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  energetic  proceedings  of,  after  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  i.  150  ;  anxiety  of,  to  lead  the  expedition 
against  Ticonderoga,  i.  154 ;  enters  the  fort  at  Ticon- 
deroga side  by  side  with  Ethan  Allen,  i.  155  ;  St.  Johns 
on  the  Sorel  captured  and  abandoned  by,  i.  156  ;  move- 
ments of,  on  Lake  Champlain,  i.  193  ;  superseded  in  com- 
mand of  the  forts  on  the  lake — disappointment  and  ir- 
ritation of — desire  of,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
i.  194  ;  letter  of,  to  the  continental  Congress,  proposing 
an  expedition  against  Canada,  i.  195  ;  expedition  against 
Canada  intrusted  to,  by  Washington — names  of  officers 
under  the  command  of — route  taken  by  the  expedition 
under,  i.  196  ;  progress  of  his  expedition  from  the  Ken- 
nebec to  Quebec,  i.  201-206  ;  letter  to  Schuyler  intrusted 
by,  to  an  Indian,  i.  205 ;  arrival  of,  at  Point  Levi,  op- 
posite Quebec — approach  of,  known  in  Quebec,  i.  206  ; 
wounded  in  the  knee  in  his  attack  on  Quebec,  i.  212  ; 
attempt  of,  to  blockade  Quebec— made  brigadier-general 
for  his  services  at  Quebec,  i.  213  ;  movements  of,  after 
the  surrender  of  Majoi*Butterfield  at  the  Cedars,  i.  273  ; 
convention  made  by,  with  Captain  Forster,  for  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  i.  274  ;  retreat  of,  from  Montreal — 
narrow  escape  of,  from  Burgoyne,  at  St.  Johns— the  last 
man  of  the  American  force  that  left  the  shores  of  Cana- 
da, i.  279  ;  fleet  equipped  on  Lake  George  through  the 
energy  of— difficulty  of,  concerning  goods  belonging  to 
Montreal  merchants,  i.  365  ;  details  of  his  engagement 
with  Sir  Guy  Carleton's  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain,  i.  367  ; 
escape  of  his  fleet  from  the  British  at  night — pursued 
and  overtaken,  fights  again,  i.  368  ;  compelled  to  aban- 
don his  vessels,  retires  through  the  woods  to  Ticondero- 
ga, i.  369  ;  intrusted  with  a  body  of  militia  sent  against 
the  British  on  Rhode  island,  i.  451 ;  name  of,  omitted 
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from  the  list  of  major-generals  appointed  by  Congress — 
letter  of,  to  Washington,  in  relation  to  the  neglect  of 
Congress,  i.  454  ;  efforts  of  Washington  in  favor  of,  i. 
455  ;  attempt  of,  to  intercept  Tryon,  on  his  retreat  from 
Danbury — horse  shot  under,  and  narrow  escape  of,  i. 
467  ;  appointed  major-general  by  Congress — horse  pre- 
sented to,  by  Congress — letter  addressed  by,  to  Congress, 
in  relation  to  his  wrongs — Richard  Henry  Lee  a  strong 
friend  of,  i.  469  ;  Washington  a  friend  of — possessed  of 
military  genius,  but  destitute  of  moral  principle,  i.  470  ; 
recommended  by  Washington  for  the  command  of  New- 
York  and  New  England  militia,  i.  497  ;  service  in  the 
northern  army  accepted  by,  i.  500  ;  movements  of,  for 
the  relief  of  Fort  Schuyler — grandiloquent  proclamation 
issued  by,  ii.  10  ;  exaggerated  stories  of  the  force  under, 
cause  St.  Leger  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  ii. 
11;  return  of,  from  his  march  toward  Fort  Schuyler,  to  the 
assistance  of  Gates,  ii.  12  ;  activity  of,  at  Bemis's  heights, 
ii.  24  ;  offended  at  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Gates,  ii.  30  ; 
letters  of,  written  to  Gates,  ii.  80,  31  ;  Colonel  Morgan's 
corps  withdrawn  from  the  command  of — resignation  of, 
accepted  by  Gates,  ii.  31  ;  extraordinary  excitement  of, 
on  the  field  of  battle  at  Bemis's  heights — wound  received 
by,  in  the  knee  wounded  at  Quebec,  ii.  43  ;  command  at 
West  Point  obtained  by,  240  ;  history  of  the  treason  of, 
ii.  241-264  ;  extravagant  style  of  living  of,  at  Philadel- 
phia, ii.  242,  243  ;  tried  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced 
to  be  reprimanded — language  of  Washington's  repri- 
mand to — early  insight  into  the  character  of,  obtained 
by  Colonel  Brown,  ii.  243 ;  exorbitant  claims  of,  upon 
Congress — many  officers  envious  of  the  reputation  of — 
attempt  of,  to  obtain  a  loan  from  Luzerne,  the  French 
embassador,  ii.  244  ;  detested  by  the  people  of  Philadel- 
phia— communications  opened  by,  with  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, under  the  name  of  Gustavus,  ii.  245  ;  interview  of, 
with  Major  Andre,  ii.  251  ;  price  demanded  by,  for  his 
treason,  ii.  253  ;  receives  intelligence  of  the  capture  of 
Andre"  through  the  letter  of  Colonel  Jameson,  ii.  261; 
escape  of,  on  board  the  Vulture,  ii.  262  ;  discovery  of 
his  treason  by  Washington — letter  written  by,  to  Wash- 
ington, exonerating  Mrs.  Arnold  and  others,  ii.  263  ; 
letters  written  by,  in  favor  of  Major  Andre",  ii.  266,  270  ; 
scheme  for  the  abduction  of,  ii.  270  ;  proclamation  issued 
by,  from  New  York,  ii.  273  ;  despised  by  the  British  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  ii.  274  ;  expedition  against  Virginia  in- 
trusted to,  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  ii.  304  ;  reward  offered 
by  Jefferson  for  the  capture  of,  ii.  305  ;  plan  for  block- 
ading in  Portsmouth,  ii.  327  ;  escape  of,  from  Lafayette 
and  De  Tilly,  ii.  328  ;  succeeds  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  British  forces  in  Virginia  at  the  death  of  General 
Phillips — what  an  American  captain  said  would  be  done 
with,  if  caught  (note) — return  of,  to  New  York,  ii.  330  ; 
expedition  against  New  London  intrusted  to,  ii.  389  ; 
gratification  of,  at  the  sight  of  New  London  in  flames — 
the  burning  of  New  London  the  last  military  service  of, 
ii.  391  ;  publicly  insulted  in  England,  ii.  274  ;  death  of, 
in  obscurity,  in  London,  in  1801,  ii.  275. 

Arnold,  Mrs.,  parting  of  Arnold  with,  ii.  261  ;  letter  of  Ar- 
nold to  Washington,  requesting  kind  treatment  for,  ii. 
263  ;  entirely  innocent  of  her  husband's  treason,  ii.  264  ; 
little  sympathy  felt  for,  in  Philadelphia,  ii.  275. 

Assumpink  creek,  encampment  of  Washington  on — arrival 
of  the  British  at,  i.  429  ;  critical  position  of  Washing- 


ton's army  on,  i.  430;  deception  practised  by  Washing- 
ton upon  the  British  at,  i.  432. 

Astor,  John  Jacob,  United  States  loan  taken  by,  in  1813, 
ii.  506. 

Atalanta,  a  British  vessel,  capture  of,  by  the  Wasp,  in  1814, 
iii.  155. 

Atkinson.  General,  ravages  of  the  cholera  among  the  troops 
of,  in  1832,  iii.  374. 

Atlantic,  a  British  letter  of  marque,  capture  of,  by  the 
Essex,  iii.  130;  equipped  as  a  cruiser,  and  called  the 
Essex  Junior,  iii.  131. 

Atlee,  Colonel,  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Long  island, 
i.  327. 

Augusta,  Georgia,  taken  possession  of,  by  the  British,  un- 
der Colonel  Campbell,  in  1779,  ii.  172  ;  surrender  of,  to 
General  Pickens  and  Colonel  Lee  —  Colonel  Griesson 
killed  at,  after  the  surrender,  ii.  348. 

Autossee,  a  Creek  town,  destroyed  by  Georgia  militia  un- 
der General  Floyd,  in  1813,  iii.  98. 

Avon,  sloop-of-war,  captured  by  the  Wasp  in  1814,  iii.  155. 

Ayers,  Lieutenant,  American  flag  planted  on  the  Obispado 
at  Monterey  by,  iii.  310. 

Ayotla,  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  arrival  of  General  Twiggs 
at,  iii.  436. 

B. 

Backus,  Captain,  gallantry  of,  at  the  storming  of  Monte- 
rey, iii.  302. 

Backus,  Colonel,  in  command  of  the  American  regulars  at 
Sackett's  Harbor,  at  the  time  of  the  British  attack  in 

1813,  iii.  13  ;  death  of,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  iii. 
14. 

Bainbridge,  Captain  (afterward  Commodore),  arguments 
of,  urging  the  active  employment  of  the  American  navy 
in  1812,  ii.  443  ;  biographical  notice  of,  ii.  491  ;  priva- 
teer beaten  off  by,  while  in  command  of  a  merchant- 
ship — sailor  seized  by,  on  board  a  British  merchantman 
— captured  in  the  Retaliation,  by  the  French,  ii.  492; 
important  service  rendered  by,  as  convoy,  when  in  com- 
mand of  the  Norfolk — voyages  of,  in  the  George  Wash- 
ington, to  Algiers  and  Constantinople,  ii.  493  ;  in  com- 
mand of  the  Essex  in  1801 — made  a  prisoner  by  the  Tri- 
politans  in  1803,  ii.  495  ;  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  frigates  Constellation  and  Constitution,  ii.  497;  cruise 
of,  in  the  South  Atlantic,  ii.  498  ;  account  of  his  capture 
of  the  Java.  ii.  499  ;  British  testimony  to  the  noble  con- 
duct of,  toward  his  prisoners — subsequent  career  of,  and 
death  (note),  ii.  502  ;  blockaded  at  Boston,  in  the  Inde- 
pendence, iii.  153. 

Band,  Sir  James,  decisive  attack  made  by,  upon  the  rear 
of  General  Robert  Howe's  force,  near  Savannah,  ii.  171. 

Baker,  Colonel,  succeeds  to  the  command  of  General  Shields 
at  Cerro  Gordo,  iii.  423. 

Balcarras,  Lord,  gallantry  displayed  by,  at  Bemis's  heights, 
ii.  41,  43. 

Balfour,  Colonel,  tyrannical  conduct  of,  in  Charleston,  ii. 
364. 

Ball,  Lieutenant,  surrender  of,  to  the  French,  in  1756,  i, 
91. 

Baltimore,  adjournment  of  Congress  to  meet  at,  in  1776, 
i.  414  ;  intrenchments  thrown  up  by  the  people  of,  in 

1814,  iii.  170 ;  attempt  of  the  British  upon,  in  1814,  iii. 
198  ;  firm  stand  against  the  British  made  by  the  militia 
from,  iii.  199. 
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Bavbour,  Major,  killed  at  the  storming  of  Monterey,  iii. 
302. 

Barclay,  an  American  whaler,  recapture  of,  by  the  Essex, 
iii.  127. 

Barclay,  Commodore,  severe  wounds  received  by,  in  the 
battle  of  Lake  Erie,  iii.  63  ;  friendship  formed  by,  with 
Captain  Perry,  iii.  66. 

Barita,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  taken  possession 
of,  by  Colonel  Wilson,  iii.  293. 

Barney,  Captain  Joshua,  activity  of  the  gunboats  of,  in  the 
Patuxent  river,  in  1814,  iii.  171  ;  blows  up  his  flotilla, 
on  the  approach  of  the  British  toward  Marlborough,  iii. 
173  ;  anxiety  of,  to  be  with  the  army  at  Bladensburg, 
iii.  174  ;  position  chosen  by,  at  Bladensburg,  iii.  175  ; 
good  service  done  by  the  sailors  and  marines  of,  at  Bla- 
densburg, iii.  178  ;  made  prisoner  by  the  British  at  the 
battle  of  Bladensburg,  iii.  182  ;  prisoners  and  sick  left 
in  charge  of,  by  the  British,  iii.  196. 

Banancos  fort,  at  Pensacola,  blown  up  by  the  Spaniards, 
iii.  223. 

Barre,  Isaac,  in  Wolfe's  expedition  against  Quebec,  i.  109. 

Barren  Hill,  skilful  retreat  of  Lafayette  from,  ii.  108  ;  anx- 
iety of  Washington  for  the  safety  of  Lafayette  at,  ii.  110. 

Barrett,  Colonel,  militia  under  the  command  of,  at  Con- 
cord, in  1775,  i.  144 ;  the  bridge  at  Concord  defended 
by,  i.  145. 

Barron,  Commodore,  on  board  the  Chesapeake  at  the  time 
of  the  Leopard's  attack,  ii.  415 ;  sentenced  by  court- 
martial  to  be  suspended  for  five  years,  ii.  418. 

Barry,  Captain,  exploits  of,  on  the  Delaware,  in  1778,  ii. 
107  ;  capture  of  the  Raleigh,  commanded  by,  ii.  155. 

Barry,  Major,  Simms's  account  of  the  capture  of,  by  Lieu- 
tenant Manning,  ii.  374. 

Barton,  Colonel,  capture  of  General  Prescott  by,  on  Rhode 
island — honors  and  rewards  received  by,  from  Congress, 
i.  501. 

Basking  Ridge,  capture  of  General  Lee  at,  i.  410. 

Baume,  Colonel,  expedition  against  Bennington  command- 
ed by — instructions  of  Burgoyne  to — slow  march  of  the 
troops  of,  ii.  2,  5,  6  ;  letter  written  by,  to  Burgoyne,  ii. 
3  ;  asks  reinforcements  from  Burgoyne,  ii.  4  ;  deserted 
by  his  Indians,  ii.  5,  6 ;  attacked  in  his  intrenchments 
by  troops  under  General  Stark,  ii.  5 ;  brave  defence 
made  by — mortally  wounded,  ii.  6. 

Baxter,  Colonel,  position  of,  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington, i.  389  ;  killed  in  the  attack,  by  a  British  officer, 
i.  390. 

Bayard,  Mr.,  imprudent  concession  made  by,  to  the  British 
commissioners  at  Ghent,  iii.  211. 

Baylor,  Colonel,  surprise  and  massacre  of  light-horse  under 
the  command  of,  at  Old  Tap  pan,  ii.  158. 

Bayou  Bienveuu,  landing  of  the  British  at,  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  New  Orleans,  in  1814,  iii.  228. 

Beaumarchais,  French  agent  for  supplying  financial  aid  to 
the  United  States,  ii.  104. 

Bellamy,  George  Anne,  anecdote  of  Braddock  told  by,  i.  52. 

Bellisle,  Count  de,  death  of,  at  Exilles,  i.  95. 

Belvidera,  a  British  frigate,  chase  of,  by  Commodore  Rogers, 
in  the  President,  ii.  444. 

Bemis's  heights,  arrival  of  the  American  army  at,  ii.  21  ; 
encampments  of  the  opposing  forces  at,  ii.  22;  position 
of  the  British  and  American  forces  at,  ii.  23  ;  battle  at, 
commenced  by  Daniel  Morgan,  ii.  24  ;  victory  at,  claimed 


by  Burgoyne,  ii.  26  ;  the  ammunition  of  the  Americans 
nearly  exhausted  at,  ii.  28  ;  commencement  of  the  sec- 
ond battle  at,  ii.  40  ;  killed  and  wounded  at  the  second 
battle  of,  ii.  44. 

Bennington,  expedition  against,  under  Colonel  Baume,  ii. 
1  ;  battle  of,  ii.  5  ;  consequences  of  the  British  defeat  at, 
ii.  7. 

Bent,  George,  appointed  by  General  Kearney  civil  governor 
of  New  Mexico,  iii.  346;  he  and  his  officers  butchered 
in  New  Mexico,  iii.  469. 

Bent's  fort,  on  the  Arkansas,  description  of— arrival  of 
Colonel  Kearney  at,  on  his  march  to  Santa  Fe,  iii.  340. 

Beresford,  Captain,  in  the  seventy-four  Poictiers,  captures 
the  Frolic  and  the  Wasp,  ii.  491. 

Berkeley,  Vice- Admiral,  order  of,  sent  on  board  the  Chesa- 
peake by  Captain  Humphreys,  ii.  416. 

"Berlin  and  Milan  decrees"  of  Napoleon,  ii.  413. 

Berlin  imperial  decree,  iii.  250. 

Bermuda,  inhabitants  of,  friendly  to  the  cause  of  America, 
i.  220 ;  British  fleets  and  armies  assembled  at,  in  1814, 
iii.  170. 

Bernie,  Major,  death  of,  at  Monk's  Corner,  ii.  209. 

Biddle,  Lieutenant,  courage  displayed  by,  in  the  fight  be- 
tween the  Wasp  and  the  Frolic,  ii.  490  ;  British  brig-of- 
war  Penguin  captured  by — severe  wound  received  by, 
iii.  219. 

Billingsport,  American  works  at,  taken  by  Colonel  Stir- 
ling, ii.  69. 

Bingham,  Captain,  in  command  of  the  Little  Belt  in  the 
fight  with  the  President,  ii.  421. 

Bishop,  a  negro  servant,  left  to  Washington  by  Braddock, 
i.  81. 

Bishop,  Colonel,  attack  made  by,  on  the  American  post  at 
Black  Rock— death  of,  on  his  retreat  from  Black  Rock, 
iii.  16. 

Bishop's  palace  at  Monterey,  capture  of,  iii.  309. 

Bissell,  Colonel,  position  of,  with  Illinois  volunteers  and 
Texans  at  Buena  Vista,  iii.  388. 

Black  Hawk,  victory  obtained  over,  by  General  Atkinson, 
at  "Bad  Axe,"  iii.  374;  visit  of,  with  other  chiefs,  to 
Washington  and  other  cities,  iii.  375. 

Black  Hawk  war,  an  active  part  taken  in,  by  Colonel  Tay- 
lor, iii.  267. 

Black  Mingo  swamp,  party  of  tories  defeated  by  Marion 
near,  ii.  296. 

Black  Rock,  on  the  Niagara  river,  attacked  by  the  British 
under  Colonel  Bishop,  iii.  16. 

Blackwarrior-town,  General  Coffee  despatched  against,  by 
Jackson,  iii.  87. 

Bladensburg,  approach  of  the  British  to,  iii.  174  ;  found 
deserted  by  the  British  —  battle  of,  iii.  175  ;  General 
Winder's  statement  respecting  his  conduct  at  (note),  iii. 
176  ;  flight  of  the  Maryland  militia  at  the  battle  of,  iii. 
178,  190  ;  killed  and  wounded  at  the  battle  of,  iii.  183  ; 
battle-field  of,  as  it  appeared  by  moonlight,  iii.  196. 

Blakeley,  Captain,  cruise  of,  in  the  sloop-of-war  Wasp,  in 
1814,  iii.  154 ;  vessel  of,  supposed  to  have  foundered  at 
sea,  iii.  155. 

Blake,  Lieutenant,  daring  displayed  by,  at  Palo  Alto,  iii. 
281 ;  accidental  death  of,  iii.  286. 

Bliss,  Major,  letter  of  General  Wool  to,  complaining  of  in- 
action at  Monclova,  iii.  367. 

"Bloody  Bill,"  foray  made  by,  from  Charleston,  ii.  376. 
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"Blue-light  Federalists"  of  New  England,  iii.  115. 

Blythe,  Captain,  death  of,  in  the  British  brig  Boxer,  in  the 
action,  with  the  Enterprise,  iii.  28. 

Boerstler,  Colonel,  sent  by  General  Smith  across  the  Niag- 
ara river,  to  attack  the  British  posts,  ii.  478  ;  surrender 
of,  with  his  whole  force,  to  the  British,  near  Beaver- 
dams,  iii.  15. 

Bon  Homme  Richard,  so  named  by  Paul  Jones,  in  compli- 
ment to  Benjamin  Franklin,  ii.  186  ;  engagement  of, 
with  the  Serapis,  ii.  188,  194. 

Bordentown.  storehouses  destroyed  at,  by  the  British,  ii. 
110. 

Borland,  Major,  capture  of,  with  Arkansas  cavalry,  at  En- 
carnacion,  iii.  380. 

Boscawen,  Admiral,  Holborne  superseded  by,  in  1757,  i.  100. 

Boston,  artillery  and  ammunition  of, seized  by  G  eneral  Gage, 
i.  140  ;  removal  of  the  citizens  of,  to  the  country,  i.  100  ; 
disposition  of  the  American  forces  near,  i.  161  ;  force  of 
the  American  and  British  armies  at  the  siege  of,  i.  188  : 
position  of  the  opposing  camps  at,  as  described  by  Wash- 
ington, i.188;  sufferings  of  the  British  army  in,  i.  190.  230; 
hopes  of  the  tory  citizens  of,  i.  191 ;  opinions  of  Wash- 
ington's generals,  as  to  the  propriety  of  an  attack  upon 
■ — could  not  be  set  on  fire  by  means  of  carcass  and  hot 
shot,  i.  217  ;  measures  resorted  to  in,  to  procure  supplies 
of  firewood — balls  and  plays  got  up  in,  by  the  British 
officers — disturbance  of  a  dramatic  performance  in,  i. 
231 ;  Washington  authorized  by  Congress  to  make  an 
assault  upon,  i.  233 ;  movements  of  the  British  in,  i. 
234  ;  Washington  in  favor  of  an  assault  upon,  over  the 
ice,  i.  243  ;  bombardment  of  the  British  in,  i.  244  ;  plan 
of  Washington  for  an  attack  upon,  i.  245  ;  Howe  in  fa- 
vor of  removing  the  scene  of  hostilities  from,  to  New 
York — insecurity  of  the  British  in,  after  Washington's 
occupation  of  Dorchester  heights,  i.  247  ;  preparations 
made  by  Howe  for  the  evacuation  of — informal  arrange- 
ment made  with  General  Howe  to  spare,  when  evacua- 
ting, i.  248  ;  plunder  of  stores  in,  by  Crean  Brush,  i. 
250  ;  apprehensions  of  fire  by  the  inhabitants  of,  on 
Howe's  departure  —  evacuation  of,  as  described  by  a 
British  officer,  i.  252  ;  departure  of  tories  from,  i.  252, 
254  ;  taken  possession  of,  by  the  American  forces — evi- 
dences of  British  precipitation  in  departing  from — little 
damage  done  to  buildings  in,  according  to  Washington, 
i.  253  ;  small-pox  prevalent  in,  at  the  time  of  the  Brit- 
ish evacuation,  i.  254  ;  honors  paid  to  Washington  for 
his  services  at — joy  caused  throughout  the  colonies  by 
the  British  evacuation  of,  i.  256  ;  news  of  the  evacuation 
of,  how  received  in  England,  i.  257  ;  British  vessels-of- 
war  driven  from — British  transports  captured  in  the 
harbor  of,  i.  281. 

Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  proposition  made  in,  in  1814,  for  a 
separate  peace  to  be  negotiated  by  the  New-Englaud 
states,  iii.  114. 

Boston  Gazette  on  the  ill  success  of  Hampton  and  Wilkinson 
in  the  invasion  of  Canada,  iii.  110. 

Boston  Neck,  fortified  by  General  Gage,  in  1775,  i.  140. 

Boston  port-bill,  i.  138,  139. 

Boston  "tea-party,"  i.  138. 

Boundbrook,  General  Lincoln  driven  out  of,  by  Cornwal- 
lis,  i.  464. 

Bowles,  Colonel,  gallantry  of,  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
iii.  398. 
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Bowling-Green,  New  York,  leaden  effigy  of  George  III.  in, 
destroyed,  i.  306. 

Boxer,  British  brig,  capture  of,  by  the  Enterprise,  iii.  28. 

Boyd,  Captain,  Major  Andre  delayed  by.  at  Crowpond,  ii. 
255. 

Boyd,  General,  battle  fought  by,  with  British  regulars,  at 
Chrysler's  farm,  iii.  109. 

Braddock,  Fanny,  biographical  notice  of,  i.  48  ;  suicide  of, 
i.  50. 

Braddock,  General,  biographical  notice  of,  i.  47  ;  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  i.  50 ;  had 
served  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland  in  Scotland,  i.  51  ; 
anecdotes  illustrating  the  character  of,  i.  51,  52  ;  an  in- 
veterate gambler,  i.  51  ;  his  duel  with  Colonel  Gumley, 
i.  52  ;  a  strict  disciplinarian,  i.  53,  64;-arrival  of.  in 
Hampton  roads — council  of  governors  called  by,  at  Al- 
exandria, i.  55 ;  style  of  travelling  of,  to  Winchester — 
slow  progress  of  the  army  of,  i.  62 ;  difficulties  of,  in 
procuring  supplies — arrival  of  the  army  of,  at  Fort  Cum- 
berland, i.  63  ;  his  little  respect  for  the  provincial  troops 
— a  funeral  in  the  camp  of,  i.  64  ;  his  treatment  of  the 
Indians,  i.  65  ;  his  neglect  of  Captain  Jack,  i.  66,  67  ; 
anger  of,  against  the  provinces,  i.  68  ;  slow  and  difficult 
march  of,  to  Little  Meadows,  i.  69  ;  precautions  of,  against 
surprise,  i.  73  ;  sudden  attack  upon,  at  the  Monongahela, 
i.  76  ;  conduct  of,  on  the  field  of  battle,  i.  77  ;  retreat 
ordered  by — mortal  wound  received  by,  i.  78  ;  borne 
from  the  field  in  a  tumbril — his  impatience  for  death,  i. 

79  ;  deserted  by  his  troops— joined  by  Colonel  Gage,  i. 

80  ;  leaves  his  horse  and  negro  servant  to  Washington — 
death  of,  at  Great  Meadows — funeral  service  for,  read 
by  Washington,  i.  81  ;  effect  of  the  defeat  of,  on  the 
relations  between  the  colonies  and  England,  i.  85. 

Bradstreet,  Colonel,  efforts  of,  for  the  relief  of  Oswego,  i. 
91,  94  ;  sudden  attack  upon,  by  French  and  Indians,  i. 
92  ;  in  the  expedition  against  Ticonderoga,  under  Aber- 
crombie,  i.  104  ;  Fort  Frontenac  taken  by,  i.  105. 

Bragg,  Lieutenant,  battery  of,  retained  in  Fort  Brown,  iii. 
280  ;  his  battery  of  little  use  in  the  streets  of  Monterey, 
iii.  302  ;  position  of  the  battery  of,  at  Buena  Vista,  iii. 
388  ;  decisive  effect  of  his  fire  of  "  grape,"  iii.  402. 

Brandywine  river,  position  of  Washington's  army  on,  be- 
fore the  battle,  ii.  15 ;  crossed  by  Howe  and  Cornwallis, 
at  unguarded  fords — rout  of  Sullivan's  division  at  the 
battle  of,  ii.  18  ;  confused  retreat  of  the  American  army 
after  the  battle  of — killed  and  wounded  at  the  battle  of, 
ii.  19  ;  destitute  condition  of  the  American  army  after 
the  battle  of,  ii.  63. 

Brant,  conjunction  of,  with  Walter  Butler,  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Cherry  Valley,  ii.  160  ;  Mininsink  settlement 
ravaged  by,  in  1779,  ii.  163. 

Breed's  hill,  intrenchments  thrown  up  on,  instead  of  Bun- 
ker's hill,  i.  163  ;  fortifications  on,  discovered  by  the 
British — cannonaded  from  Copp's  hill  and  men-of-war, 
i.  164  ;  panic  among  the  men  on,  allayed  by  Prescott,  i. 

165  ;  preparations  by  the  British  for  an  attack  upon,  i. 

166  ;  attack  upon,  intrusted  to  Major-General  Howe,  i. 

167  ;  privations  endured  by  the  defenders  of — arrival  of 
Generals  Warren  and  Pomeroy  at,  i.  169  ;  description 
of  the  assault  upon,  i.  171  ;  repulse  of  the  British  at,  i. 
172;  officers  picked  off  at— scene  at  the  battle  of.  de- 
scribed by  Burgoyne,  i.  173  ;  second  repulse  of  the  Brit- 
ish at,  i.  174 ;   reinforcements  of  marines  brought  to 
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Howe  at,  by  Clinton,  i.  175;  failure  of  ammunition  to 
the  defenders  of,  i.  175,  176  ;  third  attack  of  the  British 
upon,  i.  175  ;  retreat  from,  ordered  by  Colonel  Prescott, 
i.  176  ;  killed  and  wounded  at — reputation  gained  by 
the  Americans  by  the  battle  at,  i.  178  ;  names  of  British 
officers  who  fell  at,  i.  180. 

Breyman,  Colonel,  battle  of  Bennington  lost  to  the  British 
through  the  slow  movements  of,  ii.  6. 

Brier  creek,  General  Ashe  defeated  at,  by  General  Prevost, 
ii.  174. 

Bristol,  a  British  fifty-gun  ship,  damage  received  by,  at 
the  siege  of  Charleston,  i.  294. 

Brock,  General,  biographical  notice  of,  ii.  435  ;  energetic 
movements  of,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812, 
ii.  436  ;  determination  of,  to  attack  General  Hull  at  De- 
troit, ii.  439  ;  Hull's  surrender  to,  of  the  fort  at  Detroit, 
ii.  410  ;  killed  at  the  battle  of  Queenstown,  ii.  467  ;  fu- 
neral honors  paid  to  the  memory  of,  ii.  472. 

Broke,  Captain,  sent  with  a  British  squadron  in  search  of 
Commodore  Rogers,  ii.  445  ;  challenges  the  Chesapeake 
to  a  contest  with  the  Shannon,  iii.  19  ;  wound  received 
by,  in  the  action  with  the  Chesapeake,  iii.  23. 

Bromfield,  Major,  Colonel  Ledyard  killed  by,  at  Fort  Gris- 
wold,  after  its  surrender,  ii.  390. 

Bronx  river,  American  army  encamped  on,  i.  375. 

Brooke,  Colonel,  command  of  the  British  force  attacking 
Baltimore  devolves  upon,  on  the  death  of  General  Ross, 
iii.  199  ;  retreat  of,  iii.  200. 

Brooklyn,  troops  at,  reinforced  by  Washington,  on  the 
landing  of  Howe  at  Gravesend  bay,  i.  322  ;  visit  of  Wash- 
ington to,  i.  325  ;  arrival  of  Mifflin  in,  with  reinforce- 
ments— Washington  with  the  army  at — retreat  from, 
determined  upon  by  a  council  of  war,  i.  332  ;  American 
works  at,  taken  possession  of  by  General  Howe,  i.  337. 

Brooks,  Colonel,  ruse  suggested  by,  which  led  to  St.  Le- 
gev's  giving  up  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  ii.  10. 

Brown,  General  Jacob,  British  attack  on  Ogdensburg  re- 
pulsed by,  ii.  463  ;  Sackett's  Harbor  defended  by,  against 
the  British  under  Prevost  and  Yeo — despatch  of,  detail- 
ing the  events  of  the  defence  of  Sackett's  Harbor,  iii. 
13  ;  made  brigadier-general  for  his  services  at  Sackett's 
Harbor,  iii.  14  ;  third  invasion  of  Canada  attempted  by, 
in  the  summer  of  1814,  iii.  160  ;  Scott  supported  by,  at 
Lundy's  Lane,  iii.  164;  wounded  at  Lundy's  Lane,  iii. 
165  ;  anxiety  of,  to  escape  with  his  garrison  from  Fort 
Erie — return  of,  to  Fort  Erie — compelled  to  abandon  his 
scheme  for  the  conquest  of  Canada,  iii.  169. 

Brown,  Major,  death  of,  in  Fort  Brown,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
iii.  290  ;  succeeded  by  Captain  Hawkins  in  the  command 
of  the  fort,  iii.  291. 

Brownstown,  defeat  of  Major  Van  Home  near — Colonel 
Miller  sent  by  General  Hull  to  dislodge  British  and  In- 
dians at,  ii.  437. 

Brunswick,  Franklin  and  Adams  at,  on  their  way  to  the 
quarters  of  Lord  Howe,  i.  344  ;  retreat  of  Washington 
to,  i.  399  ;  British  kept  in  check  at,  by  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, i.  405  ;  march  of  the  army  of  Washington  to,  after 
the  battle  of  Monmouth — court-martial  assembled  at, 
for  the  trial  of  General  Lee,  ii.  126. 

Brush,  Captain,  intercepted  by  Tecumseh,  on  his  way  to 
Detroit,  with  supplies  for  General  Hull,  ii.  436. 

Brush,  Crean,  stores  in  Boston  plundered  by,  on  its  evac- 
uation by  the  British  under  Howe,  i.  250. 


Buchanan,  James,  a  volunteer  in  the  defence  of  Baltimore 
in  1814,  iii.  199. 

Buena  Vista,  considered  a  strong  position  by  General  Wool, 
iii.  380  ;  determination  of  General  Taylor  to  fall  back 
upon,  on  the  approach  of  Santa  Anna  -description  of  the 
pass  at,  iii.  384  ;  field  of  battle  chosen  by  Taylor  at — 
American  troops  encamped  at  the  village  of,  iii.  385 ; 
battle  of,  commenced  on  Washington's  birthday,  iii. 
387  ;  American  army  placed  in  position  at,  by  General 
Wool,  iii.  388  ;  second  day  of  the  battle  of,  iii.  391 ;  cool- 
ness of  Taylor  during  the  crisis  at,  iii.  397  ;  terrible  re- 
pulse of  a  Mexican  cavalry-charge  at,  iii.  399  ;  thunder- 
storm during  the  battle  of,  iii.  401  ;  singular  question 
asked  of  Taylor  at,  by  Santa  Anna,  iii.  401  ;  killed  and 
wounded  at — the  victory  at,  adds  greatly  to  Taylor's 
reputation — retreat  of  the  Mexicans  after  the  battle  at, 
iii.  403  ;  guns  lost  at,  recaptured  at  Contreras,  iii.  447  ; 
Taylor's  report  of  the  battle  of,  iii.  503. 

Buffalo  and  other  villages  burned  in  1813  by  the  British, 
in  retaliation  for  the  burning  of  Newark,  in  Canada,  iii. 
111. 

Buford,  Colonel,  pursuit  of,  by  Colonel  Tarleton— massacre 
of  the  troops  of,  by  Tarleton,  ii.  21.3. 

Bull,  Governor,  efforts  made  by,  to  have  Colonel  Hayne's 
sentence  remitted,  ii.  365. 

Bunker's  hill,  occupation  of,  advocated  by  Putnam  and 
Prescott,  i.  161  ;  description  of  the  neighborhood  of,  i. 
162 ;  breastwork  raised  on,  by  Putnam,  i.  166 ;  descrip- 
tion of  the  defences  on,  i.  169  ;  disposition  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces  at  the  battle  of,  i.  171  ;  efforts  of  Putnam  to 
rally  the  Americans  at,  i.  177  ;  breastwork  raised  on,  by 
the  British,  i.  178. 

Burgoyne,  General,  anecdote  of  [note),  i.  160  ;  scene  at  the 
battle  of  Breed's  hill  described' by,  i.  173  ;  biographical 
notice  of — a  member  of  Parliament,  i.  483  ;  married  a 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Derby — a  dramatisUand  a  poet 
— character  of,  as  described  by  Horace  Walpole,  i.  484  ; 
welcomed  and  aided  by  Governor  Carleton,  in  Canada — 
amount  of  force  and  names  of  officers  under— humanity 
of  his  directions  to  his  Indian  allies,  i.  485  ;  pompous 
proclamation  issued  by,  i.  486  ;  approach  of,  to  Ticon- 
deroga,  i.  490  ;  American  weak  point,  Sugar-loaf  hill, 
discovered  by,  i.  491  ;  learns  the  abandonment  of  Ticon- 
deroga,  i.  493  ;  breaks  through  the  bridge,  boom,  and 
chain,  supposed  to  protect  Skenesbovough,  i.  494  ;  delay 
of,  at  Skenesborough,  i.  498,  500 ;  resolves  to  make  a  road 
to  Fort  Edward  through  the  forest — proclamation  issued 
by,  i.  500  ;  slow  progress  of,  toward  Fort  Anne,  i.  509  ; 
unable  to  restrain  his  Indians,  i.  510  ;  greatly  in  need 
of  horses,  ii.  1  ;  expedition  sent  by,  against  Bennington 
— his  instructions  to  Colonel  Baume — encampment  of, 
opposite  Saratoga,  ii.  2  ;  determination  of,  to  form  a 
junction  with  Howe,  if  possible,  ii.  20  ;  crosses  the  Hud- 
son to  Saratoga— operations  of  General  Lincoln  in  the 
rear  of,  ii.  21  ;  army  of,  harassed  on  its  march  by  Ar- 
nold, ii.  22;  letter  of,  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  after  the 
battle  at  Bemis's  heights,  ii.  26;  letter  received  by, 
from  Sir  Henry  Clinton — disappointment  of,  on  learn- 
ing that  Howe  could  not  carry  out  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign, ii.  28  ;  deserted  by  many  of  his  Indians — fortifies 
his  camp — letter  of,  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  advising  an 
attack  on  Fort  Montgomery— scarcity  of  provisions  in 
the  camp  of,  ii.  29  ;  in  ignorance  of  Clinton's  successes 


— compelled  to  fight,  or  starve,  ii.  39 ;  narrow  escape 
of,  at  the  second  battle  at  Bemis's  heights — camp  aban- 
doned by,  in  the  night,  ii.  44  ;  cautious  retreat  of,  tow- 
ard Saratoga,  ii.  4G,  47  ;  retreat  of,  from  Saratoga — de- 
stroys the  house  and  mills  of  General  Schuyler,  ii.  50  ; 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  camp  of,  as  described  by  Bar- 
oness Eeidesel.  ii.  51  ;  desperate  plans  of,  for  extrication 
from  his  position,  ii.  53  ;  completely  hemmed  in — des- 
perate position  of,  as  described  by  himself,  ii.  51 ;  nego- 
tiations for  surrender  opened  by — terms  of  surrender 
agreed  upon  by,  ii.  55  ;  hears  too  late  from  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, ii.  56 ;  particulars  of  the  surrender  of,  ii.  57 ;  friendly 
footing  established  between,  and  General  Gates,  ii.  58 ; 
powerful  impression  made  upon,  by  the  kindness  of 
Schuyler,  ii..  59  ;  surrender  of.  considered  in  England 
fatal  to  the  continuance  of  British  influence  in  America, 
ii.  61  ;  a  prisoner  on  parole,  while  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, ii.  409. 

Burr,  Aaron,  a  volunteer  in  Arnold's  Quebec  expedition, 
i.  196  ;  way  of  escape  from  New  York  pointed  out  to 
Putnam  by,  i.  351. 

Burrowes,  Captain,  in  command  of  the  Enterprise,  in  the 
action  with  the  British  brig  Boxer,  iii.  27;  mortal  wound 
received  by,  in  the  action  with  the  Boxer,  iii.  28. 

Burton,  Colonel,  with  Braddock  at  the  battle  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela.  i.  77. 

Bushnell,  contrivance  of,  for  blowing  up  British  ships,  i. 
ol4;  plan  of,  favored  by  Putnam,  i.  315;  his  "Ameri- 
can Turtle"  sent  to  the  bottom,  i.  371. 

Butler,  Colonel,  German  yagers  surprised  by,  near  Tarry- 
town,  ii.  159. 

Butler,  Colonel  John,  British  and  Indians  led  by,  against 
Wyoming,  in  1778,  ii  137  ;  Wyoming  abandoned  by,  to 
the  mercy  of  his  Indians,  ii.  140. 

Butler,  Colonel  William,  expedition  of,  against  Indians 
at  the  head-waters  of  the  Delaware,  ii.  160. 

Butler,  Colonel  Zebulon,  defence  of  Wyoming  undertaken 
by,  ii.  136  ;  defeat  and  massacre  of  the  troops  under,  ii. 
138. 

Butler,  General  William  0.,  at  the  storming  of  Monterey, 
iii.  303. 

Butler,  Walter,  son  of  Colonel  John,  escape  of,  from  prison, 
at  Albany — expedition  of,  against  settlers  inTryon  coun- 
ty, ii.  160. 

Byron,  Captain,  chase  of,  in  the  Belvidera,  by  Commodore 
Rogers  in  the  President,  ii.  444. 


Cadwallader,  Colonel  Lambert,  position  of,  in  the  defence 
of  Fort  Washington,  in  1776,  i.  389  ;  efforts  of,  to  co- 
operate with  Washington  at  Trenton,  i.  423  ;  march  of, 
with  Colonel  Beed,  to  Bordentown,  i.  426  ;  appointment 
as  brigadier-general  not  accepted  by,  i.  452  ;  duel  of, 
with  General  Conway,  ii.  101. 

Cadwallader,  General,  brigade  of,  at  Puebla,  with  General 
Scott,  iii.  434. 

Caesar  and  Isis,  battle  between,  ii.  140. 

Caldwell,  Mrs.,  shot  dead  in  her  own  house,  at  Connecti- 
cut Farms,  ii.  232. 

Caldwell,  Reverend  Mr.,  shot  by  a  sentinel  (note), ii. 232;  dis- 
tributes hymn-books  to  the  militia  for  wadding,  ii.  235. 

Caledonia,  American  vessel  in  the  battle  of  L  ke  Erie  (note), 
iii.  55. 


California,  determination  of  Colonel  Fremont  to  overthrow 
the  Mexican  authority  in,  iii.  327  ;  independence  de- 
clared in.  by  Fremont,  iii.  328  ;  civil  government  organ- 
ized in,  by  Commodore  Stockton— conquest  of,  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Mexican  authorities,  iii.  331;  expedition 
of  General  Kearney  to,  iii.  346 ;  possession  of,  secured 
to  the  United  States  by  the  joint  efforts  of  Stockton, 
Fremont,  and  Kearney,  iii.  364  ;  Colonel  Stevenson,  with 
New- York  volunteers,  stationed  in,  iii.  469. 

Callender,  Captain,  bad  conduct  of,  at  Breed's  hill,  i.  172. 

Camargo,  capture  of,  by  a  body  of  infantry  sent  by  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  iii.  296  ;  entrance  of  Taylor  into,  iii.  297. 

Cambridge,  commotion  created  in,  by  the  arrival  of  Gen- 
eral Howe  at  Charlestown,  i.  168;  apprehensions  of  a 
British  attack  upon,  after  the  battle  of  Breed's  hill.  i. 
181  ;  arrival  of  Washington  at,  i.  186  ;  centre  of  the  con- 
tinental army  at,  under  Putnam,  i.  189  ;  want  of  disci- 
pline in  the  army  at,  i.  214;  visit  of  the  committee  of 
Congress  to  the  camp  at,  i.  216  ;  sickness  in  the  camp 
at,  i.  220  ;  appearance  of  the  camp  at,  as  described  by  a 
spectator,  i.  227  ;  copy  of  the  king's  speech  sent  to  the 
camp  at,  by  the  British  commander,  i.  233. 

Camden,  battle  of,  ii.  224  ;  killed  and  wounded  at,  ii.  229  ; 
several  prisoners  taken  at,  hanged  by  order  of  Cornwal- 
lis,  ii.  277  ;  march  of  General  Greene  toward,  ii.  327  ; 
attempt  of  Greene  to  surprise  Lord  Rawdon  at,  ii.  338  ; 
evacuated  and  burned  by  Rawdon,  ii.  345 ;  miserable 
fate  of  the  loyalists  of,  ii.  346. 

Campbell,  Colonel,  of  Virginia,  patriots  commanded  by,  at 
King's  mountain,  ii.  280  ;  at  the  battle  of  Hobkirk's 
hill.  ii.  341  ;  death  of,  at  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs, 
ii.  373. 

Campbell.  Lieutenant-Colonel,  death  of,  in  his  attack  on 
Fort  Montgomery,  ii.  36. 

Campbell,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  three  hundred  British 
troops,  made  prisoners  on  board  transports  in  Boston 
harbor,  i.  282  ;  harsh  treatment  of,  at  Concord,  as  a  pris- 
oner-of-war— efforts  of  Washington  in  favor  of,  i.  444  ; 
expedition  sent  to  the  South  under  the  command  of,  ii. 
170  ;  troops  landed  by,  near  Savannah — General  Prevost 
ordered  to  co-operate  with,  ii.  171 ;  Augusta  taken  pos- 
session of  by.  ii.  172. 

Campbell.  Lord  William,  governor  of  South  Carolina,  mor- 
tal wound  received  by,  at  the  siege  of  Charleston,  i.  294. 

Canada,  conquest  of,  determined  on  by  Pitt,  i.  107  ;  expe- 
dition against,  resolved  upon  by  Washington,  i.  193  ; 
desire  of  Benedict  Arnold  to  attempt  the  conquest  of, 
i.  194;  invasion  of,  intrusted  by  Congress  to  General 
Schuyler,  i.  195  ;  expedition  against,  intrusted  to  Ar- 
nold by  Washington,  i.  196  ;  efforts  of  Ethan  Allen  and 
Major  Brown  to  obtain  recruits  in,  i.  198  ;  General  Lee 
ordered  by  Congress  to  take  command  of  the  ariny  in, 
i.  258  ;  unfriendliness  of  the  people  of,  toward  the  Amer- 
icans— letter  of  Washington  to  Schuyler,  relative  to 
affairs  in,  i.  262  ;  commissioners  appointed  by  Congress 
to  visit,  i.  263  ;  lamentable  condition  of  affairs  in,  as  de 
cribed  by  the  commissioners,  i.  275  ;  early  intelligence 
obtained  in,  of  the  declaration  of  war  in  1812,  ii.  432; 
proclamation  issued  by  General  Hull  to  the  people  of, 
ii.  433  ;  the  invasion  of,  still  persisted  in,  after  Hull's 
disgrace,  ii.  456  :  advantages  of,  in  naval  resources  on 
the  lakes,  ii.  463  ;  British  force  for  the  defence  of,  much 
inferior  to  that  under  General  Dearborn  intended  for  its 
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invasion,  ii.  476  ;  invasion  of,  by  General  Harrison,  iii. 
67  ;  General  Armstrong's  plans  for  the  invasion  of,  iii. 
104,  157  ;  premature  announcement  of  the  conquest  of, 
in  the  National  Intelligencer,  iii.  108  ;  battle  fought  in,  at 
Chrysler's  farm,  iii.  109  ;  invasion  of,  denounced  by  Web- 
ster, in  1814,  iii.  113  ;  services  of  General  Scott  in  pre- 
venting the  invasion  of,  in  1838,  iii.  377. 

Canadians,  cruelties  practised  by,  on  English  prisoners, 
during  Wolfe's  siege  of  Quebec,  i.  114. 

Causeau,  taken  by  the  French  in  1744,  i.  7  ;  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  expedition  against  Louisburg  in  1745,  i.  13. 

Cape  Breton,  capture  of,  by  the  provincials,  in  1745,  i.  30  ; 
ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  i.  32. 

Cape  Finfeterre,  French  fleet  defeated  off,  in  1746,  i.  32. 

Capitol  hill,  at  Washington,  encampment  of  the  British  on, 
in  1814,  iii.  193  ;  cannon  moved  away  from,  by  the  force 
of  wind,  iii.  195. 

Captain  Jack,  biographical  notice  of,  i.  66. 

Captures,  American  and  British,  of  vessels  in  the  war  of 
1812,  iii.  220. 

Carden,  Captain,  captured  in  the  Macedonian  by  Decatur, 
in  the  United  States,  ii.  486. 

Carleton,  Colonel  Sir  Guy,  in  Wolfe's  expedition  against 
Quebec,  i.  109  ;  operations  of,  against  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  in  1775,  i.  195,  197  ;  defeat  of,  by  Seth 
Warner  and  his  Green- Mountain  Boys — escape  of,  from 
Montgomery,  at  Montreal,  i.  201  ;  escape  of,  past  the 
mouth  of  the  Sorel,  in  disguise — arrival  of,  at  Quebec,  at 
the  moment  of  Arnold's  departure,  i.  207  ;  measures 
taken  by,  for  the  defence  of  Quebec  against  Arnold  and 
Montgomery,  i.  208 ;  humanity  of,  toward  American 
prisoners  in  Quebec,  i.  260 ;  large  reinforcements  re- 
ceived by,  at  Quebec,  i.  278  ;  formidable  fleet  launched 
by,  at  St.  Johns,  i.  366 ;  remarkable  kindness  and  hu- 
manity of,  toward  American  prisoners,  i.  369 ;  Crown 
Point  taken  possession  of  and  abandoned  by — prisoners 
released  by,  on  parole,  much  impressed  by  his  kindness, 
i.  370  ;  his  humanity  the  cause  of  his  being  superseded 
by  Burgoyne — services  rendered  by,  to  Burgoyne,  i.  485. 

Carlisle,  earl  of,  British  commissioner,  character  of,  ii. 
112  ;  challenge  sent  to,  by  Lafayette — Horace  Walpole's 
account  of  Lafayette's  challenge  to  {note),  ii.  115. 

Caroline,  schooner,  anchored  opposite  the  British  camp  be- 
low New  Orleans,  iii.  229  ;  terrible  effect  on  the  British 
of  the  cannonade  from,  iii.  230  ;  set  on  fire  by  red-hot 
shot  and  blown  up,  iii.  232. 

Caroline,  steamboat,  captured  and  burned  by  Canadians, 
in  1837,  iii.  377. 

Carroll,  General,  position  of,  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
iii.  236. 

Carson,  Christopher,  biographical  notice  of — fight  of,  with 
a  French  Canadian — Colonel  Fremont's  first  acquaint- 
ance with,  iii.  319. 

Casa  de  Mata,  a  powder-depot,  blown  up  by  General  Worth, 
iii.  457. 

Casa  de  Montezuma,  on  the  Gila  river,  ruins  of,  described, 
iii.  357  ;  tradition  of  the  Pimo  Indians  respecting,  iii. 
358. 

Cass,  Colonel,  afterward  General,  sent  by  General  Hull  to 
reconnoitre  in  the  neighborhood  of  Maiden,  ii.  434  ;  a 
volunteer  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  iii.  69. 

Caswell,  General,  in  command  of  North-Carolina  militia, 
in  1780,  ii.  220  ;  militia  under  the  command  of,  form  a 


junction  with  General  Gates  on  his  way  to  Camden,  ii. 
223. 

Catawba  river,  Morgan  saved  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Brit- 
ish by  a  sudden  rise  in,  ii.  311 ;  crossed  by  Cornwallis 
in  the  night,  ii.  312. 

Cedars,  a  fort  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  surrender  of,  by  Major 
Butterfield  to  Captain  Forster,  i.  272. 

Cedar  Springs,  attempted  surprise  of  Colonel  Clarke  at,  by 
Colonel  Dunlap,  in  1780,  ii.  219. 

Ceralvo,  taken  possession  of,  by  General  Worth,  iii.  297. 

Cerro  Gordo,  Mexican  army  posted  by  Santa  Anna  at  the 
pass  of— description  of  the  fortifications  of,  iii.  418 ; 
preparations  made  by  General  Scott  to  assail  the  heights 
of — celebrated  order  of  battle  issued  at,  by  Scott,  iii. 
419  ;  close  pursuit  of  Santa  Anna  and  his  generals  after 
the  battle  of — killed  and  wounded  at  the  battle  of — 
prisoners  and  artillery  taken  at.  by  Scott,  iii.  425  ;  total 
rout  of  the  Mexican  army  at  the  battle  of,  iii.  426. 

Chalco,  General  Twiggs  repulses  a  Mexican  attack  on  his 
march  from  Ayotla  to,  iii.  437. 

Champe,  Sergeant,  attempt  made  by,  to  abduct  Arnold, 
after  his  treason,  ii.  270. 

Chandler,  General,  pursuit  of  General  Vincent  by,  after 
the  capture  of  Fort  George  in  Canada,  iii.  14  ;  camp  of, 
taken  by  surprise  by  the  British,  and  himself  made  pris- 
oner, iii.  15. 

Channing,  Doctor,  his  commendation  of  Scott's  humanity 
in  the  removal  of  the  Cherokees,  iii.  378. 

Chapultepec,  position  and  history  of,  iii.  454 ;  account  of 
the  siege  and  storming  of,  as  given  by  General  Scott, 
iii.  459  ;  officers  and  corps  distinguished  in  the  storming 
of,  iii.  461  ;  killed  and  wounded  at,  and  after  the  storm- 
ing of,  iii.  466. 

Charleston,  preparations  for  the  defence  of,  against  Sir 
Peter  Parker  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  i.  289  ;  chief  com- 
mand at,  assumed  by  General  Lee,  i.  290 ;  aid  brought 
to,  by  Pulaski — approach  of  General  Prevost  toward — 
narrow  escape  of,  from  Prevost,  ii.  175  ;  propositions  for 
surrender  made  by  the  defenders  of,  to  Prevost — sur- 
render of,  proposed  only  to  gain  time,  according  to 
Simms  (note) — rapid  retreat  of  Prevost  from,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  General  Lincoln,  ii.  176  ;  siege  of,  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  in  the  spring  of  1780,  ii.  207  ;  surrender  of,  by 
Lincoln,  ii.  212  ;  movements  of  Clinton  after  the  fall  of, 
ii.  213  ;  Lord  Eawdon  held  in  check  at,  by  Marion  and 
Sumter,  ii.  347  ;  evacuation  of,  by  the  British,  in  1782, 
ii.  379  ;  blockade  of,  proclaimed  by  the  British,  in  1813, 
iii.  29. 

Charlestown,  panic  in,  on  the  approach  of  Lord  Percy  from 
Lexington,  i.  149  ;  shelled  and  set  on  fire  by  order  of 
General  Gage,  i.  173  ;  houses  remaining  in,  burned  by 
order  of  Putnam,  i.  232. 

Charlotte,  flight  of  Gates  and  Caswell  to,  after  the  battle 
of  Camden,  ii.  228  ;  advance  of  General  Greene  from, 
ii.  295. 

Charlottesville,  state  assembly  dispersed  at,  by  Tarleton's 
dragoons,  ii.  332. 

Charlton,  British  ship,  capture  of,  by  the  Essex,  iii.  131. 

Chasseurs  BrUanniques ,  marauding  expeditions  of,  iii.  31,  33. 

Chastellux,  Marquis  de,  accompanies  Rochambeau  to  Amer- 
ica, ii.  237  ;  visit  of,  to  Mount  Vernon,  ii.  388. 

Chatham,  earl  of,  speech  of,  in  Parliament,  on  American 
affairs,  after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  ii.  61. 
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Chaudiere  river,  arrival  of  Arnold  at,  on  his  march,  toward 
Quebec— narrow  escape  of  Arnold  and  his  party  from  a 
cataract  on,  i.  205. 
Chauncey,  Captain  Isaac,  selected  by  Congress  for  command 
on  the  lakes  in  1812,  ii.  464;  flotilla  assembled  by,  at 
Sackett's  Harbor,  iii.  6  ;  vessels-of-war  constructed  by, 
on  Lake  Ontario — movements  of,  on  the  lake,  iii.  39  ; 
British  storehouses  and  boats  destroyed  by,  at  York — 
eagerness  of,  for  battle  with  the  British  fleet  under  Sir 
James  Teo — disasters  sustained  by  the  fleet  of,  in  a 
storm,  iii  40  ;  urgency  of,  with  Perry,  to  retain  his  com- 
mand at  Erie,  iii.  52 ;  British  fleet  on  Lake  Ontario  driven 
by,  into  Burlington  bay,  iii.  105. 

Cherokee  Indians,  Colonel  Gist  authorized  to  raise  a  num- 
ber of,  for  service  against  the  British,  in  1777,  i.  452  ; 
some  of  them  indisposed  to  war,  in  1813,  iii.  75  ;  peace- 
able removal  of,  by  General  Scott,  in  1838,  iii.  378. 

Cherry  Valley,  expedition  of  Walter  Butler  and  Brant 
against,  in  1778,  ii.  160  ;  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of, 
ii.  161. 

Cherub,  British  sloop-of-war,  the  Phcebe  aided  by,  in  the 
capture  of  the  Essex,  iii.  150. 

Chesapeake,  American  frigate,  account  of  the  attack  made 
upon,  by  the  British  frigate  Leopard,  in  1807,  ii.  415  ; 
general  indignation  caused  by  the  attack  upon,  ii.  418  ; 
Captain  Lawrence  promoted  to  the  command  of,  after 
his  capture  of  the  Peacock,  ii.  504  ;  considered  an  un- 
lucky ship — account  of  the  capture  of,  by  the  Shannon, 
in  1813,  iii.  19  ;  arrears  of  prize-money  due  to  the  sailors 
of,  iii.  20,  21. 

Chesapeake  bay,  blockade  of,  proclaimed  by  the  British, 
in  1813,  iii.  29  ;  arrival  of  a  large  British  fleet  in,  under 
Admiral  Cockburn,  iii.  171  ;  ravages  of  Sir  Peter  Parker 
on  the  shores  of,  in  1814,  iii.  198. 

Chesterfield,  Lord,  remarks  of,  on  colonial  affairs,  in  1757, 
i.  99. 

Chew's  house,  delay  at,  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  battle 
of  Germantown,  ii.  66. 

Cheyney,  Thomas,  impdrtant  information  given  by,  to 
Washington,  at  the  battle  of  the  Brandy  wine,  ii.  17. 

Chihuahua,  General  Wool's  expedition  against,  in  1846, 
iii.  347  ;  aimlessness  of  the  expedition  against,  iii.  349, 
351  ;  arrival  of  Colonel  Doniphan's  command  in,  iii.  405  ; 
battle  of  El  Paso  fought  in,  iii.  406  ;  American  flag  plant- 
ed by  Doniphan  on  the  walls  of  the  capital  of,  iii.  410. 

Childs,  Colonel,  Loma  dTndependencia  captured  by,  at  the 
siege  of  Monterey,  iii.  308  ;  gallantry  displayed  by,  at 
the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  iii.  421  ;  left  by  Scott  in  com- 
mand of  a  garrison  at  Puebla,  iii.  434  ;  attacked  at  Pue- 
bla  by  the  Mexican  General  Rea,  iii.  468. 

Chippewa,  a  British  vessel  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  (note), 
iii.  54. 

Chippewa,  battle  of,  iii.  161  ;  killed  and  wounded  at  the 
battle  of,  iii.  162. 

Chittenden,  Governor,  opposition  of,  to  the  war  of  1812, 
iii.  114. 

Cholula,  near  Puebla,  last  vestiges  of  the  ruins  of,  disap- 
peared, iii.  429. 

Chrysler's  farm,  in  Canada,  battle  fought  at,  between  a 
body  of  British  regulars  and  the  Americans  under  Gen- 
eral Boyd,  iii.  109. 

Chrystie,  Colonel,  gallantry  of,  at  the  battle  of  Queens- 
town,  ii.  466,  467. 


Church,  Doctor,  attempted  treasonable  correspondence  of, 
with  Captain  Wallace,  in  1775,  i.  218;  confined  in  jail 
at  Norwich — subsequent  fate  of,  i.  219. 

Churubusco,  fortified  by  Santa  Anna,  iii.  440  ;  account  of 
the  operations  against,  as  detailed  by  General  Scott,  iii. 
447  ;  Hit  dtpont  at.  carried  by  the  bayonet,  iii.  449  ;  cap- 
ture of  the  citadel  at,  iii.  450  ;  battle  in  the  rear  of,  won 
by  General  Shields,  iii.  451 ;  killed  and  wounded  at,  iii. 
451,  452. 

Cilley,  Colonel,  in  the  battle  at  Bemis's  heights,  ii.  42. 

Cincinnati,  volunteers  mustered  and  organized  at,  by  Gen- 
eral Wool,  iii.  349. 

Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  capture  of,  by  Stockton  and  Fre- 
mont, iii.  331. 

Claiborne,  General,  victory  obtained  by,  over  the  Creeks 
under  Weatherford,  iii.  98. 

Clarke,  Major  George  Rogers,  biographical  notice  of — ex- 
pedition of,  to  recover  Vineennes  from  the  British,  in 
1779,  ii.  177. 

Clay,  Captain  Cassius  M.,  made  prisoner  by  the  Mexicans 
at  Encamacion,  iii.  380. 

Clay,  General,  reinforcements  under  the  command  of,  ar- 
rive at  Fort  Meigs,  iii.  4  ;  left  in  charge  of  Fort  Meigs 
by  General  Harrison,  iii.  6  ;  the  fort  defended  by,  against 
General  Proctor,  iii.  36. 

Clay,  Henry,  eloquence  of,  exerted  in  favor  of  the  war  of 
1812,  ii.  457,  505  ;  in  favor  of  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  in  1813,  iii.  34. 

Clay,  Lieutenant-Colonel  (son  of  Henry),  death  of,  at  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista,  iii.  403. 

Cleveland,  Colonel,  at  the  battle  of  King's  mountain,  ii. 
281  ;  speech  of,  at  King's  mountain,  ii.  282. 

Clinch,  General,  Major  Dade's  command  massacred  while 
marching  to  the  relief  of,  at  Fort  Drane,  iii.  375. 

Clinton,  Colonel  James  (afterward  General),  placed  in  com- 
mand of  Fort  Montgomery  and  Fort  Constitution,  i.  286  ; 
warned  by  Washington  of  the  approach  of  British  ships- 
of-war,  i.  371  ;  wound  received  by,  while  defending  Fort 
Clinton  against  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  ii.  36  ;  troops  com- 
manded by,  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  ii.  395. 

Clinton,  General  George,  militia  on  the  Hudson  river  in 
command  of,  i.  307  ;  co-operation  of,  with  General  Heath, 
in  the  Highlands,  i.  385  ;  appointed  brigadier-general 
by  Congress,  i.  452  ;  New-York  militia  called  out  by,  to 
withstand  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  ii.  33  ;  his  defence  of  Fort 
Montgomery  against  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  ii.  35  ;  narrow 
escape  of,  before  the  surrender,  ii.  36  ;  movements  of, 
after  the  fall  of  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  ii.  37  ; 
hangs  two  British  spies  on  an  apple-tree,  ii.  38. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  arrival  of,  at  Boston,  in  the  Cerberus, 
in  1775,  i.  160  ;  sent  to  co-operate  with  loyalists  in  the 
South— biographical  notice  of,  i.  288  ;  operations  of.  at 
the  siege  of  Charleston,  i.  291 ;  repulse  of,  by  Colonel 
Thompson,  i.  293  ;  chief  body  of  British  troops  under 
the  command  of,  at  the  battle  of  Long  island,  i.  324 ; 
night-march  of,  from  Flatbush  to  the  Jamaica  road,  i. 
326  ;  left  at  New  York  by  Sir  William  Howe — answer 
received  by,  from  Putnam,  in  reply  to  his  demand  for 
Edmund  Palmer,  i.  502  ;  efforts  of,  to  form  a  junction 
with  Burgoyne,  ii.  32  ;  lands  at  Tarrytown  and  Vei- 
planck's  Point,  to  deceive  Putnam,  ii.  33  ;  sudden  attack 
made  by,  upon  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  ii.  34 ; 
letter  of,  to  Burgoyne,  found  in  a  silver  bullet  taken 


from  a  spy,  ii.  38;  scheme  of  Washington  for  seizing 
the  person  of,  abandoned  by  the  advice  of  Hamilton,  ii. 
107  ;  Lafayette  sent  to  watch  the  movements  of,  between 
the  Schuylkill  and  the  Delaware,  ii.  108  ;  secrecy  of  the 
movements  of,  on  evacuating  Philadelphia,  ii.  116 ; 
measures  taken  by  Washington  for  harassing  the  retreat 
of,  ii.  117  ;  puts  his  baggage  in  front  and  his  best  troops 
in  the  rear,  ii.  118  ;  midnight  retreat  of,  after  the  battle 
of  Monmouth — losses  sustained  by  the  army  of,  in  its 
march  through  New  Jersey,  ii.  125  ;  many  deserters 
from  the  army  of,  ii.  126  ;  movement  of,  for  the  defence 
of  Rhode  Island  against  General  Sullivan,  ii.  149  ;  at- 
tack upon  Little  Egg  Harbor  planned  by,  ii.  158  ;  expe- 
dition of,  against  South  Carolina,  in  1780,  ii.  205  ;  move- 
ments of,  in  South  Carolina,  after  the  fall  of  Charleston, 
ii.  213  ;  return  of,  to  New  York,  ii.  215  ;  contempt  of, 
for  the  meanness  of  Arnold,  ii.  262  ;  refuses  to  exchange 
Arnold  for  Andre,  ii.  268  ;  emissaries  sent  by,  among 
the  mutineers  at  Morristown,  ii.  308  ;  delusion  of,  as  to 
Washington's  proposed  attack  upon  New  York,  ii.  388 

Coates,  Colonel,  British  under,  surprised  at  Quinby  bridge, 
ii.  359  ;  stand  made  by,  against  Sumter,  at  Shubrick's 
plantation,  ii.  361. 

Cochran,  Admiral  Alexander,  arrival  of,  in  the  Chesa- 
peake, with  his  fleet,  in  1814,  iii.  171  ;  in  command  of 
the  fleet  intended  to  operate  against  New  Orleans,  iii. 
227. 

Cochran,  Honorable  Colonel,  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton borne  by,  to  Cornwallis,  in  Yorktown — death  of, 
while  ''taking  a  look  at  the  Yankees"  from  the  ram- 
parts, ii.  401. 

Cockburn,  Admiral  Sir  George,  disposition  of,  to  violence 
and  cruelty,  iii.  31 ;  whole  American  coast  blockaded 
by,  in  1814 — proclamation  issued  by,  inviting  slaves  to 
insurrection,  iii.  153  ;  arrival  of,  in  the  Chesapeake,  with 
a  large  fleet,  in  1814,  iii.  171  ;  type  of  the  National  Inttl- 
gentxr  destroyed  by,  iii.  195. 

Coffee,  General,  sent  by  General  Jackson  against  Black  war- 
riortovvn,  iii.  87  ;  expedition  of,  against  the  Creeks  at 
Tallashatchee,  iii.  88  ;  at  the  battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend, 
iii.  100  ;  rapid  movements  of,  with  reinforcements  for 
Jackson,  at  New  Orleans,  iii.  229  ;  night-attack  of,  upon 
the  British  encampment  below  New  Orleans,  iii.  230  ; 
position  of,  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  iii.  236. 

Coffin,  Captain,  command  of,  cut  to  pieces  by  Colonel 
Washington  after  the  battle  at  Hobkirk's  hill,  ii.  344. 

Coffin,  Major,  brutality  of,  as  shown  in  his  treatment  of 
Andrew  Jackson  and  his  brother  when  boys,  iii.  81. 

Colerus,  M.,  Washington  annoyed  by  the  importunities  of, 
i.  471. 

Collier,  Admiral  Sir  George,  the  Massachusetts  expedition 
against  M'Lean,  at  Penobscot  bay,  broken  up  by,  ii.  197. 

Colonial  battles,  i.  5. 

Colorado  river,  arrival  of  the  army  of  General  Taylor  at, 
iii.  271 ;  crossed  by  the  Americans  in  spite  of  the  threat- 
ened opposition  of  the  Mexicans,  iii.  272. 

Columbia,  frigate,  burned  ou  the  approach  of  the  British 
to  Washington,  iii.  190. 

Comanches,  precautions  of  General  Kearney  against,  iii. 
339. 

Comarga,  capitulation  of,  signed  in  California,  in  1847,  iii. 
364. 

Commissioners,  British,  arrival  of,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1778, 


ii.  112  ;  personal  description  of,  ii.  112,  113  ;  reception  of, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  ii.  113  ;  despatches 
sent  by,  to  Congress — reply  of  Congress  to  the  despatches 
of —  efforts  made  by,  to  bribe  distinguished  Americans, 
ii.  114  ;  efforts  of,  to  turn  to  account  the  national  preju- 
dice against  the  French,  ii.  115  ;  total  failure  of  all  their 
exertions,  ii.  116. 

"Common  Sense,"  Paine's  pamphlet,  influence  of,  in  pre- 
paring the  popular  mind  for  independence,  i.  304. 

"Conciliatory  bills"  of  Lord  North,  how  received  in  the 
United  States,  ii.  112. 

Concord,  design  of  General  Gage  to  seize  arms  and  ammu- 
nition at,  i.  140  ;  as  it  was  in  1775— stores  destroyed  at, 
by  Colonel  Smith,  i.  144 ;  the  battle  at  the  north  bridge 
at,  i.  145. 

Congress  and  Montgomery,  American  frigates,  burned  on 
the  Hudson,  in  1777,  ii.  37. 

Connecticut  Farms,  in  New  Jersey,  plundered  and  burned 
by  Knyphausen,  in  1780 — Mrs.  Caldwell  shot  dead  in 
her  own  house  at,  ii.  232. 

Connecticut,  mercenary  spirit  pervading  the  troops  from, 
according  to  Washington,  i.  222  ;  anxiety  of  the  troops 
from,  to  leave  the  continental  army,  i.  224  ;  places  of 
the  troops  from,  supplied  by  men  from  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire,  i.  226  ;  body  of  light-horse  from, 
discharged  by  Washington,  i.  298  ;  large  desertions  from 
the  army  in  New  York,  of  the  militia  from,  i.  339. 

Connecticut  river,  vessels  destroyed  on,  by  British  cruisers, 
in  1814,  iii.  153. 

Conner,  Commodore,  meeting  between,  and  General  Tay- 
lor, at  Point  Isabel,  iii.  292  ;  operations  of,  in  the  gulf 
of  Mexico — Tampico  surrendered  to,  by  a  deputation  of 
the  authorities,  iii.  365. 

Constellation,  frigate,  attempt  of  the  British  to  cut  out,  at 
Craney  island,  iii.  30. 

Constitution,  chase  of,  by  a  British  squadron,  under  Cap- 
tain Broke,  ii.  446  ;  the  Guerriere,  a  British  frigate,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Dacres,  captured  by,  ii.  452;  ac- 
count of  the  capture  of  the  Java  by,  ii.  499  ;  cruises  of 
Captain  Stewa.rt  in.  in  1815,  iii.  214  ;  chase  of,  by  several 
British  ships,  iii.  215. 

Continental  army,  adoption  of,  by  Congress,  i.  158  ;  gen 
erals  chosen  for,  by  Congress,  i.  158, 188  ;  constituent  ele- 
ments of,  i.  158  ;  command  of,  assumed  by  Washington, 
i.  186  ;  description  of  the  camp  of,  at  Cambridge — gen- 
erals appointed  for,  by  Congress,  i.  187  ;  little  discipline 
in,  i  189,  214;  hunting-shirts  recommended  for,  by 
Washington,  i.  189  ;  alarming  want  of  ammunition  in, 
i.  189,  190  ;  arrival  of  ammunition  in  the  camp  of,  from 
Bhode  Island,  i.  192  ;  want  of  discipline  in,  i.  214  ;  con- 
dition of,  as  described  by  a  contemporary,  i.  220  ;  char- 
acteristics of  the  Massachusetts  officers  in,  according  to 
Gordon — difficulty  experienced  by  Washington  in  select- 
ing officers  for,  i.  221  ;  resolution  of  Washington  to  re- 
organize, i.  222 ;  little  patriotism  displayed  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts soldiers  in,  i.  225  ;  improved  condition  of 
affairs  in,  in  December,  of  1775,  i.  226  ;  necessity  for  the 
reorganization  of,  in  1776,  i.  358  ;  efforts  of  Congress  to 
procure  enlistments  in  (note),  i.  359. 

Continental  money,  extreme  depreciation  of,  ii.  204. 

Contrecceur,  the  British  fort  on  the  Ohio  fork  taken  by,  in 
1754,  i.  35  ;  his  fears  of  the  force  of  Braddock.  i  82  ;  In- 
dian cruelties  toward  British  prisoners  witnessed  by,  i.  83. 
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Contreras,  movements  of  Scott's  forces  across  the  Pedegral 
toward — General  Valencia  strongly  posted  near,  iii.  442  ; 
occupied  by  several  bodies  of  American  troops  -  attack 
upon,  threatened  by  Santa  Anna,  iii.  443  ;  American 
troops  at,  exposed  all  night  to  heavy  rains,  without 
shelter,  iii.  444  ;  account  of  the  storming  of.  in  the  lan- 
guage of  General  Scott,  iii.  445  ;  killed  and  wounded  at 
ihe  storming  of,  iii.  446  ;  brass  guns  lost  at  Buena  Vista 
recaptured  at,  iii.  447. 

Conway,  Colonel  (afterward  General),  favorable  impression 
produced  upon  Washington  by,  i.  471  ;  good  conduct  of, 
at  the  battle  of  the  Brandy  wine,  ii.  19  ;  intriguing  letter 
written  by,  received  by  Washington,  ii.  97  ;  attempt  of, 
to  explain  away  his  words  to  Washington — resignation 
offered  by,  not  accepted — appointed  by  Congress  inspect- 
or-general of  the  army — names  of  officers  in  conspiracy 
with,  to  supplant  Washington— cabal  of,  brought  to  an 
issue  by  Washington's  letter,  ii.  98  ;  instrumentality  of 
Wilkinson  and  Lord  Stirling  in  exposing  the  cabal  of, 
ii.  99,  100  ;  impertinent  letters  written  by,  to  Washing- 
ton—  resignation  of,  accepted  by  Congress — severely 
wounded  in  a  duel  with  General  Cadvvallader — penitent 
letter  written  by,  to  Washington,  ii.  101. 

Cook,  Captain,  the  navigator,  in  the  expedition  against 
Louisburg  in  1758,  i.  103  ;  in  Wolfe's  expedition  against 
Quebec,  i.  109. 

Cooper  river,  importance  of  the  command  of,  at  the  siege 
of  Charleston,  in  1780,  ii.  209. 

Coosa  river,  Fort  Strother  constructed  by  General  Jackson 
at  the  Ten  islands  of,  iii.  88  ;  crossed  at  night  on  horse- 
back by  the  troops  of  Jackson,  iii.  89. 

Cornell,  Ezekiel,  appointed  colonel  by  Washington,  i.  452. 

Cornwallis,  Earl,  at  the  battle  of  Long  island,  i  324;  move- 
ments of,  with  the  object  of  attacking  Fort  Lee,  i.  393  ; 
carelessness  of,  in  New  Jersey,  i.  418  ;  command  in  New 
Jersey  resumed  by,  i.  427  ;  confidence  of,  at  Assumpink 
creek,  i.  432 ;  hears  thunder  from  Princeton,  i.  435  ; 
alarm  of,  for  his  stores  at  Brunswick,  i.  437  ;  permitted 
by  Washington  to  send  money  and  stores  to  Hessian 
prisoners,  i.  448 ;  Philadelphia  taken  possession  of  by, 
ii.  64  ;  arrival  of,  at  Charleston,  with  reinforcements 
for  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  ii.  210  ;  left  by  Clinton  in  com- 
mand in  South  Carolina,  ii.  215  ;  night-march  of,  toward 
Clermont,  ii  223  ;  rigorous  measures  of,  after  the  battle 
of  Camden,  ii.  276  ;  disastrous  retreat  of,  from  Salisbury 
— encouraging  effect  upon  the  patriots  of  the  retreat  of, 
ii.  286;  position  of  the  forces  of,  on  General  Greene's 
taking  command  in  the  South,  ii.  294;  baggage  de- 
stroyed by,  to  facilitate  his  pursuit  of  Morgan,  ii.  303, 
310  ;  Catawba  river  crossed  by,  at  night,  in  pursuit  of 
Morgan,  ii.  312  ;  narrow  escape  of,  while  crossing  the 
Catawba,  ii.  313  ;  retirement  of,  from  the  Dan  to  Hills- 
borough, ii.  317  ;  leaves  Hillsborough  for  Allamance 
creek,  ii.  320  ;  harassed  by  Colonel  Williams  and  by 
Pickens  and  Lee,  ii.  321  ;  inferior  force  under  the  com- 
mand of.  at  Bell's  mill — movement  of,  to  attack  General 
Greene  at  Guilford  courthouse,  ii.  322  ;  desperate  ma- 
noeuvre resorted  to  by,  at  Guilford  courthouse,  ii.  324; 
retreat  of,  to  Cross  creek,  followed  by  Greene,  ii.  326 ; 
march  of,  to  Wilmington,  at  the  mouth  of  Cape-Fear 
river — determination  of,  to  form  a  junction  with  Phil- 
lips and  Arnold,  in  Virginia,  ii.  327  ;  deterred  from  at- 
tempting to  surprise  Lafayette,  by  Charley  Morgan,  a 


spy,  ii.  330  ;  deception  practised  by,  on  Lafayette,  at 
James  river— ordered  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  send  a 
portion  of  his  troops  to  New  York— determines  to  seek 
the  cover  of  Portsmouth,  ii.  333  ;  devastations  of,  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  ii.  335  ;  concentrates  his 
whole  force  at  Yorktown,  ii.  380  ;  shut  up  in  Yorktown 
by  Lafayette,  St.  Simon,  and  De  Grasse,  ii.  381  ;  ordered 
by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  send  several  of  his  regiments 
to  the  North,  ii.  383  ;  Washington's  intention  to  march 
against,  carefully  concealed  from  his  own  officers,  ii.  385  ; 
reinforcements  promised  to,  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  ii. 

393  ;   confidence  of,  in  his  power  to  hold  Yorktown,  ii. 

394  ;  desperate  situation  of.'at  Yorktown,  ii.  899  ;  last 
letter  received  by,  from  Clinton,  ii.  401  ;  propositions 
sent  by,  to  Washington,  for  the  surrender  of  Yorktown, 
ii.  402  ;  a  guest  at  the  headquarters  of  Washington,  ii. 
406  ;  subsequent  career  of,  ii.  409. 

Corpus  Christi,  encampment  of  General  Taylor  at — visits 
of  the  freezing  "  northers  "  at,  iii.  269  ;  Taylor's  prepa- 
rations for  leaving,  for  the  Rio  Grande,  iii.  270. 

Cotton,  high  price  of,  during  the  war  of  1812,  iii.  212. 

Coventry,  earl  of,  speech  of,  in  Parliament,  after  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne,  ii.  61. 

Cow-boys,  arrest  of  Major  Andre  by,  near  Tarrytown,  ii. 
256. 

Cowpens,  account  of  Colonel  Tarleton's  defeat  at,  ii.  298- 
302  ;  killed  and  wounded  at — ammunition  and  materials 
of  war  taken  at,  ii.  302. 

Crane,  Lieutenant,  in  command  of  the  brig-of-war  Nauti- 
lus when  captured  by  Broke's  squadron  in  1812,  ii.  446. 

Crane,  Major,  British  frigate  in  the  East  river  hulled  by 
the  guns  of,  i.  337. 

Craney  island,  attack  of  the  British  upon  the  fortifications 
on,  in  1813,  iii.  31. 

Creeks,  massacre  of,  at  Tallushatchee  and  Littafuchee,  iii. 
8  ;  partial  civilization  of,  iii.  76  ;  hostile  rising  among, 
in  1813 — surprise  and  capture  of  Fort  Mims  by,  iii.  77  ; 
Autossee,  a  town  of,  destroyed  by  Georgia  militia  un- 
der General  Floyd,  iii.  97  ;  severe  defeat  of,  by  General 
Jackson,  at  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Tallapoosa  river,  iii. 
99  ;  end  of  the  war  with,  iii.  104. 

Cressop,  "  the  rattlesnake  colonel,"  roguery  of,  i.  63,  68. 

Crittenden.  John  J.,  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  iii.  69. 

Croghan,  Captain,  Fort  Stephenson  successfully  defended 
by,  against  General  Proctor,  in  1813,  iii.  37  ;  humanity 
of,  displayed  in  his  treatment  of  the  British  wounded — 
made  lieutenant-colonel  by  the  president,  iii.  38  ;  unsuc- 
cessful expedition  of,  against  Mackinaw,  in  1814,  iii.  158. 

Cross,  Colonel,  sudden  disappearance  of,  from  General  Tay- 
lor's camp,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  iii.  276  ;  efforts  made  for 
the  discovery  of,  iii.  278  ;  body  of,  found — supposed  to 
have  been  assassinated  by  Falcon,  iii.  279. 

Crown  Point,  expedition  under  Colonel  William  Johnson 
against,  in  1755,  i.  87  ;  capture  of,  by  "  Green-Mountain 
Boys,"  i.  155  ;  determination  of  a  council  of  war  to  with- 
draw the  array  from,  to  Ticonderoga,  i.  285;  wretched 
condition  of  the  American  troops  at,  i.  364  ;  fleet  of  Ar- 
nold rendezvous  at,  i.  365 ;  taken  possession  of,  by  Sir 
Guy  Carleton,  i.  370. 

Cruger,  Colonel,  defence  of  Ninety-Six  by  royalists  under 
the  command  of,  ii.  349;  left  at  Ninety-Six  to  protect 
the  retreat  of  the  loyalists,  ii.  355  ;  in  command  of  Amer- 
ican royalists  at  Eutaw  Springs,  ii.  369. 
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ANALYTICAL  INDEX. 


Culpepper  volunteers,  flag  and  motto  of,  i.  238  ;  Governor 
Dunmore's  attempt  on  Hampton  defeated  by,  i.  239. 

Cumberland,  duke  of,  in  favor  of  sending  troops  to  drive 
the  French  from  the  Ohio,  in  1754,  i.  47. 

Cunningham,  General,  encounter  of  a  body  of  tories  under, 
with  General  Sumter,  ii.  376. 

Cunningham,  William,  bloody  foray  made  by,  from  Charles- 
ton, in  1781,  ii.  376. 

Curran,  Lieutenant,  death  of,  on  board  the  Essex,  in  a 
duel,  iii.  132. 

Custis,  John  Parke,  with  his  mother  at  Cambridge,  in  1775, 
i.  225  ;  accompanies  Washington  as  aid,  on  his  way  to 
Williamsburg,  ii.  388. 

Custis,  Mrs.  Martha,  marriage  of,  to  Washington,  i.  185. 

"Cuyahoga  Packet,"  containing  General  Hull's  stores, 
seized  at  Maiden  by  the  British,  ii.  432. 

Cuyler,  Yan  Yost,  instrumentality  of,  in  causing  St.  Leger 
to  abandon  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  ii.  11. 

Cyane,  capture  of,  by  the  Constitution,  iii.  215. 

D. 

Dacres,  Captain,  in  command  of  the  Guerriere  when  cap- 
tured by  the  Constitution,  ii.  453. 

Dade.  Major,  massacre  of  the  command  of,  while  marching 
to  the  relief  of  Fort  Draue,  iii.  375. 

Dale,  Richard,  made  first-lieutenant  of  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard  by  Paul  Jones,  ii.  187. 

Danbury,  Try  on' s  expedition  to  destroy  stores  at — General 
Sullivan's  efforts  for  the  defence  of,  i.  464  ;  stores  at,  de- 
stroyed by  the  British — the  enemy  fired  upon  by  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of,  i.  465  ;  four  citizens  of,  burned — 
retreat  of  Try  on  from,  after  setting  many  houses  on  fire, 
i.  466  ;  Generals  Gates  and  M'Dougall  stationed  at,  in 
1778,  ii.  157. 

Dan  river,  retreat  of  General  Greene  to,  ii.  315  ;  recrossed 
by  Greene  after  the  retreat  of  Cornwallis,  ii.  317. 

D'Anville,  failure  of  his  expedition  for  the  recapture  of 
Louisburg,  in  1746,  i.  31. 

Dartmoor  jail,  attempt  of  Americans  to  escape  from,  iii. 
220  ;  cruel  treatment  of  American  prisoners  in,  iii.  222. 

Davidson,  General,  left  by  Greene  to  defend  the  fords  of 
the  Catawba  against  Cornwallis,  ii.  312  ;  shot  dead  while 
mounting  his  horse,  ii.  313. 

Davis,  Colonel  Jefferson,  position  of,  with  the  Mississippi 
riflemen,  at  Buena  Vista,  iii.  388  ;  important  services 
rendered  by  the  Mississippi  riflemen  under,  at  the  battle 
•      of  Buena  Vista,  iii.  397,  398. 

Dearborn,  Major  Henry  (afterward  General),  with  Gates 
at  Stillwater,  ii.  21 ;  made  first  major-general  in  1812,  ii. 
430 ;  proposition  for  an  armistice  made  by  Prevost  ac- 
ceded to  by,  ii.  456  ;  large  force  under  the  command  of, 
near  Plattsburg  and  Greenbush,  ii.  462  ;  important  ser- 
vices rendered  by,  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution — great 
confidence  reposed  in,  by  the  government,  ii.  475 ;  goes 
into  winter-quarters  at  Plattsburg  and  Burlington,  ii. 
476  ;  expedition  of,  against  York — march  upon  Montreal 
proposed  by,  in  the  spring  of  1813,  iii.  6 ;  inactivity  of, 
at  Fort  George,  iii.  15  ;  removal  of,  from  his  command, 
by  President  Madison,  iii.  16. 

De  Barras,  safe  arrival  of,  with  his  squadron,  in  the  Ches- 
apeake, ii.  389. 

De  Beaujeu,  death  of,  in  his  attack  upon  Braddock,  i.  76 ; 
the  ambuscade  for  Braddock  was  contrived  by,  i.  82. 


Deborre,  General,  ill  conduct  of,  at  the  battle  of  the  Bran- 
dy-wine, ii.  18,  19. 

De  Bougainville,  retreat  of,  before  General  Townshend,  at 
Quebec,  i.  130. 

De  Castro,  General,  orders  Fremont  to  leave  California,  iii. 
323  ;  strange  message  sent  by,  to  Fremont,  iii.  324  ;  de- 
termination of  Fremont  to  attack,  iii.  327  ;  pursuit  of, 
by  Fremont,  to  Santa  Clara— squadron  of  dragoons  of, 
defeated  by  a  small  party  of  Fremont's  men,  iii.  328. 

Decatur,  Commodore  Stephen,  biographical  notice  of— ac- 
count of  his  recapture  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia  from 
the  Tripolitans,  ii.  482  ;  brilliant  exploits  of,  in  the  har- 
bor of  Tripoli,  under  Commodore  Preble,  ii.  483  ;  des- 
perate conflict  of,  with  the  commander  of  a  Turkish  ves- 
sel— personal  appearance  of,  as  described  by  Washington 
Irving,  ii.  484  ;  account  of  his  capture  of  the  Macedonian, 
ii.  485  ;  blockaded  in  New  London  in  1814,  iii.  153  ;  chase 
of,  in  the  President,  in  1815,  iii.  217  ;  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  a  greatly  superior  force,  iii.  218  ;  death  of,  from 
a  wound  received  in  a  duel  with  Commodore  Barron 
{note),  ii.  485. 

Decatur,  Lieutenant  James,  treacherously  shot  by  a  Turk 
in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  ii.  484. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  adoption  of,  i.  303  ;  read  to 
the  American  army  in  New  York,  i.  305. 

Defeat  of  Braddock,  i    76. 

De  Grasse,  Admiral  Count,  arrival  of,  with  a  fleet,  in  the 
Chesapeake — news  of  the  arrival  of,  received  in  Phila- 
delphia, ii.  380  ;  fight  between  his  fleet  and  that  of  Ad- 
miral Graves,  off  the  capes  of  Virginia,  ii.  389  ;  Lafayette 
urged  by,  to  attack  Lord  Cornwallis,  before  the  arrival 
of  Washington  and  Rochambeau,  ii.  391  ;  interview  of 
Washington  with,  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris,  ii.  392  ; 
urged  by  Washington  and  Lafayette  to  aid  in  the  siege 
of  Yorktown,  ii.  393  ;  subsequent  career  of  {note),  ii.  408. 

De  Haas,  appointed  brigadier-general  by  Congress,  i.  452. 

De  Heister,  Hessians  under  the  command  of,  at  the  battle 
of  Long  island,  i.  324  ;  surrender  of  Lord  Stirling  to — 
no  mercy  shown  by  the  soldiers  of,  i.  329. 

De  Kalb,  Baron,  arrival  of,  at  Charleston,  in  company  with 
Lafayette,  i.  506  ;  made  a  major-general  by  Congress,  i. 
508  ;  march  of  troops  under,  from  Morristown  to  the 
South — great  difficulty  experienced  by,  in  obtaining  pro- 
visions for  his  troops,  ii.  220 ;  superseded  by  Gates  in 
command  of  the  Southern  army,  ii.  221  ;  position  of,  at 
the  battle  of  Camden,  ii.  225  ;  mortally  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Camden — biographical  notice  of  {note),  ii.  227. 

Delancey,  Oliver,  biographical  notice  of,  i.  360  ;  efforts  of, 
to  raise  recruits  among  the  tories  on  Long  island,  i.  361 ; 
expedition  planned  by  Washington  against  the  loyalists 
under,  at  Morrisania,  ii.  382. 

Delaplace,  Captain,  Ticondeioga  surrendered  by,  to  Ethan 
Allen,  i.  155. 

Delaware,  good  conduct  of  the  brigades  from,  at  the  battle 
of  Camden,  ii.  226. 

Delaware,  a  twenty-four,  surrender  of,  to  the  British,  in 
1777,  ii.  69. 

Delaware  river,  crossed  by  the  retreating  army  of  Wash- 
ington— arrival  of  the  troops  of  Cornwallis  at,  i.  405  ; 
efforts  of  Washington  to  prevent  the  British  from  cros- 
sing, i.  416  ;  obstructions  placed  in,  and  forts  on,  ii.  63  ; 
efforts  of  Sir  William  Howe  to  secure  the  command  of, 
ii.  64,  68,  71 ;  American  vessels  destroyed  on,  ii.  75, 


110, 155  ;  blockade  of,  proclaimed  by  the  British,  in  1813, 
iii.  29. 
Delawares  and  Shawnees,  singular  origin  of  a  war  between, 

ii.  134. 
De  Levi,  General  Murray  defeated  by,  near  Quebec,  i.  133. 

Denison,  Colonel,  Fort  Forty,  in  Wyoming,  surrendered 
by,  to  Colonel  John  Butler,  ii.  139. 

De  Peyster,  Captain,  surrender  of,  at  King's  mountain, 
after  the  death  of  Colonel  Ferguson,  ii.  284. 

Derby,  skirmish  of  Captain  Henry  Lee  with  British  dra- 
goons at,  ii.  106. 

De  Salaberry,  flight  of  General  Hampton  from  the  bugle- 
blasts  of,  in  Canada,  iii.  106. 

D'Estaing,  Count,  too  late  to  cage  Lord  Howe  in  the  Dela- 
ware— warmly  welcomed  in  America — biographical  no- 
tice of,  ii.  142  ;  goes  in  pursuit  of  Lord  Howe's  fleet — 
fears  to  attack  Howe  within  Sandy  Hook — sails  away 
for  Newport — single  vessels  of  Byron's  fleet  escape,  ii. 
143  ;  swears  at  the  English  luck,  ii.  144 ;  sails  out  of 
Newport  to  fight  the  fleet  of  Lord  Howe,  ii.  145  ;  fleet 
of,  dispersed  by  a  storm,  ii.  146  ;  return  of  the  fleet  of, 
to  Newport — determination  of,  to  return  to  Boston,  to 
refit — indignation  of  Sullivan  at  the  conduct  of — offence 
taken  by,  at  the  remonstrance  sent  him  by  Sullivan,  ii. 
147  ;  letter  of  complaint  and  self-justification  written  by, 
■  to  Congress — officers  of  the  fleet  of,  hooted  in  the  streets 
of  Boston,  ii.  148  ;  co-operates  with  Lincoln  in  the  siege 
of  Savannah,  ii.  198  ;  the  siege  raised  through  the  obsti- 
nacy of,  ii.  201  ;  return  of,  to  France,  ii.  202. 

Destouches,  M.,  naval  forces  sent  by,  to  blockade  Arnold 
in  Portsmouth,  ii.  327  :  blockaded  by  the  British  in  New- 
port— driven  away  from  the  Chesapeake  by  Admiral  Ar- 
buthnot,  ii.  328. 

Detroit,  safe  arrival  of  General  Hull  at,  ii.  433  ;  surrender 
of  the  fort  at,  demanded  by  General  Brock,  ii.  439  ;  taken 
possession  of,  by  General  Harrison,  iii.  68. 

Detroit,  Captain  Barclay's  flag-ship  at  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  force  of  {note),  iii.  54  ;  terrible  destruction  of  life 
on  board  of,  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  iii.  63. 

De  Vaudreuil, conduct  of,after  the  defeat  of  Montcalm,  i.  131. 

De  Villiers,  Fort  Necessity  surrendered  to,  by  Washington, 
i.  43. 

Dickenson,  General  Philemon,  gallant  action  performed 
by,  i.  448. 

Dieskau,  Baron,  approach  of,  to  Lake  George,  i.  88  ;  de- 
feated by  Colonel  William  Johnson,  at  Lake  George,  in 
1755,  i.  89. 

Dillon,  Count,  storming-column  led  by,  at  the  siege  of 
Savannah,  ii.  201. 

Dobbs's  ferry,  General  Howe  at,  with  the  main  bod}'  of 
his  army — supplies  sent  to,  by  Lord  Howe,  i.  384  ;  Wash- 
ington joined  by  Rochambeau  at,  ii.  382. 

Doniphan,  Colonel,  biographical  notice  of,  iii.  335  ;  left  by 
General  Kearney  in  command  of  the  troops  at  Santa  Fe, 
iii.  346  ;  ordered  by  Kearney  to  make  a  campaign  against 
the  Navajoes,  iii.  355  ;  expedition  of,  against  the  Nava- 
joes,  iii.  404  ;  treaty  made  by,  with  the  Navajoes — sur- 
prised on  Christmas-day  by  a  body  of  Mexican  cavalry, 
near  El  Paso,  iii.  405  ;  the  Mexicans  totally  beaten  by — 
long  stay  of,  at  EL  Paso — his  own  account  of  the  battle 
of  Sacramento,  iii.  407  ;  march  of,  from  Chihuahua  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  iii.  410  ;  parallel  between 
the  march  of,  and  that  of  Xenophon,  iii.  411. 
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Donop,  Count,  defeat  and  death  of,  at  Fort  Mercer,  ii.  70  ; 
flight  of  the  troops  of,  to  Haddonfield,  ii.  71. 

Dorchester,  in  South  Carolina,  abandoned  by  the  garrison 
on  the  approach  of  Lee  and  Hampton,  ii.  358 ;  British 
garrison  driven  out  of,  by  General  Greene,  ii.  378. 

Dorchester  heights,  preparations  of  Washington  for  an  at- 
tempt upon,  i.  243  ;  description  by  Gordon  of  the  occu- 
pation of,  by  Washington,  i.  244  ;  attempt  to  dislodge 
Washington  from,  given  up  by  Howe — the  possession  of, 
by  the  Americans,  made  Boston  untenable  by  the  Brit- 
ish, i.  247. 

Downes,  Lieutenant,  placed  in  command  of  the  Georgiana 
by  Captain  Porter,  iii.  129  ;  sent  to  Valparaiso  with  prizes, 
iii.  131  ;  has  his  leg  broken  in  a  fight  with  the  Typees, 
iii.  145. 

Downie,  Captain,  victory  obtained  over,  by  M'Donough, 
on  Lake  Champlain,  iii.  206. 

Doyle,  Major,  command  of  Colonel  Stewart  devolved  upon, 
after  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  ii.  375  ;  ravages  of,  on 
the  Santee  and  Congaree,  ii.  377. 

Doyle,  Mrs.,  cannon  supplied  by,  with  hot  shot,  at  Fort 
Niagara,  ii.  477. 

Drake,  sloop  of- war,  account  of  the  capture  of,  by  Paul 
Jones,  ii.  153. 

Drummond,  Colonel,  assault  on  Fort  Erie  led  by — quarter 
refused  by,  to  the  defenders  of  the  fort — death  of,  while 
refusing  quarter,  iii.  168. 

Drummond,  General,  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Lundy's 
Lane,  iii.  165  ;  enterprises  of,  against  Buffalo  and  vessels 
on  Lake  Erie — Fort  Erie  besieged  by,  iii.  167. 

Duchambon,  letter  of  Pepperell  and  Warren  to,  demandiug 
the  surrender  of  Louisburg,  i.  27. 

Ducoudray,  M.,  claims  of,  to  command  American  artillery, 
on  the  strength  of  a  promise  made  by  Silas  Deane — 
drowned  while  crossing  the  Schuylkill,  i.  471. 

Dunbar,  Colonel  Thomas,  in  command  of  one  of  Braddock's 
regiments,  i.  54 ;  panic  in  the  camp  of,  after  Braddock's 
defeat,  i.  81  ;  cowardly  retreat  of,  i.  84. 

Dundas,  Colonel,  associated  with  Arnold  in  his  expedition 
to  Virginia,  ii.  304. 

Dunmore,  Lord,  refuge  taken  by,  on  board  a  ship-of-war 
— his  attempt  on  Hampton  defeated  by  Culpepper  rifle- 
men— joined  by  tories  from  Norfolk,  i.  239  ;  Norfolk 
cannonaded  and  burned  by,  i.  240  ;  departure  of,  to  St. 
Augustine,  in  Florida,  i.  241. 

Duplessis,  defences  at  Fort  Mercer  strengthened  by,  ii.  69. 

Duquesne,  Marquis,  line  of  forts  established  by,  in  1753, 
i.  33. 

E. 

Eckford,  Henry,  employed  at  Sackett's  Harbor  in  building 

armed  vessels  in  1812,  ii.  464. 
Eden,  William,  British  commissioner  to  the  United  States, 

ii   113. 
Edge  hill,  near  Philadelphia,  skirmish  at,  in  1777,  ii.  80. 
Edgeworth,  Maria,  notice  of  (note),  ii.  246. 
Edgeworth,  Richard  Lovell,  notice  of  (note),  ii.  245. 
Edmondston,  Captain,  death  of,  at  King's  mountain,  ii. 

284. 
Eggleston,  Major,  at  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  ii.  372. 
Elizabethtown,  incursion  of  the  British  to,  from  Staten 

island,  ii.  205. 
Elk  river,  landing  of  General  Howe's  troops  on  the  banks 

of,  in  1777,  ii.  14. 
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Elliot,  Lieutenant  Jesse  D.,  sent  by  Chauncey  to  establish 
cruisers  on  the  upper  lakes — two  armed  vessels  cut  out 
by,  from  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Erie,  ii.  465  ;  joins  the 
squadron  of  Perry,  iii.  52. 

El  Paso,  battle  at,  won  by  Colonel  Doniphan — killed  and 
wounded  at  the  battle  of — long  stay  of  Doniphan  at,  iii. 
407. 

El  Pefion,  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  too  strong  to  be  carried 
without  loss,  iii.  436. 

Embargo  and  non-intercourse  acts,  little  utility  of,  ii.  418. 

Embargo  laid  by  Congress  on  shipping,  in  1812,  ii.  427. 

Emerson,  Reverend  William,  appearance  of  the  camp  at 
Cambridge,  in  1775,  described  by,  i.  187. 

Encarnacibn,  army  of  Santa  Anna  concentrated  at,  iii.  383  ; 
retreat  of  the  Mexicans  to,  after  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  iii.  403. 

Endymion,  British  frigate,  action  of,  with  the  President, 
iii.  218. 

"Enforcing  act,"  opposition  made  to,  in  New  England, 
ii.  419. 

Enos,  Colonel,  his  desertion  of  Arnold  on  his  Quebec  ex- 
pedition, i.  204. 

Enterprise,  an  American  cruiser,  history  of  the  career  of, 
iii.  27. 

Epervier,  capture  of,  by  the  Peacock,  in  1814,  iii.  156. 

Erie,  vessels-of-war  built  at,  by  Captain  Perry,  iii.  36  ; 
means  adopted  by  Perry  for  getting  his  vessels  out  over 
the  bar  at,  iii.  50. 

Erskine,  Sir  William,  associated  with  Tryon  in  his  attack 
on  Danbury,  i.  464. 

Esopus,  burned  by  the  British  under  General  Vaughan,  ii. 
37. 

Essex,  frigate,  cruise  of  Captain  David  Porter  in,  ii.  450, 
iii.  118  ;  long  stay  of,  at  the  Gallipagos  islands,  iii.  127  ; 
meeting  of,  with  the  Phoebe,  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso, 
iii.  148  ;  details  of  the  capture  of,  by  the  Phoebe,  iii.  149  ; 
killed  and  wounded  in,  in  the  action  with  the  Phoebe, 
iii.  152. 

"  Essex  Junior,"  placed  in  command  of  Lieutenant  Downes 
— despatched  to  Valparaiso  with  prizes,  iii.  131 ;  light 
armament  of,  iii.  149  ;  converted  into  a  cartel,  iii.  152. 

Eutaw  Springs,  retreat  of  the  British  under  Colonel  Stew- 
art to,  ii.  367  ;  battle  of,  ii.  368  ;  killed  and  wounded  at, 
ii.  374. 

Ewing,  failure  of,  to  co-operate  with  Washington  at  Tren- 
ton, i.  422. 

Eyre,  Colonel,  mortal  wound  received  by,  in  his  attack  on 
Fort  Griswold,  at  New  London,  ii.  390. 

Eyres,  Major,  his  defence  of  Fort  William  Henry,  in  1757, 
i.  98. 

F. 

Fairfax,  Bryan,  visit  of,  to  Washington,  at  Valley  Forge, 
ii.  102. 

Fairfield,  in  Connecticut,  laid  in  ashes  by  the  British  un- 
der Governor  Tryon,  ii.  182. 

Fairlawn,  British  at,  surrender  to  Colonel  Shelby,  ii.  377. 

Falcon,  Komano,  party  sent  in  pursuit  of,  from  the  camp 
of  Taylor,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  iii.  278. 

Falmouth,  alarm  occasioned  by  the  bombardment  and 
burning  of,  in  1775,  i.  215. 

Faulkner,  Major,  defence  of  Craney  island  by,  in  1813,  iii.  32. 

Favorite,  British  sloop-of-war,  treaty  of  peace  borne  to 
New  York  by,  in  1814,  iii.  241. 


Ferguson,  Captain,  expedition  against  Little  Egg  Harbor 
intrusted  to— Pulaski's  force  in  New  Jersey  surprised 
by,  ii.  159. 

Ferguson,  Colonel  Patrick,  humanity  of,  ii  210;  defeat 
and  death  of,  at  Kiug's  mountain,  ii.  284. 

Ferguson,  Doctor  Adam,  British  commissioner  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  ii.  113  ;  letter  of  Washington  refusing  a  pass- 
port to  Congress  for,  ii.  114. 

Fishkill  river,  water  carried  from,  by  a  woman,  to  the 
ladies  in  Burgoyne's  camp,  ii.  52,  57. 

Fitzgerald,  Colonel,  with  Washington  at  the  battle  of 
Princeton,  i.  434. 

Five  Nations,  influence  of  Colonel  William  Johnson  with, 
i.  88. 

Flatbush,  night-march  of  General  Clinton  from,  to  the  Ja- 
maica road,  i.  326. 

Fleury,  Captain  Louis,  horse  presented  to,  by  Congress, 
for  his  services  at  the  battle  of  the  Brandywine,  ii.  19 ; 
at  the  capture  of  Stony  Point  by  Wayne,  ii.  184. 

Flores,  General,  suspension  of  hostilities  in  California  pro- 
posed by,  to  Commodore  Stockton — defeat  of,  by  Stock- 
ton and  Kearney,  at  the  Rio  San  Gabriel,  iii.  362  ;  flight 
of,  to  Sonora,  iii.  363. 

Florida,  claims  of  Spain  to,  in  1813,  iii.  74  ;  activity  of  the 
Spaniards  in,  in  1814,  against  the  United  States — opera- 
tions of  General  Jackson  in,  in  1814,  iii.  221 ;  Seminole 
outbreak  in,  in  1835,  iii.  375. 

Florida  war,  part  taken  by  General  Taylor  in,  iii.  267  ; 
command  of  the  first  department  of  the  United  States 
army  given  to  Taylor  for  his  services  in,  iii.  268. 

Floyd,  General,  Georgia  militia  under  the  command  of, 
destroy  Autossee,  a  Creek  town,  iii.  97  ;  attack  of  Red- 
stick  Indians  upon  the  camp  of,  iii.  99. 

Fontera,  taken  possession  of,  by  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry, 
iii.  365. 

Forbes,  General,  expedition  of,  against  Fort  Duquesne,  i. 
105. 

Fordham  heights,  General  Howe's  army  encamped  on,  i. 
386. 

Fordyce,  Captain,  death  of,  at  the  head  of  grenadiers,  in 
a  conflict  with  Virginia  riflemen,  i.  240. 

Fort  Anne,  slow  progress  of  Burgoyne  toward,  i.  509. 

Fort  Bent,  on  the  Arkansas,  description  of  —  arrival  of 
General  Kearney  at,  iii.  340. 

Fort  Bowyer,  near  Mobile,  unsuccessful  attack  upon,  by 
the  British,  in  1814,  iii.  222  ;  capture  of,  by  General 
Lambert,  iii.  241. 

Fort  Brooke,  Dade's  command  massacred  while  marching 
from,  to  Fort  Drane,  iii.  375. 

Fort  Brown,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Matamoras,  con- 
structed by  the  troops  of  General  Taylor,  iii.  276  ;  left 
by  Taylor  in  charge  of  Major  Brown— attack  upon,  by 
the  Mexicans,  iii.  280  ;  attempt  of  the  Mexicans  to  cut 
off  communications  of,  with  Point  Isabel,  iii.  281  ;  bom- 
bardment of,  from  Matamoras,  iii.  289  ;  singular  circum- 
stances attending  the  death  of  a  sergeant  at — death  of 
Major  Brown  in,  iii.  290  ;  Captain  Hawkins  succeeds  to 
the  command  of — relief  of,  after  the  battle  of  Resaca  de 
la  Palma,  iii.  291  ;  number  of  shells  thrown  into,  by  the 
Mexicans,  during  the  siege,  iii.  292. 

Fort  Clinton,  defence  of,  against  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  by 
General  James  Clinton,  ii.  34  ;  surrender  of,  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  iii.  36. 
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Fort  Clinton,  at  West  Point,  erected  by  Kosciusko,  ii.  108. 
Fort  Constitution,  opposite  West  Point,  in  command  of 

Colonel  James  Clinton,  i.  286. 
Fort  Covington,  winter-quarters  of  General  Wilkinson  at, 

in  1813,  iii.  110. 
Fort  Dearborn,  evacuated  by  order  of  General  Hull,  ii.  411. 
Fort  Diabolo,  in  Monterey,  attack  upon,  by  General  But- 
ler, iii.  803  ;  abandoned  by  tbe  Mexicans,  iii.  310. 
Fort  Drane,  Dade's  command  massacred  while  marching 

to  the  relief  of,  iii.  375. 
Fort  Duquesne,  constructed  by  Mercier,  in  1754,  i.  40 ; 
determination  of  General  Braddock  to  proceed  against, 
i.  56  ;  description  of — feeble  garrison  of,  on  the  approach 
of  Braddock,  i.  82  ;  expedition  against,  under  General 
Forbes,  i.  105  ;  taken  by  Forbes  in  1758,  i.  106. 

Fort  Edward,  the  Northern  army  concentrated  at,  after 
St.  Clair's  defeat — miserable  condition  of  the  army  at — 
position  for  a  fortified  camp  selected  five  miles  below, 
i.  489  ;  Burgoyne  determines  to  make  a  road  through 
the  forest  to,  i.  500  ;  arrival  of  Burgoyne  at,  i.  512. 

Fort  Erie,  defence  of,  intrusted  to  General  Gaines — siege  of, 
by  General  Drummond,  iii.  167  ;  terrible  loss  of  the  Brit- 
ish by  an  explosion  in,  iii.  168 ;  siege  of,  resumed  by 
Drummond,  iii.  169  ;  blown  up  by  General  Izard,  iii.  213. 

Fort  Forty,  at  Wyoming,  capitulation  of,  to  Colonel  John 
Butler,  in  1778 — refuge  taken  in,  by  the  survivors  of  the 
Wyoming  massacre,  ii.  139. 

Fort  Frontenac,  capture  of,  by  Colonel  Bradstreet,  i.  105. 

Fort  George,  on  the  Niagara  river,  expedition  of  Chaun- 
cey  and  Dearborn  against,  iii.  9  ;  capture  of — killed  and 
wounded  at  the  capture  of,  iii.  11  ;  deserted  by  General 
M'Clure,  iii.  111. 

Fort  Granny,  near  Columbia,  surrender  of,  to  Colonel  Hen- 
ry Lee — favorable  conditions  granted  to  the  garrison  of, 
ii.  347. 

Fort  Gratiot,  on  Lake  Huron,  terrible  ravages  of  the  chol- 
era in  Scott's  army  at,  in  1832,  iii.  373. 

Fort  Griswold,  obstinate  defence  of,  by  Colonel  William 
Ledyard,  ii.  390. 

Fort  Hardy,  the  scene  of  Burgoyne's  surrender,  ii.  57. 

Fort  Harrison,  Captain  Zachary  Taylor's  gallant  defence 
of.  in  the  war  of  1812,  ii.  458,  iii.  267. 

Fort  Independence,  summons  of  General  Heath  disregard- 
ed by  the  garrison  of,  i.  439. 

Fort  Jesup,  Taylor's  headquarters  as  general  of  the  first 
department,  iii.  268. 

Fort  Johnson,  near  Charleston,  in  command  of  Colonel 
Gadsden,  i.  289. 

Fort  King,  attack  made  by  Osceola  on  General  Thompson 
near,  iii.  375. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  force  assembled  at,  under  Colonel  Kear- 
ney, for  the  conquest  of  New  Mexico,  iii.  834;  "army 
of  the  West"  rigidly  drilled  at,  iii.  336. 

Fort  Lee,  not  tenable  after  the  loss  of  Fort  Washington — 
evacuation  of,  by  General  Greene,  i.  394. 

Fort  Levi,  on  Isle  Boyale,  surrender  of,  to  General  Am- 
herst, in  1760,  i.  183. 

Fort  M'Henry,  near  Baltimore,  British  attack  upon,  in 
1814,  iii.  200. 

Fort  Meigs,  constructed  by  General  Harrison  at  the  rapids 
of  the  Maumee,  iii.  2  ;  siege  of,  by  General  Proctor,  iii. 
3  ;  siege  of,  abandoned  by  Proctor,  iii.  6  ;  second  attempt 
of  Proctor  upon,  iii.  36. 


Fort  Mercer,  defence  of.  by  Colonel  Greene,  against  the 
Hessians  under  Donop— death  of  Count  Donop  at,  ii.  70  ; 
insufficient  reinforcements  sent  to,  ii.  71  ;  taken  by  a 
large  force  under  Comwallis,  ii.  75. 

Fort  Mifflin,  insufficient  reinforcements  sent  to— squadron 
sent  against,  by  Admiral  Howe— defence  of,  by  Colonel 
Smith,  ii.  71  ;  batteries  to  bear  upon,  erected  by  the  Brit- 
ish on  Province  island,  ii.  72  ;  guns  of  the  British  fleet 
brought  to  bear  upon— killed  and  wounded  at — Wash- 
ington's reasons  for  not  sending  reinforcements  to,  ii.  73. 

Fort  Mims,  surprise  and  capture  of,  by  Creek  Indians,  in 

1813,  iii.  77  ;  terrible  massacre  at,  iii.  78. 

Fort  Montgomery,  near  the  Highlands,  in  command  of 
Colonel  James  Clinton,  in  1776,  i.  286  ;  boom  and  chain 
recommended  to  be  placed  across  the  Hudson  at,  i.  477  ; 
defence  of,  by  Governor  George  Clinton,  against  the 
British  under  Colonel  Campbell,  ii.  34 ;  service  rendered 
by  Colonel  Lamb,  in  the  defence  of,  against  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  ii.  35  ;  surrender  of,  ii.  36. 

Fort  Motte,  surrender  of,  to  General  Marion,  ii.  347. 

Fort  Moultrie.     (See  Fort  Sullivan.) 

Fort  Necessity,  constructed  by  Washington  at  Great  Mead- 
ows, in  1754,  i.  41  ;  the  attack  of  the  French  awaited  by 
Washington  at,  i.  42,  43  ;  surrender  of,  by  Washington, 
to  De  Villiers,  i.  43  ;  misunderstanding  respecting  the 
terms  of  capitulation  at,  i.  44  ;  destroyed  by  the  French, 
i.  45. 

Fort  Niagara,  British  bombardment  of,  from  the  Canada 
shore,  ii.  477  ;  capture  of,  in  1813,  by  Colonel  Murray, 
iii.  Ill  ;  left  in  possession  of  the  British  in  the  fall  of 

1814,  iii.  213. 

Fort  Ontario,  taken  by  Montcalm,  i.  95. 

Fort  Schuyler,  movements  of  Arnold  for  the  relief  of,  ii. 
10;  siege  of,  abandoned  by  Colonel  St.  Leger,  ii.  11; 
mystification  of  the  garrison  of — siege  of,  raised  by  St. 
Leger.  ii.  12. 

Fort  Soldado,  at  Monterey,  capture  of,  by  Colonel  Smith, 
iii.  306. 

Fort  Stanwix,  invested  by  Colonel  St.  Leger — defence  of, 
by  Colonel  Gansevoort — efforts  of  General  Herkimer  to 
relieve,  i.  512  ;  sortie  made  from,  by  Colonel  Willett, 
i.  513.     (See  Fort  Schuyler.) 

Fort  Stephenson,  attack  of  General  Proctor  upon,  iii.  36  ; 
successful  defence  of,  by  Captain  Croghan,  iii.  37  ;  bene- 
ficial influence  of  the  American  success  at — killed  and 
wounded  in  the  assault  upon,  iii.  38. 

Fort  Stoddart.  alarm  at,  in  consequence  of  the  massacre  at 
Fort  Mims — flight  of  the  inhabitants  of,  to  Mobile,  iii. 
78  ;  expeditious  of  General  Claiborne  from,  against  In- 
dian towns,  iii.  98. 

Fort  Strother,  constructed  by  General  Jackson  at  the  Ten 
islands  of  the  Coosa  river,  iii.  89  ;  privations  endured  by 
Jackson  and  his  troops  at,  iii.  91  ;  discontent  and  muti- 
nous conduct  of  the  troops  at,  iii.  92  ;  mutiny  at,  quelled 
by  Jackson,  iii.  94. 

Fort  Sullivan,  in  Charleston  harbor,  erected  by  Colone 
Moultrie,  i.  289  ;  attack  upon,  by  Sir  Peter  Parker,  i. 
292  ;  British  cannonade  upon,  without  effect,  i.  295  ; 
name  of,  chauged  by  Congress  to  Fort  Moultrie,  i.  296. 

Fort  Washington,  works  at,  under  the  superintendence  of 
General  Mifflin,  i.  297  ;  useless  for  the  defence  of  the 
Hudson,  i.  307  ;  Colonel  Magaw  left  in  charge  of,  with 
two  thousand  men,  i.  375;   Americans  retire  to,  from 
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Fort  Independence — doubts  of  Washington  as  to  the 
utility  of  holding,  i.  384 ;  Greene  and  Magaw  in  favor 
of  defending,  i.  385  ;  investment  of,  undertaken  by  the 
British,  i.  385,  386  ;  condition  of,  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
vestment by  General  Howe— force  of  the  defenders  of — 
disposition  of  the  British  forces  when  attacking,  i.  387  ; 
attempt  of  Washington  to  reach,  from  Fort  Lee— inade- 
quacy of  the  defences  of,  i.  388  ;  simultaneous  attack  of 
the  British  upon,  i.  390  ;  the  attack  upon,  witnessed 
from  Fort  Lee  by  Washington,  Greene,  Putnam,  and 
Thomas  Paine,  i.  391  ;  surrender  of,  by  Colonel  Magaw — 
the  garrison  of,  made  prisoners-of-war — mortification  of 
Washington  and  Lee  at  the  surrender  of,  i.  392  ;  name 
of,  changed  by  the  British  to  Knyphausen — prisoners 
taken  in,  sent  immediately  to  New  York — loss  sustained 
by  the  British  at  the  capture  of,  i.  393  ;  treatment  by 
the  British  of  the  prisoners  taken  at,  i.  441. 
Fort  Washington,  on  the  Potomac,  captured  by  the  British 

under  Captain  Gordon,  in  1814,  iii.  197. 
Fort  Watson,  expedition  of  Marion  and  Lee  against— sin- 
gular expedient  adopted  by  the  besiegers  of,  ii.  339. 
Fort  Wayne,  march  of  General  Harrison  to  the  relief  of, 

ii.  458. 
Fort  William  Henry,  Vaudreuil's  expedition  against,  in 
1757,  i.  97 ;  defence  of,  by  Major  Eyres,  i.  98  ;  capitu- 
lation of,  to  Montcalm,  i.  99. 
France,  opportune  arrival  of  a  supply  of  arms  from,  in 
1777,  i.  457  ;  important  change  in  the  policy  of,  after 
the  surrender  of  Burgoyne — independence  of  the  United 
States  acknowledged  by,  ii.  60  ;  arrival  at  Valley  Forge 
of  the  news  of  the  treaty  with,  ii.  110  ;  measures  taken 
by  the  British  government  on  becoming  aware  of  the 
American  treaty  with,  ii.  Ill ;  anniversary  of  the  alli- 
ance with,  celebrated  by  festivities  in  the  American 
camp,  ii.  167. 
Francis,  Colonel,  death  of,  at  Hubbardton,  i.  496. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  visit  of,  to  General  Braddock  at  Fred- 
ericktown,  i.  59  ;  remarkable  conversation  of,  with  Brad- 
dock  —  undertakes  to  procure  wagons  for  the  British 
army,  i.  60  ;  high  commendation  bestowed  upon,  by 
Braddock — luxuries  procured  by,  for  Dunbar's  and  Hal- 
ket's  subalterns,  i.  61  ;  his  doubts  of  Braddock's  success, 
i.  85  ;  visit  paid  by,  to  the  American  camp,  at  Cambridge, 
i.  216  ;  payment  made  to,  by  the  Massachusetts  general 
court,  for  services  in  England — money  sent  by  the  hands 
of,  from  England,  for  the  sufferers  by  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, i.  217  ;  early  intimacy  of  Admiral  Howe  with,  i. 
309  ;  pungent  reply  of,  to  a  letter  of  Lord  Howe,  i.  342  ; 
journey  of,  from  Philadelphia  to  Staten  island,  in  com- 
pany with  Adams  and  Rutledge,  i.  344  ;  sharp  remark 
made  by,  to  Lord  Howe,  i.  345  ;  remark  of,  respecting 
the  entrance  of  the  British  into  Philadelphia,  ii.  90  ;  aid 
furnished  by,  in  fitting  out  Paul  Jones's  squadron  in 
France — the  Bon  Homme  Richard  so  named  in  compliment 
to,  ii.  186. 
Franks,  Miss,  one  of  the  " Mischianza"  ladies,  remarkable 

wit  of,  ii.  96. 
Eraser,  General,  defeat  of  General  Thompson  by,  at  Three 
Rivers,  i.  277  ;  in  command  of  a  division  of  Burgoyne's 
army,  i.  485  ;  attack  of,  upon  Colonels  Francis  and  War- 
ner, at  Hubbardton,  i.  496  ;  mortal  wound  received  by, 
at  the  second  battle  of  Bemis's  heights,  ii.  41  ;  dying  re- 
quest of,  ii.  45  ;  Burgoyne's  description  of  the  burial  of 


—minute-guns  fired  by  the  Americans  in  honor  of  the 
memory  of,  ii.  46. 

Fredericksburg,  encampment  of  Washington  at,  in  1778, 
ii.  157. 

Fremont,  John  Charles,  expedition  of,  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  in  1845— European  reputation  of,  iii.  316  ; 
biographical  notice  of,  iii.  317  ;  visit  of,  to  Captain  Sut- 
ter, iii.  322  ;  visit  of,  to  the  Mexican  authorities  at  Mon- 
terey, in  California— ordered  by  General  De  Castro  to 
leave  the  territory,  iii.  323  ;  verbal  message  from  Mr. 
Buchanan  received  by,  at  the  great  Tlamath  lake,  iii. 

325  ;  party  of,  set  upon  at  night  by  Tlamath  Indians,  iii. 

326  ;  determines  to  overthrow  the  Mexican  authority  in 
California,  iii.  327  ;  declares  the  independence  of  Cali- 
fornia, iii.  328  ;  and  party,  description  of,  by  a  British 
officer,  iii.  329  ;  co-operation  of,  in  California,  with  Com- 
modore Stockton,  iii.  330  ;  appointed  military  comman- 
dant of  the  territory  of  California,  iii.  331 ;  movements 
of,  against  insurgents  at  Los  Angeles  and  Monterey — 
Wah-lah-wah  lah  Indians  pacified  by,  iii.  353  ;  expedi- 
tion of,  against  the  insurgents  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  iii. 
363  ;  unites  his  forces  with  those  of  Stockton  and  Kear- 
ney in  Los  Angeles,  iii.  364. 

French  officers,  importunity  of,  for  commissions  in  the 
American  army,  i.  451. 

Frenchtown.  British  driven  out  of,  by  Kentuckians  under 
Colonels  Lewis  and  Allen,  ii.  509  ;  surrender  of,  to  Proc- 
tor, by  General  Winchester,  ii.  511  ;  wounded  prisoners 
taken  at,  not  protected  by  Proctor  from  the  Indians — 
killed  and  wounded  at,  ii.  512. 

Frolic,  British  brig,  capture  of,  by  the  Wasp,  ii.  488. 

Frolic,  sloop-of-war,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  in  1814,  iii. 
153. 

Fry,  Colonel  Joshua,  in  command  of  troops  sent  to  the 
Ohio,  in  1754,  i.  34 ;  death  of,  at  Will's  creek,  i.  41. 

G. 

Gabrowski,  Count,  death  of,  at  the  storming  of  Fort  Mont- 
gomery, ii.  36. 

Gadsden,  Colonel,  in  command  of  Fort  Johnson,  near 
Charleston,  i.  289  ;  refusal  of,  to  accept  liberty  on  parole, 
i.  277. 

Gage,  Colonel  Thomas  (afterward  General),  with  Braddock 
at  the  Monongahela,  i.  76  ;  appointed  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, i.  137  ;  American  colonists  not  understood  by, 
i.  138  ;  design  of,  to  seize  arms  and  ammunition  at  Con- 
cord— artillery  and  ammunition  belonging  to  the  city 
of  Boston  seized  by,  i.  140  ;  passes  refused  by,  to  persons 
desiring  to  leave  Boston — large  force  under  the  command 
of,  in  Boston,  i.  160;  proclamation  issued  by,  i.  161; 
alarm  of,  after  the  battle  of  Breed's  hill,  i.  181 ;  suffer- 
ings of  the  army  of,  in  Boston,  i.  190;  a  comrade  of 
Washington  in  Braddock's  campaign — correspondence 
of  Washington  with,  in  relation  to  prisoners,  ii.  192  ; 
superseded  by  General  Howe,  i.  215. 

Gaines,  General  Edmund  P.,  placed  by  General  Brown  in 
command  of  Fort  Erie,  iii.  167  ;  severe  wound  received 
by,  in  Fort  Erie,  iii.  169. 

Gaines,  Major,  capture  of,  with  Kentucky  horsemen,  at 
Encarnacion,  iii.  380. 

Gainey,  Major,  surprised  by  Marion,  ii.  296 

Gallipagos  islands,  visit  of  Captain  Porter  to,  in  the  Essex, 
iii.  127. 
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Gamble,  Lieutenant,  prizes  left  by  Captain  Porter  in  charge 
of,  at  the  Marquesas,  iii.  148. 

Gansevoort,  Colonel  Peter,  in  command  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
i.  512. 

Gardner,  Colonel,  death  of,  at  Breed's  hill,  i.  177. 

Gardner,  Lieutenant,  at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  iii. 
421. 

Garland,  Colonel,  Twiggs's  division  under  the  command 
of,  in  the  attack  on  Monterey,  iii.  300. 

Garth,  General,  ravages  of,  in  Connecticut,  in  conjunction 
with  Tryon,  ii.  181. 

Gates,  Horatio,  appointed  major-general  by  Congress, 
through  New-England  influence — biographical  notice  of, 
i.  282  ;  letter  written  by,  to  Charles  Lee,  i.  283  ;  com- 
mand of  the  Northern  army  claimed  by,  i.  284  ;  claims 
of,  resisted  by  General  Schuyler,  i.  285  ;  troops  sent  by, 
to  reinforce  Washington,  intercepted  by  General  Lee,  i. 
407  ;  urged  by  Washington  to  hasten  to  Pittstown,  i. 
408 ;  much  affected  by  the  capture  of  Lee — arrival  of, 
and  suite,  at  the  Delaware — suspicions  of,  excited  by 
one  Levy,  a  Jew,  i.  413  ;  junction  of  the  division  under 
the  command  of,  with  that  of  Washington,  i.  414  ;  sin- 
gular conduct  of,  on  the  eve  of  the  attempt  upon  Tren- 
ton, i.  417  ;  unwillingness  of,  to  accept  the  position  of 
adjutant  general,  as  proposed  by  Hancock,  i.  458 ;  ap- 
pointed to  supersede  Schuyler  in  command  of  the  North- 
ern army,  i.  459  ;  compelled  to  restore  the  command  of 
the  Northern  army  to  Schuyler,  i.  481  ;  requested  to 
withdraw  from  the  floor  of  Congress,  i.  482  ;  appointed 
by  Congress  to  supersede  Schuyler  in  command  of  the 
Northern  army — popularity  of,  in  New  England — letter 
of,  to  Washington,  describing  the  condition  of  his  com- 
mand, ii.  8  ;  attack  made  by,  with  his  pen,  upon  Bur- 
goyne — charges  of  cruelty  made  by,  denied  by  Burgoyne, 
ii.  9 ;  army  of,  largely  reinforced — names  of  distinguished 
officers  under  the  command  of,  ii.  21  ;  scarcity  of  ammu- 
nition in  the  camp  of,  ii.  30  ;  urged  by  Arnold  to  attack 
Burgoyne,  ii.  39  ;  slow  pursuit  of  Burgoyne  by,  ii.  48  ; 
follows  Burgoyne  to  the  Fishkill— description  of  the 
quarters  of.  near  the  Fishkill,  ii.  50  ;  mistaken  move- 
ment ordered  by,  on  Burgoyne' s  camp,  ii.  54  ;  courtesy 
of,  toward  Burgoyne,  at  his  surrender,  ii.  57  ;  friendly 
footing  established  between,  and  Burgoyne,  ii.  58  ;  move- 
ments of,  toward  Albany,  to  meet  General  Vaughan.  ii.  60; 
reinforcements  withheld  from  Washington  by,  ii.  71,  74  ; 
improper  conduct  of,  toward  Washington,  ii.  97;  appoint- 
ed by  Congress  to  command  the  forces  in  the  South,  ii. 
220  ;  prophetic  caution  given  to,  by  General  Lee — pre- 
cipitate march  of,  to  meet  Lord  Rawdon  at  Camden,  ii. 
221 ;  privations  suffered  by  the  troops  of,  on  the  march, 
ii.  222,  223  ;  night-march  of,  toward  Camden — detach- 
ment sent  by,  to  reinforce  General  Sumter — reinforced 
by  General  Stevens,  with  Virginia  militia — junction  of 
the  army  of,  with  General  Caswell's  militia,  ii.  223  ;  un- 
informed of  the  position  and  movements  of  Cornwallis 
— unexpected  meeting  of,  with  Cornwallis's  army,  be- 
tween Camden  and  Clermont,  ii.  224  :  total  defeat  of,  ii. 
227  ;  miserable  condition  of  the  wreck  of  his  army  on 
the  march  to  Salisbury,  ii.  229  ;  British  ascendency  es- 
tablished in  the  South  by  the  defeat  of — humiliation  of, 
evidenced  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  ii.  230  ;  wretched 
condition  of  the  army  of,  at  Hillsborough,  ii.  285  ;  bad 
news  received  by,  at  Charlotte — superseded  by  General 


Greene— powerfully  affected  by  the  kindness  of  Wash- 
ington, ii.  289  ;  subsequent  career  of  {note),  ii.  293. 

Gattanewa,  visit  of.  to  Captain  Porter,  at  Nookaheva,  iii. 
136. 

General  Greene,  frigate,  cruises  of  the  elder  Perry  in,  iii. 
41. 

George  HI.,  destruction  of  the  leaden  effigy  of,  at  the 
Bowling-Green,  New  York,  i.  306. 

Georgetown,  on  Winyaw  bay,  attacked  and  carried  by  Ma- 
rion, ii.  348. 

Georgia,  plundered  by  tories  from  Florida,  ii.  170  ;  loyalty 
of  the  people  of,  ii.  172,  174  ;  Indian  outbreak  in,  quelled 
by  General  Jesup,  iii.  376. 

Georgiana,  a  British  whaler,  capture  of,  by  the  Essex — 
equipped  as  a  cruiser  by  Captain  Porter,  iii.  129  ;  cap- 
tures made  by  Lieutenant  Downes  in,  iii.  131. 

Gerard,  M.,  arrival  of,  in  company  with  Silas  Deane,  from 
France,  ii.  143  ;  grand  dinner  given  to,  by  Arnold,  in 
Philadelphia,  ii.  242. 

Germantown,  Washington  removes  his  camp  to,  i.  503  ; 
retreat  of  Washington  to,  after  the  battle  of  the  Bran- 
dywine,  ii.  62  ;  encampment  of  General  Howe  at — de- 
termination of  Washington  to  attack  the  British  in,  ii. 
64  ;  description  of  the  environs  of— position  of  the  Brit- 
ish at — Washington's  plan  of  attack  upon  the  British  in, 
ii.  65  ;  night-march  of  Washington  to — British  at,  com- 
pelled to  retreat  by  Wayne's  impetuous  attack — battle 
at,  lost  by  delay  at  Chew's  house,  ii.  66  ;  causeless  panic 
among  the  American  troops  at — British  very  nearly  de- 
feated at,  ii.  67  ;  killed  and  wounded  at — American  re- 
treat from,  covered  by  Greene  and  Wayne — retreat  of 
Washington  from,  to  Perkimen  creek,  ii.  68. 

German  troops,  impression  made  upon,  by  the  bearing  of 
the  Americans  at  Burgoyne's  surrender,  ii.  58. 

Ghent,  American  commissioners  kept  in  suspense  at,  iii. 
209  ;  names  of  British  and  American  commissioners  at 
— anxiety  of  merchants  to  learn  the  result  of  negotia- 
tions at,  iii.  211  ;  great  interest  awakened  in  the  negotia- 
tions at — extravagant  demands  made  by  the  British  com- 
missioners at,  iii.  212. 

Gibbon,  Lieutenant,  forlorn  hope  led  by,  in  Wayne's  storm- 
ing of  Stony  Point,  ii.  184. 

Gibbs,  General,  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  iii.  238. 

Gila  river,  encampment  of  General  Kearney  on,  iii.  356  ; 
ruins  of  Casa  de  Montezuma  on,  described,  iii.  357. 

Gillespie,  Captain,  besieged  in  Los  Angeles  by  Californians 
in  insurrection,  iii.  353  ;  sent  with  assistance  to  the  camp 
of  General  Kearney,  iii.  354  ;  meeting  of,  with  Kearney, 
iii.  359. 

Girard,  Stephen,  United  States  loan  taken  by,  in  1813,  ii. 
506. 

Gist,  Braddock's  guide,  narrow  escape  of,  i.  73. 

Gist,  Nathaniel,  appointed  colonel  by  Washington,  i.  452. 

Glasgow,  a  British  twenty-gun  ship,  escape  of,  from  a 
squadron  under  Commodore  Hopkins,  i.  269. 

Gloucester,  near  Yorktown,  investment  of,  by  French  and 
American  troops,  in  1781,  ii.  393  ;  cavalry  skirmish  near, 
ii.  394. 

Glover,  Colonel,  regiment  of,  from  Marblehead,  described 
by  Graydon,  i.  299  ;  essential  service  rendered  by,  in  the 
retreat  from  Long  island,  i.  333  ;  services  rendered  by, 
in  removing  the  sick  and  stores  from  New  York  to  New 
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Jersey,  i.  349 ;  resistance  made  by  the  brigade  of,  to  Sir 
William  Howe,  on  his  approach  to  White  Plains,  i.  375  ; 
skirmish  between  the  brigade  of,  and  a  body  of  Hessians, 
i.  381 ;  appointed  brigadier-general  by  Congress,  i.  452  ; 
with  Gates  at  Stillwater,  ii.  21. 

Gcoch,  Captain,  note  from  Washington  borne  by,  to  Fort 
Washington  during  its  investment,  i.  392. 

Gordon,  Captain,  in  command  of  the  Chesapeake,  at  the 
time  of  the  Leopard's  attack,  ii.  415. 

Gordon,  Captain,  escape  of,  from  the  fire-ships  of  Porter, 
Perry,  and  Rogers— squadron  under  the  command  of, 
sails  up  the  Potomac,  iii.  197. 

Grant,  Colonel  (afterward  General),  his  opinion  of  Ameri- 
can courage,  i.  139  ;  in  command  of  a  body  of  British 
troops  on  Long  island,  i.  324 ;  attack  of  Lord  Stirling 
upon,  at  the  battle  of  Long  island,  i.  326  ;  outmanoeu- 
vred by  Lafayette  at  Matson's  ford,  on  the  Schuylkill, 
ii.  109. 

Grant,  Major,  death  of,  at  Hubbardton,  i.  496. 

Graves,  Admiral,  combined  attack  by  French  and  Ameri- 
cans upon  New  York  prevented  by  the  arrival  of,  ii.  238  ; 
ships  of,  engage  those  of  Count  de  Grasse  off  the  capes 
of  Virginia — return  of,  with  his  crippled  fleet,  to  New 
York,  ii.  389. 

Gravesend,  Long  island,  landing  of  General  Howe's  troops 
in  the  neighborhood  of,  i.  322. 

Gray,  Deacon,  letter  of,  to  William  Pepperell,  i.  10. 

Graydon,  treatment  of,  while  a  prisoner,  i.  441  ;  descrip- 
tion by,  of  Washington's  camp  at  Morristown,  i.  473. 

Grayson,  William,  appointed  colonel  by  Washington,  i.  452. 

Great  American  Desert,  difficult  march  of  the  force  under 
General  Kearney  across,  iii.  341. 

"Great  Crossings,"  arrival  of  Braddock  at,  i.  71. 

Great  Meadows,  a  position  chosen  by  Washington  in  1754,  i. 
37  ;  Fort  Necessity  constructed  by  Washington  at,  i.  41 ; 
arrival  of  Braddock  at,  i.  72  ;  death  of  Braddock  at,  i.  81. 

Great  Portage,  formidable  obstacles  presented  by,  to  Ar- 
nold, on  his  way  to  Quebec,  i.  203. 

Great  Salt  Lake,  encampment  of  Colonel  Fremont  at,  iii. 
320. 

Greenburg.  encampment  of  the  French  and  American  forces 
on  the  hills  of,  ii.  382. 

Greene,  Colonel  Christopher,  his  defence  of  Fort  Mercer 
against  the  Hessians  under  Donop,  ii.  70  ;  murdered  by 
Delancey's  men,  ii.  335. 

Greene,  Nathaniel  (afterward  General),  joins  the  patriot 
army  at  Cambridge,  i.  151  ;  in  command  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops  on  Long  island,  i.  319  ;  sickness  of,  at  the 
time  of  General  Howe's  landing  on  the  island,  i.  321  ; 
duties  of,  devolved  upon  Putnam  and  Sullivan,  i.  322  ; 
urgency  of,  for  the  evacuation  of  New  York,  i.  340  ;  dif- 
ficulty of,  with  the  New- York  militia,  i.  383 ;  letter  of 
Washington  to,  advocating  the  abandonment  of  Fort 
Washington,  i.  384 ;  determined  to  defend  Fort  Wash- 
ington by  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Magaw,  i.  385  ;  how 
consoled  for  the  loss  of  the  fort,  i.  393  ;  retreat  of  the 
American  army  covered  by,  at  the  battle  of  the  Brandy- 
wine,  ii.  19  ;  movements  of,  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Clinton  and  Knyphausen,  ii.  233,  234 ;  Gates 
superseded  by,  in  the  southern  department,  ii.  289  ;  bio- 
graphical notice  of,  ii.  290  ;  movements  of,  in  the  South, 
ii.  293  ;  efforts  of,  to  join  Morgan  after  the  battle  of  the 
Cowpens,  ii.  311 ;  destitute  condition  of  the  forces  under. 


ii.  312  ;  British  pursuit  of,  interrupted  by  the  rise  of  the 
Yadkin — narrow  escape  of,  from  Tarleton,  at  the  Cataw- 
ba—assistance  rendered  to,  by  the  landlady  at  Steele's 
tavern,  ii.  314  ;  object  of,  in  retiring  before  Cornwallis, 
ii.  315  ;  sufferings  of  the  army  of,  on  the  retreat  to  the 
Dan,  ii.  316  ;  reinforcements  received  by,  at  Trouble- 
some creek — Fabian  policy  of,  made  necessary  by  the 
instability  of  his  militia,  ii.  321  ;  attacked  by  Cornwal- 
lis at  Guilford  courthouse,  ii.  322  ;  disposition  of  the 
force  of,  at  Guilford  courthouse,  ii.  323  ;  retreat  of,  to 
Reedy  fork,  ii.  324  ;  retreat  of,  to  Troublesome  creek— 
Cornwallis  pursued  by,  to  Ramsay's  mills,  ii.  326  ;  de- 
serted by  his  militia,  ii.  327  ;  march  of,  into  South  Caro- 
lina, ii.  338;  surprised  by  Lord  Rawdon  at  Hobkirk's 
hill,  ii.  340  ;  gloomy  forebodings  of,  expressed  to  Colo- 
nel Davis — cheered  by  the  news  that  Rawdon  had  de- 
termined to  evacuate  Camden,  ii.  345  ;  Ninety-Six  be- 
sieged by,  ii.  348  ;  retreat  of,  pursued  by  Rawdon — siege 
of  Ninety-Six  abandoned  by,  on  the  approach  of  Lord 
Rawdon,  ii.  354  ;  encampment  of,  on  the  "  High  hills" 
of  the  San  tee,  ii.  357  ;  activity  of  the  cavalry  of,  ii.  366  ; 
camp  on  the  hills  of  the  Santee  broken  up  by— move- 
ment of,  toward  Eutaw  Springs,  ii.  367  ;  attacks  the 
British  under  Colonel  Stewart  at  Eutaw  Springs,  ii.  368  ; 
returns  to  his  position  on  the  High  hills  of  the  Santee 
— reinforcements  received  by,  ii.  375  ;  offensive  opera- 
tions resumed  by,  ii.  376  ;  movements  of,  after  the  sur- 
render of  Yorktown — attempts  of,  to  drive  the  British 
into  Charleston,  ii.  377 ;  panic  in  the  garrison  of  Dor- 
chester on  the  approach  of,  ii.  378 ;  peaceable  evacua- 
tion of  Charleston  permitted  by,  on  conditions,  ii.  379. 

Greenleaf  Point,  near  Washington,  explosion  in  the  arse- 
nal at,  in  1814,  iii.  194. 

"Green-Mountain  Boys"  and  the  New-Hampshire  grants, 
i.  152;  hostility  of  Arnold  toward,  i.  195;  services  ren- 
dered by,  under  the  command  of  Seth  Warner,  i    201. 

Greenwich,  British  ship,  capture  of,  by  the  Essex,  iii.  130. 

Grenadier,  taken  prisoner  by  a  boy  at  White  Plains,  i.  381. 

Grenadiers,  British,  twelve  of  them  burned  alive  by  Indi- 
ans after  Braddock' s  defeat,  i.  83. 

Grey,  Sir  Charles,  depredations  of,  at  New  Bedford  and 
Martha's  Vineyard,  ii.  149  ;  light-horse  under  Colonel 
Baylor  surprised  by,  ii.  158. 

Gridley,  Colonel  Richard,  lines  marked  out  by,  on  Breed's 
hill,  i.  163. 

Griffin,  Colonel,  attention  of  Count  Donop  diverted  by, 
during  the  attack  upon  Trenton,  i.  423. 

Griffiths,  Reverend  David,  warning  given  to  Washington 
by,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  ii.  122. 

Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  treaty  of,  signed  by  Trist  and  Mexi- 
can commissioners,  iii.  469. 

Guerriere,  capture  of,  by  the  Constitution,  ii.  452. 

Guilford  courthouse,  account  of  the  battle  at,  ii.  322  ;  the 
killed  and  wounded  at— victory  at,  a  dear  one  to  the 
British,  ii.  325. 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  large  American  fleet  in,  at  the  time  of  the 
attack  on  Vera  Cruz,  iii.  412. 

Gunby,  Colonel,  regiment  of,  seized  with  panic  at  Hob- 
kirk's hill,  ii.  342. 

H. 

Hackensack,  encampment  formed  by  Washington  at,  i.  386. 
Hale,  Captain  Nathan,  hanged  as  a  spy,  on  an  apple-tree 
in  Rutger's  orchard,  New  York,  i.  348. 
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Hale,  Colonel,  flight  of,  with  a  militia  regiment,  from  Gen- 
eral Fraser,  at  Hubbardton — surrender  of,  to  an  inferior 
force  of  British  troops,  i.  496. 

Hale.  Colonel  (British),  shot  down  while  crossing  the  Ca- 
tawba, ii.  313. 

Hale,  General,  dismissed  with  his  mutinous  brigade  from 
Fort  Strotber,  iii.  94. 

Halket,  Sir  Peter,  colonel  of  one  of  Braddock's  regiments, 
i.  54  ;  death  of,  and  his  son,  at  Braddock's  defeat,  i.  78. 

Hambleton,  Purser,  confidential  interview  of  Perry  with, 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  iii.  57. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  biographical  notices  of,  i.  266,  459  ; 
personal  appearance  of  (note),  i.  267  ;  good  conduct  of,  at 
White  Plains,  i.  379  ;  British  held  in  check  at  Bruns- 
wick by  the  artillery  of,  i.  405  ;  received  into  the  mili- 
tary "  family"  of  Washington,  i.  459  ;  affectionate  treat- 
ment of,  by  Washington,  i.  460 ;  reinforcements  for 
Washington's  army  obtained  by,  from  Putnam  and 
Gates,  ii.  74  ;  Washington  abandons  the  scheme  of  seiz- 
ing the  person  of  Clinton  by  the  advice  of,  ii.  107  ;  Ar- 
nold's treason  made  known  by,  to  Washington,  ii.  262  ; 
sympathy  of,  for  Major  Andre",  ii.  267  ;  British  redoubt 
at  Yorktown  stormed  by — misunderstanding  of,  with 
Washington  (note),  ii.  397. 

Hamilton,  General,  in  command  of  a  division  of  Burgoyne's 
army,  ii.  485. 

Hammond,  Sir  Andrew,  a  British  ship,  capture  of,  by  the 
Essex,  iii.  132. 

Hampton,  British  outrages  at,  iii.  32. 

Hampton,  Colonel  Wade,  dragoons  made  prisoners  by,  near 
Charleston,  ii.  358. 

Hampton,  General,  ordered  by  Secretary  Armstrong  to  co- 
operate with  General  Wilkinson  in  the  invasion  of  Can- 
ada, iii.  105  ;  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Montreal  made 
by,  iii.  106  ;  refusal  of,  to  co-operate  with  Wilkinson  in 
the  attack  on  Montreal,  iii.  109. 

Hancock,  John,  an  early  friend  of  the  popular  cause  in 
Boston,  i.  141 ;  ambitious  of  being  made  commander-in- 
chief,  i.  157. 

Hand,  Colonel,  wheat  destroyed  by,  on  Long  island,  i.  322 ; 
appointed  brigadier-general  by  Congress,  i.  452. 

Hanson,  Charles,  death  of,  at  Contreras,  iii.  446. 

Happahs,  expedition  sent  against,  by  Captain  Porter,  iii. 
142. 

Hardee,  Captain,  and  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  made  pris- 
oners on  the  Rio  Grande,  iii.  280. 

Hardin,  Colonel,  and  Illinois  volunteers,  position  of,  at 
Buena  Vista,  iii.  388  ;  death  of,  at  Buena  Vista,  iii.  403. 

Harlem,  position  of  British  and  American  forces  at  the 
battle  of,  i.  353  ;  death  of  Colonel  Knowlton  and  Major 
Leitch  at,  i.  354. 

Harmer,  General,  with  Ohio  volunteers,  at  the  siege  of 
Monterey,  iii.  312. 

Harney,  Colonel,  in  General  Wool's  expedition  against 
Chihuahua,  iii.  349;  in  command  of  General  Smith's 
brigade  at  Cerro  Gordo,  iii.  421  ;  conduct  of,  at  Cerro 
Gordo,  highly  commended  by  General  Scott,  iii.  425. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  brief  notice  of,  ii.  457. 

Harrison,  General  William  Henry,  victory  over  the  Indi- 
ans at  Tippecanoe  obtained  by,  ii.  425  ;  biographical  no- 
tice of,  ii.  457  ;  large  force  of  volunteers  under  the  com- 
mand of,  ii.  458  ;  superseded  by  General  Winchester,  but 
soon  reinstated  in  his  command,  ii.  460 ;   magnificent 


plans  of,  for  a  fall  campaign — compelled  to  await  the 
approach  of  winter,  ii.  461  ;  his  design  to  recover  Mich- 
igan from  the  British,  ii.  507  ;  retreat  of,  from  the  rap- 
ids of  the  Maumee  to  Portage  river — hardships  endured 
by  the  troops  of  (note),  iii.  1  ;  Fort  Meigs  constructed  by, 
at  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  iii.  2  ;  speech  of,  to  his 
troops,  on  the  approach  of  General  Proctor  to  Fort  Meigs, 
iii.  3  ;  large  force  under  the  command  of,  at  Lake  Erie, 
iii.  39  ;  anxiety  of,  for  the  co-operation  of  Perry,  iii.  52  ; 
interview  of  Perry  with,  at  Sandusky,  iii.  53  ;  invasion 
of  Canada  by,  iii.  67  ;  movements  of,  after  the  battle  of 
the  Thames — command  resigned  by,  iii.  71. 

Hartford,  visit  of  Washington  to,  to  meet  Bochambeau,  ii. 
247. 

Hartford  convention  in  1814,  iii.  213. 

Hartley,  Thomas,  appointed  colonel  by  Washington,  i.  452. 

Haslet,  Colonel,  conduct  of  the  Delawares  and  Maryland- 
ers  commanded  by,  at  the  battle  of  Long  island,  i.  327. 

Hawkins,  Captain,  succeeds  Major  Brown  in  command  of 
Fort  Brown — reply  of,  to  General  Arista's  summons  to 
surrender,  iii.  291. 

Haw  river,  party  of  loyalists  under  Colonel  Pyle  surprised 
near,  ii.  319  ;  retreat  of  Tarleton  across,  to  escape  Pick- 
ens and  Lee,  ii.  320. 

Hayne,  Colonel  Isaac,  account  of  the  execution  of,  by  the 
British,  in  Charleston,  ii.  363 ;  case  of,  similar  to  that 
of  Andre — proclamation  issued  by  General  Greene  in  re- 
lation to  the  execution  of,  ii.  365. 

Hays,  Colonel,  his  regiment  of  Texans  at  the  storming  of 
Monterey,  iii.  304. 

Hazelwood,  Commodore,  fugitive  Hessians  at  Fort  Mercer 
fired  upon  by,  ii.  70  ;  thanks  voted  to,  by  Congress,  ii. 
71. 

Head  of  Elk,  departure  of  French  and  American  armies 
for,  ii.  387. 

Heady,  Captain,  and  Kentucky  troopers,  made  prisoners 
near  Saltillo,  iii.  381. 

Heald,  Captain,  Fort  Dearborn  evacuated  by,  by  order  of 
General  Hull — command  of,  surprised  by  Indians,  on 
the  retreat  to  Detroit,  ii.  441. 

Heath,  General,  in  command  of  the  provincials  at  Lexing- 
ton, i.  148  ;  biographical  notice  of,  i.  375  ;  Highlands  and 
river  forts  placed  under  the  command  of,  i.  385  ;  orders 
of  General  Lee  disregarded  by,  i.  396  ;  account  given  by, 
of  Lee's  attempt  to  get  two  of  his  regiments  away  from 
him,  i.  401  ;  certificate  given  to,  by  General  Lee,  i.  402  ; 
letter  of  Washington  to,  after  the  battle  of  Princeton,  i. 
438  ;  movements  of,  near  Fort  Independence  and  Kings- 
bridge,  i.  439  ;  conduct  of,  at  Fort  Independence,  criti- 
cised by  Washington,  i.  440  ;  appointed  by  Washington 
to  receive  Bochambeau  at  Newport,  ii.  238. 

Heights  of  Abraham,  how  ascended  by  the  army  of  Wolfe, 
i.  127. 

Henderson,  Colonel,  night-sortie  made  by,  from  Charles- 
ton, upon  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  lines,  ii.  211  ;  wounded 
at  Eutaw  Springs,  ii.  370. 

Henley,  David,  appointed  colonel  by  Washington,  i.  452. 

Henley,  Major  Thomas,  death  of,  in  an  attempt  upon  Mon- 
tressor's  island,  i.  358. 

Henrie,  Captain,  a  Texan,  escape  of,  when  made  prisoner 
by  the  Mexicans,  iii.  381. 

Henry,  an  Irish  adventurer,  money  paid  to,  by  President 
Madison,  for  revealing  a  pretended  conspiracy,  ii.  426. 
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Henry,  Patrick,  language  of,  urging  a  levy  of  troops  in 
Virginia,  i.  238. 

Herkimer,  General,  efforts  of,  to  relieve  Fort  Stanwix,  in- 
vested by  St.  Leger — charged  with  cowardice  by  his  offi- 
cers— troops  sent  by  St.  Leger  to  meet,  i.  518  ;  ambus- 
cade laid  for  the  troops  of — severe  wound  received  by — 
continues  to  smoke  and  give  orders,  i.  514 ;  desperate 
struggle  of  the  troops  of,  with  the  ''Johnson  Greens"  — 
left  in  possession  of  the  field — death  of,  at  his  home  on 
the  Mohawk,  i.  515. 

Hermes,  a  British  ship,  destruction  of,  in  the  British  at- 
tack on  Fort  Bowyer,  in  1814,  iii.  222. 

Hermitage,  quiet  life  of  Jackson  at,  before  the  war  of  1812, 
iii.  83. 

Herrera,  president  of  Mexico,  pacific  disposition  of,  toward 
the  United  States,  iii.  270 ;  intentions  of,  overruled  by 
General  Paredes,  iii.  271. 

Hessians,  landing  of,  on  Long  island,  i.  322 ;  ferocity  of, 
at  the  battle  of  Long  island,  i.  329  ;  surrender  of,  at  the 
battle  of  Trenton,  i.  422  ;  humanity  displayed  by  Wash- 
ington toward,  i.  440  ;  slow  movements  of,  on  the  march 
to  Bennington,  ii.  2,  5,  6  ;  forbidding  aspect  of,  to  the 
people  of  Philadelphia,  ii.  64. 

Hickey,  Thomas,  one  of  Washington's  guards,  hanged  for 
treason,  i.  287. 

"  High  hills"  of  the  Santee,  encampment  of  General  Greene 
on,  ii.  357  ;  Greene  resumes  his  position  on — great  num- 
ber of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  camp  of,  ii.  375. 

Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  Massachusetts  militia  ordered 
up  to,  by  Washington,  i.  372  ;  measures  taken  by  Wash- 
ington for  the  protection  of,  in  1778,  ii.  157. 

Hillabees,  a  Creek  tribe,  inveterate  enemies  made  of,  by 
General  White,  iii.  93. 

Hillsborough,  wretched  condition  of  Gates's  army  at,  ii. 
285  ;  attempt  of  Cornwallis  to  raise  recruits  in,  ii.  317  ; 
abandoned  by  Cornwallis  for  a  position  near  Allamance 
creek,  ii.  320. 

Hillyar,  Captain,  American  frigate  Essex  captured  by,  iii. 
150. 

Hinds,  Colonel,  rapid  march  of,  with  Mississippi  dragoons, 
to  reinforce  General  Jackson,  iii.  229. 

Hinman,  Captain,  services  of,  at  sea,  in  the  Alfred,  ii.  76. 

Hobkirk  hill,  account  of  the  battle  at,  ii.  340  ;  killed  and 
wounded  at,  ii.  344. 

Holland,  independence  of  the  United  States  acknowledged 
by,  after  the  surrender  of  Burgo}'ne,  ii.  61. 

Holmes,  Captain  A.  H.,  brilliant  exploit  of,  at  Longwood, 
in  Canada,  iii.  116 ;  death  of,  in  the  attack  on  Macki- 
naw, in  1814,  iii.  158. 

Hood,  Sir  Samuel,  arrival  of,  at  New  York,  with  fourteen 
ships-of-the-line,  ii.  388. 

Hopkins,  Commodore,  account  of  the  cruise  of,  in  1776,  i. 
268 ;  censure  of,  by  Congress,  i.  270. 

Hopkins,  General,  Captain  Zachary  Taylor  reinforced  by, 
at  Fort  Harrison,  ii  459;  volunteers  under  the  command 
of,  return  home  —  winters  at  Vincennes  with  a  small 
force,  ii.  460. 

Hornet,  challenge  of.  Lawrence  in,  to  Captain  Green  in  La 
Bonne  CUoyenne,  ii.  498  ;  escape  of,  from  the  British  sev- 
enty-four Montague,  ii.  502  ;  engagement  of,  with  the 
Peacock — armament  of,  compared  with  that  of  the  Pea- 
cock (note),  ii.  503  ;  British  brig-of-war  Penguin  captured 
by,  in  1815 — chased  by  a  line-of-battle  ship   iii.  219. 


Horseneck,  salt-works  destroyed  by  Tryon  at,  ii.  180. 

Horseshoe  Bend,  terrible  destruction  of  Indians  at,  by  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  iii.  99. 

Howard,  Colonel,  decisive  charge  of  bayonets  made  by,  at 
the  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  ii.  301 ;  silver  medal  pre- 
sented to,  by  Congress,  for  his  services  at  the  Cowpens, 
ii.  302. 

Howe,  Admiral  Lord  Eichard,  arrival  of,  in  New-York  bay 
— biographical  notice  of — proclamation  drawn  up  by, 
and  his  brother  the  general — Washington's  remarks  up- 
on the  proclamation  of — early  intimacy  of,  with  Frank-  * 
lin — letter  of,  addressed  to  "George  Washington,  Es- 
quire," i.  309;  movements  of,  indicating  the  intention 
of  cutting  off  the  American  retreat  from  Long  island,  i. 
332  ;  committee  of  Congress  appointed  to  meet,  at  Staten 
island — reply  of  Franklin  to  a  letter  of,  i.  342  ;  details 
of  the  journey  of  the  committee  of  Congress  sent  to  con- 
fer with,  i.  343  ;  reception  by,  of  the  committee  from 
Congress,  i.  344,  345  ;  details  of  the  conversation  of  the 
committee  with,  i.  345  ;  success  of  the  proclamation  is- 
sued by — remark  of  a  clergyman  in  relation  to  the  proc- 
lamation of,  i.  404  ;  residence  of,  in  Philadelphia,  ii.  89  ; 
preparations  made  by,  to  receive  D'Estaing  at  Sandy 
Hook,  ii.  143  ;  arrival  of,  off  Khode  island,  in  search  of 
D'Estaing,  ii.  145  ;  fleet  of,  dispersed  by  a  storm,  ii.  146  ; 
return  of  the  fleet  of,  to  New  York,  to  refit,  ii.  147. 

Howe,  Colonel  (afterward  General  Sir  William),  in  Wolfe's 
expedition  against  Quebec,  i.  109  ;  arrival  of,  at  Boston, 
in  the  Cerberus,  in  1775,  i.  160  ;  attack  upon  the  Ameri- 
can works  on  Breed's  hill  intrusted  to — biographical 
notice  of — character  of,  described  by  General  Lee,  i.  167  ; 
address  of,  to  his  soldiers,  when  about  to  make  his  at- 
tack upon  Breed's  hill,  i.  171  ;  little  service  done  by  the 
artillery  of,  at  Breed's  hill,  i.  172  ;  courage  displayed  by, 
at  Breed's  hill,  i.  174  ;  wounded  at  Breed's  hill,  i.  176  ; 
chief  command  assumed  by,  in  Boston,  on  Gage  being 
recalled,  i.  215  ;  fortifications  strengthened  by,  in  and 
around  Boston — harsh  measures  of,  toward  the  patriots 
in  Boston,  i.  216  ;  Boston  spared  by,  by  informal  arrange- 
ment with  Washington,  i.  248  ;  impatience  of,  to  get 
away  from  Boston,  i.  250  ;  proclamations  issued  by,  i. 
251 ;  perplexing  uncertainty  of  the  movements  of,  i.  272  ; 
arrival  of,  in  the  bay  of  New  York,  i.  301 ;  awaits  the 
arrival  of  Admiral  Howe,  i.  302  ;  assistance  from  tories 
expected  by,  i.  306;  letter  of,  addressed  to  "George 
Washington,  Esquire,"  i.  310  ;  great  superiority  of  the 
forces  of,  to  those  of  Washington,  i.  315  ;  his  skilful 
plan  of  attack  on  Long  island,  i.  324 ;  movements  of, 
after  the  battle  of  Long  island,  i.  329  ;  unwillingness  of, 
to  believe  that  the  Americans  had  left  the  island,  i.  336  ; 
inactivity  of,  within  his  lines — reinforcements  from  Eng- 
land desired  by,  i.  360  ;  movements  of,  toward  Throgg's 
Point  and  New  Rochelle,  i.  372  ;  alarm  of,  at  the  defeat 
of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  i.  427  ;  indolence  of — move- 
ments of,  in  the  spring  of  1777,  i.  453  ;  plan  of,  for  the 
campaign  of  1777,  i.  461 ;  designs  of,  unknown  to  Wash- 
ington, i.  462  ;  movements  of,  near  Brunswick,  i.  478, 
479  ;  real  object  of  the  movements  of,  i.  478  ;  retreat  of, 
from  Brunswick  to  Amboy  and  Staten  island,  i.  480  ; 
perplexing  movements  of,  i.  502  ;  arrival  of,  in  the  Ches- 
apeake, ii.  13  ;  landing  of,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elk  river 
— great  number  of  horses  lost  by,  during  his  voyage, 
ii.  14  ;  movements  of,  before  the  battle  of  the  Brandy- 
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wine,  ii.  15  ;  encampment  of,  at  Gerrna:itown.  ii.  64 ; 
"high  jinks"  kept  by.  in  Philadelphia,  ii.  89;  indo- 
lence of,  iu  Philadelphia,  the  salvation  of  Washington 
at  Valley  Forge,  ii.  90  ;  command  of  the  army  resigned 
by.  ii.  91  :  the  Mischianza  got  up  in  honor  of.  ii.  91-96  ; 
careful  of  the  lives  and  comfort  of  his  men,  ii.  113. 

Howe.  Earl  Edward,  death  of.  at  Ticonderoga.  in  1758,  i.  104. 

Howe,  General  Robert,  unsuccessful  expedition  of,  against 
tories  in  Florida,  ii.  170 ;  entire  defeat  of,  by  Colonel 
Campbell,  near  Savannah — tried  by  a  court-martial  and 
acquitted,  ii.  171 ;  superseded  by  General  Lincoln,  ii. 
178  ;  mutiny  at  Pompton  suppressed  by,  ii.  308. 

Huamantla,  General  Rea  defeated  by  the  Americans  at,  iii. 
468. 

Hubbard  ton,  Colonels  Francis  and  Warner  attacked  by 
General  Fraser  in,  i.  496  :  flight  of  Colonel  Hale  with  a 
regiment  of  militia  from  Fraser  at — death  of  Major  Grant 
at — death  of  Colonel  Francis  at— militia  regiments  or- 
dered by  General  St.  Clair  to  reinforce  troops  at,  refuse 
to  go,  i.  496. 

Hudson  Highlands,  position  of  Washington's  army  in,  in 
the  autumn  of  1779,  ii.  185. 

Hudson  river,  measures  taken  by  the  brothers  Clinton  for 
the  defence  of,  i.  308  ;  British  vessels-of-war  sail  up,  i. 
371 ;  efforts  of  Washington  to  obstruct,  i  372  ;  foils  ou, 
feebly  garrisoned  at  the  time  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  ad- 
vance, ii.  32. 

Huger,  General,  surprise  of,  at  Monk's  Corner,  by  Tarle- 
ton.  ii.  209  ;  junction  of,  with  Greene  and  Morgan,  at 
Guilford  courthouse,  ii.  315  :  at  the  head  of  the  Virginia 
brigade  at  Hobkirk's  hill,  ii.  340. 

r.  Major  Benjamin,  and  twelve  men,  killed  by  mis- 
take of  the  Charleston  garrison,  ii.  176. 

Hull,  Captain  Isaac,  chase  of,  in  tire  Constitution,  by  a 
British  squadron  under  Captain  Broke,  ii.  446  ;  brief 
biographical  notice  of,  ii.  450 ;  encouraging  influences 
on  the  mind  of  the  nation,  of  his  capture  of  the  Gner- 
riere,  ii.  454. 

Hull,  Captain  (son  of  General  Hull),  death  of,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Lundy's  Lane,  iii.  166. 

Hull,  General  William,  expedition  of,  against  Canada,  in 
1812,  ii.  431 ;  disgraceful  retreat  of.  from  Canada,  ii.  434  : 
his  surrender  at  Detroit,  ii.  440;  allowed  by  General 
Brock  to  return  home  on  parole — sentenced  by  court- 
martial  to  be  shot — pardoned  by  Madison,  ii.  441. 

Humber  river,  vessels  taken  and  destroyed  in,  by  Paul 
Jones,  ii.  188. 

Humphrey.  Captain,  in  command  of  the  Leopard,  at  the 
time  of  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake,  ii.  415. 

Hunter,  a  British  vessel  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  (note), 
iii.  54. 

Hunter,  Lieutenant  Charles  G.,  Alvarado  taken  possession 
of  by.  iii.  415  :  tried  by  court-martial,  and  dismissed 
from  the  navy,  iii.  416. 

Hunting-shirts  recommended  by  Washington  for  the  con- 
tinental army,  i.  189. 

Huntington,  appointed  brigadier-general  by  Congress,  in 
1777,  1.  432. 

I. 

Illinois,  gallantry  of  the  volunteers  from,  at  the  battle  of 

Buena  Vista,  iii.  395. 
Impressment  of  seamen,  British,  universal  opposition  to, 

ii.  456. 
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Independence,  a  seventy-four,  blockaded  at  Boston,  in 
1814,  iii.  153. 

Independence,  the  popular  mind  in  America  prepared  for, 
by  Paine's  "Common  Sense."  i.  304. 

Indiana,  flight  of  the  volunteers  from,  at  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista,  iii.  398. 

Indian  hag.  seen  by  Fremont  and  Kit  Carson,  iii.  320. 

Indian,  solitary,  seen  by  Fremont  in  the  Rocky  mountains, 
iii.  321. 

Indians,  conduct  of.  in  the  camp  of  Braddock,  i.  65  ;  cru- 
elty of,  to  Euglish  prisoners,  after  Braddock's  defeat,  i. 
83  ;  visiters  at  the  camp  at  Cambridge,  in  1775,  i.  220  ; 
humanity  of  Burgoyne's  directions  to,  i.  486  :  Burgoyne 
unable  to  restrain,  i.  510  ;  activity  of,  on  the  frontiers,  in 
the  war  of  1812,  ii.  456  ;  British  reinforced  by.  at  Queens- 
town,  ii.  470  ;  terror  of,  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  iii.  64. 

Indians,  Mexican.  American  army  und§r  General  Kearney 
welcomed  by,  iii.  343  ;  speeches  of  chiefs  of,  to  Kearney, 
iii.  344,  345. 

Indians,  southern,  incited  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1813,  to  at- 
tack American  settlements,  iii.  75. 

Inge,  Lieutenant,  killed  in  Captain  May's  charge  at  Resaca 
de  la  Palma.  iii.  287. 

Ingersoll,  British  achievements  on  the  southern  coasts,  in 
1813,  summed  up  by,  iii.  33. 

Irons.  Lieutenant  J.  F.,  mortal  wound  received  by.  at  Chu- 
rubusco,  iii.  449. 

Isis  and  Caesar,  French  and  English  ships,  battle  between, 
in  177S.  ii.  146. 

Isle  aux  Noix,  Montgomery  and  Schuyler  at,  in  1775.  i. 
197. 

Izard.  General  George,  supersedes  Wilkinson  in  command 
of  the  army  at  Plattsburg,  iii.  116  ;  dilatory  and  capri- 
cious conduct  of,  iii.  169  ;  despondency  of,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Sir  George  Prevost,  iii.  201 ;  Fort  Erie  destroyed 
by,  iii.  213. 

J. 

Jacksonborough,  legislature  of  South  Carolina  convened 
at,  by  Governor  Rutledge,  ii.  378. 

Jackson,  Colonel  Michael,  attempt  on  Montressor's  island 
undertaken  by,  i.  356. 

Jackson,  General  Andrew,  biographical  notice  of,  iii.  79  ; 
Tennessee  troops  marched  home  by,  in  defiance  of  fed- 
eral authority,  iii.  85  ;  campaign  of,  against  the  Creeks, 
in  the  fall  of  1813.  iii.  86  ;  mutiny  put  down  by,  at  Fort 
Strother,  iii.  93  ;  small  force  left  under  the  command  of, 
at  Fort  Strother,  iii.  97  ;  twice  attacked  by  Indians  in 
an  attempt  to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  General 
Floyd,  iii.  98,  99  ;  return  of,  to  Fort  Strother ;  active 
operations  resumed  by.  with  a  large  force  of  militia — 
large  body  of  Creeks  defeated  by.  at  Horseshoe  Bend.  iii. 
99  ;  Indian  infant  picked  up  by.  at  Horseshoe  Bend,  iii. 
101  ;  the  Creek  war  ended  by,  iii.  104  ;  operations  of.  in 
Florida,  in  1814 — placed  in  command  of  the  southern 
military  district,  iii.  221  ;  efforts  made  by,  to  put  New 
Orleans  in  a  state  of  defence,  iii.  226 ;  position  of  the 
camp  of,  below  New  Orleans,  iii.  231  ;  extraordinary 
efforts  made  by,  to  strengthen  his  position — cotton-bales, 
to  what  extent  used  by  (note),  iii  233  ;  batteries  erected 
by  General  Packenham  to  assail  the  position  of.  iii.  234  . 
more  afraid  of  the  people  of  New  Orleans  than  of  the 
British,  ii.  236  ;  encomium  passed  upon,  in  Blaclcwood's 
Magazine,  iii.  241. 
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Jackson,  Henry,  appointed  colonel  by  Washington,  i.  452. 

Jackson,  Eobert,  brother  of  Andrew,  death  of,  iii.  82. 

Jalapa,  march  of  General  Twiggs  toward,  iii.  417  ;  arrival 
of  Generals  Patterson  and  Worth  at,  iii.  426. 

Jamaica  ships,  unsuccessful  pursuit  of,  by  Rogers,  in  the 
President,  ii.  445. 

Jameson,  Colonel,  his  disposition  of  Major  Andre-  and  his 
papers— unwillingness  of,  to  believe  Arnold  guilty  of 
treason,  ii.  258. 

James  river,  ravages  of  Arnold  on,  ii.  304  ;  deception  prac- 
tised by  Cornwallis  at,  on  Lafayette  and  Wayne,  ii.  334. 

Jasper,  Sergeant,  courage  displayed  by,  at  Fort  Sullivan, 
i.  295  ;  mortal  wound  received  by,  at  the  siege  of  Savan- 
nah, ii.  201. 

Java,  American  frigate,  blockaded  at  Baltimore  in  1814, 
iii.  153. 

Java,  British  frigate,  account  of  the  capture  of,  by  the  Con- 
stitution, ii.  499. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  efforts  of,  to  save  Bichmond  from  the 
British  under  Arnold — narrow  escape  of,  from  Arnold, 
ii.  304  ;  reward  offered  by,  for  the  capture  of  Arnold,  ii. 
305  ;  narrow  escape  of,  frV>m  Tarleton's  dragoons,  ii.  332. 

Jervis  (afterward  Earl  St.  Vincent),  in  Wolfe's  expedition 
against  Quebec,  i.  109. 

Jesup,  Major  (afterward  General),  at  the  battle  of  Chip- 
pewa, iii.  161 ;  at  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  iii.  163  ; 
wounded  at  Lundy's  Lane,  iii.  166  ;  Indian  outbreak  in 
Georgia  quelled  by,  iii.  376. 

John's  island,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  lands  his  troops  on,  in 
1780 — General  Prevost  sends  reinforcements  to  Clinton 
at,  ii.  206  ;  attempt  to  dislodge  the  British  from,  ii.  378. 

Johnson,  Colonel,  in  command  of  Stony  Point,  at  the  time 
of  Wayne's  attack,  ii.  183. 

Johnson,  Colonel  James,  charge  of,  on  the  British  line  at 
the  battle  of  the  Thames,  iii.  70. 

Johnson,  Colonel  Richard  M. ,  joins  General  Harrison  with 
Kentucky  riflemen,  iii.  69  ;  supposed  to  have  killed  Te- 
cumseh,  iii.  70. 

Johnson,  Colonel  William,  biographical  notice  of,  i.  87  ; 
Baron  Dieskau  defeated  by,  at  Lake  George,  i.  89  ;  made 
a  baronet  by  the  British  government — subsequent  inac- 
tivity of,  i.  90. 

Johnson,  Sir  John,  plans  of,  to  serve  the  royal  cause,  in 
1776  — operations  of  General  Schuyler  to  counteract  the 
intentions  of,  i.  236  ;  Highlanders  of,  disarmed  by  Schuy- 
ler, i.  237  ;  trick  played  upon,  and  St.  Leger,  by  Indians 
on  their  retreat  from  Fort  Schuyler,  ii.  12. 

Johnstone,  Governor,  language  used  by,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  relative  to  the  battle  of  Bunker's  hill,  i.  178  ; 
British  commissioner,  character  of,  ii.  113. 

Johnstone,  Lieutenant  J.  P.,  death  of,  at  Contreras,  iii. 
446. 

Jones,  Captain  Jacob,  biographical  notice  of,  ii.  487  ;  ac- 
count of  his  capture  of  the  British  brig  Frolic,  ii.  489  ; 
captured  in  the  Wasp  by  the  British  seventy-four  Poic- 
tiers,  ii.  491. 

Jones,  John  Paul,  biographical  notice  of,  ii.  150  ;  squadron 
placed  under  the  command  of,  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, ii.  186  ;  cruise  of,  before  meeting  with  the  Serapis 
and  Countess  of  Scarborough,  ii.  186-188  ;  account  of  his 
capture  of  the  Serapis,  ii.  189-194  ;  language  ascribed 
to,  on  receiving  the  sword  of  Captain  Pearson  (note),  ii. 
194. 


Jones,  Lieutenant,  flotilla  of,  at  the  entrance  of  Lake  Pon- 
chartrain,  overpowered,  iii.  226. 

Jonquiere,  failure  of  the  expedition  of,  for  the  recapture 
of  Louisburg,  i.  31  ;  fleet  of,  defeated  and  captured  off 
Cape  Finisterre,  i.  32. 

Jornada,  a  desert  crossed  by  General  Kearney  on  his  way 
to  California,  iii.  359. 

Jornada  del  Muerto,  toilsome  march  of  Colonel  Doniphan 
across  the  desert  of,  iii.  405. 

Jumonville,  death  of,  i.  38  ;  claimed  by  the  French  to  have 
been  assassinated,  i.  38,  44,  46  ;  a  spy  as  well  as  an  em- 
bassador, i.  39  ;  language  of  Washington  in  relation  to 
his  attack  upon,  i.  39,  40  ;  remains  of,  buried  by  De  Vil- 
liers  after  his  capture  of  Fort  Necessity,  i.  45. 

K. 

Kearney,  Colonel  Stephen  W.  (afterward  General),  expe- 
dition of,  against  New  Mexico,  iii.  322  ;  biographical 
notice  of,  iii.  333  ;  orders  of  Secretary  Marcy  to,  in  re- 
lation to  New  Mexico  and  California,  iii.  334  ;  force  un- 
der the  command  of,  how  constituted  (note),  iii.  335  ; 
difficult  march  of  the  army  of,  over  the  prairies,  iii.  337  ; 
army  of,  enters  the  Pawnee  country,  iii.  338  ;  Mexican 
spies,  how  treated  by,  iii.  339  ;  Great  American  Desert 
crossed  by — encampments  of,  on  the  filthy  Tampa,  and 
at  the  base  of  the  Cimarron,  iii..  341  ;  march  of,  contin- 
ued to  Pecos  without  opposition,  iii.  342  ;  preparations 
of,  to  force  his  way  into  Santa  Fe — enters  Santa  Fe  with- 
out opposition,  iii.  843  ;  universally  well  received  by  the 
people  and  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  iii  345  ;  expedition 
of,  to  California,  iii.  346  ;  aid  from  Commodore  Stockton 
solicited  by — exchanges  the  horses  of  his  dragoons  for 
mules,  iii.  354  ;  Navajo  Indians  driven  away  from  Pal- 
vadera  by — meeting  of,  with  Kit  Carson,  iii.  355  ;  en- 
campment of,  on  the  Gila  river — in  the  country  of  the 
Apaches,  iii.  356  ;  Californians  and  large  droves  of  horses 
captured  by — horses  killed  by,  for  food — meeting  of, 
with  Captain  Gillespie,  iii.  359  ;  attack  of,  upon  a  Mex- 
ican force  at  San  Pasqual—  severe  losses  sustained  by,  at 
San  Pasqual,  iii.  360  ;  desperate  position  of — sailors  and 
marines  sent  to,  by  Commodore  Stockton — arrival  of,  at 
San  Diego,  iii.  361  ;  expedition  of,  in  conjunction  with 
Stockton,  for  the  reduction  of  Los  Angeles,  iii.  362. 

Keasley,  Lieutenant,  arrest  of,  by  order  of  General  Jack- 
son, iii.  97. 

Keene,  General,  commander  of  the  British  forces  intended 
to  operate  against  New  Orleans,  iii.  227  ;  superseded  by 
Sir  Edward  Packenham,  iii.  232  ;  severe  wound  received 
by,  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  iii.  238. 

Kentucky,  enthusiasm  of  the  people  of,  for  the  war  of 
1812,  ii.  457  ;  ardor  of  the  riflemen  from,  at  the  battle 
of  the  Thames,  iii.  69  ;  position  of  the  troops  from,  at 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  iii.  286  ;  meaning  of  the 
Indian  word,  iii.  266  ;  flight  of  volunteers  from,  at  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista,  iii.  394. 

Key,  Francis,  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote  "  The 
Star-spangled  Banner,"  iii.  200. 

King,  Captain,  made  prisoner  in  an  attack  on  the  British, 
on  the  Niagara  river,  ii.  478. 

Kingsbridge,  intrenchments  thrown  up  at,  by  men  under 
Mifflin,  i.  297  ;  headquarters  of  Washington  at,  i.  341  ; 
secret  expedition  against,  proposed  by  Washington  to 
be  undertaken  by  Putnam,  i.  477. 
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King's  mountain,  account  of  the  battle  of,  ii.  279-285; 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  at,  ii.  284 ;  prisoners 
hanged  by  the  patriots  at — monument  erected  at  the 
scene  of  the  battle  of,  ii.  285  ;  plans  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
changed  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of,  ii.  286. 

Kirkwood,  Captain,  at  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  ii.  368. 

Kit  Carson,  biographical  notice  of,  iii.  319  ;  his  account  of 
a  night-attack  of  Tlamath  Indians,  iii.  326  ;  attack  made 
by,  upon  a  Tlamath  village,  iii.  327  ;  persuaded  by  Gen- 
eral Kearney  to  act  as  guide,  iii.  355  ;  important  service 
rendered  to  Kearney  by,  iii.  361. 

Kittanning,  destruction  of,  by  a  force  under  Armstrong, 
i.  96. 

Knowlton,  Captain,  rail-and-hay  battery  erected  by,  at 
Breed's  hill,  i.  170;  mortal  wound  received  by,  at  the 
battle  of  Harlem,  i.  354. 

Knox,  Colonel  Henry  (afterward  General),  arrival  of,  in 
the  camp  at  Cambridge,  with  artillery  from  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point,  i.  243  ;  entertainment  given  by,  in 
camp,  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  French  alli- 
ance, ii.  167  ;  artillery  under  the  command  of,  at  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  ii.  395. 

Knox,  Lieutenant,  forlorn  hope  led  by,  at  Wayne's  cap- 
ture of  Stony  Point,  ii.  184. 

Knyphausen,  General,  Sir  William  Howe  reinforced  by  a 
body  of  Hessians  under  the  command  of,  i.  375  ;  de- 
spatched by  Howe  to  take  possession  of  Kingsbridge,  i. 
384  ;  position  of,  in  the  investment  of  Fort  Washington, 
i.  387  ;  name  of  Fort  Washington  changed  to,  by  the 
British,  i.  393  ;  part  performed  by,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Biandywine,  ii.  16,  18  ;  incursion  from  Staten  island  into 
New  Jersey  ordered  by,  ii.  204  ;  New  York  left  to  the  care 
of,  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  ii.  205  ;  incursion  of,  into  New 
Jersey,  in  the  summer  of  1780,  ii.  231 ;  movements  of,  in 
New  Jersey,  i.  232-234  ;  reinforced  by  Clinton,  ii.  233. 

Kosciusko,  Thaddeus,  favorable  impression  produced  upon 
Washington  by,  i.  471  ;  biographical  notice  of— com- 
mended by  Franklin  to  Washington,  i.  472  ;  fortification 
of  Mount  Independence  intrusted  to,  i.  486  ;  works  at 
West  Point  put  under  the  supervision  of,  ii.  185  ;  Gen- 
eral Greene's  engineer  at  the  siege  of  Ninety-Six,  ii.  349  ; 
succeeds  Colonel  Laurens  in  command  of  light-troops 
near  Charleston — subsequent  career  of,  in  Europe  (note), 
ii.  378. 

L. 

La  Colle  mill,  attack  of  General  Wilkinson  upon,  iii.  115  ; 
able  defence  of,  made  by  Major  Handcock,  iii.  116. 

La  Colle  river,  badly-managed  attack  upon,  ordered  by 
General  Dearborn,  ii.  476. 

Lady  Prevost,  a  British  vessel  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Lake  Erie  {note),  iii.  54. 

Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  first  meeting  of  Washington  with 
— biographical  notice  of,  i.  504  ;  arrival  of,  at  Charles- 
ton, in  company  with  Baron  de  Kalb — description  of 
Charleston  sent  by,  to  his  wife,  i.  506  ;  appointed  major- 
general  by  Congress — anxiety  of,  for  actual  command, 
i.  507  ;  personal  appearance  of,  i.  508  ;  wound  received 
by,  at  the  battle  of  the  Biandywine,  ii.  18  ;  in  charge  of 
the  Moravians  for  two  months— impatience  of,  for  action 
—  narrow  escape  of,  from  British  dragoons,  ii.  78  ;  his 
account  of  a  skirmish  with  Hessians— commendation  of, 
by  Washington— appointed  by  Congress  to  the  command 
of  General  Stephen's  division,  ii.  79  ;   attempt  of  the 


"Conway  cabal"  to  make  an  instrument  of,  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  Canada,  ii.  102  ;  disappointment  of,  in 
not  finding  the  promised  number  of  troops  at  Albany — 
return  of,  to  Washington,  at  Valley  Forge,  ii.  103  ;  skil- 
ful retreat  of,  from  Barren  hill,  ii.  108  ;  dissatisfaction 
of,  with  General  Lee's  extreme  caution,  ii.  121  ;  sleeps 
by  the  side  of  Washington,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  on  the 
night  after  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  ii  124  ;  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Rhode  island,  ii.  144  ;  scheme  of,  for  a 
French  and  American  invasion  of  Canada — Washington 
adverse  to  the  Canadian  scheme  of,  ii.  163  ;  return  of, 
to  France,  in  the  Alliance,  ii.  164  ;  warm  reception  of, 
in  France — appointed  to  the  command  of  the  dragoons 
of  the  king's  guard,  ii.  165  ;  return  of,  to  America,  in 
1780,  ii.  235  ;  reception  of,  by  Congress,  ii.  236  ;  equip- 
ments for  his  light-infantry  corps  furnished  at  his  own 
expense,  ii.  239  ;  instructions  of  Washington  to,  respect- 
ing Arnold,  ii.  328  ;  Cornwallis  unable  to  force  him  to 
action,  ii.  331  ;  junction  of,  with  Wayne  and  Steuben,  ii. 
333:  retires  up  James  river  to  Green  springs,  ii.  384; 
promised  a  field-marshalship  of  France  by  Louis  XVI., 
ii.  335  ;  plans  of,  for  preventing  the  escape  of  Cornwal- 
lis by  land,  ii.  380  ;  refusal  of,  to  attack  Cornwallis  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Washington  and  Rochambeau,  ii.  391. 

Lafittc,  the  pirate,  offers  his  services  to  Governor  Clai- 
borne, iii.  222;  services  of,  accepted  by  General  Jack- 
son, iii.  225. 

La  Hoya,  pass  of,  abandoned  by  the  Mexicans,  iii.  426. 

Lake  Borgne,  British  fleet  attempts  to  sail  up,  in  1814,  iii. 
227  ;  difficult  retreat  of  the  British  toward,  iii.  240. 

Lake  Champlain,  movements  of  Arnold  on,  i.  193  ;  British 
fleet  on,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Pringle — naval 
engagement  on,  between  the  British  and  American  fleets, 
i.  367  ;  no  armed  American  vessels  on,  in  1812,  ii.  463  ; 
struggle  between  English  and  Americans  for  the  posses- 
sion of,  iii.  202  ;  battle  of,  iii.  204  ;  M'Donough's  own 
account  of  his  victory  on  (note),  iii.  207  ;  the  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  battle  on,  iii.  208. 

Lake  Erie,  Captain  Perry  commissioned  to  create  and  com- 
mand a  naval  force  on,  iii.  48  ;  difficulties  experienced  by 
Perry  in  the  construction  of  ships  at,  iii.  49  ;  prepara- 
tions made  by  Perry  for  the  battle  on,  iii.  54  ;  names 
and  force  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  battle  on  (notes), 
iii.  54,  55;  details  of  the  battle  of,  iii.  58;  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  battle  of,  iii.  64  ;  burial  of  the  dead 
after  the  battle  of — important  results  of  the  battle  of, 
iii.  66. 

Lake  George,  encampment  of  Colonel  William  Johnson  on 
the  banks  of,  described  by  Bancroft — named  by  Colonel 
Johnson,  i.  88. 

Lake  Ontario,  only  one  armed  vessel  upon,  in  1812,  ii.  463  ; 
vessels-of-war  constructed  on,  by  Commodore  Uhauncey, 
iii.  39. 

Lakes,  advantages  of  the  Canadas  in  naval  resources  on, 
in  1812,  ii.  463  ;  Captain  Chauncey  selected  by  Congress 
to  take  control  of — Henry  Eckford  sent  to  build  armed 
vessels  on,  ii.  464. 

Lamb,  Captain,  destruction  of  the  ice-battery  in  charge  of, 
at  Quebec,  i.  210  ;  part  of  his  jaw-bone  shot  away  at 
Quebec,  i.  212 ;  severe  wound  received  by,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  intercept  Governor  Tryon  on  his  retreat  from 
Danbury,  i.  468  ;  employed  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown, 
ii.  395. 
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Lambert,  Captain,  mortal  wound  received  by,  on  board 
the  Java,  in  the  engagement  with  the  Constitution,  ii. 
501. 

Lambert,  General,  Packenham  reinforced  by,  before  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  iii.  235  ;  attack  upon  Mobile 
made  by,  iii.  241. 

Landero,  General,  Vera  Cruz  surrendered  by,  to  General 
Scott,  iii.  414. 

Lane,  General,  with  the  Indiana  brigade  at  Buena  Vista, 
iii.  388  ;  siege  of  Puebla  abandoned  by  General  Rea  on 
the  approach  of,  iii.  468. 

La  Pique,  escape  of,  from  the  Constitution,  in  1814,  iii.  214. 

Las  Vegas,  arrival  of  General  Kearney  at,  iii.  342. 

Laurens,  Colonel  John,  zeal  and  ability  of,  as  envoy  to 
Fiance,  ii.  386,  387  ;  Major  Campbell  made  prisoner  by, 
in  an  assault  at  Yorktown,  ii.  398  ;  death  of,  in  a  skir- 
mish on  the  Combahee,  in  1782,  ii.  378  ;  succeeded  in 
command  of  light-troops  by  Kosciusko,  ii.  378. 

Laurens,  Henry,  exchanged  for  General  Burgoyne,  ii.  409. 

Lauzun,  Duke  de,  accompanies  Rochambeau  to  America, 
ii.  237. 

La  Vega,  General,  interview  of,  with  General  Worth,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  iii.  274  ;  made  prisoner  by 
Captain  May,  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  iii.  287. 

Lawrence,  Captain  James,  in  command  of  the  Hornet, 
challenges  Captain  Green  in  La  Bonne  CUoyenne,  ii.  498  ; 
British  sloop-of-war  Peacock  captured  by,  ii.  503  ;  bio- 
graphical notice  of,  iii.  17  ;  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Chesapeake,  iii.  19  ;  challenge  of  Captain  Broke, 
of  the  Shannon,  accepted  by,  iii.  20  ;  wound  received  by, 
in  the  leg,  iii.  21  ;  fall  of,  with  a  musket-ball  through 
his  body,  iii.  22  ;  death  of,  at  Halifax,  iii.  23  ;  remains 
of,  reburied  at  Salem,  iii.  36. 

Lawrence,  Colonel,  Fort  Bowyer,  at  Mobile,  surrendered 
by,  iii.  241. 

Lawrence,  Perry's  flag-ship  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  iii. 
56  ;  fire  of  the  British  squadron  concentrated  upon — ter- 
rible slaughter  on  board,  iii.  59  ;  totally  disabled,  and 
her  guns  dismounted — abandoned  by  Captain  Perry  to 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Yarnell,  iii.  61  ;  compelled  to  strike 
her  flag,  iii.  62. 

Learned,  Colonel  (afterward  General),  informal  agreement 
made  between  Washington  and  Howe  to  spare  Boston, 
through  the  agency  of,  i.  248  ;  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral by  Congress,  i.  452  ;  with  Gates  at  Stillwater,  ii.  21. 

Leavenworth,  Major,  at  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  iii.  161  ; 
at  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  iii.  164. 

Lechmere's  Point,  attack  upon  British  soldiers  at,  led  by 
Colonel  Thompson,  i.  223 ;  fortifications  erected  on,  by 
Washington,  i.  226. 

Ledyard,  Colonel,  killed  by  Major  Bromfield  at  Fort  Gris- 
wold,  after  its  surrender,  ii.  390. 

Lee,  General  Charles,  right  wing  of  the  continental  army 
under  the  command  of,  at  Prospect  hill,  i.  189  ;  ener- 
getic action  of,  at  Newport,  in  relation  to  tories — bio- 
graphical notice  of — called  "Boiling  Water"  by  the 
Mohawks— served  under  Burgoyne  in  Portugal — estate 
purchased  by,  in  Virginia — made  a  brigadier -general  by 
Congress — personal  appearance  of,  i.  229  ;  impiety  of — 
what  Tom  Paine  said  of,  i.  230 ;  operations  of,  against 
the  New- York  tories,  i.  235,  236  ;  ordered  by  Congress 
to  take  command  of  the  army  in  Canada — sent  to  the 
South  by  Congress — Washington's  opinion  of  the  capa- 


city of,  i.  258 ;  tetter  of,  to  Washington,  from  Virginia, 
i.  259  ;  the  chief  command  taken  by,  at  the  defence  of 
Charleston,  against  the  attack  of  Sir  Peter  Parker — ■ 
works  at  Fort  Sullivan  strengthened  by,  i.  290  ;  remark- 
able general  orders  of,  i.  290,  291 ;  Charleston  pro- 
nounced utterly  defenceless  by,  i.  296  ;  return  of,  from 
the  South,  i.  372  ;  receives  the  command  of  a  division 
stationed  above  Kingsbridge — reputation  of,  much  in- 
creased by  his  success  in  the  South— letter  of,  addressed 
to  Congress,  respecting  the  probable  movement  of  Gen- 
eral Howe  upon  Trenton  or  Burlington,  i.  373  ;  a  change 
of  position  of  the  American  army  recommended  by — op- 
posed to  the  attempt  to  hold  Fort  Washington,  i.  374  ; 
anecdote  of,  at  White  Plains — high  opinion  held  by 
Washington  of  the  military  talents  of,  i.  377 ;  in  com- 
mand of  troops  at  Newcastle — instructions  of  Washing- 
ton to,  i.  385  ;  unavailing  efforts  of,  to  induce  the  mili- 
tiamen of  his  army  to  remain,  i.  386  ;  mortification  of, 
at  the  loss  of  Fort  Washington,  i.  892  ;  urged  by  Wash- 
ington to  come  to  his  aid  in  New  Jersey,  i.  395  ;  defer- 
ence of  Washington  to  the  opinions  of — reasons  given 
by,  for  remaining  at  Newcastle,  i.  396  ;  flattering  letters 
written  to,  by  General  Reed  and  others,  i.  397  ;  true 
motives  of,  in  disobeying  the  orders  of  Washington — 
letter  of  Washington  to,  from  Brunswick — letter  of,  to 
Reed,  read  by  Washington,  i.  399  ;  letter  of,  from  Peeks- 
kill,  addressed  to  Washington — efforts  of,  to  get  two  of 
General  Heath's  regiments,  i.  401  ;  further  extraordi- 
nary conduct  of,  with  regard  to  Heath's  regiments — 
Hudson  river  crossed  by — letter  of  Washington  to.  from 
Trenton,  i.  402  ;  his  purpose  of  acting  independently — 
his  request  to  Washington  to  take  care  of  his  favorite 
mare,  i.  403  ;  his  continued  neglect  of  the  summons  of 
Washington — Colonel  Hampton  sent  to,  by  Washington, 
for  information — impudence  of  the  reply  of,  to  Wash- 
ington— success  of,  in  recruiting  in  New  Jersey,  i.  406  ; 
unwillingness  of,  to  leave  Chatham,  notwithstanding 
Washington's  urgency — regiments  sent  by  Gates  to  the 
aid  of  Washington  intercepted  by,  i.  407  ;  account  of 
the  capture  of,  in  the  words  of  Major  Wilkinson,  i.  410  ; 
designs  of,  at  the  time  of  his  capture — letter  of,  to  Gates, 
dated  at  Basking  Ridge— capture  of,  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  collusion,  i.  412 ;  capture  of,  calmly  spoken  of 
by  Washington,  i.  413  ;  kept  a  close  prisoner  in  New 
York,  i.  443  ;  request  of,  that  delegates  might  be  sent 
to  him  from  Congress,  to  receive  a  communication — let- 
ter of,  to  Washington,  regretting  the  non-compliance 
of  Congress  with  his  request — Washington's  sympathy 
for,  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Robert  Morris,  i.  449  ;  mild 
treatment  of,  while  a  prisoner  in  New  York — exchanged 
for  the  British  general  Prescott,  ii.  102  ;  opinions  of,  un- 
favorable to  a  general  attack  on  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  ii. 
116;  resigns  his  command  to  Lafayette  — anxiety  of,  to 
resume  his  command,  ii.  117  ;  ordered  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  Lafayette  at  English  town,  ii.  118 ;  ordered  by 
Washington  to  attack  Clinton's  rear — contradictory  in 
telligence  brought  to,  respecting  Clinton's  movements, 
ii.  119  ;  line  formed  by,  on  the  plains  of  Monmouth — 
confident  message  sent  by,  to  Washington,  ii.  120  ;  con- 
fusion in  the  orders  of — movement  of  Washington  in 
support  of — intelligence  of  the  full  retreat  of,  given  to 
Washington,  ii.  121  ;  a  traitor,  according  to  the  belief 
of  many — Washington  warned  against,  on  the  eve  of 


the  battle  of  Monmouth — language  of  Washington  to.  ii. 
122  ;  subsequent  conduct  of.  on  the  field  of  Monmouth, 
ii.  123;  court-martial  assembled  at  Brunswick  to  try, 
ii.  126  ;  improper  letters  written  by,  to  Washington,  ii. 
126,  127  ;  skilful  defence  made  by,  ii.  127  ;  sentence 
passed  on,  by  the  court  martial — decision  of  the  court- 
martial  respecting,  confirmed  by  Congress — duel  fought 
by,  with  Colonel  Laurens — hostility  of,  to  William  Hen- 
ry Drayton,  of  South  Carolina,  ii.  128  ;  malevolence  of, 
toward  Washington,  ii.  128,  129  ;  summarily  dismissed 
from  the  army  by  Congress — his  eccentric  mode  of  life 
in  Virginia — death  of,  in  1782,  ii.  129  ;  remarkable  will 
left  by — strange  conduct  of,  at  Valley  Forge,  ii.  130  ; 
conduct  of,  at  Monmouth,  justified  by  some — treason  of, 
proved  by  a  document  in  possession  of  the  New- York 
Historical  Society  (note) — Washington's  conduct  toward. 
not  influenced  by  personal  feelings,  ii  131  ;  deservedly 
ranked  with  the  traitors  Church  and  Arnold,  ii.  132 

Lee,  Captain  Henry  (afterward  General),  services  rendered 
by,  as  a  cavalry-officer — biographical  notice  of,  ii.  14  ; 
skirmish  of,  with  British  dragoons  at  Derby,  ii.  106; 
account  of  his  surprise  of  Paulus  Hook,  ii.  195  :  medal 
awarded  to,  by  Congress,  ii.  196  ;  bridge  at  Springfield 
defended  by,  ii.  234 ;  with  General  Greene  at  the  siege 
of  Ninety-Six,  ii.  350  ;  attempt  of,  to  set  fire  to  the  fort 
at.  ii.  351  ;  deception  practised  by,  upon  Colonel  Pyle, 
with  a  body  of  loyalists,  ii.  318 ;  prisoners  taken  by, 
from  Lord  Rawdon's  cavalry,  ii.  356  ;  at  the  battle  of 
Eutaw  Springs,  ii.  370. 

Leetown,  residences  of  Generals  Lee,  Gates,  a.-ad  Adam  Ste- 
phen, still  standing  near  (note),  ii.  293. 

Leitch,  Major,  death  of,  at  the  battle  of  Harlem,  i.  354. 

Leith,  descent  upon,  proposed  by  Paul  Jones,  ii.  188. 

Leopard,  attack  of,  upon  the  Chesapeake,  ii.  415. 

Leslie,  Captain,  defeat  of.  near  Norfolk,  by  Virginia  rifle- 
men, i.  240  ;  death  of.  at  the  battle  of  Princeton,  i.  436. 

Leslie,  General,  arrival  of,  at  Charleston,  with  reinforce- 
ments for  Cornwallis,  ii.  298  ;  British  under,  confined  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Charleston,  ii.  378;  preparations 
of,  for  the  evacuation  of  Charleston,  ii.  379. 

Levant.  British  frigate,  capture  of,  by  the  Constitution,  iii. 
215  ;  recapture  of,  at  Port  Praya,  iii.  217. 

Lewis,  Estelle  Anna,  lines  of,  on  the  treason  of  Arnold,  ii. 
275. 

Lewis,  General  Andrew,  resignation  of,  accepted  by  Con- 
gress, i.  456. 

Lexington,  battle  of — minute-men  fired  upon  by  the  Brit- 
ish at,  i.  143  ;  killed  and  wounded  at  the  battle  of,  i. 
149  ;  impression  produced  in  England  by  the  news  of 
the  battle  of,  i.  157  ;  money  sent  from  England  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  battle  of,  i.  217. 

Lincoln,  General  Benjamin,  appointed  major-general  by 
Congress,  i.  452  ;  driven  out  of  Boundbrook  by  Cornwal- 
lis, i.  464;  joins  Gates  with  New-Hampshire  militia,  ii. 
30 ;  General  Robert  Howe  superseded  by,  in  the  South 
— biographical  notice  of  — temporary  inaction  of,  at  Pu- 
rysburg,  ii.  173  ;  heavy  loss  sustained  by  the  army  of, 
at  Brier  creek,  ii.  174;  attack  of,  upon  the  British  un- 
der Colonel  Maitland,  on  John's  island — established  at 
Sheldon  in  the  summer  of  1779,  ii.  178  ;  account  of  his 
siege  of  Savannah,  in  conjunction  with  D'Estaing,  ii. 
198  ;  his  defence  of  Charleston,  in  1780,  against  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton,  ii.  207  ;  attacked  by  the  British  on  Harlem 


river— expedition  of,  against  Colonel  Delancey's  corps, 
at  Morrisauia,  ii.  382  ;  first  parallel  opened  by,  at  the 
siege  of  Torktown,  ii.  396  ;  appointed  to  conduct  the 
surrender  at  Yorktown,  ii.  403. 

Littafuchee,  inhabitants  of,  destroyed  by  Colonel  Dyer, 
iii.  88. 

Little  Belt,  a  British  vessel  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  (note), 
iii.  54. 

Little  Belt  and  the  President,  conflict  between,  ii.  420. 

Little  Egg  Harbor,  expedition  against,  intrusted  to  Cap 
tain  Ferguson — shipping  and  buildings  burned  at,  ii. 
159. 

Little  Meadows,  arrival  of  Braddock  at,  i.  70. 

Livingston,  Colonel,  with  Gates  at  Stillwater,  ii.  21. 

Livingston,  Governor,  letter  of  Washington  to,  anticipa- 
ting an  attack  by  General  Howe  upon  Fort  Washington, 
i.  383  ;  assistance  requested  from,  by  Washington,  i.  394, 
404  ;  improved  organization  of  the  New-Jersey  militia 
suggested  to,  by  Washington,  i.  451. 

Lobos  island,  General  Scott's  force  for  the  reduction  of 
Vera  Cruz  rendezvous  at,  iii.  379,  411 ;  description  of, 
iii.  412. 

Loma  d'Independencia,  capture  of,  at  the  siege  of  Monte- 
rey, iii.  307. 

Long  island,  intrenchments  thrown  up  on,  under  the  di- 
rections of  General  Greene,  i.  297  ;  Greene  in  command 
of  the  American  troops  on,  i.  319  ;  Greene's  account  of 
the  tories  in,  i.  320  ;  landing  on,  of  the  troops  of  Gen- 
eral Howe — language  of  Washington  to  the  troops  sent 
to,  i.  322  ;  Howe's  skilful  plan  of  attack  on — position 
and  description  of  the  American  defences  on — roads  and 
passes  on  the  hills  of,  i.  324  ;  details  of  the  battle  of, 
i.  825  ;  American  officers  outgeneralled  at  the  battle  of, 
i.  327  :  comparative  loss  of  British  and  Americans  at — no 
mercy  shown  by  the  soldiers  of  De  Heister  at  the  battle 
of,  i.  329;  arrival  at,  of  the  battalions  of  Shee,  Magaw, 
and  Glover,  i.  330  ;  retreat  of  the  American  army  from, 
i  333  ;  ignorance  of  Lord  Howe  of  the  American  retreat 
from,  i.  335  ;  American  army  demoralized  by  the  defeat 
in,  i.  338  ;  abundance  of  tories  in.  i.  360. 

Longwood,  in  Canada,  brilliant  exploit  of  Captain  Holmes 
at,  iii.  116. 

Los  Angeles,  insurrection  of  Californiansat,  iii.  353  ;  march 
of  Colonel  Fremont  to,  from  Santa  Barbara,  iii.  354  ;  sur- 
render of,  to  the  forces  of  Stockton  and  Kearney,  iii.  363  ; 
Stockton,  Kearney,  and  Fremont,  unite  their  forces  in, 
iii.  364. 

Loudoun,  earl  of,  sent  to  America  as  general-in  chief,  in 
1756,  i.  93  ;  arrival  of,  at  Albany,  i.  94;  fruitless  expe- 
dition of.  against  Louisburg,  i.  98  ;  superseded  by  Gen- 
eral Amherst,  i.  100. 

Louisburg,  fortifications  of,  i.  6  ;  plan  of  Governor  Shirley 
for  the  capture  of,  i.  7  ;  arrival  of  the  New-England  fleet 
at,  i.  16  ;  coup  de  main  upon,  abandoned  by  Shirley,  i.  18  ; 
sufferings  of  the  provincial  troops  at  the  siege  of — sum- 
moned to  surrender  by  Pepperell  and  Warren,  i.  19 ; 
plans  of  Pepperell  and  Warren  for  a  general  attack  upon, 
i.  22,  26  ;  information  given  to  the  provincials  by  a  de- 
serter from,  i.  24  ;  general  attack  upon,  i  27  ;  surrender 
of,  to  Pepperell — ammunition  and  stores  found  in,  i.  28  ; 
deception  practised  on  French  ships  at — effect  in  London 
of  the  news  of  the  capture  of,  i.  29  ;  important  influence 
of  the  capture  of,  i.  30 ;  expedition  fitted  out  in  Brest 
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for  the  recapture  of,  in  1746 — failure  of  the  French  ex- 
pedition against,  i.  31 ;  ceded  to  France  hy  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  i.  32  ;  Amherst's  expedition  against,  in 
1758,  i.  100,  102 ;  unconditional  surrender  of,  i.  103. 

Louisiana,  constraint  put  upon  the  legislature  of,  hy  Gov- 
ernor Claiborne,  by  order  of  General  Jackson,  iii.  236  ; 
requisition  for  men  made  by  General  Taylor  on  the  gov- 
ernor of,  iii.  280. 

L'Ouverture,  Toussaint,  notice  of  (note),  iii.  42. 

Lovell,  General,  in  command  of  Massachusetts  militiamen, 
sent  against  M'Lean,  at  Penobscot  bay,  ii.  197. 

Ludlow,  Captain,  in  command  of  the  President  in  the  ac- 
tion with  the  Little  Belt,  ii.  420  ;  mortal  wound  received 
by,  on  the  Chesapeake,  in  the  action  with  the  Shannon 
■ — death  of,  at  Halifax,  iii.  23. 

Lmidy's  Lane,  battle  of,  iii.  163  ;  killed  and  wounded  at 
the  battle  of,  iii.  165  ;  cannon  recovered  by  the  British 
after  the  battle  of,  iii.  166. 

Luzerne,  M.  de  la,  refusal  of,  to  loan  money  to  Arnold,  ii. 
244  ;  interview  of,  with  Washington,  at  Fishkill,  ii.  260. 

Lynx,  schooner,  burned  on  the  approach  of  the  British  to 
Washington,  iii.  190. 

M. 

M'Call,  Captain,  draws  the  Mexican  fire  at  Kesaca  de  la 
Palma,  iii.  286. 

M'Clure,  General,  village  of  Newark,  in  Canada,  burned 
by,  iii.  111. 

M'Crea,  Jane,  story  of  the  murder  of,  i.  510  ;  various  ver- 
sions of  the  narrative  relating  to — attempt  of  Burgoyne 
to  punish  the  murderer  of,  i.  511  ;  Burgoyne  charged  by 
Gates  with  having  procured  the  murder  of,  ii.  9. 

M'Culloch,  Major  Ben,  daring  reconnoissance  made  by,  on 
Santa  Anna's  force  at  Encarnacion,  iii.  384  ;  position  of, 
with  Texans,  at  Buena  Vista,  iii.  393. 

Macdonald,  Captain,  sent  by  Admiral  Warren  to  the  French 
commander  in  Louisburg,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  i.  25. 

Macdonald,  Donald,  presence  of  mind  of,  when  ascending 
the  heights  of  Abraham,  i.  127. 

M:Donald,  Donald,  royal  standard  unfurled  by,  in  North 
Carolina,  in  1776,  i.  241  ;  defeat  of,  by  General  Moore, 
at  Moore' screek  bridge,  i.  242. 

M'Donough,  Captain  Thomas,  biographical  notice  of,  iii. 
202  ;  anecdotes  illustrating  the  character  of,  iii.  203  ; 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  American  naval  force 
on  Lake  Champlain — victory  obtained  by,  on  the  lake, 
iii.  204  ;  prayer  read  by,  on  going  into  battle,  iii.  205  ; 
honors  and  rewards  bestowed  upon,  iii.  208. 

M'Donough,  Lieutenant,  shot  dead  in  Fort  Erie,  by  Colo- 
nel Drummond,  while  demanding  quarter,  iii.  168. 

M'Dougall,  General,  Heath  succeeded  by,  in  command  at 
Peekskill.i.  462  ;  ruse  practised  upon,  by  General  Howe, 
i.  463  ;  substituted  for  Putnam  in  the  command  of  West 
Point,  ii.  180. 

Macedonian,  capture  of,  by  Decatur,  in  the  United  States, 
ii.  485  ;  shut  in  the  Thames  by  British  cruisers,  in  1814, 
iii.  217. 

MTntosh,  Captain,  his  own  account  of  his  escape  from 
death  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  iii.  289. 

M'Intosh,  William,  a  half-breed,  note  respecting,  iii.  98. 

MKee,  Colonel,  position  of,  with  Kentuckians,  at  Buena 
Vista,  iii.  388  ;  death  of,  at  Buena  Vista,  iii.  403. 

Mackenzie,  Captain  Alexander  Slidell,  naval  volunteers 
under  the  command  of.  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  iii.  414. 


Mackinaw,  expedition  against,  in  1814,  under  Croghan, 
Holmes,  and  Sinclair,  iii.  157. 

M'Leod,  Colonel,  death  of,  at  Moore' screek  bridge,  i.  242. 

M'Neill,  Major,  at  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  iii.  101 ;  at  the 
battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  iii.  163. 

Macomb,  General,  efforts  made  by,  for  the  defence  of 
Plattsburg  against  Prevost,  iii.  201  ;  retreat  of,  over  the 
Saranac,  iii.  202. 

Macon,  Nathaniel,  peculiarities  of  character  of  (note),  iii. 
34. 

Macpherson,  Allan,  mode  by  which  he  escaped  Indian  tor- 
ture, i.  106. 

Macy,  John,  letter  of,  found  by  Captain  Porter,  on  Chat- 
ham island,  iii.  128. 

Madison,  Major,  surrender  of,  at  Frenchtown,  to  General 
Proctor,  ii.  511. 

Madison,  Sirs  ,  cabinet  papers  carried  away  by,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  British  to  Washington— alarm  of,  for  the 
safety  of  her  husband,  iii.  191 ;  refused  admission  at  a 
tavern,  as  being  implicated  with  her  husband  in  bring- 
ing on  the  war,  iii.  192. 

Madison,  President,  pacific  character  of,  ii.  422  ;  war-mes- 
sage sent  to  Congress  by,  ii.  428  ;  induced  by  Stewart 
and  Bainbridge  to  put  the  navy  to  active  employment, 
ii.  444  ;  peace  commissioners  appointed  by,  iii.  114  ;  de- 
termination of,  to  act  only  on  the  defensive  in  continu- 
ing the  war  in  1814,  iii.  115  ;  circular  to  the  states  issued 
by,  calling  for  troops  for  national  defence,  iii.  170  ;  re- 
treat of,  from  Bladensburg,  with  his  cabinet,  iii.  176  ; 
dinner  for  a  large  party  at  the  house  of,  found  prepared 
by  the  British  officers— obliged  to  seek  concealment  in 
the  woods,  on  the  approach  of  the  British  to  Washing- 
ton, iii.  193;  return  of,  to  Washington,  iii.  197  ;  language 
of,  respecting  the  position  of  the  country,  in  1814,  iii. 
210  ;  alarm  of,  for  internal  treason,  iii.  212. 

Magaw,  Colonel,  confidence  of,  in  his  ability  to  hold  Fort 
Washington,  i.  385  ;  reply  of,  at  Fort  Washington,  to 
General  Howe's  summons  to  surrender,  i.  388  ;  compelled 
to  surrender  Fort  Washington,  i.  392. 

Mahan,  Captain,  British  position  at  Monk's  Corner  taken 
by,  ii.  375. 

Maine,  demand  made  by  England  for  the  cession  of  a  por- 
tion of,  in  1814,  iii.  212. 

Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  difficulties  between,  settled  by 
Sir  John  Harvey  and  General  Scott,  iii.  378. 

Maitland,  Colonel,  assistance  borne  by,  to  Prevost,  at  the 
siege  of  Savannah,  ii.  199  ;  death  of,  a  few  days  after 
the  raising  of  the  siege,  ii.  202. 

Maiden,  unwillingness  of  General  Hull  to  attack,  without 
his  "  big  guns,"  ii.  433  ;  reinforcements  sent  to,  by  Gen- 
eral Brock,  ii.  436  ;  design  of  Harrison  to  attack,  ii.  507  ; 
abandoned  by  General  Proctor  on  the  approach  of  Har- 
rison, iii.  68. 

Malmedy,  M.,  Washington  annoyed  by  the  complaints  of, 
i.  470  :  at  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  ii.  368. 

Manchester  duke  of,  his  speech  in  the  house  of  lords,  on 
the  evacuation  of  Boston,  i.  257. 

Manchester,  Virginia,  stores  and  tobacco  destroyed  at,  by 
Phillips  and  Arnold,  ii.  329. 

Manly,  Captain,  commander  of  one  of  the  schooners  fitted 
out  by  Washington,  i.  220  ;  British  brig  Nancy  taken 
by,  with  military  stores,  i.  223  ;  continued  successes  of, 
i.  224. 
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Manners,  Captain,  death  of,  in  the  Reindeer,  in  the  action 
with  the  Wasp,  iii.  154. 

Manning,  Lieutenant,  Simms's  account  of  his  capture  of 
Major  Barry,  at  Eutaw  Springs,  ii.  374. 

Mansfield,  Captain,  Fort  Brown,  opposite  Matamoras,  con- 
structed under  the  supervision  of,  iii  276  ;  reconnois- 
sance  made  by,  before  the  attack  on  Monterey,  iii.  300  ; 
gallantry  displayed  by,  at  the  storming  of  Monterey,  iii. 
302. 

Mansfield.  Edward  D.,  results  of  the  Mexican  campaigns 
estimated  by,  iii.  478. 

Maples,  Captain,  American  brig  Argus  captured  by,  in 
1813,  iii.  26. 

March,  Mr.,  important  information  given  by,  to  Captain 
Stewart,  of  the  Constellation,  iii.  30. 

Marcy.  Captain  William  L.  (afterward  secretary  of  war), 
a  volunteer  in  the  war  of  1812,  ii.  475  ;  supposed  to  have 
borne  away,  from  St.  Regis,  the  first  colors  taken  during 
the  war,  ii.  476  ;  orders  of,  to  Colonel  Kearney,  in  rela- 
tion to  New  Mexico  and  California,  iii.  334. 

Marion,  General  Francis,  biographical  notice  of,  ii.  216  ; 
miserable  equipments  of  his  men,  ii.  222  ;  exploits  of, 
in  South  Carolina— pursuit  of,  by  Tarleton,  ii.  278  ;  title 
of  "  Swamp-Fox"  given  to— privations  endured  by  men 
undei  the  command  of,  ii.  296  ;  failure  of  his  attack  ou 
the  British  at  Georgetown,  on  Winyaw  bay — anecdote  of 
a  British  officer  invited  to  dine  with — stationary  camp 
formed  by,  on  Snow's  island,  ii.  297  :  operations  of,  in 
South  Carolina,  in  the  summer  of  1781 — concerted  at- 
tack upon,  by  Colonels  Watson  and  Doyle,  ii.  336  ;  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  brigade  of,  with  Sumter's  partiality, 
ii.  362  ;  activity  of,  on  the  Santee,  ii.  363  ;  at  the  battle 
of  Eutaw  Springs,  ii.  368. 

Marjoribanks,  Major,  in  command  of  British  light-infantry 
at  Eutaw  Springs,  ii.  369. 

Marlborough,  occupied  by  the  British  in  1814,  iii.  172; 
British  retreating  from  Washington,  harassed  by  citi- 
zens of,  iii.  197. 

Marquesas  islands,  visit  of  Captain  Porter  to,  in  the  Essex, 
iii.  134 ;  unwillingness  of  Porter's  sailors  to  leave,  iii. 
148. 

Martha's  Vineyard,  compulsory  levy  made  by  Sir  Charles 
Grey  on  the  inhabitants  of,  ii.  149. 

Martin,  Governor,  of  North  Carolina,  proceedings  of,  in 
1776,  i.  241. 

Maryland,  backwardness  of.  in  affording  aid  to  Braddock, 
i.  59  ;  good  conduct  of  the  brigades  from,  at  the  battle  of 
Camden,  ii.  226  ;  conduct  of  the  troops  from,  at  Guilford 
courthouse,  ii.  324  ;  defensive  measures  of,  in  1814.  iii. 
170  ;  flight  of  the  militia  from,  at  the  battle  of  Bladens- 
burg,  iii.  178,  190. 

Massachusetts,  aid  contributed  by,  to  the  expedition  against 
Louisburg,  in  1744,  i.  8  ;  the  first  in  resistance  to  British 
tyranny,  i.  137  ;  expedition  from,  to  dislodge  Colonel 
M'Lean,  at  Penobscot  bay,  ii.  196  ;  opposition  of  the 
legislature  of,  to  the  war  of  1812,  iii.  35,  114  ;  defensive 
measures  of,  in  1814,  iii.  170. 

Matamoras,  headquarters  of  General  Mejia  in — English 
French,  and  Spanish  colors  displayed  from  the  consuls' 
houses  in,  iii.  273  ;  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants  of.  as  to 
the  movements  in  the  American  camp,  iii.  274  ;  approach 
of  General  Ampudia  toward,  with  reinforcements,  iii. 
275  ;  chief  command  assumed  by  General  Arista  at,  iii. 


279  ;  determination  of  General  Taylor  to  take  possession 
of — civil  authorities  of,  invite  Taylor  to  take  possession 
of  the  city,  iii.  293  ;  possession  taken  of,  by  Taylor— as- 
pect of,  on  the  entrance  of  the  Americans,  iii.  294  ;  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  General  Twiggs — quan^ty  of  stores 
found  concealed  in,  iii.  295  ;  newspaper  established  in, 
iii.  296. 

Mathew,  General,  position  of,  at  the  investment  of  Fort 
Washington,  i.  387  ;  ravages  of,  in  Virginia,  in  1779,  ii. 
179. 

Matthews,  mayor  of  New  York,  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
with  the  tories,  i.  287. 

Maumee  river,  General  Hull's  baggage  sent  from,  to  De- 
troit, by  water,  ii.  432  ;  Fort  Meigs  erected  by  General 
Harrison  at  the  rapids  of,  iii.  2. 

Maurepas,  remark  of,  in  allusion  to  Lafayette's  influence 
with  Louis  XVI.,  ii.  236. 

Mawhood,  Colonel,  unexpected  collision  of,  with  General 
Mercer,  near  Princeton,  i.  433. 

Max  well,  General,  movements  of,^at  the  battle  of  the  Bran- 
dy wine,  ii.  16  ;  mutiny  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of,  pre- 
vented by  the  tact  of  Washington,  ii.  166. 

May,  Captain,  battery  charged  by,  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
— General  La  Vega  made  prisoner  by,  at  Resaca  de  la 
Palma,  iii.  287  ;  rear-guard  of,  cut  off  by  peons,  iii.  369  ; 
movements  of  General  MiSon's  cavalry  watched  by — 
measures  taken  by,  for  defence,  at  La  Hedionda,  iii. 
383  ;  rapid  retreat  of,  at  night,  to  Agua  Nueva,  iii.  384  ; 
General  Torrejon  driven  from  the  village  of  Buena  Vista 
by,  iii.  399. 

Mays.  Wilson,  death  of,  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  {note), 
iii.  56. 

Medal  presented  to  Washington  by  Congress,  in  commem- 
oration of  his  services  at  Boston,  i.  256. 

Megantic,  Lake,  arrival  of  Arnold  at,  i.  205. 

Meigs,  Colonel,  stores  destroyed  by,  at  Sag  Harbor,  i.  475. 

Mejia.  General,  in  command  at  Matamoras.  warns  General 
Taylor  not  to  cross  the  Colorado,  iii.  272. 

Mercer,  General  Hugh,  stationed  at  Amboy,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Sir  William  Howe,  i.  302  ;  ordered  to  take 
possession  of  Forts  Constitution  and  Lee,  i.  339  ;  unex- 
pected collision  of,  with  Colonel  Mawhood,  near  Prince- 
ton, i.  433  ;  rifle-companies  under,  overcome  by  the  Brit- 
ish with  bayonets,  i.  434  ;  bayoneted  and  left  for  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle,  i.  435,  436  ;  biographical  notice 
of,  i.  436. 

Mercier,  the  French  officer  who  constructed  Fort  Duquesne, 
i.  40. 

Messerve,  Colonel,  sledges  for  cannon  constructed  by,  at 
Louisburg,  i.  18. 

Mexican  campaigns,  iii.  263  ;  loss  of  life  and  money  in,  ac- 
cording to  Mansfield,  iii.  478  ;  gain  in  territory  by,  iii. 
479  ;  Appendix  to.  iii.  481. 

Mexican  Indians,  unwillingness  of,  to  oppose  the  march 
of  General  Kearney  to  Santa  Fe,  iii.  343  ;  speeches  made 
by  chiefs  of,  to  Kearney,  iii.  344.  345. 

Mexico,  obstinate  refusal  of,  to  recognise  the  independence 
of  Texas,  iii.  263  ;  fruitless  mission  of  Mr.  Slidell  to,  in 
relation  to  Texas,  iii.  270  ;  proclamation  addressed  to 
the  people  of,  issued  by  General  Scott,  iii.  430  ;  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  with,  iii.  469  ;  results  of  the  war 
with,  according  to  Mansfield,  iii.  478  ;  President  Polk's 
messages  relative  to  the  war  with,  ii^,  481,  485. 
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Mexico,  city  of,  insurrection  quelled  in,  by  Santa  Anna, 
iii.  418  ;  composition  and  arrangement  of  the  American 
army  on  its  march  to  {note) — valley  of,  march  of  the  army 
of  Scott  for,  iii  434  ;  valley  of,  as  described  by  Prescott 
— position  and  extent  of  the  valley  of,  iii.  435  ;  arrival 
of  General  Scott  in  the  valley  of,  iii.  436  ;  admirably  situ- 
ated for  defence,  iii.  439  ;  preparations  of  Scott  for  an  as- 
sault upon,  iii.  458  ;  entrance  of  Scott's  forces  into,  iii. 
464  ;  surrender  and  occupation  of,  as  described  by  Scott, 
iii.  465  ;  American  flag  raised  by  General  Quitman  on 
the  national  palace  in,  iii.  466  ;  the  capture  of,  the  crown- 
ing event  of  Scott's  campaign,  iii.  467. 

Michigan,  the  whole  territory  of,  surrendered  by  General 
Hull.  ii.  440  ;  taken  possession  of,  by  General  Harrison, 
after  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  iii.  68. 

Michilimackinac,  influence  of  the  fall  of,  on  the  move- 
ments of  General  Hull,  ii.  435  ;  surprise  and  capture  of, 
by  Captain  Roberts— great  importance  of,  as  a  military 
post,  ii.  436.  (See  Mackinaw.) 
.  Middlebrook,  American  camp  shifted  to,  from  Morristown, 
i.  478  ;  great  strength  of  the  American  position  at,  i.  479. 

Mifflin,  General  Thomas,  biographical  notice  of,  i.  297  ; 
activity  of,  at  Kingsbridge  and  Fort  Washington,  i.  302  ; 
reinforcements  brought  from  Kingsbridge  to  Brooklyn 
by,  i.  331  ;  command  of  the  rear-guard  requested  by,  at 
the  retreat  from  Long  island,  i.  332  ;  retreat  of,  from  the 
lines,  through  mistake,  i.  334 ;  sent  to  make  known  to 
Congress  the  straits  of  the  American  army,  i.  394 ;  ap- 
pointed major-general  by  Congress,  i.  452. 

Milan  imperial  decree,  iii.  254. 

Miles,  Colonel,  duty  assigned  to,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Long  island,  i.  324. 

Militia,  opinions  of  several  writers  as  to  the  inefficiency  of, 
i.  338,  339  ;  bad  conduct  of,  at  White  Plains,  i.  378  ;  or- 
der of  Washington  for  the  encouragement  of,  i.  379 ; 
advantage  taken  by  General  Howe  of  their  dread  of  cav- 
alry, i.  380  ;  Washington  embarrassed  by  the  unreliable 
character  of,  i.  428  ;  Virginia,  throw  down  their  loaded 
arms  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  ii.  226  ;  dastardly  conduct 
of,  at  Lewistown,  during  the  battle  of  Queenstown,  ii.  469. 

Miller,  Captain,  good  service  doue  by,  at  Bladensburg,  iii. 
178. 

Miller,  Colonel,  sent  by  General  Hull  to  reconnoitre  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Maiden,  ii.  434  ;  British  and  Indians 
defeated  by,  near  Brownstown,  in  Michigan,  ii.  437  ;  or- 
dered by  Hull  to  return  to  Detroit,  ii.  438  ;  British  bat- 
tery taken  by,  at  Lundy's  Lane,  iii.  165. 

Mininsink  settlement,  ravaged  by  Brant,  in  1779,  ii.  163. 

Minon,  General,  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  watched  by 
Colonel  May,  iii.  383  ;  ordered  to  get  to  the  rea/'  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  at  Buena  Vista,  iii.  387  ;  repulse  of.  at  Sal- 
tillo,  by  Captain  Webster,  iii.  401. 

3Iischianza,  got  up  in  honor  of  Sir  William  Howe,  in  Phila- 
delphia, ii.  91-96  ;  language  of  Paine  respecting,  ii.  96. 

Mississippi  river,  blockade  of  the  mouth  of,  proclaimed  by 
the  British,  in  1813,  iii.  29  ;  gallantry  of  the  riflemen 
from  the  state  of,  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  ii.  398. 

Missouri,  conquest  of  New  Mexico  undertaken  by  volun- 
teers from,  iii.  333. 

Mobile,  Spaniards  dislodged  from,  by  General  Wilkinson,  in 
1813,  iii.  74  ;  attack  upon,  by  General  Lambert,  iii.  241. 

Mohawk  Indian  warrior  on  exhibition  in  England  in  1755, 
i.  90. 


Mohawks,  powerful  expedition  under  General  Sullivan  sent 
against,  by  Washington,  ii.  161. 

Molino  del  Bey,  battle  of,  as  described  by  General  Worth, 
iii.  455  ;  battle  of,  the  severest  of  Scott's  Mexican  cam- 
paign— killed  and  wounded  at,  iii.  457  ;  victory  of,  with- 
out valuable  result,  iii.  458. 

Monakatuca,  made  prisoner  by  French  and  Indians,  i.  71  ; 
his  son  killed  by  mistake,  by  Braddock's  grenadiers,  i.  74. 

Monckton,  General  Robert,  in  Wolfe's  expedition  against 
Quebec,  i.  109  ;  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  taken  by, 
i.  114 ;  death  of,  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  ii.  124. 

Monclova,  taken  possession  of,  by  General  Wool,  iii.  351  ; 
impatience  of  Wool,  of  inaction  at,  iii.  367. 

Moncrieff,  important  aid  rendered  by,  to  Prevost,  in  his 
defence  of  Savannah  against  Lincoln  and  D'Estaiug,  ii. 
200. 

Money,  continental,  great  depreciation  of— unwillingness 
of  Pennsylvania  farmers  to  sell  their  produce  for,  ii.  88. 

Monk's  Corner,  General  Huger  and  Colonel  Washington 
surprised  at,  by  Tarleton,  ii.  209  ;  escape  of  the  British 
under  Colonel  Coates,  from  Sumter,  at,  ii.  359. 

Monmouth,  position  of  the  British  before  the  battle  of,  ii. 
118  ;  battle  of,  ii.  119-124  ;  fatal  effects  of  the  excessive 
heat  at  the  battle  of— killed  and  wounded  at,  ii.  125. 

Monongahela,  fords  of,  passed  by  Braddock — order  of  march 
of  Braddock's  army  after  crossing,  i.  75  ;  defeat  of  Brad- 
dock  at  the,  i.  76  ;  comparative  loss  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish at  the  battle  of  the,  i.  83. 

Monroe,  Colonel  James,  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Trenton, 
i.  421  ;  military  ardor  of,  at  the  battle  of  Bladensburg, 
iii.  174. 

Montcalm,  Marquis  de,  biographical  notice  of,  i.  94  ;  oper- 
ations of,  against  Oswego,  i.  95  ;  expedition  of,  against 
Fort  William  Henry,  i.  99  ;  vexation  of.  at  the  loss  of 
Point  Levi,  i.  115  ;  thwarted  by  Vaudreuil,  i.  124  ;  de- 
spondent letter  of,  to  M.  de  Mole',  i.  125  ;  his  unwilling- 
ness to  believe  the  English  had  attained  the  plains  of 
Abraham,  i.  127  ;  his  disposition  of  his  forces  when  at- 
tacking Wolfe,  i.  128  ;  his  conduct  on  the  field  of  battle, 
i.  129,  130  ;  mortal  wound  received  by,  i.  130  ;  language 
of,  on  the  approach  of  death,  i.  131. 

Monterey,  march  of  General  Twiggs  to,  iii.  297  ;  position 
and  defences  of,  iii.  298  ;  approach  of  General  Taylor  to, 
iii.  299  ;  account  of  the  storming  of,  iii.  301  ;  surrender 
of,  by  General  Ampudia— commissioners  appointed  to 
settle  the  conditions  of  the  surrender  of  (note),  iii.  313  ; 
killed  and  wounded  at  the  siege  of— great  strength  of 
the  citadel  of —departure  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of, 
iii.  314  ;  mass  performed  in  the  cathedral  of,  by  an  Amer- 
ican chaplain,  palace  of  General  Arista  in,  converted  into 
a  hospital,  iii.  315  ;  termination  of  the  armistice  agreed 
upon  at,  iii.  365. 

Monterey,  on  the  Pacific,  visit  of  Colonel  Fremont  to  the, 
Mexican  authorities  at,  iii.  323  ;  taken  possession  of,  by 
Commodore  Sloat,  iii.  329. 

Montezuma,  a  British  whaler,  capture  of,  by  the  Essex, 
iii.  129. 

Montgomery,  General  Richard,  Ticonderoga  placed  under 
the  command  of,  by  Schuyler — biographical  notice  of, 
i.  197  ;  operations  of,  against  St.  Johns  on  the  Sorel,  i. 
198  ;  entrance  of,  into  Montreal — surrender  of  St.  Johns 
to,  i  201  ;  want  of  discipline  among  the  troops  of- un- 
willingness of  the  troops  of,  to  follow  him  to  Quebec — 
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junction  of,  with  Arnold,  at  Point  aux  Trembles,  i.  208  ; 
operations  of,  before  Quebec,  i.  209  ;  resolution  of,  to 
attack  Quebec,  i.  210  ;  death  of,  in  a  volley  of  cannon- 
shot,  i.  211  ;  remains  of,  honorably  buried  by  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  i.  213. 

Montgomery,  Major,  death  of,  at  Horseshoe  Bend,  iii.  100. 

Montgomery,  Major,  shot  dead  in  the  storming  of  Fort 
Griswold,  at  New  London,  ii.  390. 

Montgomery  and  Congress,  American  frigates,  burned  on 
the  Hudson,  ii.  37. 

Montmorenci,  attempt  of  Wolfe  to  cross  the  river  near  the 
falls  of,  i.  116. 

Montreal,  invested  by  General  Amherst,  in  1760,  i.  134  ; 
entrance  of  Montgomery  into,  in  1775,  i.  201  ;  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  of  General  Hampton  against,  in  the  fall 
of  1813,  iii.  106  ;  feeble  garrison  in,  at  the  time  of  Wil- 
kinson's and  Hampton's  attempts  upon,  iii,  110. 

Montressor's  island,  attack  upon  the  British  on,  planned  by 
General  Heath,  i.  356  ;  unfortunate  result  of  the  attempt 
upon.  i.  358. 

Moody,  Parson,  short  "grace  before  meat"  said  by,  at 
Louisburg,  i.  28. 

Moore,  Colonel,  body  of  loyalists  under  the  command  of, 
in  North  Carolina,  defeated  by  Colonel  Locke,  ii.  217. 

Moore,  General,  operations  of,  in  North  Carolina,  against 
the  royalist  Highlanders,  i.  241. 

Moore' s-creek  bridge,  defeat  of  Colonel  M'Donald  at,  by 
General  Moore,  i.  242. 

Morales,  General,  refusal  of,  to  surrender  Vera  Cruz  to 
General  Scott,  iii.  414. 

Morepang,  death  of,  in  defence  of  Louisburg,  in  1745,  i.  17. 

Morgan,  Charley,  services  rendered  by,  as  a  spy  in  the 
camp  of  Cornwallis,  ii.  330  ;  return  of,  with  deserters,  to 
the  camp  of  Lafayette,  ii.  331. 

Morgan,  Colonel,  ordered  by  General  Scott  to  occupy  Con- 
treras,  iii.  443. 

Morgan,  General  Daniel,  arrival  of,  in  the  camp  of  Brad- 
dock — anecdote  respecting,  i.  67  ;  in  command  of  a  rifle- 
corps  detached  to  accompany  Arnold  against  Quebec,  i. 
1 98  ;  batteries  taken  by,  at  Quebec — made  prisoner  with 
his  command,  i.  212 ;  with  Gates  at  Stillwater,  ii.  21 ; 
defeat  of  the  corps  of,  at  Bemis's  heights,  ii.  24  ;  General 
Fraser  shot  by  the  riflemen  of,  ii.  41  ;  retires  toward 
Broad  river — Tarleton  sent  against,  by  Cornwallis,  ii. 
298  ;  ground  chosen  by,  at  the  Cowpens,  ii.  299  ;  ad- 
dresses made  to  his  troops  by,  ii.  300  ;  gold  medal  pre- 
sented to,  by  Congress,  ii.  302  ;  pursuit  of,  by  Cornwallis, 
after  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  ii.  303  ;  encumbered 
with  prisoners  and  baggage,  ii.  310  ;  saved  by  the  swel- 
ling of  the  Catawba,  from  the  pursuit  of  the  British,  ii. 
311  ;  retirement  of,  from  the  army,  in  consequence  of 
illness,  ii.  316. 

Morgan,  General,  position  held  by,  across  the  river,  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans — Colonel  Thornton 
sent  against,  by  Packenham,  iii.  237  ;  return  of  Thorn- 
ton from  his  attack  upon,  iii.  239. 

Mormons,  among  the  Missouri  volunteers,  for  the  conquest 
of  New  Mexico,  iii.  346. 

Morris,  Captain,  cruise  of,  in  the  Adams,  in  1814,  iii.  153. 

Morris,  Captain,  death  of,  at  the  siege  of  Charleston,  in 
1776,  i.  294. 

Morris,  Captain  L.  N.,  death  of,  at  the  storming  of  Mon- 
terey, iii.  304. 
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Morris,  Colonel  Roger,  house  of,  at  Harlem,  occupied  by 
Washington,  i.  350. 

Morris,  Major,  activity  of,  at  the  battle  of  Bemis's  heights, 
ii.  24. 

Morris,  Robert,  money  raised  by,  for  the  army  treasury,  at 
the  request  of  Washington — money  borrowed  by,  from 
a  Quaker,  on  his  "note  and  honor,"  i.  427  ;  patriotic 
financial  operations  of,  ii.  309  ;  money  borrowed  of  Ro- 
chambeau  by,  ii.  384. 

Morristown,  winter-quarters  of  Washington  at,  i.  438  ;  the 
troops  at,  inoculated,  i.  457  ;  description  by  Graydon  of 
the  American  camp  at,  i.  473  ;  desertions  from  the  camp 
at — social  enjoyment  in  the  camp  at — sources  of  anxiety 
for  Washington  at,  i.  474  ;  American  camp  shifted  from, 
to  Middlebrook,  i.  478  ;  Washington's  camp  at,  moved 
to  Pompton  Plains,  i.  497  ;  sufferings  of  the  army  of 
Washington  in  winter-quarters  at,  ii.  203  ;  inefficiency  of 
Washington's  army  at,  ii.  204  ;  mutiny  of  Pennsylvania 
regiments  at— sufferings  of  the  American  army  at,  ii.  305. 

Motte,  Mrs.,  patriotism  of,  in  South  Carolina,  ii.  346. 

Moultrie,  Colonel  William,  fort  erected  by,  on  Sullivan's 
island,  near  Charleston,  i.  289  ;  honors  paid  to,  for  his 
defence  of  Fort  Sullivan,  i.  295,  296  ;  British  driven  out 
of  Port  Royal  by,  ii.  173  ;  departure  of  the  British  from 
Charleston,  in  1782,  witnessed  by,  ii.  379. 

Mount  Bigelow,  ascent  of,  by  Major  Bigelow,  i.  203. 

Mount  Defiance,  commanding  Ticonderoga,  fortification  of, 
urged  by  John  Trumbull,  i.  488. 

Mount  Hope,  taken  possession  of,  by  the  British,  i.  490. 

Mount  Independence,  fortified  under  the  charge  of  Kosci- 
usko, i.  486. 

Mount  Vernon,  hospitalities  of,  kept  up  as  to  the  poor, 
during  Washington's  absence  with  the  army,  i.  225; 
levy  on  the  estate  of,  made  by  a  British  cruiser  on  the 
Potomac,  ii.  229 ;  visit  of  Washington  to,  on  his  way 
toward  Yorktown,  ii.  387. 

Mowatt,  Lieutenant,  Falmouth  bombarded  and  burned  by, 
i.  215. 

Mugford,  account  of  his  capture  of  the  British  ship  Hope, 
i.  280  ;  death  of,  defending  his  ship,  i.  281. 

Muhlenberg,  appointed  brigadier-general  by  Congress,  i. 
452;  hospitalities  of,  ii.  167. 

Mullins,  Colonel,  plans  of  General  Packenham  thwarted 
by  the  neglect  of,  iii.  237. 

Munro,  Colonel,  Fort  William  Henry  surrendered  by,  to 
Montcalm,  i.  99. 

Murray,  General,  defeat  of,  near  Quebec,  by  De  Levi,  i.  133. 

Murray,  Mrs.  Robert,  Putnam's  escape  owing  to  her  de- 
tention of  British  generals,  i.  352. 

Musgrove's  mill,  British  under  Colonel  Innis  defeated  at, 
by  Colonel  Williams,  of  South  Carolina,  ii.  229. 

Mutiny  of  the  troops  under  General  Wayne  at  Morristown, 
ii.  305;  of  the  New-Jersey  troops  at  Pompton,  ii.  308. 

N. 

Najira,  gallantry  and  death  of,  in  the  defence  of  Monterey, 
iii.  305. 

Nancy,  a  British  ordnance-ship,  captured  by  Captain  Man- 
ly— anecdote  connected  with  the  capture  of,  i.  223. 

Nantasket  roads,  delay  of  the  British  fleet  in,  after  the 
evacuation  of  Boston,  i.  255. 

Napoleon,  hostile  decree  of,  in  relation  to  American  ves- 
sels and  cargoes,  ii.  420. 
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Nash,  appointed  brigadier-general  by  Congress,  i.  452. 

Nashville,  success  of  Andrew  Jackson  in,  as  a  lawyer,  iii.  83. 

National  Intelligencer,  revenge  taken  by  Admiral  Cockburn 
upon  the  printing-office  of,  iii.  195. 

Nautilus,  an  American  cruiser,  the  first  capture  made  by 
the  British  in  the  war  of  1812,  iii.  24. 

Nautilus,  an  East-Indiaman,  captured  by  the  Peacock,  in 
1815,  iii.  220. 

Nautilus,  brig,  capture  of,  by  a  British  squadron  under 
Captain  Broke,  in  1812,  ii.  445. 

Navajo  Indians,  Colonel  Doniphan  ordered  by  General 
Kearney  to  make  a  campaign  against,  iii.  355  ;  Doni- 
phan's expedition  against,  iii.  404  ;  treaty  made  by  Doni- 
phan with  chiefs  of,  iii.  405. 

Navy,  American,  early  commanders  of,  i.  219  ;  vessels  and 
officers  of,  in  1775,  i.'  267  ;  early  attempts  to  establish, 
unfortunate,  ii.  150  ;  summary  of  the  operations  of,  after 
the  exploits  of  Paul  Jones  {note),  ii.  409  ;  condition  and 
force  of,  in  1812— compliment  paid  to,  by  Joseph  Story, 
ii.  442  ;  activity  of,  in  1812,  ii.  481  ;  increase  of,  deter- 
mined on  by  Congress,  in  1813 — remarks  of  Alison  on 
the  achievements  of,  in  the  war  of  1812,  ii.  504;  shut 
up,  in  blockade,  in  1814,  iii.  170. 

Navy  island,  taken  possession  of,  by  Van  Eensselaer,  in 
1837,  iii.  377. 

Neale,  Lieutenant,  watch  kept  by,  at  night,  on  the  British, 
in  their  movements  to  cut  out  the  Constellation,  iii.  31. 

Nelson,  Governor,  money  borrowed  by,  for  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia, ii.  395  ;  touching  display  of  patriotism  made  by, 
ii.  400  ;  house  of.  still  standing  in  Yorktown  (note),  ii.  401. 

Nelson,  Washington's  horse  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwal- 
lis,  ii.  404. 

Neryda,  a  Peruvian  privateer,  capture  of,  by  Captain  Por- 
ter, in  the  Essex,  iii.  127. 

"  Nestor  of  the  Apaches,"  speech  of,  to  General  Kearney, 
iii.  346. 

"Neutral  Ground,"  prisoners  taken  by  the  British,  at 
Young's  house  on,  ii.  205. 

Newark,  retreat  of  Washington  to,  after  the  loss  of  Fort 
Washington,  i.  394  ;  desperate  position  of  the  army  at, 
i.  395. 

Newark,  in  Canada,  burned  by  General  M'Clure,  in  1813 — 
British  retaliation  for  the  burning  of,  iii.  111. 

New  Bedford,  depredations  of  Sir  Charles  Grey  at,  ii.  149. 

New  Brunswick  and  the  state  of  Maine,  difficulties  between, 
settled  by  General  Scott  and  Sir  John  Harvey,  iii.  378. 

New  Brunswick,  in  New  Jersey,  Lord  Cornwallis  at,  i.  447. 

Newcastle,  duke  of,  his  ignorance  and  incapacity,  i.  47. 

Newcastle,  General  Lee  left  in  command  at,  i.  385  ;  Lee 
urged  to  break  up  his  encampment  at,  i.  395. 

New  England,  interest  taken  by,  in  the  expedition  against 
Louisburg,  i.  8  ;  manners  of  the  officers  from,  according 
to  Graydon  and  Gordon,  i.  298  ;  account  of  "  a  riot"  in 
the  army  of  the  North,  illustrating  the  manners  of  offi- 
cers from,  i.  300  ;  measures  taken  by  Washington  for  the 
protection  of,  in  1778,  ii.  157  ;  governors  of,  urged  by 
Washington  to  forward  troops  and  supplies,  ii.  383  ;  dis- 
affection of  the  troops  from,  at  being  marched  into  Vir- 
ginia, with  pay  in  arrears,  ii.  386  ;  injury  caused  to  the 
commerce  of,  by  the  embargo  and  non-intercourse  acts, 
ii.  418  ;  opposition  of  the  clergy  in,  to  the  war  of  1812, 
ii.  428  ;  merchants  of,  opposed  to  the  war  of  1812,  ii.  455  ; 
continued  opposition  of,  to  the  war  of  1812 — proposition 


for  a  separate  peace  to  be  negotiated  by,  iii.  114  ;  "  Blue 
light  Federalists"  of,  iii.  115  ;  blockade  of  the  coasts  of 
in  1814,  iii.  153  ;  mischief  done  by  a  British  squadron  on 
the  coast  of,  in  1814,  iii.  198. 

Newfoundland,  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  i.  6. 

New-Hampshire  grants  and  the  "Green-Mountain  Boys," 
i.  152. 

New  Hampshire,  victory  obtained  at  Bennington  by  mili- 
tia of,  under  General  Stark,  ii.  6. 

New  Haven,  ravages  of  Governor  Tryon  in,  ii.  181. 

New  Jersey,  proclamation  issued  in,  by  the  brothers  Howe, 
i.  404  ;  outrages  of  British  and  Hessians  on  the  people 
of,  i.  425  ;  command  of  the  British  forces  in,  resumed  by 
Cornwallis,  i.  427  ;  sufferings  of,  from  the  soldiery  of 
both  armies,  i.  446  ;  efforts  of  Washington  to  prevent 
plunder  in,  i.  447  ;  movements  of  Sir  William  Howe  in, 
in  1777,  i.  453  ;  inferiority  of  American  forces  in,  i.  453, 
457  ;  Americans  left  in  possession  of,  by  the  retreat  of 
Howe  to  Staten  island,  i.  480 ;  abandoned  by  Clinton 
and  Knyphausen,  ii.  234  ;  mutiny  of  the  troops  from,  in 
1781,  ii.  308. 

New  London,  destruction  of,  proposed  by  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, ii.  182  ;  expedition  against,  postponed  by  Clinton, 
on  the  capture  of  Stony  Point  by  Wayne,  ii.  185  ;  expe- 
dition against,  intrusted  to  Benedict  Arnold,  ii.  389  ;  re- 
duced to  ashes  by  Arnold,  ii.  391  ;  Macedonian,  United 
States,  and  Hornet,  blockaded  in  the  harbor  of,  in  1813, 
iii.  29  ;  blockaded  by  British  cruisers  in  1814,  iii.  153. 

Newman,  Colonel,  Georgians  under  the  command  of,  de- 
feat the  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  in  1812,  ii.  456. 

New  Mexico,  General  Kearney's  expedition  to,  in  1846,  iii. 
332  ;  preparations  made  for  the  defence  of,  by  Governor 
Armijo,  iii.  339;  conquest  of,  without  bloodshed,  iii. 
344  ;  insurrection  in,  against  American  authority — in- 
surrection in,  put  down  by  Colonel  Price,  iii.  469. 

New  Orleans,  condition  of,  in  1814,  iii.  224  ;  efforts  made 
by  General  Jackson  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of,  iii. 
224,  225  ;  agitation  in,  on  the  approach  of  the  British, 
calmed  by  Jackson — martial  law  proclaimed  in,  by  Jack- 
son, iii.  226  ;  designs  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of,  feared 
by  Jackson,  iii.  236  ;  battle  of,  iii.  237  ;  the  killed  and 
wounded  at  the  battle  of — difficult  retreat  of  the  British 
after  the  battle  of,  iii.  239. 

Newport,  arrival  of  Rochambeau  and  De  Ternay  at,  in  1780, 
ii.  236  ;  project  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for  an  attack  upon 
the  French  at,  ii.  238 ;  French  fleet  blockaded  in,  by 
Admiral  Arbuthnot,  ii.  239  ;  Captain  Perry  appointed 
to  command  gun-boats  at,  iii.  48. 

New  York,  alarm  occasioned  in,  by  the  simultaneous  ar- 
rival of  Clinton  and  Lee,  i.  235  ;  condition  of  the  army 
in,  under  General  Putnam,  i.  265  ;  labors  of  the  army 
in  improving  the  defences  of,  i.  297  ;  order  issued  by 
Washington  relative  to  jealousies  existing  among  the 
troops  at,  i.  300  ;  action  of  the  secret  committee  of  the 
state  convention  of,  i.  306  ;  statement  of  the  American 
force  in,  at  the  time  of  the  Howes'  arrival  at  Staten  isl- 
and, i.  317  ;  commiseration  felt  by  Washington  for  the 
helpless  in — attack  upon,  delayed  by  General  Howe,  i. 
321  ;  excitement  of  the  inhabitants  of,  on  the  landing  of 
Howe  on  Long  island — assurances  of  Washington  given 
to  the  people  of,  that  the  city  should  not  be  burned — • 
left  by  Mrs.  Washington  and  other  ladies  on  the  landing 


of  Howe  on  Long  island,  i.  323  ;  evacuation  of,  contem- 
plated by  Washington — Congress  interrogated  as  to  the 
destruction  of,  i.  337  ;  urgency  of  General  Greene  for 
the  evacuation  of— Washington  directed  by  Congress  to 
spare  in  case  of  evacuation,  i.  310  ;  Washington  in  favor 
of  the  evacuation  of,  i.  341,  347  ;  British  cannonade  upon 
the  American  works  at,  i.  348  ;  efforts  of  Washington  to 
have  the  sick  and  stores  removed  from,  i.  349  ;  taken 
possession  of,  by  British  troops  under  General  Robert- 
son,  i.  352  ;  great  fire  in,  charged  by  the  British  upon 
American  incendiaries,  i.  355  ;  fire  in,  checked  by  the 
exertions  of  sailors  from  the  fleet  of  Lord  Howe,  i.  356  ; 
abundance  of  tories  in,  i.  360  ;  militia  of,  in  a  state  of 
mutiny,  i.  383  ;  plan  of  Washington  for  an  attack  upon, 
by  the  combined  French  and  American  forces,  ii.  238  ; 
joint  French  and  American  attack  upon,  proposed  by 
Washington  and  Rochambeau,  ii.  381  ;  southern  states 
relieved  by  Washington's  threatened  attack  on,  ii.  383  ; 
plan  for  the  attack  upon,  abandoned  by  Washington, 
ii.  384  ;  blockade  of.  proclaimed  by  the  British  in  1813, 
iii.  29. 
New-Zealander.  British  ship,  capture  of,  by  the  Essex,  iii. 

131. 
Niagara,  an  American  vessel  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  iii.  55  ;  Captain  Perry  carries  his  flag  to.  after  aban- 
doning the  Lawrence,  iii.  62. 
Niagara,  surrender  of,  to  the  British,  under  Colonel  John- 
son, i.  107. 
Nichols,  Colonel,  attack  of,  upon  Fort  Bowyer,  in  Mobile 

bay,  in  1814.  iii.  222. 
Nicholson,  Lieutenant  J.  B. ,  ruse  practised  by,  in  carrying 

the  Epervier  into  Savannah,  iii.  156. 
Nii:lson,  Colonel,  Major  Stockton  and  fifty-nine  New  Jer- 
sey royalists  taken  prisoners  by,  i.  454. 
Ninety-Six.  siege  laid  to,  by  General  Greene— garrisoned 
by  American  royalists,  ii.  348  ;  description  of  the  forti- 
fications of,  ii.  349  ;  attempt  to  take  the  fortress  of,  by 
storm,  ii.  352  :  siege  of,  raised  by  Greene,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Lord  Rawdon,  ii.  354  ;  abandonment  of,  by 
Rawdon — wretched   condition  of  the  loyalists  in  the 
neighborhood  of,   on  its  abandonment  by  Rawdon,  ii. 
355  ;  dismal  civil  war  in  the  neighborhood  of,  ii.  363. 
Nixon.  General,  with  Gates  at  Stillwater,  ii.  21. 
Nocton,  a  British  brig,  capture  of,  by  the  Essex,  iii.  119. 
Non-intercourse  acts,  iii.  243. 

Nookaheva,  visit  of  the  Essex  to  the  island  of,  iii.  136  ; 
possession  taken  of  the  island  of,  by  Captain  Porter,  iii. 
144. 
Nook's  hill,  attempt  of  Washington  to  get  possession  of, 
at  the  siege  of  Boston,  i.  249  ;  second  and  successful  at- 
tempt to  take  possession  of — effect  of  the  American  oc- 
cupation of,  upon  General  Howe's  movements,  i.  251. 
Norfulk,  defeat  of  Lord  Dunmore  at — burned  by  Dunmore, 

in  1776.  i.  240. 
North  Carolina,  loyalists  in,  under  Colonel  Bryan,  make 
their  escape  to  Cheraw  hill,  ii.  215  ;  flight  of  the  militia 
of,  at  the  battle  of  Guilford  courthouse,  ii.  323. 
'•  Northers,"  sufferings  caused  by,  to  the  men  in  camp  at 

Corpus  Christi,  iii.  269. 
North.  Lord,  "conciliatory  bills"  of,  how  received  in  the 
United  States,  ii.  112  ;  powerfully  affected  by  the  news 
of  the  surrender  at  Yorktown — seals  of  office  resigned 
by,  ii.  410. 


North  river,  plans  of  Washington  for  obstructing,  i.  286  ; 
Highland  passes  on,  intrusted  to  M'Dougall  and  George 
Clinton,  i.  476. 

Norwalk,  in  Connecticut,  laid  in  ashes  by  the  British  un- 
der Governor  Tryon,  ii.  182. 

Nottingham,  total  desertion  of,  on  the  approach  of  the 
British,  in  1814,  iii.  172. 

Nova  Scotia,  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
i.  6  ;  expulsion  of  Acadians  from,  in  1755,  i.  90. 

Nueces  river,  encampment  formed  by  General  Taylor  near 
the  mouth  of,  iii.  269. 

O. 

Obispado,  at  Monterey,  capture  of,  iii.  309. 

O'Brien,  Lieutenant,  gallantry  of,  at  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  iii.  390,  394. 

Ochterlony,  Captain,  story  of  the  death  of,  at  the  siege  of 
Quebec,  i.  119. 

Officers,  foreign,  perplexity  of  Washington  with  regard  to 
the  claims  of,  i.  451,  470. 

Ogdensburg,  failure  of  the  British  attack  upon,  in  1812, 
ii.  463. 

O'Hara,  General,  appointed  by  Cornwallis  to  give  up  his 
sword  to  Washington,  ii.  404. 

Ohio  Company,  when  chartered,  i.  33. 

Ohio  river,  swam  across  and  back  again  by  General  Taylor, 
when  a  boy,  iii.  267. 

Ohio  territory,  claims  of  England  and  France  to,  i.  32. 

Ohio  volunteers  in  General  Hull's  army  ill  prepared  for 
the  campaign,  ii.  431. 

O-ke-cho-bee,  battle  of,  fought  by  General  Taylor — de- 
spatch of  Taylor  in  relation  to  the  battle  of.  iii.  267. 

Oneida,  only  American  vessel  on  Lake  Ontario,  in  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Wolsey,  ii.  463  ;  attack  of  a  British 
squadron  repulsed  by,  ii.  464. 

Orangeburg,  surrender  of,  to  General  Sumter,  after  the 
evacuation  of  Camden,  ii.  347. 

''Orders  in  council"  of  the  British  government,  ii.  413, 
iii.  251.  255  ;  revocation  of,  ii.  455,  iii.  256. 

Orme,  Captain  Robert,  letter  of,  to  Washington,  inviting 
him  to  join  Braddock,  i.  57  ;  wounded  at  Braddock's  de- 
feat— his  efforts  to  aid  Braddock  when  wounded,  i.  79. 

Osceola,  attack  made  by.  upon  General  Thompson  and  his 
friends,  while  at  dinner — incites  the  Creeks,  Seminoles, 
and  Mickasukies,  to  war  upon  the  whites,  iii.  375. 

Oswego,  expedition  of  the  French  against,  in  1756,  i.  91  ; 
taken  by  the  French  under  Montcalm,  i.  95  ;  destruc- 
tion of  the  fort  at,  i.  96  ;  attack  of  Sir  James  Yeo  upon, 
in  1814,  iii.  158. 

P. 

Packenham,  Sir  Edward,  appointed  to  succeed  General 
Ross,  iii.  212  ;  arrival  of,  in  the  British  camp  below  New 
Orleans — preparations  made  by,  to  attack  Jackson's  po- 
sition, iii.  232  ;  his  plan  of  attack  at  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans — batteries  erected  by.  silenced  by  Jackson's  guns 
— canal  cut  by,  from  Bayou  Bienvieu  to  the  Mississippi 
— force  of,  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  General  Lambert, 
iii.  235  ;  plans  of,  deranged  by  Colonels  Thornton  and 
Mullins.  iii.  237  ;  death  of,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment 
with  scaling-ladders,  iii.  238. 

Page,  Captain,  mortal  wound  received  by,  at  Palo  Alto, 
iii.  283. 

Paine,  Thomas,  influence  upon  tne  popular  mind,  of  his 
pamphlet  ■■  Common  Sense" — biographical  notice  of.  i.  304. 
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Palfrey,  Colonel,  sent  on  board  Admiral  Howe's  ship,  to 
negotiate  respecting  prisoners,  i.  312. 

Palmer,  Edmund,  hanged  as  a  spy  by  Putnam,  i.  502. 

Palo  Alto,  encampment  of  General  Worth  at — Taylor's  dis- 
position of  his  army  at,  iii.  281  ;  battle  of,  iii.  282  ;  the 
killed  and  wounded  at  the  battle  of,  iii.  284  ;  victory  at, 
due  to  the  artillery,  iii.  285. 

Paredes,  General,  at  the  head  of  the  war-party  in  Mexico, 
iii.  271, 

Parker,  Admiral  Sir  Peter,  arrival  of,  at  Cape  Fear,  i.  288  ; 
attack  made  by  the  ships  of,  on  Fort  Sullivan,  i.  292 ; 
wound  received  by,  i.  294. 

Parker,  Captain,  minute-men  assembled  by,  in  Lexington, 
i.  143. 

Parker,  Captain  Sir  Peter,  ravages  of,  in  the  Chesapeake, 
in  1814 — loses  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  militia 
under  Colonel  Reed,  iii.  198. 

Parras,  taken  possession  of,  by  General  Wool,  iii.  368. 

Parrish,  United  States  loan  taken  by,  in  1813,  ii.  506. 

Parsons,  General,  fugitive  Americans  rallied  by,  at  the 
battle  of  Long  island — Lord  Stirling  sent  to  the  aid  of, 
i.  325. 

Patapsco  river,  attempt  of  the  British  fleet  to  ascend,  in 
1814,  iii.  198. 

Patros,  General  Wool  and  his  army  welcomed  at,  iii.  368. 

Patterson,  Colonel,  sent  by  General  Howe  with  a  flag  to 
Washington,  i.  310  ;  appointed  brigadier-general  by  Con- 
gress, i.  452  ;  with  Gates  at  Stillwater,  ii.  21. 

Patterson,  General,  ordered  to  make  an  attack  on  Tampico, 
iii.  365  ;  rendezvous  of  the  division  of,  at  Lobos  island, 
iii.  411. 

Patton,  John,  appointed  colonel  by  Washington,  i.  452. 

Patuxent  river,  large  British  fleet  sail  up,  in  1814,  iii.  171  ; 
retreat  of  the  British  to  their  ships  in,  iii.  197. 

Paulding,  John,  one  of  the  Cow-boys  who  arrested  Major 
Andre,  ii.  257  ;  burial-place  of,  ii.  273. 

Paul  Jones,  biographical  notice  of,  ii.  150 

Paulus  Hook,  surprise  of,  by  Major  Henry  Lee,  ii.  195. 

Pawnee  rock,  how  far  seen  on  the  prairie,  iii.  338. 

Peace,  in  1814,  arrival  of  the  news  of,  in  New  York,  iii. 
241  ;  form  of  the  treaty  of,  iii.  257. 

Peacock,  American  sloop-of-war,  cruises  of,  under  Captain 
Warrington,  in  1814,  iii.  155  ;  cruise  of,  in  1815,  iii.  218  ; 
escape  of,  from  a  line-of-battle  ship,  iii.  219  ;  Nautilus, 
East-Indiaman,  captured  by,  iii.  220. 

Peacock,  British  sloop-of-war,  capture  of,  by  Captain  Law- 
rence, in  the  Hornet — armament  of,  compared  with  that 
of  the  Hornet  (note),  ii.  503. 

Peake,  Captain  death  of,  on  board  the  Peacock,  in  the 
engagement  with  the  Hornet,  ii.  503. 

Pearson,  Captain,  commander  of  the  Serapis  in  the  fight 
with  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  ii.  189;  obliged  to  haul 
down  his  colors  with  his  own  hands — made  a  baronet 
for  his  gallantry  in  the  Serapis  {note),  ii.  194. 

Pecos,  arrival  of  General  Kearney  at  the  village  of — sacred 
fire  of  the  Aztecs  long  kept  burning  at,  iii.  342. 

Pedregal,  an  extensive  tract  of  rock  and  lava  in  the  valley 
of  Mexico,  iii.  440 ;  determination  of  General  Scott  to 
cut  a  road  through,  iii.  441  ;  difficult  march  of  the  Amer- 
icans across,  under  Mexican  fire,  iii.  442. 
Peekskill,  visit  of  Washington  to,  in  1776,  i.  385  ;  concen- 
tration of  troops  at,  ordered  by  Washington,  i.  460 ; 
large  quantity  of  stores  destroyed  at,  by  the  British  un- 


der Colonel  Bird,  i.  463  ;  Putnam  retreats  from,  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Fishkill,  ii.  37. 

Pellew  (afterward  Lord  Exmouth),  in  the  fight  on  Lake 
Champlain,  in  1776,  i.  367. 

Penguin,  capture  of,  by  the  Hornet,  iii.  219. 

Pennsylvania,  backwardness. of,  in  affording  aid  to  Brad- 
dock,  i.  59 ;  influence  in,  of  the  success  of  the  brothers 
Howe,  i.  405  ;  intentions  of  General  Howe  to  confine  his 
operations  to,  i.  462  ;  interference  of  the  legislature  of, 
with  the  plans  of  Washington,  while  at  Valley  Forge,  ii. 
85  ;  American  commissaries  repulsed  by  the  farmers  of, 
ii.  86,  88  ;  mutiny  of  the  regiments  from,  in  1780, ii.  305. 

Pennytown,  outrages  committed  in,  by  the  British  and  Hes- 
sians, i.  425. 

Penobscot  bay,  expedition  from  Massachusetts  to  dislodge 
Colonel  M'Lean  at,  ii.  196. 

Pensacola,  Creeks  and  Seminoles  instigated  by  the  Spanish 
governor  of,  to  attack  the  American  settlements,  iii.  75  ; 
capture  of,  by  General  Jackson,  in  1814 — rebuke  of  Jack- 
son to  the  Spanish  governor  of,  iii.  223. 

Peoria  lake,  Indian  town  on,  routed  out  by  Colonel  Bus- 
sell,  by  orders  of  Governor  Edwards,  ii.  460. 

Pepperell,  William,  commander  of  the  colonial  expedition 
against  Louisburg,  i.  9  ;  biographical  notice  of,  i.  10  ; 
great  personal  influence  of,  i.  11  ;  superseded  by  Com- 
modore Warren,  i.  14  ;  friendly  intercourse  of,  with  War- 
ren, i.  20  ;  letters  of,  relative  to  the  progress  of  the  siege 
of  Louisburg,  i.  21,  24  ;  disheartened  by  want  of  success 
in  a  night-attack,  i.  23  ;  reinforcements  received  by,  i. 
25  ;  rivalry  between,  and  Warren,  i.  27  ;  baronetcy  con- 
ferred upon,  by  the  British  government,  i.  29. 

Percy,  Lord,  conversation  overheard  by,  respecting  the  ex- 
pedition to  Concord,  i.  141  ;  anecdote  illustrating  the 
penurious  character  of  {note) — reinforcements  taken  by, 
to  Colonel  Smith,  i.  147  ;  narrow  escape  of,  at  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  i.  148  ;  in  command  of  the  force  intended 
to  attack  Washington  on  Dorchester  heights,  i.  246  ;  at 
the  battle  of  Long  island,  i.  324  ;  reinforcements  brought 
by,  to  General  Howe,  at  White  Plains,  i.  382. 

Perote,  advance  of  General  Worth  to — surrender  of  the 
town  and  castle  of,  iii.  426  ;  friendly  reception  of  the 
American  troops  by  the  people  of,  iii.  427. 

Perry,  Captain  Christopher  Raymond,  cruises  of,  in  the 
General  Greene,  iii.  41 ;  deprived  of  his  command  in 
1801,  iii.  42. 
Perry,  Captain  Oliver  Hazard,  in  the  attack  on  Fort  George, 
on  Niagara  river,  iii.  10  ;  vessels-of-war  built  by,  at  Erie, 
iii.  36  ;  great  anxiety  of,  to  get  men  for  his  ships  on 
Lake  Erie,  iii.  39  ;  sailors  sent  to,  by  Commodore  Chaun- 
cey,  iii.  40  ;  biographical  notice  of,  iii.  41  ;  letters  of, 
announcing  his  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  iii.  65  ;  visit  of, 
to  the  Lawrence,  after  the  battle — kindness  and  courte- 
sy of,  to  his  British  prisoners — friendship  formed  by, 
with  Commodore  Barclay,  iii.  66  ;  a  volunteer  at  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  iii.  69  ;  blockade  of,  in  the  Java, 
at  Baltimore,  in  1814,  iii.  153. 
Perry,  Commodore  Matthew  C. ,  Fontera  and  Tobasco  taken 
by,  iii.  365  ;  command  of  his  fleet  made  over  to,  by  Com- 
modore Conner,  iii.  414  ;  watch  kept  by,  on  the  Mexi- 
can ports — attack  of,  upon  Tuspan,  iii.  416. 
Petersburg,  ravages  of  Phillips  and  Arnold  in,  ii.  329. 
Peyton,  story  of  the  rescue  of,  from  Indians,  at  Wolfe's 
siege  of  Quebec,  i.  119. 
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Phelps,  Captain  Noah,  Ethan  Allen's  guide  to  Ticoudero- 
ga,  i.  154. 

Philadelphia,  frigate,  account  of  the  recapture  of,  from  the 
Tripolitans,  ii.  482. 

Philadelphia,  people  of,  unwilling  to  believe  the  rumor 
of  Braddock's  defeat,  i.  85  ;  plans  of  Washington  for  the 
protection  of,  i.  405  ;  Putnam  charged  with  the  fortifi- 
cation of,  i.  406  ;  supposed  intentions  of  the  British  with 
regard  to,  i.  476  ;  march  of  Washington's  army  through 
the  streets  of,  ii.  14  ;  shoes  and  blankets  procured  from, 
by  Washington,  ii.  63  ;  march  of  troops  under  Cornwal- 
lis  into,  ii.  64  ;  a  council  of  war  decide  against  attacking 
General  Howe  in,  ii.  77  ;  British  army  in,  well  supplied 
with  provisions,  ii.  87  ;  licentiousness  and  want  of  dis- 
cipline among  the  British  troops  in,  ii.  88,  89  ;  account 
of  the  Hischianza  got  up  in,  in  honor  of  Sir  William  Howe, 
ii.  91-96  ;  joyful  reception  of  the  British  commissioners 
by  the  inhabitants  of — confusion  in,  on  the  evacuation 
by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  ii.  113  ;  liberal  promises  made  by 
the  tory  inhabitants  of,  to  the  commissioners,  ii.  114  ; 
suspicious  conduct  of  Arnold  in,  while  military  governor, 
ii.  241  ;  march  of  American  and  French  armies  through, 
ii.  385. 

Phillipsburg,  encampment  of  Washington  at,  ii.  382. 

Phillips,  General,  Burgoyne's  artillery  commanded  by,  i. 
485 ;  chief  command  in  Virginia  assumed  by,  ii.  328  ;  rav- 
ages of,  in  Virginia,  ii.  329  ;  death  of,  at  Petersburg,  ii.  330. 

Phcebe,  British  frigate,  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  Essex,  iii. 
133  ;  meeting  of,  with  the  Essex,  in  the  harbor  of  Val- 
paraiso, iii.  148  ;  capture  of  the  Essex  by,  iii.  150. 

Pickens,  Colonel,  loyalists  under  Colonel  Boyd  defeated 
by,  at  Kettle  creek,  ii.  172  ;  biographical  notice  of,  ii. 
217  ;  sword  presented  to,  by  Congress,  for  his  services 
at  the  Cowpens,  ii.  302  ;  at  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs, 
ii.  368. 

Pickering,  Timothy,  appointed  adjutant-general,  in  place 
of  Colonel  Peed,  i.  458. 

Pico,  Don  Andreas,  attack  of,  upon  General  Kearney,  iii. 
361  ;  retreat  of,  on  the  arrival  of  sailors  and  marines, 
iii.  362. 

Pico,  Don  Jesus,  sentence  of  death  upon,  remitted  by  Colo- 
nel Fremont,  iii.  363. 

Pico,  Governor  Pio,  force  gathered  by,  against  the  Ameri- 
cans in  California,  iii.  330. 

Picton,  schooner,  capture  of,  by  the  Constitution,  iii.  214. 

Pierce,  General  Franklin,  with  General  Scott  at  Puebla, 
iii.  434  ;  disabled  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  iii.  443  ;  faint- 
ed from  pain  and  exhaustion  in  an  action  near  Churu- 
busco,  iii.  451. 

Pigott,  General  Sir  Robert,  left  wing  of  the  British  led  by, 
at  Breed's  hill,  i.  171  ;  repulse  of,  at  Breed's  hill,  i.  172  ; 
his  defence  of  Rhode  island  against  Sullivan,  Greene,  and 
D'Estaing,  ii.  144. 

Pike,  General  Zebulon  Montgomery,  death  of,  by  an  ex- 
plosion, in  the  attack  on  York,  iii.  7  ;  biographical  no- 
tice of  (note),  iii.  8. 

Pillow,  General  Gideon  J.,  brigade  under  the  command  of, 
at  Lobos  island,  iii.  411  ;  at  Cerro  Gordo,  iii.  420,  424; 
wounded  at  Cerro  Gordo,  iii.  424  ;  made  major-general 
after  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  iii.  433  ;  Mixcoac  occu- 
pied by,  at  the  siege  of  Mexico,  iii.  453. 

Pinckney,  Thomas,  made  second  major-general  in  1812,  ii. 
430. 


Pitcairn,  Major,  entrance  of,  into  Lexington,  with  British 
troops,  i.  142  ;  minute-men  at  Lexington  fired  upon,  by 
orders  of,  i.  143  ;  conduct  of,  at  Lexington,  disapproved 
of  by  Gage,  i.  149  ;  death  of,  at  Breed's  hill,  i.  176. 

Plan  del  Rio,  near  Cerro  Gordo,  American  encampment  at, 
iii.  411. 

Plattsburg,  large  force  near,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Dearborn,  ii.  462  ;  winter-quarters  of  General  Hamp- 
ton at,  in  December,  1813,  iii.  110  ;  efforts  made  by  Gen- 
eral Macomb  for  the  defence  of,  iii.  201. 

Ploughed  hill,  intrenchments  thrown  up  on,  at  the  siege 
of  Boston,  i.  192. 

Pluckimen,  halt  of  the  American  army  at,  after  leaving 
Princeton,  i.  437. 

Poictiers,  British  seventy-four,  the  Frolic  and  Wasp  cap- 
tured by,  ii.  491. 

Point  aux  Trembles,  retreat  of  De  Vaudreuil  to,  after  the 
defeat  of  Montcalm,  i.  131. 

Point  Isabel,  march  of  General  Taylor  to,  iii.  272  ;  depot 
established  at,  under  the  command  of  Major  Monroe  — 
a  deputation  from  Matamoras,  with  a  protest,  wait  upon 
Taylor  at,  iii.  273  ;  march  of  Taylor  to,  from  Fort  Brown, 
iii.  280  ;  attempt  of  the  Mexicans  to  cut  off  communica- 
tions between,  and  Fort  Brown,  iii.  281. 

Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  taken  by  General  Monckton, 
i.  114  ;  defences  of,  strengthened  by  Wolfe,  i.  1 15  ;  night- 
attack  upon,  by  Montcalm — disastrous  result  to  the 
French,  of  their  attempt  upon,  i.  117. 

Policy,  a  British  whaler,  capture  of,  by  the  Essex,  iii.  129. 

Polk,  President,  messages  of,  in  relation  to  the  war  with 
Mexico,  iii.  481,  485. 

Pomeroy,  Major,  letter  of,  to  his  wife,  from  before  Louis- 
burg,  i.  19  ;  efforts  of,  to  rally  the  Americans  at  Bunker's 
hill,  i.  177. 

Pompey,  a  negro,  British  countersign  at  Stony  Point  pro- 
cured by,  for  Wayne,  ii.  183. 

Pompton,  General  Sullivan  stationed  at,  by  Washington, 
i.  481  ;  mutiny  of  New-Jersey  troops  at,  ii.  308. 

Pompton  plains,  camp  of  Washington  moved  to,  from  Mor- 
ristown,  i.  497. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  General,  defeat  of,  by  Colonel  Doniphan, 
near  El  Paso,  iii.  407. 

Poor,  appointed  brigadier-general  by  Congress,  i.  452  ;  with 
Gates  at  Stillwater,  ii.  21. 

Porcupine,  an  American  vessel  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie 
(note),  iii.  55. 

Porter,  Captain  David,  cruise  of,  in  the  Essex,  ii.  450  ; 
British  transport  and  man-of-war  captured  by,  ii.  451  ; 
biographical  notice  of,  iii.  117  ;  continued  cruise  of,  in 
the  Essex,  iii.  118  ;  his  ship  captured  by  the  British  frig- 
ate Phcebe,  iii.  150;  enthusiastic  reception  of,  in  New 
York,  iii.  152. 

Porterfield,  Colonel,  joins  Gates  on  his  march  to  Camden, 
ii.  222. 

Porter,  General  Peter  B.,  anxiety  of,  to  lead  his  troops 
against  the  British  on  the  Niagara  river,  ii.  479,  480  ; 
bloodless  duel  fought  by,  with  General  Smythe,  ii.  481  ; 
at  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  iii.  161  ;  at  the  battle  of  Lun- 
dy's  Lane,  iii.  164. 

Port  Royal,  near  Charleston,  British  driven  out  of,  by  Colo- 
nel Moultrie,  ii.  173. 

Portsmouth,  opposite  Norfolk,  taken  possession  of,  by  Ar- 
nold, in  1781,  ii.  305  ;  arrival  of  Cornwallis  at,  ii.  334. 
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Potomac,  British  vessels-of-war  sail  up,  in  1813,  iii.  35; 
bridge  over,  destroyed  by  the  British  and  Americans,  in 
mutual  fear,  iii.  196  ;  British  squadron,  under  Captain 
Gordon,  sail  up,  in  1814,  iii.  197. 

Powell,  General,  iu  command  of  a  division  of  Burgoyne's 
army,  i.  485. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  arrival  of  General  Scott  at,  in  1832 — rav- 
ages of  the  cholera  among  the  troops  at — negotiations 
of  Scott  and  Reynolds  with  Indians  at,  iii.  374. 

Prairie-travelling,  peculiarities  of,  iii.  337. 

Preble,  Commodore,  attack  by  an  American  squadron  un- 
der the  command  of,  upon  Tripoli,  ii.  483. 

Prescott,  Colonel  William,  ordered  by  General  Ward  to 
fortify  Bunker's  hill  —  personal  appearance  of,  i.  162; 
intrenchments  thrown  up  by,  on  Breed's  hill,  instead  of 
Bunker's,  i.  163  ;  observed  by  General  Gage  walking  on 
the  parapet  at  Breed's  hill,  i.  165  ;  narrow  escape  of,  at 
Breed's  bill,  i.  177. 

Prescott,  General,  capture  of,  by  Colonel  Barton,  at  Rhode 
island — ordered  to  be  treated  in  every  respect  as  Gen- 
eral Lee  was  treated  by  the  British,  i.  501 ;  exchange  of, 
for  Lee,  ii.  102. 

President,  American  frigate,  conflict  between,  and  the  Lit- 
tle Belt,  ii  420  ;  chase  of  the  Belvidera  by,  ii.  444  ;  chase 
of,  by  the  Endymion  and  other  British  ships,  in  1815, 
iii.  217  ;  surrender  of,  to  a  greatly  superior  force,  iii. 
218. 

Presque  isle,  war-vessels  constructed  at,  by  Captain  Perry, 
iii.  48. 

Prevost,  Genera],  operations  of,  in  Georgia,  in  1779,  ii. 
172  ;  General  Ashe  defeated  by,  at  Brier  creek,  ii.  174  ; 
march  of,  to  Charleston,  ii.  175  ;  rapid  retreat  of,  to 
John's  island,  ii.  177  ;  his  defence  of  Savannah,  against 
Lincoln  and  D'Estaing,  ii.  198. 

Prevost,  General  Sir  George,  governor  of  Lower  Canada  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812,  ii.  435  ;  proposition 
for  an  armistice  made  by,  to  General  Dearborn,  ii.  456  ; 
large  British  force  under,  cross  the  frontier,  iii.  201  ; 
hasty  retreat  of,  to  Canada,  after  M'Donough's  naval 
victory,  iii.  209. 

Price,  Colonel,  reinforcements  for  General  Kearney,  at 
Santa  Fe',  under  the  command  of,  iii.  346. 

Princeton,  retreat  of  Washington  to,  i.  405  ;  march  of 
Washington  to,  by  the  Quaker  road,  from  the  Assum- 
pink,  i.  431 ;  entrance  of  General  Leslie  into,  as  the 
Americans  were  leaving  —  battle  of,  i.  435  ;  retreat  of 
Washington  from — killed  and  wounded  at  the  battle  of, 
i.  436. 

Pring,  Captain,  attempt  of,  to  destroy  new  American  ves- 
sels at  Vergennes,  iii.  116. 

Pringle,  Captain,  British  fleet  under  the  command  of,  on 
Lake  Champlain,  i.  367. 

Prisoners,  cruel  treatment  of,  by  the  British,  i.  441 ;  letters 
of  Washington  to  the  Howes,  in  relation  to  the  treat- 
ment of,  i.  443  ;  letter  of  Washington  to  Congress,  in 
relation  to  the  treatment  of,  i.  445  ;  cruel  repression  of 
an  attempt  of,  to  escape  from  Dartmoor  jail,  iii.  220. 

Privateers,  American,  damage  done  to  British  shipping  by, 
in  1777,  ii.  77. 

Proctor,  General,  sent  with  reinforcements  to  Fort  Maiden, 
ii.  436,  439  ;  Frenchtown  surrendered  to,  by  General 
Winchester,  ii.  511  ;  siege  of  Fort  Meigs  undertaken  by, 
iii.  3  ;  answer  of  General  Harrison  to  his  summons  to 


surrender  Fort  Meigs,  iii.  5  ;  siege  of  Fort  Meigs  aban- 
doned by,  iii.  6  ;  unsuccessful  attempt  of,  on  Fort  Meigs, 
iii.  36  ;  repulse  of,  at  Fort  Stephenson,  by  Captain  Crog- 
han,  iii.  37 ;  Maiden  abandoned  by,  on  the  approach  of 
Harrison — attempt  of  Tecumseh  to  dissuade  from  re- 
treat, iii.  68  ;  total  defeat  of,  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames, 
iii.  70  ;  public  disgrace  of,  in  Canada,  iii.  71. 

"  Prophet"  and  Tecumseh,  defeat  of,  by  General  Harrison, 
at  Tippecanoe,  ii.  426. 

Providence,  a  twelve-gun  ship,  exploits  of,  at  New  Provi- 
dence, ii.  154. 

Puebla,  march  of  General  Worth  into — letter  of  a  native  of, 
to  the  London  Times,  in  relation  to  the  American  army — 
climate  and  productions  of,  iii.  428  ;  Mexican  antiquities 
in  the  province  of — great  Aztec  pyramid  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of — position  of,  favorable  to  trade,  iii.  429  ;  the 
American  army  at,  iii.  433,  434  ;  Colonel  Childs  attacked 
at,  by  the  Mexican  General  Rea,  iii.  468. 

Pulaski,  Count  Casimir,  biographical  notice  of,  i.  508  ;  made 
brigadier-general  by  Congress,  i.  509  ;  daring  of,  dis- 
played on  the  occasion  of  the  British  attempting  to  sur- 
prise Trenton,  ii.  107  ;  legion,  under  the  command  of, 
surprised  by  Captain  Ferguson,  ii.  159  ;  aid  brought  to 
Charleston  by,  when  threatened  by  General  Prevost,  ii. 
175 ;  death  of,  at  the  siege  of  Savannah,  ii.  201. 

Purely,  Colonel,  unfortunate  attempt  of,  to  co-operate  with 
General  Hampton  in  an  attack  on  Montreal,  iii.  107. 

Put-in-bay,  squadron  of  Perry  rendezvous  in,  iii.  53. 

Putnam,  Colonel  Rufus,  anecdote  of,  i.  266  ;  charged  with 
the  construction  of  forts  on  the  North  river,  i.  286. 

Putnam,  General  Israel,  with  Colonel  Williams  when  at- 
tacked by  Dieskau,  i.  89  ;  joins  the  Massachusetts  patri- 
ots after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  i.  150  ;  activity  of,  at 
Breed's  hill,  i.  168  ;  efforts  of,  to  get  reinforcements  to 
Breed's  hill,  i.  175  ;  efforts  of,  to  rally  the  Americans  at 
Bunker's  hill,  i.  177  ;  Prospect  hill  fortified  by,  after  his 
retreat  from  Bunker's,  i.  181  ;  woman  connected  with 
Doctor  Church's  treason  arrested  by,  i.  218  ;  mortar  cap- 
tured by  Captain  Manly  christened  by,  i.  224  ;  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  New  York,  i.  260,  265  ;  chevauz-de- 
frise  devised  by,  to  obstruct  British  ships  on  the  North 
river,  i.  314,  371  ;  plans  of  Anderson  and  Bushnell  en- 
dorsed by,  i.  315  ;  in  general  command  on  Long  island 
during  Greene's  sickness,  i.  322,  324  ;  visit  of  Washing- 
ton to,  in  Brooklyn,  i.  325  ;  in  favor  of  the  evacuation 
of  New  York,  i.  341  ;  left  in  command  of  the  rear-guard, 
at  the  evacuation  of  New  York,  i.  349  ;  city  of  New  York 
abandoned  by,  i.  351  ;  troops  under  the  command  of,  at- 
tacked by  the  British  on  their  march  to  Harlem — inci- 
dent to  which  his  escape  was  owing,  i.  352  ;  charged  by 
Washington  with  the  fortification  of  Philadelphia,  i. 
406  ;  failure  of,  to  co-operate  with  Washington  at  Tren- 
ton, i.  423  ;  letter  of  Washington  to,  after  the  battle  of 
Princeton,  i.  437  ;  expedient  of,  to  make  the  British  be- 
lieve his  force  greater  than  it  was — really  small  force 
under  the  command  of,  at  Princeton,  i.  450;  intrusted 
with  the  task  of  placing  a  boom  across  the  Hudson  at 
Fort  Montgomery,  i.  477  ;  memorable  reply  sent  by,  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  on  his  demanding  the  liberation  of 
Edmund  Palmer,  i.  502  ;  in  command  at  Peekskill,  at 
the  time  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  advance,  ii.  33  ;  much 
discouraged  by  the  successes  of  Clinton,  ii.  38  ;  unwil- 
lingness of,  to  send  reinforcements  to  Washington,  ii.  74  ; 
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n'volt  in  the  division  of,  at  Danby,  ii.  167  ;  narrow  es- 
cape of,  from  Tryon's  dragoons,  at  Greenwich,  ii.  180; 
L  issing's  account  of  the  escape  of  (note) — subsequent 
vigorous  action  of,  ii.  181. 
P.  le,  Colonel,  deception  practised  upon,  b)T  Pickens  and 
Lee,  near  the  Haw  river,  ii.  318  ;  surprise  and  defeat  of 
—  left  for  dying,  but  survived,  ii.  319;  terror  produced 
among  the  loyalists  by  the  surprise  of,  ii.  320. 

Q. 

Quebec,  expedition  of  Wolfe  against,  in  1759,  i.  109,  111 ; 
great  extent  of  the  fortifications  of,  i.  Ill  ;  fire-ships 
sent  against  the  British  fleet  at,  i.  113  ;  movements  of 
Lieutenant  Rogers  at  the  siege  of,  i.  115  ;  failure  of  Gen- 
eral Monckton's  attack  on,  at  the  Montinorenci — re- 
markable adventures  of  Ochterlony  and  Peyton  during 
the  siege  of,  i.  118  ;  barbarity  of  the  warfare  during  the 
siege  of.  i.  122  ;  desperate  position  of  the  French  at,  i. 
124  :  surrender  of,  to  the  British,  in  1759,  i.  131 ;  expe- 
dition of  Arnold  against,  in  1775,  i.  196.  201-206  ;  sum- 
moned to  surrender  by  Arnold,  i.  206  ;  departure  of 
Arnold  from,  to  Point  aux  Trembles,  i.  207  ;  joint  op- 
erations of  Montgomery  and  Arnold  at,  i.  209,  211 ;  ice- 
battery  constructed  by  Montgomery  at,  i.  209  ;  destruc- 
tion and  abandonment  of  the  ice-battery  at,  i.  210 ; 
united  attack  upon,  by  Montgomery  and  Arnold,  i.  211  ; 
operations  of  General  Wooster  at — reinforcements  re- 
ceived by  Sir  Guy  Carleton  in — retreat  of  the  American 
army  from,  i.  261.    * 

Queen  Charlotte,  a  British  vessel  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Lake  Erie  (note),  iii.  54. 

Queen's  Bangers,  prisoners  made  from,  by  Lord  Stirling, 
i.  376  ;  success  of  the  foraging  expeditions  of,  near  Phil- 
adelphia, ii.  108. 

Queenstown,  attack  made  upon,  by  troops  under  Colonel 
Van  Rensselaer,  ii.  466  ;  main  body  of  the  American 
force  refuse  to  join  in  the  attack  upon — arrival  of  Colo- 
nel Winfield  Scott  at — reinforcements  expected  by  the 
British  at.  ii.  468  ;  American  militia  absolutely  refuse  to 
cross  over  to,  ii.  469  ;  surrender  of  Colonel  Scott  at — 
killed  and  wounded  at,  ii.  472. 

Quinby  bridge,  exploits  of  Sumter,  Marion,  and  Lee  at,  ii. 
359  ;  desperate  position  of  American  officers  at,  ii.  361  ; 
killed  and  wounded  at,  ii.  362. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  invasion  of  Canada  in  1812  denounced  by, 
ii.  505. 

Quitman,  General  John  A.,  gallantry  of,  at  the  storming 
of  Monterey,  iii.  303  ;  Victoria  occupied  by,  without  re- 
sistance, iii.  369  ;  brigade  under  the  command  of,  at 
Lobos  island,  iii.  412  ;  attempt  of  Santa  Anna  to  sur- 
prise, iii.  428  ;  San  Augustine  occupied  by,  at  the  siege 
of  Mexico,  iii.  453  ;  raises  the  American  flag  on  the  na- 
tional palace  in  Mexico,  iii.  466. 

R. 

Ratal,  Colonel,  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Washington,  i.  390  ; 
force  under  the  command  of.  in  Trenton,  i.  418  ;  twice 
warned  of  the  intended  attack  upon  Trenton,  i.  419  ; 
surprise  and  confusion  of,  when  attacked,  i.  421  ;  shot 
from  his  horse  at  the  head  of  his  men,  i.  422  ;  visit  of 
Washington  to  the  death-bed  of,  i.  424. 

Rahway  river,  bridge  across  defended  by  Colonel  Angel 
against  the  troops  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  ii.  234. 


"Raid  of  the  dog-days,"  in  South  Carolina,  ii.  357. 

Raisin  river,  battle  at  Frenchtown.  near,  ii.  509,  510  ;  in- 
fluence of  the  memory  of.  on  the  Kentuckians  at  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  iii.  69. 

Raleigh,  cruise  of,  in  company  with  the  Alfred,  ii.  76  ;  com- 
mand of,  given  to  Captain  Barry,  ii.  155  ;  chase  and  cap- 
ture of,  by  the  British  ships  Experiment  and  Unicorn, 
ii.  155-157. 

Randolph,  John,  of  Roanoke,  speech  of,  against  war  with 
England,  in  1812— prejudices  of,  against  the  French  and 
Napoleon,  ii.  424. 

Ranger,  memorable  cruise  of  Paul  Jones  in,  in  1778,  ii. 
150;  action  of,  with  the  Drake,  ii.  153. 

Ransom,  Colonel,  in  charge  of  General  Pierce's  troops  at 
Contreras,  iii.  445  ;  killed  at  the  storming  of  Chapulte- 
pec.  iii.  462. 

Rapelye.  Mrs.,  information  sent  by,  to  Lord  Howe,  of  the 
American  retreat  from  Long  island,  i.  335. 

Rapids  of  the  Maumee,  Fort  Meigs  erected  at,  by  General 
Harrison,  iii.  2. 

Rathburne,  Captain,  cruise  of,  in  the  Providence,  ii.  154. 

Rattlesnakes  and  prairie-dogs,  iii.  338. 

Rawdon.  Lord,  British  grenadiers  led  by,  at  the  storming 
of  Fort  Montgomery,  ii.  34,  37  ;  arrival  of,  at  Charles- 
ton, with  reinforcements  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  ii.  210  ; 
in  command  of  the  British  at  Camden,  ii.  215  ;  command 
in  South  Carolina  devolved  upon,  by  the  sickness  of 
Cornwallis,  ii.  286  ;  compels  Sumter  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Fort  Granby,  ii.  336  ;  attempt  of  Greene  to  surprise, 
at  Camden,  ii.  338  ;  Greene  surprised  by,  at  Hobkirk's 
hill,  ii.  340  ;  force  of,  at  Hobkirk's  hill,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  American  royalists,  ii.  341  ;  junction  of  Colo- 
nel Watson  with,  at  Camden,  ii.  344  ;  Camden  evacuated 
and  burned  by,  ii.  345  ;  held  in  check  at  Charleston  by 
Marion  and  Sumter,  ii.  347  ;  Ninety-Six  abandoned  by, 
ii.  355  ;  pursuit  of.  by  Greene— precipitate  retreat  of,  to 
Granby,  ii.  356  ;  junction  of  Colonels  Stewart  and  Cru- 
ger  with— strong  ground  taken  by,  near  Orangeburg,  ii. 
357  ;  retreat  of.  to  Charleston,  and  departure  for  Europe 
— succeeded  by  Stewart  at  Orangeburg,  ii.  363. 

Rawlings,  Colonel,  position  of,  in  the  defence  of  Fort 
Washington,  i.  388. 

Rea.  General,  defeated  by  the  Americans  at  Huamantla, 
iii.  468. 

Red- bank,  fort  at,  taken  by  Cornwallis,  ii.  75. 

"Red-sticks,"  a  Creek  tribe,  terrible  defeat  of,  by  General 
Jackson,  iii.  90 ;  defeat  of,  in  their  attack  on  General 
Floyd's  encampment,  iii.  99. 

Reed,  Colonel  Joseph,  correspondence  of  Washington  with, 
i.  222  ;  state  papers  intrusted  to,  by  Washington,  on  the 
landing  of  General  Howe  on  Long  island,  i.  323  ;  an  es- 
pecial admirer  of  General  Lee — biographical  notice  of — 
great  esteem  of  Washington  for — flattering  letter  writ- 
ten by,  to  Lee,  i.  397  ;  letter  of  Washington  to,  enclosing 
the  letter  of  Lee,  i.  400  ;  letter  from,  to  Washington, 
urging  active  measures,  i.  416  ;  letter  of  Washington  to, 
informing  him  of  the  hour  for  the  attack  on  Trenton,  i. 
417  ;  British  commissary  and  foraging-party  made  pris- 
oners by,  i.  428  ;  appointed  brigadier-general  by  Con- 
gress, i.  452  ;  resignation  of,  as  adjutant-general,  i.  457  ; 
memorable  answer  made  by,  to  British  offers,  ii.  115  ; 
measures  taken  by,  to  put  an  end  to  the  mutiny  of  the 
Pennsylvania  troops,  ii.  307. 
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Keidesel,  Bavon,  in  command  of  a  body  of  Burgoyne's 

Brunswickers,  i.  485. 
Eeidesel,  Baroness,  with  her  husband  in  Burgoyne's  army, 
ii.  26  ;  reminiscences  of,  of  the  night  following  the  sec- 
ond battle  of  Bemis's  heights,  ii.  44  ;  condition  of  the 
British  camp  on  the  Fishkill  described  by,  ii.  51  ;  joy  of, 
at  the  prospect  of  surrender,  ii.  56,  57  ;  conducted  to  the 
tent  of  General  Gates  by  Schuyler,  ii.  58  ;  taken  by  Gen- 
,  eral  Schuyler  to  his  own  tent — invited  by  Schuyler  to 
take  up  her  residence  at  his  house  in  Albany — anecdote 
related  by,  of  a  French  surgeon — marked  kindness  of 
Schuyler's  family  to,  ii.  59. 
Reindeer,  British  brig-of-war,  capture  of,  by  Captain  Blake- 
ley,  in  the  Wasp,  iii.  154. 
Eennie,  Colonel,  daring  attack  led  by,  on  a  redoubt,  at  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans — shot  dead  by  a  rifle-ball,  iii.  238. 
Benshaw,  Lieutenant  James,  escape  of,  in  the  Enterprise, 

from  a  British  frigate,  iii.  28. 
Besaca  de  la  Palma,  description  of  the  ravine  of,  iii.  286  ; 
account  of  the  battle  of,  iii.  287 ;  total  rout  of  the  Mexi- 
cans at,  iii.  288  ;  killed  and  wounded  at,  iii.  289. 
Revenge,  schooner,  Perry  appointed  to  the  command  of, 

in  1810,  iii.  45  ;  wreck  of,  in  1811,  iii.  47. 
Revolution,  battles  of  the,  i.  137. 

Bhode  Island,  perfect  tent-equipages  of,  in  the  continental 
army,  i.  187  ;  arrival  of  ammunition  from,  in  the  camp 
at  Cambridge,  i.  192  ;  aid  demanded  by,  from  Congress, 
against  the  exactions  of  Captain  Wallace,  i.  227  ;  Arnold 
in  command  of  forces  sent  to — Arnold  dissuaded  by 
Washington  from  making  an  attack  upon,  i.  451  ;  arri- 
val of  D'Estaing's  fleet  at — expedition  against  the  Brit- 
ish on,  ii.  144  ;  delays  in  the  attack  upon,  ii.  145  ;  want 
of  co-operation  between.Sullivan  and  D'Estaing  in  the 
attack  upon,  ii.«J45-147. 
Riall,  General,  Buffalo  and  Black  Bock  burned  by,  in  1813, 
iii.  Ill  ;  British  arm.y  under  the  command  of,  at  the 
Chippewa — crosses  the  Chippewa,  to  meet  General  Scott, 
iii.  160  ;  defeat  of,  by  Scott  and  Jesup,  iii.  162  ;  largely 
reinforced  by  General  Drummond,  iii.  163  ;  made  pris- 
oner by  Jesup  at  Lundy's  Lane,  iii.  164. 
Bichmond,  taken  possession  of,  by  Arnold,  ii.  304  ;  public 
buildings  and  warehouses  in,  burned  by  Arnold,  ii.  305  ; 
designs  of  Phillips  and  Arnold  against,  ii.  329. 
Bidgeley,  Lieutenant,  in  charge  of  the  artillery  after  the 
death  of  Major  Binggold,  iii.  287  ;  at  the  storming  of 
Monterey,  iii.  304. 
"  Bight  of  search,"  British  claim  of,  one  cause  of  the  war 

of  1812.  ii.  414. 
Biley,  Colonel,  at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  iii.  423  ;  or- 
dered to  gain  the  rear  of  Contreras,  iii.  442. 
Binggold,  Major,  mortal  wound  received  by,  at  Palo  Alto, 

iii.  284  ;  biographical  notice  of,  iii.  285. 
Bio  Grande,  camp-life  of  General  Taylor  on,  iii.  268  ;  march 
of  Taylor's  army  to,  iii.  271 ;  arrival  of  the  American 
army  at,  iii.  273  ;  preparations  made  on  both  sides  of, 
for  hostilities,  iii.  275 ;  deserters  from  the  American 
camp  on — Fort  Brown  constructed  on  the  banks  of,  iii. 
276  ;  blockade  of  the  mouths  of,  by  ord.ers  of  General 
Taylor,  iii.  279. 
Bio  San  Gabriel.  Californians  defeated  at,  by  Stockton  and 

Kearney,  iii.  362. 
Bipley,  Colonel  (afterward  General),  gallantry  of,  at  Chrys- 
ler's farm,  in  Canada,  iii.  109  ;  at  the  battle  of  Lundy's 


Lane,  iii.  164 ;  failure  of,  to  bring  off  cannon  after  the 
battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  iii.  166  ;  superseded  by  General 
Gaines,  iii.  167  ;  gallantry  of,  in  defence  of  Fort  Erie,  iii. 
168 ;  command  again  devolves  upon,  iii.  169. 
Riviere  aux  Boeufs,  French  fort  on,  in  1754,  i.  34. 
Bobertson,  General,  arrival  of,  in  New  York,  with  rein- 
forcements for  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  ii.  32. 
Bobinson,  Colonel  Beverly,  headquarters  of  Arnold  at  the 
house  of,  ii.  240  ;  accompanies  Major  Andre"  to  Dobbs's 
ferry,  to  meet  Arnold,  ii.  247  ;  correspondence  of  Arnold 
with,  on  board  the  Vulture,  ii.  248. 
Bochambeau,  Count  de,  news  of  the  coming  of,  brought 
by  Lafayette,  ii.  235  ;  instructions  of  the  French  minis- 
ter to,  in  relation  to  the  precedence  of  American  officers, 
ii.  236  ;  biographical  notice  of — landing  of,  at  Newport, 
ii.  237  ;  compelled  to  remain  inactive  in  America,  his 
reinforcements  being  blockaded  in  Brest,  ii.  239  ;  con- 
ference of  Washington  with,  at  Hartford,  ii.  247  ;  inter- 
view of  Washington  with,  at  Weathersfield,  ii.  381  ; 
money  loaned  by,  to  Bobert  Morris,  ii.  '384  ;  visit  of,  to 
Mount  Vernon,  ii.  388. 
Eocky  mountains,  exploring  expedition  of  Fremont  be- 
yond, iii.  316. 
Bogers,  a  subaltern,  sallies  of,  against  the  French  at  Crown 

Point,  i.  90. 
Bogers,  Commodore,  account  of  his  chase  of  and  fight  with 
the  Little  Belt,  ii.  420  ;  chase  of  the  Belvidera  by,  ii. 
444  ;  British  squadron  under  Captain  Broke  in  search 
of,  ii.  445  ;  British  packet  Swallow  captured  by,  ii.  487  ; 
kept  in  port,  in  the  Guerriere,  by  blockade  in  1814,  iii. 
153. 
Bogers,  Major,  biographical  notice  of,  i.  361  ;  Doctor  Whee- 
lock's  account  of  his  interview  with,  i.  362  ;  arrested  at 
South  Amboy  by  order  of  Washington — famous  corps  of 
the  Queen's  Rangers  recruited  by — fears  of  the  Connect- 
icut people  excited  by  his  threats,  i.  363  ;  anxiety  of 
the  Americans  to  get  possession  of,  i.  376. 
Bose  and  Phoenix,  British  ships-of-war,  pass  the  American 
batteries,  on  their  way  up  the  Hudson,  i.  307  ;  commu- 
nications on  the  Hudson  interrupted  by,  i.  312  ;  chain 
forged  to  prevent  the  further  progress  of,  i.  313  ;  conflict 
of,  with  row-galleys,  on  the  Hudson — withdrawal  of, 
from  the  river,  i.  317  ;  not  hindered  by  Putnam's  che- 
vaux-de-frise,  i.  318. 
Boss,  General  Sir  James,  arrival  of,  in  the  Chesapeake,  with 
British  troops,  in  1814,  iii.  171  ;  hesitation  of,  to  make 
the  attack  at  Bladensburg,  iii  175  ;  decisive  movement 
of,  at  the  battle  of  Bladensburg,  iii.  180  ;  fired  upon,  by 
some  unknown  person,  on  entering  Washington,  iii.  1 93  ; 
preparations  made  by,  for  a  retreat  from  Washington, 
iii.  195  ;  death  of,  on  the  march  toward  Baltimore — ■ 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of,  in  Westminster 
abbey — succeeded  in  command  by  Colonel  Brooke,  iii. 
199. 
"Bough  and  Ready,"  a  title  bestowed  upon  General  Tay- 
lor by  his  soldiers,  iii.  268. 
Roxbury,  Winter  hill  fortified  at,  after  the  battle  of  Breed's 
hill,  i.  182  ;  right  of  the  continental  army  at,  under  Gen- 
eral Ward,  i.  189. 
Bugely,  Colonel,  surrender  of,  to  Colonel  Washington,  with 

a  wooden  cannon,  ii.  295. 
Butherford,  General,  patriot  force  gathered  by,  at  Char- 
lotte, in  North  Carolina,  ii.  217. 
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Rutledge,  Governor  John,  patriotic  conduct  of,  in  South 
Carolina,  ii.  174  ;  militia  called  out  by,  for  the  defence 
of  Charleston,  in  1780,  ii.  207  ;  aid  for  South  Carolina 
promised  to,  from  various  sources,  ii.  217  ;  with  Greene 
in  his  camp  on  the  Pedee,  ii.  296. 

S. 

Sackett's  Harbor,  armed  vessels  built  at.  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Chauncey  and  Eckford — demonstration 
made  by  a  British  fleet  off  the  fort  of,  ii.  464  ;  flotilla 
assembled  at,  by  Commodore  Chauncey,  iii.  6  ;  attack 
upon,  by  the  British  under  Sir  George  Prevost.  iii.  12  ; 
successful  defence  of,  by  General  Brown,  iii.  13  ;  naval 
force  equipped  at,  by  Chauncey,  iii.  39  ;  unsuccessful 
attack  upon,  by  Sir  James  Yeo,  iii.  158  ;  blockaded  by 
Yeo,  iii.  159 ;  Yeo  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of,  iii. 
160. 

Sacramento,  arrival  of  Colonel  Doniphan  at — Doniphan's 
own  account  of  the  battle  of,  iii.  407  ;  losses  sustained 
by  the  Mexicans  at,  iii.  410. 

Sacrificios.  beach  opposite  to,  selected  for  a  landing-place 
in  General  Scott's  attack  on  Vera  Cruz,  iii   412. 

Sag  Harbor,  stores  at,  destroyed  by  Colonel  Meigs,  i.  475. 

St.  Augustine,  Gadsden,  Ramsay,  and  others,  sent  to,  by 
Cornwallis,  after  the  fall  of  Charleston,  ii.  276. 

St.  Clair,  General,  appointed  major-general  by  Congress, 
i.  452  ;  preparations  of,  at  Ticonderoga,  to  resist  Bur- 
goyne,  i.  487  ;  Ticonderoga  abandoned  by,  on  the  British 
occupation  of  Mount  Defiance,  i.  492  ;  midnight  retreat 
of,  discovered  by  the  British,  i.  493  ;  pursued  by  General 
Fraser  and  Baron  Reidesel,  i.  494;  retreat  of,  to  Hub- 
bardton.  Castleton,  and  Bennington,  i.  495,  496  ;  arrival 
of.  with  the  remains  of  his  force,  at  Fort  Edward — 
Washington  misinformed  as  to  his  means  of  defence  at 
Ticonderoga,  i.  498  ;  abandoment  of  Ticonderoga  justi- 
fied by,  on  the  ground  of  policy,  i.  499  ;  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of,  at  Ticonderoga,  ordered  by  Congress,  ii. 
7  ;  suspected  of  complicity  in  Arnold's  treason,  ii.  268. 

St.  Clair,  Sir  John,  sent  to  Virginia,  in  advance  of  Brad- 
dock,  i.  54  ;  Virginia  recruits  obtained  by,  i.  56  ;  threats 
made  by,  to  the  Pennsylvania  commissioners,  i.  58. 

St.  John,  on  the  Sorel,  capture  and  abandonment  of,  by 
Arnold,  i.  156  ;  surrender  of,  to  Montgomery,  i.  201. 

St.  Joseph's  island,  landing  of  General  Taylor  at,  with  his 
'•army  of  occupation,"  iii.  266  ;  hospital  established  at, 
by  Taylor,  iii.  270. 

St.  Leger,  Colonel,  compelled  by  the  fears  of  his  Indians 
to  give  up  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  ii.  11  ;  and  Sir 
John  Johnson,  trick  played  upon,  by  Indians,  when  re- 
treating from  Fort  Schuyler,  ii.  12  ;  retreat  of,  to  Ticon- 
deroga, ii.  29. 

St.  Louis,  trade  of,  with  New  Mexico,  iii.  332  ;  volunteers 
from,  in  Kearney's  expedition  against  New  Mexico,  iii. 
334. 

St.  Patrick,  men  of  the  Mexican  companies  of,  hanged  by 
General  Scott  as  deserters  (note),  iii.  451. 

St.  Regis.  British  picket  at,  surprised  by  volunteers  under 
Major  Young,  ii.  475  ;  British  colors  borne  away  from, 
by  Captain  Marcy,  ii.  476. 

Salmon  river,  party  of  Americans  compelled  to  surrender 
to  the  British  at,  ii.  476. 

Salti'llo,  taken  possession  of,  by  General  Taylor,  iii.  366  ; 
Captain  Hardy  and  Kentucky  troopers  made  prisoners 
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near— post  taken  by  Taylor  at,  on  learning  the  approach 
of  Santa  Anna,  iii.  381  ;  military  advantages  of  Taylor's 
movement  on— three  approaches  to,  open  to  Santa  Anna, 
iii.  382. 

Saltonstall,  Captain,  in  command  of  a  Massachusetts  fleet 
sent  against  Colonel  M:Lean.  at  Penobscot  bay,  ii.  197. 

San  Antonio,  near  Mexico,  fortified  by  Santa  Anna.  iii. 
440  ;  determination  of  General  Scott  to  turn,  by  crossing 
the  Pedregal.  iii.  441  ;  operations  of  Scott  against,  after 
the  victory  at  Contreras,  iii.  447  ;  turned  and  forced  by 
General  Worth,  iii.  448. 

San  Augustine,  near  Mexico,  headquarters  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  established  at,  iii.  438. 

San  Diego,  attack  of  insurgents  upon,  repelled  by  Commo- 
dore Stockton  —  suffering  inhabitants  of,  relieved  by 
Stockton,  iii.  354  ;  arrival  of  General  Kearney  at.  iii.  361. 

Sandusky,  interview  of  Perry  with  General  Harrison  and 
staff  at,  iii.  53. 

Sandwich,  American  force  driven  from,  by  General  Brock, 
ii.  439. 

Sandy  Hook,  French  fleet  under  D'Estaing  at  anchor  off, 

ii.  143. 
•San  Francisco,  bay  of,  taken  possession  of,  by  Commodore 
Sloat,  iii.  329. 

San  Geronimo.     (See  Contreras.) 

San  Juan  de  Nava,  arrival  of  General  Wool  at,  iii.  350. 

San  Juan  d'Ulloa,  Scott's  preparations  for  an  attack  upon, 
iii.  412  ;  little  damage  done  by  shot  and  shell  from,  iii. 
413  ;  surrender  of,  by  General  Landero.  to  Scott,  iii.  414. 

San  Luis  Obisbo,  expedition  of  Colonel  Fremont  against 
insurgents  at.  iii.  363. 

San  Luis  Potosi,  General  Taylor  ordered  to  march  against, 
iii.  365  ;  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  proposed  march  to, 
iii.  366  ;  American  prisoners  sent  to.  iii.  381. 

San  Miguei,  arrival  of  General  Kearney  at.  iii.  342. 

San  Pasqual.  attack  of  General  Kearney  on  General  Pico 
at — severe  losses  sustained  by  Kearney  at,  iii.  360. 

San  Rosas,  American  flag  raised  in,  by  General  Wool,  iii. 
351. 

San  Salvador,  the  Essex  and  the  Phoebe  with  difficulty  got 
into  the  harbor  of,  after  the  battle,  iii.  152. 

Santa  Anna,  General  Antonio  Lopez  de,  disposed  for  peace 
with  the  United  States — banishment  of,  from  Mexico, 
iii.  270  ;  return  of,  to  Mexico,  iii.  297  ;  concentrates  his 
troops  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  iii.  365  ;  determination  of,  to 
attack  General  Taylor  at  Saltillo,  iii.  383  ;  order  of  march 
of  the  army  of,  when  approaching  Buena  Vista,  iii.  385  ; 
flag  sent  by,  to  Taylor,  at  Buena  Vista,  demanding  the 
surrender  of  his  army,  iii.  389  ;  singular  message  sent 
by.  to  Taylor,  during  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  iii.  401 ; 
able  generalship  of — Mexican  army  posted  by,  at  the 
pass  of  Cerro  Gordo,  iii.  418  ;  attempt  of,  to  surprise 
Worth  and  Quitman  at  Amozoque,  iii.  427  ;  retreat  of, 
to  the  city  of  Mexico,  iii.  428  ;  secret  proposals  for  ne- 
gotiation made  by,  to  Commissioner  Trist,  iii.  438  ;  great 
efforts  made  by,  for  the  defence  of  Mexico,  iii.  439  ; 
threatened  attack  of,  upon  General  Smith,  at  Contreras, 
iii.  443  ;  victory  at  Contreras  prematurely  announced 
by,  to  his  army,  iii.  444  ;  armistice  proposed  by,  after 
the  capture  of  Churubusco,  iii.  453  ;  a  fugitive  from  the 
Mexican  capital,  iii.  467  ;  summons  Colonel  Childs,  at 
Puebla,  to  surrender — his  flight,  and  departure  from 
Mexico,  iii.  468. 
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Santa  Barbara,  in  California,  capture  of,  by  Commodore 
Stockton,  iii.  331. 

Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico,  trade  of,  iii.  332  ;  entrance  of 
General  Kearney  into,  unopposed — description  of  the 
city  and  its  inhabitants,  iii.  343  ;  Colonel  Doniphan  left 
in  command  of  troops  at,  iii.  346. 

San  tee  river,  encampment  of  General  Greene  on  the  "  High 
hills"  of,  ii.  357,  375. 

Saranac  river,  retreat  of  General  Macomb  over,  in  1814,  iii. 
202. 

Saratoga,  arrival  of  General  Burgoyne  at,  ii.  21  ;  retreat  of 
Burgoyne  to,  after  the  second  battle  of  Bemis's  heights, 
ii.  47  ;  retreat  of  Burgoyne  from,  ii.  50  ;  British  loss  in 
men  and  material,  in  the  surrender  at — prisoners  sur- 
rendered at,  placed  under  the  care  of  General  Heath, 
at  Boston — important  consequences  of  Burgoyne's  sur- 
render at,  ii.  60. 

Saunders,  Admiral,  with  Wolfe  in  his  expedition  against 
Quebec,  i.  109. 

Savannah,  General  Robert  Howe  defeated  by  Colonel  Camp- 
bell near,  ii.  171 ;  siege  of,  by  Lincoln  and  D'Estaing, 
ii.  198  ;  aid  borne  by  Colonel  Maitland  to  Prevost,  at 
the  siege  of,  ii.  199  ;  siege  of,  raised  through  the  obsti- 
nacy of  D'Estaing — death  of  Count  Pulaski  at  the  siege 
of — mortal  wound  received  by  Sergeant  Jasper  at  the 
siege  of,  ii.  201  ;  all  that  remained  to  the  British  in  Geor- 
gia, at  the  close  of  1779 — killed  and  wounded  at  the 
siege  of — death  of  Maitland  at,  ii.  202  ;  British  evacua- 
tion of,  ii.  379  ;  blockade  of,  proclaimed  by  the  British 
in  1813,  iii.  29. 

Scammel,  Colonel,  aid-de-camp  of  Washington  in  the  re- 
treat from  Long  island,  i.  334  ;  death  of,  at  the  siege  of 
Yorktown,  ii.  394. 

Schuyler,  General  Philip,  directed  by  Congress  to  under- 
take the  invasion  of  Canada,  i.  195  ;  Ticonderoga  forti- 
fied by — sickness  of,  at  Ticonderoga,  i.  197  ;  operations 
of,  against  Sir  John  Johnson,  i.  236  ;  letter  of  Washing- 
ton to,  in  relation  to  affairs  in  Canada,  i.  262  ;  dislike 
of  the  New-England  troops  toward — extract  from  Gray- 
don's  Memoirs  respecting  the  manners  of,  i.  263  ;  letter 
of  Washington  addressed  to,  in  relation  to  imputations 
on  his  character — brief  biographical  notice  of,  i.  264  ; 
claims  of  General  Gates  to  the  command  of  the  Northern 
army  resisted  by,  i.  285  ;  irascibility  of — insinuations  of 
Colonel  Trumbull  against,  i.  458  ;  superseded  by  Gates 
in  command  of  the  Northern  army,  i.  459  ;  reinstated  in 
command  of  the  Northern  army,  i.  481  ;  letter  of,  from 
Fort  Edward,  after  St.  Clair's  retreat — ignorant  of  the 
fate  of  St.  Clair,  i.  495  ;  his  account  of  the  force  and  con- 
dition of  the  Northern  army  at  Fort  Edward,  i.  499 ; 
proclamation  issued  by,  in  reply  to  one  issued  by  Bur- 
goyne, i.  501  ;  retreat  of,  before  Burgoyne,  i.  509  ;  efforts 
of,  to  obtain  reinforcements,  i.  510  ;  Congress  determine 
to  supersede,  in  command  of  the  Northern  army,  ii.  7  : 
Congress  appoint  Gates  the  successor  of — unpopularity 
of,  in  New  England — noble  conduct  of,  when  superseded, 
ii.  8  ;  house  and  mills  of,  destroyed  by  Burgoyne,  ii.  50  ; 
kindness  of,  to  Baroness  Reidesel —  generosity  of,  ac- 
knowledged by  Burgoyne  in  Parliament,  ii.  59. 

Schuylkill  river,  crossed  by  Sir  William  Howe,  on  his  way 
to  Philadelphia,  ii.  62. 

Scorpion,  an  American  vessel  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie 
(note),  iii.  55. 


Scott.  Colonel  Winfield  (afterward  General),  gallantry  of, 
at  the  battle  of  Queenstown,  ii.  468,  470 ;  speech  of,  to 
his  troops,  at  Queenstown  heights,  ii.  471  ;  forced  by  su- 
perior numbers  to  surrender,  ii.  472  ;  dangerous  adven- 
ture of,  when  a  prisoner,  with  Indian  chiefs,  ii.  473.;  in 
the  attack  on  Fort  George,  on  Niagara  river,  iii.  10  ; 
apology  made  to,  by  a  British  officer,  iii.  12  ;  bayonet- 
charge  ordered  by,  at  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  iii  162; 
gallantry  and  skill  shown  by,  at  the  battle  of  Lundy's 
Lane,  iii.  163  ;  severely  wounded  at  Lundy's  Lane,  iii. 
165  ;  biographical  notice  of,  iii.  371 ;  sent  in  1832  against 
the  Indians  of  the  Northwest — terrible  ravages  of  the 
cholera  in  the  army  of,  iii.  373  ;  important  service  ren- 
dered by,  during  the  "Nullification"  agitation  in  1832 
— treaties  concluded  by,  with  Indians  of  the  Northwest 
—  scope  for  the  genius  of,  afforded  by  the  Florida  war, 
iii.  375  ;  movements  of,  in  the  Seminole  war — his  con- 
duct of  the  war  vindicated  by  a  court  of  inquiry,  iii.  376  ; 
services  of,  on  the  Canada  border,  in  1838,  iii.  377  ;  blood- 
less campaign  of,  among  the  Cherokees — commendation 
of,  by  Doctor  Channing — services  of,  in  settling  the  dif- 
ficulty between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick — commander- 
in-chief  on  the  death  of  General  Macomb,  in  1841,  iii. 
378  ;  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  forces  in  Mexico, 
in  1846 — elements  of  the  character  of  {note),  iii.  379  ;  de- 
spatches of,  fall  into  the  hands  of  Santa  Anna,  iii.  382  ; 
arrival  of,  at  Plan  del  Rio,  nearCerro  Gordo,  iii.  419  ;  cel- 
ebrated order  of  battle  issued  by,  at  Cerro  Gordo,  iii.  420  ; 
proclamation  issued  by,  to  the  people  of  Mexico,  iii.  430  ; 
small  effective  force  of,  at  Puebla,  iii.  433  ;  composition 
and  arrangement  of  the  army  with  which  he  marched 
from  Puebla  to  Mexico  (note),  iii.  434 ;  arrival  of,  in  the 
valley  of  Mexico,  iii.  436  ;  circuitous  march  of  the  army 
of,  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  iii.  437  ;  headquarters  of, 
established  at  San  Augustine — secret  proposals  of  Santa 
Anna  rejected  by,  iii.  438  ;  his  account  of  the  operations 
at  Churubusco — his  high  commendation  of  the  officers 
and  men  engaged  at  Churubusco,  iii.  451 ;  his  reason 
for  not  storming  the  city  of  Mexico  immediately  after 
the  capture  of  Churubusco,  iii.  453  ;  his  account  of  the 
siege  and  storming  of  Chapultepec,  iii.  459  ;  his  plans 
of  operations  for  the  reduction  of  Vera  Cruz,  iii.  510,  511. 

Seminole  war,  commenced  by  Osceola,  in  1835,  iii.  376. 

Serapis,  engagement  of,  with  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  ii. 
188-194  ;  words  said  to  have  passed  between  Jones  and 
Pearson  at  the  surrender  of,  ii.  194. 

Seringapatam,  a  corsair,  capture  of,  by  the  Essex,  iii.  131. 

Sevier,  Colonel,  at  the  battle  of  King's  mountain,  ii.  281. 

Seward,  Anna,  notice  of,  ii.  246. 

Seymour,  Admiral,  surprise  of,  at  seeing  the  American  flag 
flying  over  Monterey,  iii.  329. 

Shannon,  a  British  frigate,  chase  of  the  Constitution  by  the, 
ii.  447  ;  action  of,  with  the  Chesapeake,  iii.  19. 

Shawnees  and  Delawares,  singular  origin  of  a  war  between, 
iii.  134. 

Shawnees,  Kearney's  army  in  the  country  of,  iii.  337. 

Sheaffe,  General,  escape  of,  from  York,  with  a  body  of 
British  regulars,  iii.  9. 

Shelby,  Colonel,  at  the  battle  of  King's  mountain,  in  1780, 
ii.  281  ;  British  at  Fairlawn  surrender  to,  ii.  377  ;  at  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  in  1813,  iii.  69. 

Sherbourne,  Major,  troops  under  the  command  of,  made 
prisoners  near  the  Cedars,  in  1776,  i.  273. 
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Sherman,  Captain,  position  of  the  battery  of,  at  Buena 
Vista,  iii.  388. 

Shields,  General  James,  volunteer  regiments  under  the 
command  of,  at  Cerro  Gordo,  iii.  420  ;  severe  wound  re- 
ceived by,  at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  iii.  423  ;  timely 
arrival  of,  at  Contreras,  iii.  445  ;  conduct  of,  at  Contre- 
ras,  commended  by  General  Scott,  iii.  44G  ;  battle  in  the 
rear  of  Churubusco  won  by,  with  inferior  forces,  iii.  451. 

Shippen,  Miss  Margaret  (afterward  wife  of  General  Arnold), 
one  of  the  " Mischianza"  ladies,  ii.  96  ;  marriage  of,  with 
Arnold — correspondence  kept  up  by,  with  Major  Andre, 
after  her  marriage — tory  proclivities  of  the  family  of,  ii. 
242. 

Shirley,  Braddock's  secretary,  death  of,  i.  78. 

Shirley,  Governor,  his  scheme  for  the  capture  of  Louis- 
burg,  in  1744,  i.  7  ;  letter  of,  to  William  Pepperell,  i.  14  ; 
coup  de  main  on  Louisburg  abandoned  by,  i.  18  ;  despatch 
of  Pepperell  to,  relating  to  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  i.  28  ; 
design  of,  to  invade  Canada,  in  1745,  i.  30 ;  expedition 
of,  against  Niagara,  i.  86. 

Short,  Colonel,  death  of,  in  the  attempt  to  storm  Fort 
Stephenson,  iii.  38. 

Shubrick,  Lieutenant,  in  the  Constitution  in  1815,  iii.  215. 

Sierra  Nevada,  scarcity  of  food  in  the  desert  to  the  east  of, 
iii.  321. 

Silliman,  General,  efforts  of,  to  resist  Tryon,  in  his  attempt 
on  Danbury — assistance  rendered  to,  by  Generals  Arnold 
and  Wooster,  i.  464. 

Silver  Bluffs,  British  post  at,  reduced  by  Major  Eudolph, 
after  the  evacuation  of  Camden,  ii.  347. 

Simcoe,  Colonel,  associated  with  Arnold  in  his  expedition 
to  Virginia,  ii.  304  ;  despatched  to  the  Point  of  York, 
to  destroy  stores,  ii.  332  ;  deception  practised  by,  upon 
Baron  Steuben,  ii.  333. 

Sinclair,  Captain,  escape  of,  in  the  brig  Argus,  from  a  Brit- 
ish squadron,  ii.  487. 

Siren,  an  American  cruiser,  capture  of,  by  the  British  sev- 
enty-four Medway,  iii.  25. 

Six  Nations.  General  Sullivan's  expedition  against,  in  1779 
— subsequent  history  of  (note),  ii.  161  ;  destruction  of  the 
houses  and  gardens  of — name  of  Town- Destroyer  applied 
to  Washington  by,  ii.  162. 

Skene,  Major,  capture  of  the  son  of — discovery  of  the  body 
of  the  wife  of.  i.  156  ;  Burgoyne  advised  by,  to  send  an 
expedition  to  Bennington,  ii.  1  ;  accompanies  Colonel 
Baume  on  his  expedition  against  Bennington,  ii.  2. 

Skenesborough,  arrival  of  Burgoyne's  gun-boats  at,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  fugitives  from  Ticonderoga — efforts  of  Colonel 
Long  for  the  defence  of — reinforcements  sent  to,  by  Gen- 
eral Schuyler,  i.  494  ;  retreat  of  Colonel  Long  from,  to 
Fort  Edward — delay  of  Burgoyne  at,  i.  498,  500. 

Slidell,  John,  fruitless  mission  of,  to  Mexico,  iii.  270. 

Sloat.  Commodore,  Monterey  (in  California)  taken  posses- 
sion of  by,  iii.  329. 

Smallwood,  Colonel,  handsome  appearance  of  the  regiment 
of,  i.  299  ;  Marylanders  under,  with  the  army  in  New 
York,  i.  320  ;  regiment  of.  almost  cut  to  pieces  at  the 
battle  of  Long  island,  i.  328  ;  position  of  the  brigade  of, 
at  tlie  battle  of  Camden,  ii.  225  ;  militia  of  North  Caro- 
lina put  under  the  command  of,  ii.  287. 

Smith,  Colonel,  expedition  of,  to  seize  arms  at  Concord,  i. 
141,  143  ;  severely  wounded  when  on  his  retreat  from 
Concord,  i.  146  ;  reinforced  by  Lord  Percy,  i.  147. 


Smith,  Colonel  Persifer  F.,  at  the  siege  of  Monterey,  iii. 
306  ;  brigade  of,  commanded  by  Colonel  Harney  at  Cer- 
ro Gordo,  iii.  421 ;  command  of  the  American  forces  in 
Contreras  assumed  by,  iii.  443  ;  conduct  of,  at  Contreras, 
commended  by  General  Scott,  iii.  445. 

Smith,  Colonel,  thanks  voted  to,  by  Congress,  for  his  de- 
fence of  Fort  Mifflin,  ii.  71. 

Smith,  Joshua  Hett,  instrumentality  of,  in  procuring  a 
meeting  between  Andre'  and  Arnold,  ii.  250,  251  ;  ar- 
rested by  order  of  Washington,  on  suspicion  of  compli- 
city with  Arnold,  ii.  264. 

Smollett,  language  of,  respecting  Dunbar's  retreat,  after 
Braddock's  defeat,  i.  85. 

Smythe,  General  Alexander,  successor  of  Van  Pv.ensselaer 
in  command  on  the  Niagara  frontier  —  grandiloquent 
proclamation  issued  to  his  troops  by,  ii.  474  ;  subsequent 
inactivity  of,  ii.  475 ;  second  proclamation  issued  by — 
large  numbers  of  militia  in  the  camp  of,  ii.  477  ;  prepa- 
rations made  by,  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  ii.  478  ;  in- 
decision of,  at  Black  Rock,  ii.  479  ;  riotous  conduct  of 
his  troops,  ii.  480  ;  bloodless  duel  fought  by,  with  Gen- 
eral Porter — compelled  to  fly  to  Virginia,  to  escape  the 
indignation  of  his  troops,  ii.  481. 

Snow's  island,  stationary  camp  formed  by  General  Marion 
on,  ii.  297. 

Somers,  an  American  vessel  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie 
(note),  iii.  55. 

Sonoma,  military  post  at,  taken  by  Fremont,  iii.  327. 

South  Carolina,  ravages  of  the  British  in,  in  1779,  ii.  178; 
expedition  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  against,  in  1780,  ii.  205  ; 
operations  of  the  patriots  in,  in  the  summer  of  1781,  ii. 
335  ;  march  of  General  Greene  into,  ii.  338  ;  good  con- 
duct of  the  militia  from,  at  Quinby  bridge,  ii.  362  ;  legis- 
lature of,  convened  by  Governor  Rutledge,  in  1782,  ii. 
378. 

Spain,  independence  of  the  United  States  acknowledged 
by,  after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  ii.  61  ;  claims  of, 
to  Florida  and  Louisiana,  in  1813,  iii.  74. 

Spaniards,  dislodged  from  Mobile  by  General  Wilkinson, 
in  1813,  iii.  74;  activity  of,  in  Florida,  in  aiding  the 
British  against  the  United  States,  in  1814,  iii.  221. 

Specht,  General,  in  command  of  a  body  of  Burgoyne's 
Brunswickers.  i.  485. 

Springfield,  in  New  Jersey,  burned  by  the  British  in  1780, 
ii.  234. 

Spring  Wells,  landing  at,  of  the  British  under  General 
Brock,  ii.  439. 

Stacey,  sailing-master  on  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  reproved 
by  Paul  Jones  for  profanity,  ii.  191. 

Stansbury,  General,  ordered  by  General  Winder  to  with- 
stand the  British  at  Bladensburg,  iii.  174. 

Stark,  John  (afterward  General),  in  the  garrison  of  Fort 
William  Henry,  in  1757,  i.  98  ;  in  the  expedition  against 
Ticonderoga,  under  Abercrombie,  i.  104  ;  joins  the  pa- 
triots after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  i.  150  ;  coolness  of, 
when  under  fire,  on  his  way  to  Bunker's  hill,  i.  171  ; 
body  of  New-Hampshire  militia  under  the  command  of 
— biographical  notice  of — popularity  of,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, ii.  3  ;  refusal  of,  to  obey  the  orders  of  General 
Lincoln,  ii.  4 ;  movements  of,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bennington,  ii.  4,  5  ;  his  plan  of  attack  upon  Colonel 
Baume,  ii.  5  ;  celebrated  speech  of,  on  leading  his  men 
to  the  attack,  ii.  6  ;  good  influence  of  the  victory  ob- 
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tained  by,  ii.  7  ;  militia  under  the  command  of,  refuse 
to  remain  at  the  battle  of  Bemis's  heights,  ii.  23. 

"Star-spangled  Banner,"  when  written  —  words  of  the 
song,  iii.  200. 

Staten  island,  troops  of  General  Howe  landed  on,  i.  307  ; 
efforts  of  Knowlton  and  Mercer  to  annoy  the  British  at 
— great  accumulation  of  British  troops  at,  i.  316  ;  abun- 
dance of  tories  in,  i.  360  ;  expedition  against  the  British 
on,  under  Lord  Stirling,  ii.  204. 

Stephen,  General  Adam,  appointed  major-general  by  Con- 
gress, i.  452. 

Sterling,  General,  mortal  wound  received  by,  from  the 
random  shot  of  a  sentinel,  ii.  231. 

Steuben,  Baron  Frederick  William  Augustus,  arrival  of,  in 
the  camp  at  Valley  Forge — biographical  notice  of,  ii.  103  ; 
strongly  recommended  by  Franklin  and  Deane — compli- 
mentary letter  of,  to  Washington,  ii.  104  ;  appointed  by 
Congress  inspector-general  of  the  American  army — un- 
acquainted with  the  English  language — character  and 
personal  appearance  of,  ii.  105  ;  important  services  ren- 
dered to  the  American  army  by,  ii.  106  ;  the  condition 
of  the  army  gives  evidence  of  the  value  of  his  labors,  ii. 
168  ;  Arnold  pursued  by,  toward  the  seaboard,  ii.  311 ; 
driven  by  Phillips  and  Arnold  across  the  Appomattox, 
ii.  329  ;  deception  practised  upon,  by  Colonel  Simcoe,  at 
the  Point  of  York — junction  of,  with  Wayne  and  Lafay- 
ette, ii.  333  ;  troops  commanded  by,  at  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  ii.  395. 

Stevens,  General,  of  Virginia,  bad  conduct  of  his  militia — 
position  given  to,  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  ii.  225  ;  wound- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Guilford  courthouse,  ii.  324. 

Stevenson,  Colonel,  New- York  volunteers  under,  stationed 
in  California,  iii.  469. 

Stewart,  Captain  Charles,  active  employment  of  the  Amer- 
ican navy  urged  by,  in  1812,  ii.  443  ;  contrivances  of,  for 
protecting  the  frigate  Constellation,  iii.  30  ;  remark  of  a 
British  admiral  respecting — transferred  to  the  command 
of  the  Constitution,  iii.  31 ;  cruises  of,  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  1815,  iii.  214. 

Stewart,  Colonel,  succeeds  Lord  Bawdon  at  Orangeburg, 
ii.  363  ;  retreat  of,  to  Eutaw  Springs,  followed  by  Colo- 
nel Lee,  ii.  367  ;  attacked  by  General  Greene  at  Eutaw 
Springs,  ii.  368  ;  retreat  and  junction  of,  with  M'Arthur 
— wounded  at  Eutaw  Springs,  ii.  374  ;  command  of,  de- 
volved on  Major  Doyle,  ii.  375  ;  extensive  ravages  of,  in 
the  low  country  of  South  Carolina,  ii.  376 ;  succeeded 
by  General  Leslie,  ii.  378. 

Stillwater,  arrival  of  the  American  army  at,  under  General 
Gates,  i.  512,  ii.  21. 

Stirling,  Colonel,  American  works  at  Billingsport  taken  by, 
ii.  69. 

Stirling,  Lord,  left  in  command  of  the  troops  in  New  York 
on  the  departure  of  General  Lee — biographical  notice 
of,  i.  259  ;  General  Grant  attacked  by,  i.  326  ;  caught 
between  the  troops  of  Grant  and  Cornwallis — movements 
of,  watched  by  Washington,  from  the  heights,  i.  328  ; 
surrender  of,  to  De  Heister,  i.  329  ;  sent  to  New  Jersey 
with  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  regiments,  i.  385  ;  ap- 
pointed major-general  by  Congress,  i.  452  ;  chosen  by 
Washington  to  conduct  an  expedition  against  Staten  isl- 
and, ii.  204. 

Stobo.  Captain  Robert,  left  as  a  hostage  with  the  French 
at  Fort  Necessity,  i.  44. 


Stockton,  Commodore  Robert  F.,  operations  of,  in  Califor- 
nia, iii.  329,  330  ;  government  organized  in  California 
by,  iii.  331  ;  movements  of,  against  insurgents  at  Los 
Angeles  and  Monterey,  iii.  353  ;  aid  sent  by,  to  the  camp 
of  General  Kearney,  iii.  354;  expedition  of,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Kearney,  for  the  reduction  of  Los  Angeles, 
iii.  362. 

Stockton,  Major,  and  New-Jersey  royalists,  made  prison- 
ers by  Colonel  Nielson,  i.  454. 

Stony  Point,  capture  of,  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  1779,  ii. 
179  ;  history  of  the  capture  of,  by  Wayne,  ii.  183  ;  killed 
and  wounded  at  Wayne's  capture  of — influence  of  the 
capture  of,  upon  the  movements  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton — 
abandoned  by  Washington,  as  requiring  too  large  a  gar- 
rison— reoccupied  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  ii.  185  ;  medals 
awarded  by  Congress  to  Wayne  and  others,  engaged  in 
the  storming  of,  ii.  196. 

Story,  Joseph,  compliment  paid  to  the  American  navy  by, 
ii.  443. 

Strieker,  General,  driven  from  his  ground  by  Colonel  Brooke 
— march  of  the  British  toward  Baltimore  arrested  by,  iii. 
199. 

Strong,  Governor,  of  Massachusetts,  adverse  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  in  1813,  iii.  35. 

Sugar-loaf  hill,  commanding  Ticonderoga,  fortification  of, 
urged  by  Colonel  John  Trumbull,  i.  488  ;  importance  of, 
discovered  by  Burgoyne,  i.  491  ;  taken  possession  of,  by 
General  Phillips — christened  ''Mount  Defiance"  by  the 
British — St.  Clair  abandons  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  In- 
dependence in  consequence  of  the  British  occupation  of, 
i.  492 

Sullivan,  General  John,  Wooster  superseded  by,  in  com- 
mand of  the  American  army  in  Canada,  i.  262 ;  brief 
biographical  notice  of,  i.  274  ;  sanguine  letter  of,  from 
Canada,  i.  275;  Washington's  opinion  of  —  General 
Thompson  sent  by,  to  attack  the  British  at  Three  Riv- 
ers, i.  276  ;  contradictory  despatches  of,  i.  277,  278  ;  re- 
treat of,  from  Canada — miserable  condition  of  the  troops 
of,  as  described  by  John  Adams — retreat  of.  to  Crown 
Point,  i.  279  ;  in  charge  of  troops  on  Long  island,  with- 
out the  lines,  at  the  landing  of  General  Howe,  i.  322 ; 
negligence  of,  in  not  sending  out  patrols,  i.  326  ;  sur- 
render of,  i.  329  ;  anxiety  of,  to  exonerate  himself  from 
blame,  for  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Long  island,  i.  330  ; 
sent  on  board  Lord  Howe's  ship,  i.  336  ;  sent  with  a 
verbal  message  from  Lord  Howe  to  Congress,  i.  336,  342  ; 
Adams's  opinion  of  his  mission  from  Howe  to  Congress, 
i.  347;  junction  of  the  division  of,  with  Washington,  near 
Coryell's  ferry,  i.  414  ;  remarkable  letter  of  Washington 
to,  i.  456 ;  letter  conveyed  to,  from  Judge  Levins,  of 
Canada,  urging  him  to  betray  the  American  cause,  i. 
482 ;  charged  with  ill  conduct  at  Staten  island,  ii.  14 ; 
right  wing  commanded  by,  at  the  battle  of  the  Brandy- 
wine,  ii.  15  ;  rout  of  the  division  of,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Brandywine,  ii.  18 ;  condemned  by  public  opinion  for 
his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  the  Brandywine,  ii.  20  ;  ex- 
pedition against  the  British  on  Rhode  island  under  the 
command  of,  ii.  144  ;  movements  of,  without  the  co-op- 
eration of  D'Estaing,  ii.  145,  146  ;  indignation  of,  at  the 
conduct  of  D'Estaing,  in  refusing  to  remain  in  Newport 
— language  of  an  order  of,  in  relation  to  the  departure 
of  the  French,  ii.  147  ;  deserted  by  his  militia — skilful 
retreat  of— battle  fought  by,  with  the  British  on  Rhode 
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island,  ii.  148 ;  escape  of,  from  Rhode  island,  in  the 
night,  aided  by  Lafayette — fortunate  escape  of.  from  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  ii.  149  ;  expedition  against  the  Mohawks 
undertaken  by,  ii.  161. 

Sullivan's  island,  fort  erected  on,  by  Colonel  Moultrie,  i. 
289. 

Sumner,  General,  at  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  ii.  368. 

Sumner,  Major,  at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  iii.  421. 

Sumter,  Colonel  Thomas  (afterward  General),  biographical 
notice  of.  ii.  215  ;  scarcity  of  arms  and  ammunition  among 
the  patriots  under — body  of  royal  troops  defeated  by,  on 
the  borders  of  South  Carolina,  ii.  218  ;  patriots  flock  to 
the  standard  of — Prince  of  Wales's  regiment  cut  to  pieces 
by.  at  Hanging  Rock — patriots  in  the  Carolinas  encour- 
aged by  the  enterprises  of,  ii.  219  ;  prisoners  and  bag- 
gage-wagons intercepted  by,  on  the  Wateree — rapid  pur- 
suit of,  and  destruction  of  his  force,  by  Colonel  Tarleton, 
ii.  228  :  pursuit  of,  by  Tarleton — attempt  of  Major  We- 
myss  to  surprise,  ii.  287  ;  Tarleton  defeated  by,  near  Ti- 
ger river,  ii.  288  ;  severe  wound  received  by,  ii.  289 ; 
Fort  Granby  invested  by — escort  of  British  regulars  cap- 
tured by,  on  their  way  to  Camden — driven  from  the  in- 
vestment of  Fort  Watson  by  Lord  Rawdon — attacked  by 
Major  Fraser,  near  Camden,  ii.  336  ;  "  Raid  of  the  Dog- 
Days."  under  the  command  of,  ii.  357  ;  attack  of,  upon 
Colonel  Coates,  at  Monk's  Corner,  ii.  358  :  attack  made 
by.  on  Coates.  at  Shubrick's  plantation,  ii.  361  ;  dissat- 
isfaction of  Marion's  brigade  with  the  partiality  of — re- 
turn of.  to  the  camp  of  General  Greene,  ii.  362  ;  retire- 
ment of,  from  the  service,  ii.  366  ;  encounter  of,  with 
General  Cunningham,  ii.  376. 

Suter.  Mrs.,  General  Ross  takes  supper  at  the  house  of,  in 
Washington  —  Admiral  Cockburn  rides  his  mule  into 
the  house  of,  iii.  194. 

Sutherland.  Major,  in  command  at  Paulus  Hook,  when  sur- 
prised by  Major  Lee,  ii.  195. 

Sutter.  Captain,  his  reception  of  Colonel  Fremont,  iii.  322  ; 
horse  presented  to  Fremont  by,  iii.  327. 

Sutter's  fort,  attack  upon,  threatened  by  the  Wah-lah- 
wahlah  Indians,  iii.  352. 

Swallow,  a  British  packet,  captured  by  Commodore  Rogers, 
ii.  487. 

"  Swamp-Fox,"  a  title  given  to  General  Marion,  ii.  296. 

T. 

Tabasco,  taken  possession  of,  by  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry. 

iii.  365. 
Tacubaya.  General  Scott  establishes  his  headquarters  at, 

after  the  capture  of  Churubusco,  iii.  453. 
Talladega,  rapid  march  of  General  Jackson  to  the  relief  of 

the  fort  at.  iii.  89. 
Tallmadge,  Major,  Andre"  conveyed  to  North  Salem  by,  ii. 

259  ;  conversation  of,  with  Andre",  on  his  way  to  Tappan, 

ii.  265. 
Tallushatchee,  expedition  of  General  Coffee  against  the 

Creeks  at,  iii.  88. 
Tampa  river,  encampments  of  General  Kearney  on,  iii.  341. 
Tampico,  expedition  against,  under  General  Patterson,  iii. 

365  ;   surrender  of,   without  resistance,  to  Commodore 

Conner,  iii.  366. 
Tanacharisson,  advice  given  by,  to  Ensign  Ward.  i.  35 ; 

message  of,  to  Washington,  i.  37  ;  present  with  Wash- 
ington in  the  attack  on  Jumonville,  i.  38  ;  with  Wash- 


ington at  Fort  Necessity,  i.  41  ;  Washington  deserted 
by,  i.  42  ;  his  opinion  of  Washington  at  Fort  Necessity, 
i.  45.      . 

Tarleton,  Colonel  Banastre,  biographical  notice  of — death 
of  his  cavalry-horses  on  the  voyage  from  New  York  to 
Charleston,  ii.  206  ;  night-attack  of,  upon  Colonel  Wash- 
ington and  General  Huger,  at  Monk's  Corner,  ii.  209; 
Colonel  White  surprised  by,  at  the  Santee  river,  ii.  210  ; 
his  massacre  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Buford — commendation  bestowed  upon,  by  Cornwallis 
— ferocity  of,  denounced  in  England,  ii.  214  ;  fugitive 
militia  pursued  by,  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  ii.  226  ; 
decides  the  battle  of  Camden  with  his  dragoons,  ii.  227  ; 
Sumter's  force  pursued  and  routed  by,  ii.  229  ;  defeated 
by  Sumter  near  Tiger  river,  ii.  288;  arrival  of,  at  the 
deserted  camp  of  Morgan,  on  the  Pacolet — sent  by  Corn- 
wallis against  Morgan,  ii.  298  ;  Davidson's  riflemen  pur- 
sued by.  from  the  Catawba,  ii.  313  ;  narrow  escape  of 
General  Greene  from,  ii.  314  ;  attempt  of  Pickens  and 
Lee  to  surprise,  ii  318  ;  pursuit  of,  by  Pickens  and  Lee 
— retreat  of,  across  the  Haw  river,  ii.  320  ;  troopers  of, 
driven  back  at  Guilford  courthouse,  by  the  legion  of 
'•Light-horse  Harry,"  ii.  322;  rapid  ride  of,  with  his 
dragoons,  from  Richmond  to  Charlottesville — narrow 
escape  of  Jefferson  from,  ii.  332  :  unhorsed  in  a  cavalry- 
skirmish  near  Gloucester,  ii.  395  ;  not  invited  to  head- 
quarters after  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  ii.  406  ;  sub- 
sequent career  of,  ii.  407. 

Tarrytown.  monument  erected  at,  to  the  memorj-  of  Major 
Andre",  ii.  273. 

Tarves,  Captain,  an  American  loyalist,  death  of,  at  the 
siege  of  Savannah,  ii   202. 

Taylor,  Captain  Dick,  father  of  Zachary,  iii.  266. 

Taylor,  Captain  Zachary  (afterward  General),  his  gallant 
defence  of  Fort  Harrison,  on  the  Wabash,  ii.  458  ;  rein- 
forcements borne  to,  by  General  Hopkins,  ii.  459  ;  in- 
structions of  Mr.  Bancroft  to,  respecting  his  march  into 
Texas — force  under  the  command  of,  disembarks  at  St. 
Joseph's  island — biographical  notice  of,  iii  266  ;  activ- 
ity of,  in  the  Black  Hawk  and  Florida  wars,  iii.  267  ; 
concise  style  of  the  letters  and  despatches  of — personal 
appearance  of,  iii.  268  ;  encampment  of.  at  Corpus  Christi, 
iii.  269  ;  march  of,  from  the  Nueces  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
iii.  271  ;  attempt  of  the  Mexicans  to  prevent  his  crossing 
the  Colorado — movements  of,  toward  Point  Isabel  and 
Matamoras.  iii.  272  ;  blunt  answer  of,  to  a  deputation  of 
citizens  of  Matamoras — follows  General  Worth  to  Palo 
Alto,  iii.  273  ;  communication  addressed  to,  by  General 
Ampudia — reply  of,  to  the  communication  of  Ampudia, 
iii.  277  ;  letter  of,  to  Ampudia,  complaining  of  discour- 
tesy, iii.  279  ;  requisition  made  by,.on  the  governors  of 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  for  men — Captain  Walker  author- 
ized by,  to  raise  a  company  of  volunteers,  iii.  280  ;  or- 
der of,  to  the  army,  on  marching  out  of  Point  Isabel  to 
meet  the  Mexicans,  iii.  281  ;  coolness  in  the  midst  of 
danger  displayed  by,  at  Palo  Alto,  iii.  284  ;  preparations 
of,  for  a  visit  of  ceremony  from  Commodore  Conner,  iii. 
292  ;  volunteers  from  Louisiana  sent  back  by,  iii.  296  ; 
promoted  to  a  major-generalship,  iii.  297  :  march  of,  tow- 
ard Monterey,  iii.  299  ;  personal  exposure  of,  in  the  storm- 
ing of  Monterey,  iii.  311  ;  terms  of  surrender  granted  by, 
to  Ampudia,  at  Monterey,  iii.  313  ;  march  of.  to  Saltillo 
— plans  of,  for  retaining  his  conquests,  iii.  366  ;  concen- 
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trates  his  army  at  Victoria,  iii.  369  ;  extent  of  territory 
held  by  the  army  of,  iii.  370 ;  only  seven  thousand  vol- 
unteers left  to,  by  General  Scott,  iii.  379  ;  Saltillo  held 
by,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  Scott,  iii.  380  ;  vigilance  of, 
on  the  approach  of  Santa  Anna,  iii.  383  ;  determination 
of,  to  fall  back  to  Buena  Vista,  from  Agua  Nueva,  iii. 
384  ;  reply  of,  to  Santa  Anna's  demand  for  surrender  at 
Buena  Vista,  iii.  389  ;  coolness  of,  during  the  crisis  at 
'  Buena  Vista,  iii.  397  ;  directs  Captain  Bragg  to  use  "a 
little  more  grape,"  iii.  402;  reputation  of,  greatly  ex- 
tended by  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  iii.  403  ;  return  of, 
to  the  United  States,  iii.  469  ;  his  report  of  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista,  iii.  503. 

Tecumseh,  expedition  of  General  Harrison  against,  ii.  425  ; 
defeat  of,  by  Harrison,  at  Tippecanoe,  ii.  426  ;  Captain 
Brush  intercepted  by,  on  his  way  to  Detroit,  with  sup- 
plies for  General  Hull,  ii.  436  ;  obstinate  resistance  of, 
to  Van  Home,  at  Brownstown,  ii.  437  ;  and  the  Prophet, 
influence  of,  lessened  by  the  operations  of  Harrison,  ii. 
461 ;  mission  of,  to  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  iii.  3  ;  at- 
tempts of,  to  dissuade  General  Proctor  from  retreat  at 
Maiden,  iii.  68  ;  courage  displayed  by,  and  death  of,  at 
the  battle  of  the  Thames  — supposed  to  have  fallen  by 
the  hand  of  Colonel  R.  M.  Johnson,  iii.  70  ;  important 
influence  of  the  death  of — plans  of,  for  the  extermination 
of  the  Americans,  iii.  71  ;  speeches  of,  to  the  Creeks  and 
Seminoles,  iii.  72 ;  death  of,  fatal  to  the  power  of  the 
Prophet,  iii.  73. 

Tennessee,  early  settlement  of  Andrew  Jackson  in,  iii.  82  ; 
volunteers  of,  under  the  command  of  Jackson,  in  1813, 
iii.  84;  volunteers  from,  marched  home  by  Jackson,  in 
defiance  of  federal  authority,  iii.  85  ;  insubordination  of 
volunteers  from,  iii.  91,  93  ;  letter  of  General  Jackson  to 
the  governor  of,  iii.  95. 

Tennessee  militia,  steamboat  sent  from  New  Orleans  for, 
by  General  Jackson,  iii.  229  ;  position  of,  at  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans,  iii.  236. 

Tennessee  riflemen,  position  of,  at  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans, iii.  236. 

Ternay,  Chevalier  de,  news  of  the  coming  of,  brought  by 
Lafayette,  ii.  235 ;  death  of,  at  Newport,  ii.  327. 

Texans,  regiment  of,  at  the  storming  of  Monterey,  iii.  304. 

Texas,  independence  of,  achieved  on  the  field  of  San  Ja- 
cinto, in  1836 — admitted  into  the  Union  in  1845,  iii.  263  ; 
requisition  for  men  made  by  General  Taylor  on  the  gov- 
ernor of,  iii.  280. 

Thames,  account  of  the  battle  of,  iii.  68. 

Thames,  mouth  of,  blockaded  by  British  ships  in  1814,  iii. 
153. 

Thayer,  Major,  his  obstinate  defence  of  Fort  Mifflin,  ii.  72. 

"  Thickety  Bun,"  aicival  of  Braddock  at,  i.  73. 

Thomas,  General,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces  in  Canada,  in  1775,  i.  260  ;  retreat  of,  from 
before  Quebec,  pursued  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton.  i.  261  ;  death 
of,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  of  small-pox,  i.  262. 

Thompson,  Captain,  services  of,  at  sea,  in  the  Raleigh — 
his  attack  upon  the  Druid,  under  Captain  Carteret,  ii.  76. 

Thompson,  Colonel  (afterward  General),  attack  of,  upon 
British  soldiers  at  Leehmere's  Point,  i.  223  ;  sent  by 
General  Sullivan  to  attack  the  British  at  Three  Rivers — 
misled  by  his  Canadian  guide,  i.  276  ;  attacked  and  rout- 
ed by  General  Fraser — a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
British,  i.  277. 


Thompson,  Colonel,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  repulsed  by,  at  the 
siege  of  Charleston,  i.  293. 

Thompson,  General,  killed  in  an  attack  made  by  Osceola, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  King,  iii.  376. 

Thornton,  Captain,  sent  with  dragoons  to  reconnoitre  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  iii.  279  ;  made  prisoner  by  the  Mexi- 
cans on  the  Rio  Grande,  iii.  280  ;  return  of,  in  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  iii.  293  ;  death  of,  while  reconnoi- 
tring at  San  Antonio,  iii.  440. 

Thornton,  Colonel,  attack  made  by,  upon  General  Morgan, 
opposite  New  Orleans,  iii.  237. 

Three  Brothers,  English  brig,  capture  of,  by  the  Wasp,  in 
1814,  iii.  155. 

Three  Rivers,  in  Canada,  General  Thompson  defeated  at, 
i.  277. 

Throgg's  Point,  landing  of  General  Howe  at— re-embarka- 
tion of  Howe  at,  i.  372. 

Ticonderoga,  expedition  of  Abercrombie  against,  in  1758, 
i.  103  ;  death  of  Earl  Edward  Howe  at,  i.  104  ;  capture  of, 
by  Amherst,  i.  107  ;  secret  expedition  for  the  capture  of, 
planned  in  Connecticut,  i.  152  ;  Captain  Phelps,  Ethan 
Allen's  guide  to— capture  of,  by  Allen  and  Arnold,  i. 
154  ;  strife  between  Arnold  and  Allen  for  the  command 
of,  i.  193  ;  operations  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  against,  in 
1775,  i.  195,  197  ;  placed  by  General  Schuyler  under  the 
command  of  General  Montgomery,  i.  197  ;  artillery  con- 
veyed from,  to  Cambridge,  by  Colonel  Knox,  i.  243  ;  re- 
treat of  the  American  army  to,  on  its  way  from  Canada, 
i.  286  ;  preparations  for  the  defence  of,  against  Carleton 
— reinforcements  received  at,  from  New  England  and 
Pennsylvania,  i.  364  ;  imposing  force  collected  at,  by 
General  Gates — Carleton  retires  from,  and  withdraws 
into  Canada — small  force  left  at,  under  General  St.  Clair, 
i.  370  ;  threatening  movements  in  Canada  in  relation  to, 
i.  481  ;  supposed  by  Washington  to  be  out  of  danger,  i. 
482,  487  ;  St.  Clair  ordered  to,  by  Schuyler,  i.  482  ;  force 
at,  inadequate  for  its  defence — working-men  and  sup- 
plies sent  to,  by  Schuyler,  i.  486  ;  description  of  the 
bridge  connecting,  with  Mount  Independence,  i.  487  ; 
the  works  at,  commanded  by  Sugar-loaf  hill  and  Mount 
Hope,  i.  488  ;  stealthy  approach  of  Burgoyne  to,  i.  489  ; 
St.  Clair  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  his  position  at,  i. 
490  ;  account  given  by  Wilkinson  of  a  useless  consump- 
tion of  powder  at,  i.  491  ;  intentions  of  Burgoyne  to  in- 
vest, learned  from  an  Irish  prisoner — abandonment  of, 
by  St.  Clair,  i.  492  ;  delight  of  George  III.  on  hearing 
of  the  capture  of,  i.  496  ;  Washington  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve the  story  of  the  loss  of,  i.  497  ;  Washington  mis- 
informed as  to  St.  Clair's  means  of  defence  at,  i.  498  ; 
abandonment  of,  justified  by  St.  Clair,  on  the  ground  of 
policy,  i.  499. 

Tigress,  an  American  vessel  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie 
(note),  iii.  55. 

Tigress  and  Scorpion,  capture  of,  in  1814,  iii.  158. 

Tilly,  M.  de,  sent  to  blockade  Arnold  in  Portsmouth,  iii. 
337. 

Tippecanoe,  account  of  General  Harrison's  victory  at,  ii. 
425. 

Tlamath  Indians,  night-attack  of,  upon  Colonel  Fremont's 
party,  iii.  326. 

Tobasco,  capture  of,  by  sailors  and  marines  from  Perry's 
fleet,  iii.  416. 

Tories  in  Long  island  and  New  York,  i.  320,  360. 
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Torrejon,  General,  driven  from  the  field  of  Buena  Vista  by- 
Captain  May,  iii.  399. 

Townshend,  Colonel  George,  in  Wolfe's  expedition  against 
Quebec,  i.  109  ;  suggestions  of.  adopted  by  Wolfe,  i.  121  ; 
command  assumed  by,  on  the  death  of  Wolfe — retreat 
of  De  Bougainville  before,  i.  130. 

Treaty  of  peace  and  amity,  of  1814,  iii.  257. 

Trent,  Captain  William,  inefficiency  of,  i.  33,  36. 

Trenton,  hour  fixed  for  the  attack  upon,  i.  417  ;  Colonel 
Rahl  in  command  at,  i.  418  ;  Christmas-night  chosen  by 
Washington  for  the  attack  upon — plan  of  Washington 
for  the  attack  upon,  i.  419  ;  men  frozen  to  death  on  the 
march  to,  i.  420  ;  names  of  officers  at  the  battle  of,  i. 
420,  421  ;  comparative  losses  of  the  British  and  Ameri- 
cans at,  i.  422  ;  commendation  by  Washington  of  his 
troops  for  their  conduct  at — failure  of  General  Putnam 
to  co-operate  with  Washington  at,  i.  423  ;  good  effect 
upon  the  army  of  the  success  at,  i.  424  ;  attempt  of  the 
British  to  surprise  Wayne  and  Pulaski  at,  ii.  106. 

Treuble,  Colonel,  Indian  villages  on  the  St.  Joseph's  ta- 
ken by,  ii.  461. 

Tiiplett,  Captain,  sword  presented  to,  by  Congress,  for  his 
services  at  the  Cowpens,  ii.  302. 

Tripoli,  brilliant  exploits  of  Decatur  in  the  harbor  of,  ii. 
482-484. 

Trippe,  an  American  vessel  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie 
(note),  iii.  55. 

Trist,  Mr.  Nicholas  P.,  appointed  peace-commissioner  in 
Mexico,  iii.  429. 

Troublesome  creek,  encampment  of  General  Greene  on,  ii. 
321. 

Trumbull,  Colonel  Joseph,  insinuations  of,  against  Gen- 
eral Schuyler,  i.  458. 

Trumbull,  Governor,  row-galleys  sent  to  Washington  by, 
to  operate  against  the  Hose  and  Phoenix,  i.  313;  New- 
York  tories  consigned  to  the  keeping  of,  i.  320  ;  urged 
by  Washington  to  hasten  the  equipment  of  the  Connect- 
icut troops,  i.  450. 

Trumbull,  John,  fortification  of  Mount  Defiance,  command- 
ing Ticonderoga,  recommended  by,  i.  488. 

Tryon  county,  expedition  of  Walter  Butler  against  settlers 
in,  ii.  160. 

Tryon,  Governor,  at  the  head  of  a  tory  conspiracy,  i.  287  ; 
expedition  under,  to  destroy  stores  at  Danbury,  i.  464  ; 
retreat  of,  from  Danbury — attempt  of  Arnold  to  inter- 
cept— pursuit  of,  by  Wooster,  i.  466  ;  retreat  of,  to  his 
ships,  covered  by  sailors  and  marines  of  Sir  William 
Erskine,  i.  468;  copies  of  Lord  North's  "conciliatory 
bills"  sent  to  Washington  by — resolutions  of  Congress 
offering  pardon  sent  to,  by  Washington,  ii.  112  ;  ma- 
rauding expeditions  of,  into  Connecticut,  ii.  180,  181  ; 
saltworks  destroyed  by,  at  Horseneck,  ii.  180;  procla- 
mation to  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut  issued  by,  ii. 
181  ;  excuse  given  by,  for  his  burning  of  houses  in  Nor- 
vvalk — thoroughly  disliked  by  the  English  people — Fair- 
held  and  Norwalk,  in  Connecticut,  laid  in  ashes  by,  ii. 
182 ;  conduct  of,  in  Connecticut,  approved  by  Lord  George 
Germain,  ii.  183. 

Tupper,  General,  failure  of,  at  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee, 
ii.  508. 

Tuspan,  unsuccessful  attempt  made  upon,  by  Commodore 
Conner,  iii.  366  ;  capture  of,  by  Commodore  Perry,  iii. 
416. 


Tweesdale,  marquis  of,  pursued  by  General  Scott  to  the 
Chippewa,  iii.  160. 

Twiggs,  General  David  E.,  position  of,  in  the  American 
camp  on  the  Rio  Grande,  iii.  278  ;  march  of,  to  Monte- 
rey, iii.  297  ;  brigade  under  the  command  of,  at  Lobos 
island,  iii.  411  ;  march  of,  toward  Jalapa,  iii.  417  ;  po- 
sition assigned  to,  by  General  Scott,  at  Cerro  Gordo,  iii. 
419  ;  Mexican  attack  repulsed  by,  iii.  437  ;  attack  upon 
Contreras  led  by,,  iii.  442  ;  San  Angel  occupied  by,  at 
the  siege  of  Mexico,  iii.  453. 

Tynes,  Colonel,  surprised  and  defeated  by  Marion  on  the 
Black  river,  ii.  296. 

Tyng,  Edward,  in  the  colonial  expedition  against  Louis- 
burg,  i.  8. 

Typees,  expedition  of  Captain  Porter  against  the,  iii.  144. 

U. 

United  States,  frigate,  capture  of  the  Macedonian  by,  ii. 
485  ;  shut  in  the  Thames  by  the  British  cruisers,  in  1815, 
iii.  217. 

Utrecht,  treaty  of,  fatal  to  French  dominion  in  America — 
Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  treaty  of,  i.  6. 

V. 

Valencia,  General,  posted  by  Santa  Anna  at  San  Angel,  iii. 
440  ;  disobeys  Santa  Anna,  aud  marches  to  a  hill  beyond 
Contreras,  iii.  441  ;  strongly  intrenched  camp  of,  at  Con- 
treras, iii.  442  ;  a  victory  claimed  by,  and  announced  by 
Santa  Anna  to  his  soldiers,  iii.  444. 

Vallejo,  General,  taken  prisoner  in  California  by  Colonel 
Fremont,  iii.  327. 

Valley  Forge,  description  of,  as  it  was  during  the  Revolu- 
tion— Washington's  reasons  for  selecting,  for  winter- 
quarters,  ii.  81  ;  destitution  of  the  American  army  at, 
ii.  82,  83  ;  description  of  the  huts  erected  at,  ii.  82  ;  tes- 
timony of  Lafayette  to  the  sufferings  of  the  army  at,  ii. 
84  ;  letters  of  Generals  Huntington  and  Varnum,  in  re- 
lation to  the  sufferings  of  the  troops  at — anecdote  of 
Washington  overheard  at  prayer  at,  ii.  85  ;  Washington's 
commendation  of  the  patience  of  the  troops  at — Wash- 
ington authorized  by  Congress  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  the  troops  at,  by  force,  ii.  86  ;  camp-fever  in,  and  de- 
sertions from  the  army  at,  ii.  87  ;  committee  of  Congress 
visit,  ii.  101  ;  Mrs.  Washington  and  other  ladies  in  the 
camp  at — arrival  of  General  Charles  Lee  and  Ethan  Al- 
len in  the  camp  at,  ii.  102  ;  arrival  of  Baron  Steuben  in 
the  camp  at,  ii.  103  ;  reception  at.  of  the  news  of  the 
treaty  with  France,  ii.  110  ;  rejoicings  in  the  camp  at,  ii. 
Ill  ;  camp  at,  broken  up  by  Washington,  ii.  117. 

Valparaiso,  arrival  of  the  Essex  at,  iii.  124  ;  meeting  of 
the  Essex  and  the  Phoebe  in  the  harbor  of,  iii.  148  ;  bat- 
tle between  the  Essex  and  the  Phoebe  witnessed  by  in- 
habitants of,  iii.  150. 

Valverde,  march  of  Colonel  Doniphan  from,  to  Dona  Ana, 
iii.  405. 

Van  Braam,  left  as  a  hostage  with  the  French  at  Fort  Ne- 
cessity, i.  44. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Colonel,  with  Gates  at  Stillwater,  ii.  21. 

Van  Home,  Major,  attacked  by  British  and  Indians  in  am- 
bush, near  Brownstown,  ii.  437. 

Van  Rensselaer,  a  leader  of  the  Canadian  insurgents,  in 
1837 — Navy  island  taken  possession  of  by,  iii.  377. 

Van  Rensselaer,  General  Stephen,  large  force  under  the 
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command  of.  on  the  Niagara  river,  in  1812,  ii.  462  ;  mil- 
itary ardor  of  the  troops  under,  ii.  465  ;  attack  of,  upon 
Queenstown,  ii.  466  ;  severe  wounds  received  by,  in  the 
attack  on  Queenstown,  ii.  467  ;  militia  refuse  to  follow, 
to  Queenstown,  ii.  469  ;  command  on  the  Niagara  fron- 
tier resigned  by — succeeded  by  General  Smythe,  ii.  474. 

Van  Wart,  Isaac,  one  of  the  Cow-boys  who  arrested  Major 
Andre,  ii.  257  ;  burial-place  of,  ii.  273. 

Varnum,  appointed  brigadier-general  by  Congress,  i.  452  ; 
letters  of,  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  army  at 
Valley  Forge,  ii.  87. 

Vasquez,  General,  death  of,  at  Cerro  Gordo,  iii.  423. 

Vaudreuil,  Rigaud  de,  expedition  of,  against  Fort  William 
Henry,  i.  97  :  capitulation  of,  to  General  Amherst,  at 
Montreal,  i.  134. 

Vaughan,  Colonel,  Grand  battery  at  Louisburg  taken  by, 
i.  17. 

Vaughan,  General,  Esopus  burned  by  the  British  under 
the  command  of,  ii.  37. 

Venango,  a  French  fort  on  the  Alleghany,  i.  34. 

Vera  Cruz,  force  organized  for  the  attack  upon,  iii.  370 ; 
General  Scott's  plans  of  operations  for  the  reduction  of, 
iii.  510,  511  ;  troops  collected  by  Scott  for  the  reduction 
of,  iii.  379  ;  preparations  of  Scott  for  an  attack  upon,  iii. 
412  ;  bombardment  of — surrender  of,  by  General  Lan- 
dero,  to  Scott,  iii.  414  ;  General  Worth  appointed  gov- 
ernor of — rations  distributed  to  the  poor  of,  iii.  415; 
Scott's  basis  of  operations,  iii.  417  ;  defenders  of,  as- 
persed by  Santa  Anna,  iii.  431. 

Vergennes,  attempt  of  Captain  Pring  to  destroy  American 
vessels  at,  iii.  116. 

Vergennes,  Count  de,  influence  of  the  arguments  of  Colo- 
nel Laurens  upon,  ii.  387. 

Verplanck's  Point,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  lands  at,  to  deceive 
Putnam,  ii.  33  ;  capture  of,  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in 
1779,  ii.  179  ;  guns  of  Stony  Point  turned  upon,  by  Gen- 
eral Wayne,  ii.  185. 

Victoria,  divisions  of  General  Taylor's  army  concentrated 
at,  iii.  369. 

Vigilante,  a  French  sixty-four  gun  ship,  captured  by  Com- 
modore Warren,  in  1745,  i.  21  ;  effect  of  the  news  of  the 
capture  of,  on  the  inhabitants  of  Louisburg — letter  of 
the  commander  of,  to  Duchambon,  i.  25. 

Ville  de  Paris,  flag-ship  of  De  Grasse,  visit  of  Washington 
to,  ii.  392. 

Vincennes,  recovery  of  the  fort  at,  from  the  British,  by 
Major  Clarke,  ii.  177  ;  large  force  of  western  cavalry 
assembled  at,  under  General  Hopkins,  ii.  459. 

Vincent,  General,  pursuit  of,  by  Generals  Chandler  and 
Winder,  after  the  capture  of  Fort  George,  iii.  14. 

Vinton,  Captain,  gallantry  of,  at  the  siege  of  Monterey, 
iii.  308  ;  death  of,  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  iii.  414. 

Viomenil,  Baron  de,  sails  from  Newport  to  attack  Arnold 
at  Portsmouth,  ii.  328  ;  British  redoubt  at  Yorktown 
stormed  by,  ii.  397. 

Virginia,  a  frigate,  capture  of,  in  the  Chesapeake,  by  the 
British,  on  her  first  cruise,  ii.  154. 

Virginia,  levy  of  troops  in,  urged  by  Patrick  Henry,  i.  238  ; 
ravages  of  the  British  in,  in  1779,  ii.  179  ;  bad  conduct 
of  the  militia  from,  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  ii.  226  ; 
expedition  against,  intrusted  to  Arnold,  ii.  304  ;  good 
conduct  of  the  militia  from,  at  the  battle  of  Guilford 
courthouse,  ii.  324  ;  ravages  of  Phillips  and  Arnold  in,  ii. 


329  ;  amount  of  British  devastations  in,  ii.  335  ;  alarm 
caused  in,  by  the  invasion  of  Cornwallis,  ii.  383  ;  deter- 
mination of  Washington  and  Rochambeau  to  attack  the 
British  in,  ii.  384  ;  terror  of  British  invasion  in,  in  1813, 
iii.  33  ;  defensive  measures  of,  in  1814,  iii.  170. 

Virginians,  company  of,  fired  upon  by  British  soldiers,  in 
Braddock's  defeat,  i.  78. 

Vixen,  an  American  cruiser,  capture  of,  by  Sir  James  Lucas 
Yeo,  iii.  24. 

Vulture,  British  sloop-of-war,  sent  to  Teller's  Point,  to  fa- 
cilitate a  meeting  between  Arnold  and  Andre- — corre- 
spondence of  Arnold  with  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson  on 
board  of,  ii.  248  ;  fired  upon,  from  Teller's  Point,  ii.  252  ; 
escape  of  Arnold  to,  after  the  exposure  of  his  treason, 
ii.  261. 

W. 

Wadsworth,  General,  gallantry  of,  at  the  battle  of  Queens- 
town, ii.  467  ;  chief  command  given  up  by,  to  Colonel 
Winfield  Scott,  ii.  468. 

Wah-lah-wah-lah  Indians,  attack  on  Sutter's  fort  threat- 
ened by,  iii.  352  ;  pacification  of,  by  Fremont,  iii.  353. 

Waldeckers,  about  fifty  made  prisoners  by  an  equal  num- 
ber of  militia,  i.  448. 

Walker,  Captain,  appointed  his  aid  by  Baron  Steuben,  ii. 
105. 

Walker,  Captain,  authorized  by  General  Taylor  to  raise  a 
company  of  volunteers — camp  of,  set  upon  by  Mexicans 
in  his  absence,  iii.  280. 

Wallace,  Captain,  attempted  treasonable  correspondence 
of  Doctor  Church  with,  i.  218  ;  brutality  of,  i.  227  ;  an- 
ecdotes of,  i.  227,  228  ;  depredations  of,  in  Rhode  Island, 
i.  228. 

Wallace,  Sir  James,  capture  of  his  ship  Experiment  by  the 
fleet  of  D'Estaing,  ii.  198. 

Walpole,  Horace,  remarks  of,  respecting  colonial  affairs  in 
1756— '7,  i.  96,  99  ;  character  of  Burgoyne,  as  described 
by,  i.  484  ;  language  of,  in  relation  to  Wolfe's  victory  at 
Quebec,  i.  132  ;  language  of,  in  relation  to  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  i.  152  ;  his  account  of  Lafayette's  challenge 
to  the  earl  of  Carlisle  (note),  ii.  115. 

Ward,  Ensign,  surrender  of,  to  Contrecoeur,  i.  35. 

Ward,  General  Artemas,  experience  gained  by,  under  Ab- 
ercrombie,  i.  159  ;  aid  sent  by,  to  Colonel  Prescott,  on 
Breed's  hill,  i.  166. 

Ward's  Point,  Staten  island,  house  still  standing  on,  in 
which  Lord  Howe  received  the  committee  from  Con- 
gress, i.  345. 

Warner,  Colonel  Seth,  supersedes  Ethan  Allen  in  command 
of  the  "Green-Mountain  Boys,"  i.  199;  services  ren- 
dered by  "Green-Mountain  Boys"  under,  i.  201  ;  oppor- 
tune arrival  of,  with  his  "Green-Mountain  Boys,"  at 
the  battle  of  Bennington,  ii.  6. 

War  of  1812,  causes  of  the,  ii.  413  ;  debate  in  Congress  pre- 
ceding, ii.  423  ;  sections  of  the  country  in  favor  of,  and 
opposed  to,  ii.  428  ;  inadequate  preparations  made  for,  ii. 
430  ;  speech  of  Daniel  Webster  against,  iii.  113  ;  finan- 
cial difficulties  produced  by,  iii.  211 ;  Alison's  admiration 
of  American  naval  skill  and  gallantry  in — American  and 
British  captures  of  vessels  during,  iii.  220  ;  appendix  to 
chapters  on,  iii.  243. 

Warren,  Commodore,  aid  refused  by,  in  the  expedition 
against  Louisburg,  i.  12  ;  arrival  of,  with  his  fleet,  at 
Canseau,  i.  14 ;  friendly  intercourse  of,  with  Pepperell, 
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i.  20  ;  impatience  of,  at  the  slow  progress  of  the  siege  of 
Louisburg,  i.  21,  22  ;  the  French  ship  Vigilante  captured 
by,  i.  21  ;  rivalry  between,  and  Pepperell,  i.  27  ;  made 
an  admiral  by  the  British  government,  i.  29. 

Warren,  Doctor  Joseph,  warning  of  the  approach  of  Colo- 
nel Smith  sent  to  Concord  by,  i.  141  ;  narrow  escape  of, 
at  the  battle  of  Lexington,  i.  148  ;  services  volunteered 
by,  as  a  private  soldier,  at  Breed's  hill,  i.  171  ;  death  of, 
at  Breed's  hill,  i.  177  ;  universal  grief  for  the  death  of— 
biographical  notice  of,  i.  179. 

Warren,  Major,  left  by  General  Taylor  at  Agua  Nueva  with 
a  garrison,  iii.  382. 

Warren,  Sir  John  Borlase,  large  British  fleet  under  the 
command  of,  sent  to  the  American  coasts  in  1813,  iii.  29. 

Warrington,  Captain,  cruise  of,  in  the  Peacock,  in  1814, 
iii.  155  ;  cruise  of,  in  the  Peacock,  in  1815,  iii.  218  ;  the 
East-Indiaman  Nautilus  captured  and  restored  by,  iii. 
220. 

Washington,  Augustine,  letter  of  Washington  to,  in  re- 
lation to  the  loss  of  Fort  Washington,  i.  392. 

Washington,  Captain,  position  of  his  battery  at  Buena 
Vista,  iii.  388. 

Washington,  Captain  William,  important  service  rendered 
by,  at  the  battle  of  Trenton,  i.  421  ;  Colonel  Hamilton 
and  others  made  prisoners  by,  from  Tarleton's  dragoons, 
ii.  206  ;  surprise  of,  at  Monk's  Corner,  by  Tarleton,  ii. 
209  ;  Colonel  Rugely  and  his  command  made  prisoners- 
of-war  by,  ii.  295  ;  body  of  tories  attacked  and  defeated 
by,  near  Hammond's  store,  ii.  297  ;  activity  of,  at  the 
battle  of  the  Cowpens,  ii.  301  ;  personal  conflict  of,  with 
Tarleton — silver  medal  presented  to,  by  Congress,  for  his 
services  at  the  Cowpens,  ii.  302  ;  services  rendered  by, 
at  the  battle  of  Guilford  courthouse,  ii.  324  ;  services  of, 
at  Hobkirk's  hill,  ii.  341,  343;  humanity  of,  injurious 
to  his  cause  at  Hobkirk's  hill — Captain  Coffin's  party 
surprised  by,  after  the  battle,  ii.  343  ;  service  rendered 
by,  on  the  lower  Santee,  ii.  366  ;  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  ii.  371. 

Washington  city,  alarm  in,  on  the  approach  of  the  Brit- 
ish, in  1813,  iii.  35  ;  march  of  the  British  upon,  in  1814, 
iii.  172  ;  great  consternation  among  the  inhabitants  of, 
on  the  approach  of  the  British — vessels  and  stores  at, 
burned,  iii.  190  ;  ravages  of  the  British  in,  iii.  193  ;  ter- 
rible tempest  at,  while  occupied  by  the  British,  iii.  194  ; 
sudden  retreat  of  the  British  from,  at  night,  iii.  196  ; 
return  of  President  Madison  and  General  Armstrong  to, 
iii.  197. 

Washington,  George,  sent  as  commissioner  to  the  French 
on  Lake  Erie,  in  1753,  i.  33;' slow  progress  of,  toward 
Little  Meadows,  i.  36  ;  attack  of,  upon  the  party  of  Ju- 
monville,  i.  38  ;  Fort  Necessity  surrendered  by,  to  Do 
Villiers,  i.  43  ;  little  justice  done  to.  in  England — slan- 
dered by  the  French,  i.  46  ;  invited  by  Braddock  to  be- 
come one  of  his  aids,  i.  57  ;  his  advice  asked  by  Brad- 
dock  at  Little  Meadows,  i.  70  ;  his  sickness  at  '■  Great 
Crossings,"  i.  72  ;  rejoins  Braddock  at  "  Thickety  Bun," 
i.  73  ;  miraculous  escape  of,  at  Braddock' s  defeat,  i  78 ; 
Braddock's  retreat  covered  by,  i.  79  ;  horse  and  negro- 
servant  left  to,  by  Braddock — funeral-service  read  by,  at 
the  burial  of  Braddock,  i.  81  ;  sentiments  expressed  by, 
on  hearing  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  i.  151 ; 
nominated  by  John  Adams  as  commander-in-chief,  i. 
157  ;  language  of.  on  accepting  his  appointment  as  com- 
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mander-in-chief,  i.  158  ;  ancestry  of— biographical  no- 
tice of — birthplace  of— mother  of,  i.  182  ;  school-days  of 
—  midshipman's  warrant  obtained  for,  i.  183;  land  of 
Lord  Fairfax  surveyed  by — early  initiation  of,  into  mil- 
itary life — visit  of,  to  Barbadoes.  in  company  with  his 
brother  Lawrence,  i.  184  ;  marriage  of— called  to  take 
command  of  the  continental  army  at  Cambridge — per- 
sonal appearance  of,  i.  185  ;  command  of  the  continental 
army  assumed  by,  i.  186  ;  desire  of,  for  the  commence- 
ment of  active  operations  against  the  British  in  Boston 
— New  England  disaffected  toward,  i.  214  ;  small  fleet 
of  schooners  fitted  out  by,  i.  219  ;  annoyance  of,  at  the 
mutinous  conduct  of  the  Connecticut  troops,  i.  224  ;  ap- 
peal made  by,  to  the  patriotism  of  the  continental  army 
— cause  for  anxiety  in  the  mind  of,  i.  232  ;  news  of  the 
death  of  Montgomery  received  by — unable  to  move  for 
want  of  troops  and  ammunition,  i.  234  ;  honors  paid  to, 
by  Congress,  for  his  services  at  Boston,  i.  256  ;  his  opin- 
ion of  the  British  plans  for  negotiation,  i.  270  ;  cares  and 
perplexities  of,  when  in  New  York,  i.  271  ;  conspiracy 
to  capture  the  person  of,  and  massacre  his  principal  offi- 
cers— influence  of,  used  with  Congress,  for  an  increase 
of  the  army,  i.  286  ;  order  issued  by,  in  anticipation  of 
the  encounter  with  General  Howe's  forces,  i.  302  ;  com- 
miseration felt  by,  for  the  helpless  in  New  York,  i.  321  ; 
anxiety  of,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Long  island  — ac- 
tivity of,  during  the  retreat  from  Long  island,  i.  336  ; 
little  confidence  felt  by,  in  his  troops,  i.  338  ;  annoyance 
of,  at  the  bad  conduct  of  militia  and  Connecticut  troops, 
i.  350  ;  remarks  of,  upon  the  necessity  of  reorganizing 
the  American  army,  i.  358  ;  his  opinion  upon  militia — 
his  efforts  to  prevent  the  practice  of  plundering,  i  359  ; 
anxiety  of,  lest  he  should  be  left  without  troops,  i.  383  ; 
perplexity  of,  as  to  the  movements  of  General  Howe,  i. 
386  ;  letter  of,  to  his  brother  Augustine,  in  relation  to 
the  loss  of  Fort  Washington— unsuspicious  of  duplicity 
on  the  part  of  General  Lee,  i.  396  ;  duplicity  of  Lee  and 
Colonel  Reed  discovered  by,  i.  399  ;  gravity  of  his  man- 
ner after  crossing  the  Delaware — confidence  of,  in  final 
success — increased  powers  given  to,  by  Congress,  i.  414  ; 
letter  of,  to  Congress,  touching  the  difficulties  of  his  po- 
sition— formation  of  a  standing  army  recommended  to 
Congress  by,  i.  415  ;  endowed  by  Congress  with  the  pow- 
ers of  dictator,  i.  429  ;  resolution  of  Congress  conferring 
the  dictatorship  upon,  i.  430  ;  dangerous  position  of,  on 
the  field  of  battle  at  Princeton,  i.  434  ;  anxiety  felt  for 
the  safety  of,  at  the  battle  of  Princeton,  i.  435  ;  perplex- 
ity of,  with  regard  to  the  claims  of  foreign  officers,  i. 
451,  470  ;  anxiety  of,  respecting  the  recruitment  of  a 
new  army,  i.  451  ;  colonels  of  the  new  army  appointed 
by,  i.  452  ;  appreciation  of,  in  Europe — language  of  Botta 
and  Horace  Walpole  respecting,  i.  454  ;  affectionate  treat- 
ment of  Hamilton  by,  i.  460  ;  preference  of,  for  natives, 
for  places  of  trust  — life-guard  of,  how  composed,  i.  472  ; 
language  of,  respecting  the  extravagance  and  dishonesty 
of  some  of  his  officers  at  Morristown,  i.  474  ;  perplexity 
of,  as  to  the  movements  of  the  British  on  Staten  island 
and  the  Hudson,  i  481  ;  unwilling  to  believe  the  story 
of  the  loss  of  Ticonderoga,  i.  497  ;  misinformed  as  to  St. 
Clair's  means  of  defence  at  Ticonderoga,  i.  498  ;  letter, 
addressed  to  Burgoyne,  put  into  the  hands  of— perplexi- 
ties of,  as  to  the  movements  of  the  British,  shown  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  Augustine— camp  of,  removed  to 


Germantown,  i.  503;  first  meeting  of,  with  Lafayette, 
i.  504  ;  movements  of,  before  the  battle  of  the  Brandy- 
wine,  ii.  15  ;  retreat  of,  to  Gei  mantown,  after  the  battle 
of  the  Brandywine,  ii.  62  ;  overheard  in  private  prayer 
at  Valley  Forge  — humanity  of,  evinced  in  his  sympathy 
with  the  suffering  troops  at  Valley  Forge,  ii.  85  ;  en- 
campment of,  at  Fredericksburg,  ii.  157  ;  remarks  of, 
respecting  the  low  character  of  public  men  in  1778,  ii. 
166  ;  hospitalities  of,  in  camp,  ii  168;  honors  bestowed 
upon,  by  Louis  XVI.,  ii.  237  ;  conference  of,  with  Count 
Roehambeau,  at  Hartford,  ii.  247  ;  design  of  Arnold  to 
capture,  ii.  253  ;  visit  of,  to  Mount  Vernon,  after  six 
years'  absence,  ii  387  ;  personal  exposure  of,  at  the  siege 
of  Yorktown,  ii.  396,  398,  399  ;  Stuart's  portrait  of.  saved 
by  Mrs.  Madison,  iii.  192. 

Washington,  Lawrence,  a  friend  of  Wentworth  and  Ver- 
non, i.  183. 

Washington,  Lund,  supplies  given  by,  to  a  British  cruiser, 
to  save  Mount  Vernon,  ii.  329. 

Washington,  Mrs  ,  arrival  of,  at  the  camp  at  Cambridge, 
i.  225  ;  leaves  New  York  for  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  land- 
ing of  Sir  William  Howe  on  Long  island,  i.  323  ;  in  the 
camp  at  Valley  Forge,  ii.  102. 

Wasp,  sloop  of- war,  British  brig  Frolic  captured  by,  ii.  488  ; 
cruise  of,  in  1814,  iii.  154  ;  the  Atalanta  and  the  Avon 
captured  by  —  supposed  to  have  foundered  at  sea,  iii. 
155. 

Waterbury,  General,  taken  prisoner  on  board  the  Wash- 
ington, in  the  naval  engagement  on  Lake  Champlain — 
remark  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  to — released  on  parole,  i. 
369. 

Watson,  Colonel,  death  of,  at  the  storming  of  Monterey, 
iii.  302. 

Watson,  Lieutenant,  gallant  conduct  of,  in  the  Argus,  in 
the  action  with  the  British  brig  Pelican,  iii.  26. 

Wayne,  General  Anthony,  appointed  brigadier-general  by 
Congress,  i.  452  ;  contempt  of,  for  the  British  soldiers, 
i.  473  ;  defeat  of,  by  General  Grey,  near  the  Schuylkill, 
ii.  63  ;  impetuous  attack  of,  upon  the  British  at  German- 
town,  ii.  66  ;  Philadelphia  and  Bucks  counties  laid  waste 
by,  ii.  107  ;  services  of,  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  ii. 
120  ;  scheme  of  Cornwallis  and  Knyphausen  to  surprise, 
at  New  Tappan,  ii.  158  ;  willingness  of,  to  carry  out  plans 
of  Washington,  ii.  180  ;  account  of  his  capture  of  Stony 
Point,  ii.  183 ;  wounded  in  the  head,  while  ascending 
the  ramparts  at  Stony  Point,  ii.  184  ;  letter  written  by, 
to  Washington,  announcing  the  capture  of  Stony  Point, 
ii.  185  ;  testimony  of,  as  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  at  Morristown — mutiny  of  the  troops  under 
the  command  of,  at  Morristown,  ii.  305  ;  led  by  a  strata- 
gem to  make  an  attack  on  Cornwallis  at  James  river,  ii. 
334  ;  British  driven  out  of  Georgia  by,  ii.  378  ;  Charles- 
ton taken  possession  of  by.  on  the  departure  of  the  Brit- 
ish— subsequent  career  of  (note),  ii.  379. 

Weatherford,  a  Creek  chief,  massacre  at  Fort  Mims  by  In- 
dians led  by,  iii.  77  ;  defeat  of,  by  General  Claiborne,  iii. 
98  ;  unexpected  presence  of,  at  General  Jackson's  quar- 
ters—noble surrender  made  by,  iii.  103. 
Weathersfield,  interview  of  Washington  with  Eochambeau 

at,  ii.  381. 
Webb,  Colonel,  precipitate  flight  of.   on  the  approach  of 

Montcalm,  i.  96. 
Webb,  Samuel  B.,  appointed  colonel  by  Washington,  i.  452. 


Webster,  Captain  Fletcher,  left  with  artillery  for  the  de- 
fence of  Saltillo,  iii.  382  :  General  Minon  repulsed  by,  at 
Saltillo,  iii.  401. 

Webster,  Colonel,  communications  of  Charleston  by  the 
Cooper  river  cut  off  by,  ii.  210. 

Webster,  Daniel,  speech  of,  against  the  war  of  1812,  iii. 
113. 

Weeden,  appointed  brigadier-general  by  Congress,  i.  452. 

Wemyss,  Major,  devastations  of,  on  the  Pedee  and  Black 
rivers,  ii.  278  ;  attempt  of,  to  surprise  Sumter,  ii  287  ; 
wounded  and  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Sumter,  ii.  288. 

Westchester,  line  across  the  county  of,  occupied  by  French 
and  American  troops,  ii.  383. 

West  Point,  selected  as  a  suitable  site  for  a  fort,  ii.  107  ; 
fortification  of.  intrusted  to  Kosciusko— fort  erected  at, 
called  Fort  Clinton,  ii.  108  ;  General  Putnam  stationed 
at.  with  two  brigades,  in  1778,  ii.  157  ;  anxiety  of  Wash- 
ington for  the  preservation  of,  ii.  180  ;  headquarters  of 
Washington  at,  ii.  185  ;  command  of,  solicited  and  ob- 
tained by  Arnold,  ii.  240  ;  plans  of,  furnished  to  Major 
Andre  by  Arnold— troops  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  embarked 
for  the  purpose  of  capturing,  ii.  253. 

Wexhaw  settlement,  the  native  place  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
iii.  79. 

Whipple,  Commodore,  uses  made  by,  of  his  fleet,  for  the 
defence  of  Charleston,  in  1780,  ii.  207,  208. 

White,  Colonel  John,  five  British  ships  captured  by,  with 
the  aid  of  five  men,  ii.  202. 

White,  Colonel,  surprise  of,  by  Tarleton,  at  the  Santee 
river,  ii.  210. 

White,  General,  cruel  and  unwise  conduct  of,  toward  the 
Hillabee  tribe  of  Creeks,  iii.  93. 

Whitefield.  Reverend  George,  advice  given  by,  to  William 
Pepperell,  i.  9. 

Whitehaven,  attempt  of  Paul  Jones  to  burn  the  shipping 
in  the  harbor  of,  ii.  152. 

Whitemarsh,  reinforcements  from  the  Northern  army  re- 
ceived by  Washington  at.  ii.  77  ;  Washington's  camp  at, 
threatened  by  the  British,  ii.  79  ;  withdrawal  of  the  Brit- 
ish from,  in  the  night,  ii.  81. 

White  Plains,  approach  of  Sir  William  Howe's  army  tow- 
ard— Washington's  headquarters  established  at — services 
of  Colonel  Glover  at,  i.  375  ;  fortified  camp  prepared  by 
Washington  at,  i.  376  ;  battle  of— bad  conduct  of  militia 
at.  i  378  ;  gallantry  displayed  at,  by  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, i.  379  ;  wretched  condition  of  the  American  troops 
at,  i.  380  ;  General  Howe  awaits  reinforcements  at — Brit- 
ish grenadier  taken  prisoner  at,  by  a  boy,  i.  381  ;  retreat 
of  Washington  from — courthouse  and  other  buildings 
burned  at,  i.  382;  withdrawal  of  the  British  from,  i. 
383  ;  Washington  at,  in  1778,  ii.  157. 

Wilkinson,  Major  (afterward  General),  his  account  of  the 
capture  of  General  Lee  by  Colonel  Harcourt,  i.  408  ;  es- 
cape of,  after  the  capture  of  Lee,  i.  413  ;  life  of  Major 
Ackland  saved  by,  at  Bemis's  heights,  ii.  42  ;  sole  Amer- 
ican witness  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  ii.  57  ;  made 
brigadier-general  by  Congress,  on  delivering  the  news 
of  Burgoyne  s  surrender,  ii.  60;  instrumentality  of,  in 
exposing  Conway's  cabal,  ii  99,  100  ;  Spanish  posts  at 
and  near  Mobile  taken  by,  in  1813,  iii.  74  ;  summoned  to 
take  command  of  the  Northern  army,  iii.  75  ;  invasion 
of  Canada  intrusted  to,  in  the  fall  of  1813,  iii.  104  ;  op- 
erations of,  against  Montreal,  iii.  107  ;  refusal  of  General 
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Hampton  to  co-operate  with,  iii.  109  ;  the  Boston  Gazette 
on  the  ill  success  of,  in  the  invasion  of  Canada,  iii.  110  ; 
failure  of  his  attack  on  La  Colle  mill — retirement  of, 
from  the  army— succeeded  in  his  command  hy  General 
George  Izard,  iii.  116. 

Willett.  Colonel,  successful  sortie  made  by,  from  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  i   513. 

Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  public  property  in,  destroyed 
by  Phillips  and  Arnold,  ii.  329  ;  arrival  of  Washington 
and  Kochambeau  at,  ii.  391  ;  rendezvous  of  the  allies  at, 
ii.  392. 

Williams,  Colonel,  at  the  battle  of  King's  mountain,  ii. 
281  ;  mortal  wound  received  by,  at  King's  mountain, 
ii.  284. 

Williams.  Colonel  Ephraim,  sent  by  Colonel  Johnson  to 
meet  Dieskau,  i.  88  ;  utterly  routed  by  Dieskau,  i.  89. 

Williams,  Colonel  Otho  Holland,  cruel  treatment  of,  as  a 
prisoner,  in  New  York,  i.  441  ;  remonstrates  with  Gen- 
eral Gates  on  his  precipitate  march  toward  Camden — 
advice  given  by,  to  Gates,  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  ii. 
226  ;  retreat  of  General  Greene  to  the  Dan  covered  by — 
rapid  retreat  of,  to  the  Dan,  ii.  316  ;  driven  across  the 
Haw  by  Cornwallis,  ii.  321  ;  Maryland  brigade  led  by,  at 
Hobkirk's  hill,  ii.  341  ;  at  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs, 
ii.  368. 

Williams,  David,  one  of  the  Cow-boys  who  arrested  Major 
Andre",  ii.  257  ;  burial-place  of,  ii.  273. 

Williamson,  General,  made  prisoner  by  Colonel  Hayne,  ii. 
364;  rescued  by  British  cavalry,  ii.  365. 

Wilson,  Colonel,  Barita  taken  possession  of  by,  iii.  293. 

Winchester,  General,  General  Harrison  superseded  by — 
prudent  approach  of,  to  Fort  Defiance,  ii.  460;  winter 
expedition  of,  to  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  ii.  508  ; 
Frenchtown  surrendered  by,  to  General  Proctor,  ii.  509. 

Winder,  General,  new  military  district  in  the  South  placed 
under  the  command  of,  in  1814,  iii  170  ;  requisitions 
made  by,  upon  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  for  militia — 
long  absence  of,  on  a  reconnoitring  expedition — rapid  re- 
treat of  the  army  of,  toward  Washington,  on  the  approach 
of  the  British,  iii.  173  ;  perplexity  of,  respecting  the 
movements  of  the  British — interfered  with,  by  Madison 
and  Monroe,  in  the  management  of  his  troops,  iii.  174; 
statement  of,  respecting  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Bla- 
densburg  (note),  iii.  176;  sent  to  the  Niagara  frontier, 
iii  188  ;  return  of,  to  civil  life — unusual  funeral  honors 
paid  to,  iii    189. 

Winslow,  General,  sent  by  Abercrombie  against  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry,  i.  93  ;  Forts  Edward  and  William  Henry 
strengthened  by,  i.  96. 

Winyaw  bay,  failure  of  Marion's  attack  on  the  British  at, 
ii.  297. 

Wirt,  William,  language  of,  respecting  the  terror  of  Brit- 
ish invasion  in  Virginia  in  1813,  iii.  33. 

Wolfe,  General  James,  biographical  notices  of,  i.  100,  107  ; 
in  command  of  a  division  in  the  expedition  of  General 
Amherst  against  Louisburg,  i.  102  ;  expedition  against 
Quebec  intrusted  to,  by  Pitt — personal  description  of,  i. 
107  ;  famous  camp-song  written  by,  i.  108  :  men  after- 
ward distinguished,  in  his  expedition  against  Quebec,  i. 
109;  enthusiasm  pervading  the  army  under,  i.  110; 
proclamation  issued  by,  i.  113  ;  activity  of,  in  studying 
the  defences  of  Quebec,  i.  117  ;  effect  upon,  of  his  fail- 
ure at  Montmorenci,  i.  120  ;   news  of  the  successes  of 


Amherst  and  Johnson  received  by — plans  of  attack  de- 
vised by,  during  sickness,  i.  121  ;  his  despondent  letter 
to  Pitt,  i.  123  ;  daring  resolve  of,  to  attain  the  Plains  of 
Abraham — information  obtained  by,  from  a  deserter,  i. 
124;  last  orders  of,  to  his  army,  i.  125;  Gray's  Elegy 
quoted  by,  on  approaching  the  heights  of  Abraham,  i. 
126  ;  his  disposition  of  his  forces  when  attacked  by  Mont- 
calm, i.  128  ;  his  conduct  on  the  field  of  battle — mortal 
wound  received  by,  i.  129  ;  death  of,  i.  130  ;  honors  paid 
to  the  memory  of,  i.  132. 

Wolfe's  cove,  landing  of  Wolfe  at,  i.  124. 

Wolsey,  Lieutenant,  in  command  of  the  only  armed  Amer- 
ican vessel  on  Lake  Ontario  in  1812,  ii.  463  ;  attack  of 
the  British  repulsed  by,  on  the  Big  Sandy,  iii,  159. 

Woodford,  appointed  brigadier-general  by  Congress,  i.  452  ; 
arrival  of,  with  reinforcements,  at  Charleston,  during 
the  siege  in  1780,  ii.  208. 

Wool,  Captain  John  E.  (afterward  General),  bravery  dis- 
played by,  at  the  battle  of  Queenstown,  ii.  467  ;  expe- 
dition of,  against  Chihuahua,  in  1846 — biographical  no- 
tice of,  iii.  347  ;  volunteers  mustered  and  organized  at 
Cincinnati  by — unpopularity  of,  with  volunteers— Colo- 
nel Harney  in  the  expedition  of,  against  Chihuahua,  iii. 
349  ;  American  flag  raised  by,  in  San  Rosas — stops  short 
of  Chihuahua,  by  order  of  General  Taylor — takes  pos- 
session of  Monclova,  iii.  351  ;  impatient  of  inaction  at 
Monclova,  iii.  367  ;  city  of  Parras  taken  possession  of 
by — immediate  aid  of,  invoked  by  General  Worth — rapid 
march  of,  to  Patros — game  of  chess  played  by.  at  the 
house  of  Seiior  Sanchez,  iii.  368  ;  obstacle  presented  by, 
to  the  march  of  Santa  Anna,  iii  369  ;  American  army 
placed  in  position  by,  at  Buena  Vista,  iii.  388. 

Wooster,  General  David,  inactivity  of,  at  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  i.  260  ;  disagreement  of  Arnold  with,  i.  261  ;  su- 
perseded by  General  Sullivan,  i.  262  ;  mortal  wound  re- 
ceived by,  when  in  pursuit  of  Governor  Tryon — death 
of,  i.  467  ;  biographical  notice  of,  i.  468 

Worth,  Lieutenant  William  J.  (afterward  General),  in  the 
attack  on  Fort  George,  on  the  Niagara  river,  iii.  11  ;  in 
command  of  the  van  of  the  army  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Colorado,  iii.  272  ;  encampment  of,  at  Palo  Alto,  iii.  273  ; 
deputed  by  Taylor  to  open  communications  with  Gen- 
eral Mejia — conversation  of,  with  General  La  Vega,  iii. 
274;  resignation  of — succeeded  in  his  command  by  Gen- 
eral Twiggs,  iii.  278;  encampment  of,  at  Palo  Alto,  iii. 
281 ;  Ceralvo  taken  possession  of  by,  iii.  297  ;  division 
led  by,  in  the  attack  on  Monterey,  iii.  299  ;  march  of,  to 
Saltillo — constituted  military  commandant  of  Saltillo, 
iii.  366  ;  division  of,  withdrawn  from  Taylor's  army  by 
Scott,  iii.  411  ;  Vera  Cruz  taken  possession  of  by,  iii. 
415 ;  position  assigned  to,  at  Cerro  Gordo,  iii.  420 ; 
march  of,  into  Puebla,  iii.  428;  arrival  of,  at  San  Augus- 
tine, on  the  Acapulco  road  to  Mexico,  iii.  437  ;  San  An- 
tonio turned  and  forced  by,  iii.  448  ;  occupies  Tacubaya, 
at  the  siege  of  Mexico,  iii.  453  ;  his  account  of  the  battle 
of  Molino  del  Key,  iii.  455  ;  Casa  de  Mata,  a  powder-mill, 
blown  up  by,  iii.  457. 

Wrotham,  in  Virginia,  storehouses  destroyed  at,  by  Colo- 
nel Simcoe,  ii.  304. 

Wyoming,  description  of  the  vale  of,  ii.  133  ;  frequently 
the  scene  of  Indian  warfare — Count  Zinzendorf  the  first 
white  man  who  visited  the  valley  of,  ii.  134;  originally 
settled  by  New-Englanders,  ii.  135  ;  claims  of  a  Penn- 


sylvania  company  in  the  vale  of — volunteers  from,  for 
the  continental  army — threatened  by  the  British  and  In- 
dians, ii.  136  ;  efforts  made  in,  for  defence,  under  the 
leadership  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  ii.  186,  137  ;  gun- 
powder made  in,  by  the  aid  of  the  women — inhabitants 
of,  march  to  meet  the  enemy,  ii.  137  ;  defeat  and  mas- 
sacre of  the  patriots,  ii.  138  ;  anecdotes  of  the  massacre 
of,  ii.  138,  139  ;  capitulation  of  the  defenders  of,  in  Fort 
Forty,  ii.  139  ;  abandoned  by  Colonel  John  Butler  to  his 
Indians,  ii.  140  ;  houses  of.  pillaged  and  burned  by  the 
Indians,  ii  140,  141  ;  exodus  of  the  survivors  of  the 
massacre  at — monument  erected  at,  ii.  141. 

Y. 

Yadkin  river,  a  rise  in,  interrupts  the  pursuit  of  Greene 
by  Cornwallis — march  of  Cornvvallis  to  the  upper  fords 
of,  ii.  314. 

Yarnell,  Lieutenant,  the  brig  Lawrence  abandoned  to  the 
charge  of,  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  iii.  61  ;  compelled 
to  strike  his  flag.  iii.  62. 

Yell.  Colonel,  position  of,  at  Buena  Vista,  iii.  388. 

Yeo,  Commodore  Sir  James  Lucas,  attack  made  by,  on 
Sackett's  Harbor,  repulsed  by  General  Brown,  iii.  13 ; 
attack  made  by,  upon  Oswego,  iii.  158 

York,  attempt  to  destroy  British  shipping  at,  urged  by 
Commodore  Chauncey — expedition  of  General  Dearborn 
against,  in  1813,  iii.  6  ;  explosion  of  a  British  powder- 
magazine  at,  iii.  7  ;  surrender  of,  to  General  Dearborn, 
iii.  8  ;  escape  of  General  Sheaffe  from,  with  British  reg- 
ulars—killed and  wounded  at,  iii.  9. 


York  town,  shipyard,  vessels,  and  stoies.  destroyed  at,  by 
Phillips  and  Arnold,  ii.  329  ;  fortified  by  Cornwallis,  ii. 
360  ;  approach  of  the  allied  armies  to,  ii.  893  ;  confidence 
of  Cornwallis  in  his  power  to  defend — description  of  the 
fortifications  of,  ii.  394;  artillery  at,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Knox  —  complete  investment  of.  by  the 
allies,  ii.  395  ;  first  parallel  at  the  siege  of,  opened  by 
General  Lincoln,  ii.  396  ;  French  driven  from  their  bat- 
teries at,  by  Colonel  Abercrombie,  ii.  399  ;  Governor  Nel- 
son's house  still  standing  at  {note),  ii.  401  ;  articles  of 
capitulation  of.  ii.  402  ;  imposing  scene  at  the  surrender 
of,  ii.  403;  number  of  troops  surrendered  at,  ii.  406; 
news  of  the  surrender  of,  how  received  by  Congress  — 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  sails  from  New  York  for  the  relief  of, 
on  the  day  of  the  surrender,  ii.  408  ;  evacuated  by  both 
armies  within  two  weeks  after  its  surrender — the  surren- 
der at,  virtually  closed  the  War  for  Independence,  ii. 
409  ;  reception  in  England  of  the  news  of  the  surrender 
of — Lord  North  powerfully  affected  by  the  fall  of,  ii.  410  ; 
operations  of  General  Greene  after  the  surrender  of,  ii. 
377. 

Youghioney  river,  descended  by  Washington  in  1754,  i. 
36  ;  arrival  of  Braddock  at,  i.  71. 

Young's  house,  on  the  "  Neutral  Ground,"  prisoners  taken 
by  the  British  at,  ii.  205. 


Zinzendorf,  Count,  the  first  white  man  who  penetrated  the 
vale  of  Wyoming — singular  preservation  of,  from  Indian 
murderers — biographical  notice  of  (note),  ii.  134. 


THE     END. 
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